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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1938 
INTRODUCTION 


‘THE introduction to the survey last year spoke of the period 

through which the world was passing as one in which the 
human race had slipped back to a lower plane, and one in which 
mutual national trust had been eclipsed behind a blackness of 
mutual distrust and fear. Events of 1938 have more than sub- 
stantiated that view, as a reading of the daily press will amply 
prove. 

And yet, a careful reading of the material—letters, reports, 
periodicals—which has reached the office of the Review in a 
continuous stream throughout the year, from all parts of the 
world, shows that Christian faith has not been betrayed, nor 
hope defeated, nor love quenched. In no facile spirit do we say: 
‘God’s in His heaven’; rather, in a spirit of soberness: ‘God’s in 
His earth.’ 

In the survey which follows an attempt has been made to 
show how God is indeed at work, and has not left men without 
hope in a hopeless world; to show also that men are responding 
to His call. The record may well hearten any who are tempted 
to discouragement. 

Again, grateful acknowledgment is made of help generously 
given by colleagues and many others, without which the writing 
of these annual surveys would hardly, be possible... 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 
JAPAN 


THE readers of this survey will be familiar with the course 

of the war which was forced on China eighteen months 
ago. The points which need be emphasized here concerning 
Japan are the increasing economic strain, the inevitable movement 
in political life away from democracy towards military dictator- 
ship, and the ignorance in which the mass of the people are kept 
about both the causes of the war and the manner of its prosecu- 
tion. This last—upon which the testimony of westerners in 
Japan is unanimous—goes far to explain certain mental attitudes 
which would otherwise be puzzling. 

To give a single illustration of each of these three points: the 
economic pressure naturally bears most heavily on the poorest of 
the community: on the peasant-producer and the town factory 
worker. The consequent deterioration in health of these two 
communities was a factor in the establishment of a ministry of 
health, which cannot however remove the chief cause of the 
trouble. Again, the National Mobilization Bill was stoutly opposed 
in the Diet, but was forced through; so also was a bill for 
nationalizing the electric power industry. The opposition was 
based on the fear that the large powers given into the hands of the 
rulers would be retained after the passing of the emergency 
which called for them. And, to illustrate the last point, it is 
sufficient to say that films have been shown depicting Japanese 
troops entering Chinese cities to the plaudits of the civilians, and 
showing kindness to destitute Chinese women and children. 

‘Liberalism and democracy are now practically dead issues 
in Japan,’ said a writer in World Dominion for July 1938, and went 
on to say: “Even Christian ministers have come to velieve that 
Japan has a divine commission to pacify the world and regard 
the army as the chief instrument for the purpose.’ 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—Although one hopes that the 
last sentence has only a partial application to the Christian 
ministry in Japan, it is not hard to understand that the Church is 
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faced with a number of difficulties. Patriotic and loyal to their 
country, yet members of an international (and therefore suspect) 
Church; believing earnestly in the need for a deepened religious 
national life, yet yoked in a ‘spiritual mobilization movement’ 
with Buddhists and Shintoists, Japanese Christians to-day have 
to tread perplexing paths. For example, a questionnaire was 
presented by the military police to a number of leading Japanese 
pastors and educationists in Osaka, with searching enquiries into 
the recipients’ Christian beliefs about God, the Japanese 
pantheon, the Emperor and his ancestors, shrine attendance and 
so forth. Some answers showed a tendency to compromise but 
the majority seem to have been frank and uncompromisingly 
Christian. The authorities did not press the matter further. 

Again, the pressure on Christians to conform to State Shinto 
observances, while still heavier in Korea and Formosa than in 
Japan proper, is experienced in Japan also, and Christians have 
been ‘advised’ to erect Shinto god-shelves in their houses. Some 
have obeyed, accepting the assertion of the authorities that such 
Shinto is not a religion, and so interpreting the ancestor worship 
as respectful remembrance, legitimate for Christians. 

As regards the attitude of Christians to the war, many still 
take the position of the annual meeting of the Nippon Kumiai 
Kirisuto Kyokai (Congregational-Christian) which issued a 
statement regretting that the government of China ‘had been 
unwilling to co-operate’ with Japan, ‘thus at last bringing about 
the present troubles.’ But while that attitude is general, news has 
come through of young men and women in prison for speaking 
against the war, and of the arrest of some two score university 
professors and writers for suspected disloyalty; and Dr Kagawa 
has openly and consistently spoken of his distress and heart- 
sickness at strife between the two countries. Missionaries have 
put the Japanese case to western countries and reminded them 
where Japan learned the lesson of modern warfare and what was 
the economic need which drove her to put it into practice. 

The first Japanese layman to join an Anglican Order has 
become a member of the Society of St John the Evangelist. 

But the Church has been not only on the defensive, as what 
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has been written above might suggest. There is constructive 
action to report. Nearly every denomination is engaged in an 
evangelistic campaign, realizing that without active evangelism 
there will be little or no spontaneous movement towards the 
Church in these days. The Japan Methodist Church, in particular, 
is carrying on a year’s revival movement linked with the name of 
John Wesley, launched at a two-day celebration in Tokyo in 
May of the bi-centenary of his conversion. The union evangelistic 
campaign, started in 1936 in succession to the Kingdom of 
God movement, has been carried on chiefly through local 
initiative. Some good work has been done but it has been some- 
what lacking in vitality and vigour. As a whole the churches 
show steady, though retarded, growth. Strange to say, the 
number of converts through newspaper evangelism in the Tokyo 
office shows a marked increase. There are signs that the spiritual 
influence of the Church is becoming acknowledged even in the 
army, for pastors have been asked to address the soldiers. 

And indeed the spiritual welfare of the Japanese troops has 
been much on the heart of the churches and has led to the 
opening of rest houses in Tientsin, Peiping and Shanghai, 
through the agencies of the National Christian Council and the 
Y.M.C.A., in which material comfort is supplemented by 
spiritual ministration. A large number of ‘comfort bags’ have 
been provided, in many of which a special edition of St John’s 
Gospel was placed, and the churches have cared for the needs 
of the families left behind, especially those bereaved. There has 
also been a reaching out in sympathy to the Chinese: the Man- 
chukuo Evangelistic Association has enlarged the scope of its 
work among Chinese, under the new title of To-A Dendo Kwai 
(East-Asian Missionary Association) and a medical unit of a 
Christian doctor and three nurses has been sent to work among 
Chinese refugees. A quickening of the desire to bear Christian 
witness in other lands also is increasing, seen in the growth of 
the Overseas Evangelistic Association, and a proposal is under 
discussion to unite the two above-mentioned missionary societies 
with the third, the South Sea Islands Mission, into one body 
centred in the National Christian Council. 
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The nineteenth triennial general synod of the Nippon 
Seikokwai was held in Kyoto in April. It was mainly occupied 
with the Church’s concern for peace and for further self-support 
of the eight missionary dioceses. It sent a message of sympathy 
and a gift of ¥1000 to the sister Church in China. 

The relevant committee of the National Christian Council 
drew up a tentative plan for church union at the end of 1937, 
which has been under consideration by the different denomina- 
tions throughout the year. The plan suggests a federal basis, 
rather than organic unity, to begin with. It came up again for 
discussion at the annual meeting of the National Christian 
Council in November (too late for report here). 

The union of the three branches of the Methodist Church in 
the United States will ultimately result in the union of their 
respective missions in Japan. There are about sixty Christian 
churches in Japan independent of any Church or mission. Of 
these, twenty-two have decided on a union based not only on 
Christ but on loyalty to the Imperial family and respect for the 
national constitution and laws. 

The Nihon Seikyokai (Orthodox Church) is raising a memorial 
fund of ¥15,000 (£1500; $7500) to commemorate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of Archbishop Nicolai’s work 
in Japan. With a portion of the sum a bronze statue of the 
archbishop is to be put up; the remainder will be devoted to 
evangelistic work. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—Activities on behalf of 
the Japanese troops and the work of the committees on church 
union, rural work and social welfare have been mentioned else- 
where. At the close of 1937 the Council sent a message of friend- 
ship to the National Christian Council of China and the bonds 
between the two councils have not been severed. The annual 
meeting of the Council planned for November 1938, in conjunc- 
tion with an all-Japan Christian conference, would, it was hoped, 
be in a position to survey and consider problems of the post-war 
situation. That expectation was not fulfilled. 

EpucaTION.—The attention of the ministry of education has 
been increasingly turned to German educational ideals. Leaders 
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of the German youth movement have been brought to Japan by 
the ministry to advise on bringing about a closer co-ordination of 
Japanese youth and the State. It was therefore not surprising 
when the ministry announced in April the abandonment, at the 
beginning of the next school year, of the principle of building up 
the personality of the individual, replacing it by that of educating 
the individual as a unit of the State. The new courses stress non- 
individualism in the physical, economic and political spheres. 

How far Christian institutions will be affected remains to be 
seen. It is known that the government dislikes the international 
spirit kept alive in Christian schools! but as yet numbers in the 
latter still tend to increase. The increase in population auto- 
matically increases pressure on the schools and attention is again 
called to the cramming evil. It is reported that sometimes 
children are so mentally exhausted by cramming for the entrance 
examination that they can do no good work for the first six 
months in school. 

The campaign to secure endowments from Japanese donors 
for educational institutions, referred to in a former survey, has 
enabled a number of institutions to put up new buildings largely 
owing to the generosity of former students. The Bishop Poole 
Memorial Girls’ High School has now completed and occupied 
the second block of new buildings which replace those destroyed 
in the great typhoon of September 1934. 

LITERATURE.—It is well known that Japanese periodical 
literature is of great proportions, and the output of denomina- 
tional magazines and local church papers is on the same scale. 
The two Christian papers best known outside Japan are the 
Kingdom of God Weekly and the Daily Christian News. Both 
continued publication throughout 1938, the former having a 
circulation of about 20,000. To meet the rising cost of printing 
and the scarcity of paper many periodicals are increasing their 
price. The Weekly decided instead to appear three times a month 
only, for the same price, as an emergency measure. Many 
enquiries continue to come to the editorial office, giving evidence 


1 A fine example of this has been seen in the S.P.G. school at Kobe, where events 
have not disturbed the friendship of boys of different nationality, including Chinese. 
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of the extent of its Christian influence. Although only .5 per cent 
of the population is Christian, many books are being read dealing 
with western religion, philosophy, Christian ethics and theology. 
The influence of Barth is still said to be great. 

As mentioned above, the Japanese Bible Society issued a 
special edition of St John’s Gospel for distribution to the troops. 

The Christian Literature Society has received the substantial 
gift of ¥20,000 (£2000; $10,000) through the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
income from which is to be applied to the publication of literature 
for women and children. 

RuraL Work.—Five missions in the United States and 
Canada have made a joint grant of $1400 for the long-projected 
training institute for rural workers. Dr Kagawa has put at the 
disposal of the rural missions co-operating commission of the 
National Christian Council his rural community centre near 
Tokyo, which will serve as the headquarters of the new Christian 
Rural Life Institute. The period of training will be one year. ‘The 
planting of some ten experimental parishes in different parts of 
the country is contemplated. 

SociaL Work.—A progressive step has been taken by the 
government in the formation of the ministry for social welfare. 
Among the things to which its attention has been turned are the 
incidence of venereal diseases among the troops, the discourage- 
ment of commercialized prostitution in the forty-eight prefectures, 
the need for legislation regarding the use of tobacco and alcohol, 
and action to combat the immense death-roll from suicide— 
estimated at 20,000 annually. The causes of the latter are under 
examination, anti-suicide teaching through literature and films has 
been adopted, and homes founded to shelter those in desperate need. 

The Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union? has for years 
been prominent in keeping to the fore the need for social and 
moral reform. Largely owing to its work a bill has been intro- 
duced into the Diet to prohibit the use of alcohol to all under 
twenty-five years of age, and twenty-three out of the forty-eight 
prefectures have now accepted memorials calling for the abolition 
1 See article by Mrs Kubushiro, p. 99. 
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of commercialized prostitution, which is illegal in five pre- 
fectures. The Union is also undertaking Chinese refugee work. 

The social welfare commission of the National Christian 
Council held a conference in June in Tokyo for Christian social 
workers, to consider the part the churches can take in the work 
being introduced by the newly-appointed social welfare ministry. 


KOREA 


The Church in Korea is going through a time of great 
distress. The enforcement of attendance at Shinto shrines has 
been prosecuted vigorously and, as recorded last year, led to the 
closing of the schools of the American Presbyterian (South) 
mission. Orders have been received from the governor’s office by 
some churches that all Christians before attending church should 
do obeisance to the sun-goddess at the village shrine. If no such 
shrine exists, the church must erect one on its own premises. 
Some Korean ministers and evangelists have been arrested and 
have otherwise suffered. The different attitudes adopted by 
different bodies have led to acute divisions in both schools and 
churches. Even those whose consciences are uneasy at acquies- 
cence in shrine attendance feel even more reluctant to relinquish 
the only schools which preserve Korean traditions. 

It is not difficult to read between the lines of the above 
something of what the ‘Church and State’ question is meaning 
in some parts of Korea. Yet the Church goes on. The bi-centenary 
of Wesley’s conversion has been made the occasion for launching 
a campaign for revival in the Korean Methodist Church. The third 
quadrennial general conference of this Church met in Seoul in 
October. The Anglican Church will be celebrating its jubilee next 
year and is contemplating the division of its single diocese, looking 
towards the establishment of a Korean ecclesiastical province. 

Social welfare work, especially for women and children, 
continues to be carried on by all the churches and there was 
great rejoicing among the Christians at the promulgation of the 
Anti-Juvenile Alcohol Act in April: it is being enforced with 
beneficial results in many places. 
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Koreans have abstained from comments on the Sino-Japanese 
war, but they and Chinese residents alike have had to accept the 
Japanese consuls appointed to Korea by the ‘Peking provisional 
government.’ 

The offices of the National Christian Council, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, Sunday 
School Association and Christian Endeavour Society—all organ- 
izations with international connexions—have been closed by the 
government. It is understood that the authorities have urged 
that in each case a combination with the corresponding Japanese 
organization should take place. 





FORMOSA 


The last survey spoke of the appointment of the first Japanese 
principal to the (English Presbyterian) girls’ school in Tainan. 
The school has made good progress, but Mrs Uemura has had 
to return to Japan, her place being taken by a Japanese minister. 
The Tainan boys’ school is also doing well under a Japanese 
principal. The Tansui middle and girls’ schools, in northern 
Formosa, relinquished by the Canadian mission in 1936 owing 
to government requirements regarding Shinto shrine attendance, 
are now under a local committee of management, drawing a 
provincial government grant, and have no Christian influence. 

Restrictions have been placed on preaching, and as elsewhere 
in the Japanese empire, efforts have been made to force all house- 
holders to set up miniature Shinto shrines. In certain districts 
neglect to do so has led to trouble. The order is as unacceptable 
to the non-Christians as to the Christians, for the former feel that, 
with the substitution of the new emblems for the old, their 
ancestral religion is being wiped out. 

There are about four thousand Japanese Christians living in 
Formosa. Fellowship between these and the Formosan Christians 
is slightly increasing, due to the growing use of Japanese among 
the latter. The Japanese do not learn Formosan. 

A hopeful sign for the future of the Church in Formosa is the 
keenness and activity of Christian youth. 
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CHINA 


"THE prosecution of the invasion of China by Japan has 

continued throughout the year, bringing untold suffering 
on millions. At the time of writing, about one-third of the total 
area is in Japanese occupation, South China has been invaded 
and Canton and Hankow have fallen; Changsha has been burnt 
down and Hong-kong invaded by thousands of desperate refugees. 
Nevertheless, China is not conquered. The tenacity and resilience 
of the Chinese character has been attested in a remarkable way, 
and every fresh blow has served but to weld the people into a 
stronger national unity. 

Chinese leaders contemplate a period, which may extend to 
some years (some have said ‘many years’), during which a large 
part of their country will be occupied by the Japanese, but they 
look beyond to a time of regained sovereignty when reconstruc- 
tion can begin. This needs faith and courage, for it was estimated 
in August that thirty-five million people out of the two hundred 
million in the occupied territory were destitute, the victims of 
famine, flood, plague, cholera, dysentery, typhoid, malaria. 

The Japanese are meeting with great difficulties in the 
administration of the occupied territory in the north. In the 
large towns order reigns, but this does not extend much beyond 
their walls. Guerrilla warfare is incessant. Where order reigns 
amid the chaos in the countryside it is due to the Chinese 
Eighth Route Army. Early in the year the leaders of this army 
founded ‘the Shansi, Hopei and Chahar Border Government’ and 
by October they claimed to control at least part of every hsien 
(county) in Shansi and most of southern Hopei, with farther areas 
coming under the same control. Of twenty-nine Asien in Hopei, 
twenty-three were at that date under Chinese magistrates. This 
effort to restore normal civil government has met with much 
success, and one of its outstanding features is an emphasis on 
education. By the end of the year, in Hopei alone, four thousand 
elementary schools and seventy-one higher schools were running. 
The excesses of the Japanese troops have united the peasants 
solidly behind the Chinese government. The provincial govern- 
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ments under Japanese direction set up in Peiping (December 
1937), Nanking (March 1938) and Fatshan, near Canton (Novem- 
ber 1938), do not command the respect of the Chinese. The 
traffic in narcotics referred to in former surveys has greatly 
increased under Japanese rule. It was reported in June to the 
League of Nations Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium 
that on one occasion about 176,000 lbs of raw opium had been 
sent from Iran to Macao in an armed Japanese vessel, about one- 
third of the cargo being shipped to Japanese consignees in 
Shanghai and two-thirds to Formosa. There is ample evidence 
of Japanese military protection afforded to the open sale of. 
opium and other narcotics in the streets of Chinese towns. 

Many educational, industrial and business concerns have been 
transferred from the north and east to the south and west, so 
that Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechwan are rapidly becoming 
cultural and industrial centres. 

The determination and personality of the Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek and his wife have been great factors in the 
unifying of China, and there is every hope that in the future a re- 
presentative régime may undertake a reconstruction policy; for 
the People’s Political Council, inaugurated in Hankow at the 
plenary session of the Kuomintang in March-April, was repre- 
sentative of ail the leading political groups. A decree was passed 
granting full freedom of the press, of speech and of association. 
The reiteration of Sun Yat-sen’s three principles showed that 
this progressive political movement was on liberal republican 
lines. 

A private letter from one who has lived long in China throws 
light on the questions often asked: How can the Chinese leaders 
co-operate with the communists? Is China ‘going red’? The 
writer says that the Chinese ‘communists’ have abandoned much 
of the violence and ‘ideological peculiarities’ imported from 
Russia; they are Chinese first and foremost, and their aim now is 
to institute a movement for socialized reform compatible with the 
aspirations of all progressive people. Portraits of Lenin and Stalin 
have been replaced by those of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai-shek. 
This has been amply corroborated by others who know China; 
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and the untruth of the Japanese assertion that they are fighting 
Bolshevism has been emphasized by, among others, a German 
missionary and a Roman Catholic bishop. 

From what is written below regarding the work of the Church, 
it must not be inferred that other agencies and the Chinese 
government itself have been lacking in humanitarian service. 
The work of the International Red Cross Committee in China 
and of the National Relief Commission are outstanding. The 
whole of the space reserved for this world survey could easily 
be filled with a chronicle of the steadfast, courageous spirit and 
the self-sacrifice of the Chinese people, non-Christian as well as 
Christian, who are learning through great anguish the lessons of 
brotherhood. 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—The outstanding feature of the 
Christian Church is its steadfastness in carrying on the work of 
evangelism, and in the care of the needy. As the Japanese army 
plunges on there is disorganization and a great human dispersion. 
And as in the early days of the Church in the Roman Empire the 
persecuted Christians scattered, carrying the seed of the Gospel 
and planting it widely, so to-day in China Christians among the 
refugees are carrying the Gospel into new provinces and towns. 
‘A new chapter in “Acts” is being written in blood,’ writes a 
missionary. 

Great opportunities for evangelism are offered among the 
soldiers, especially the wounded. General Chiang Kai-shek has 
given orders to all hospital units to get into touch with any local 
Christian com:nunity and to give facilities for preaching to the 
wounded, whe listen eagerly. Evangelistic work is also being 
carried on in the great refugee camps in Shanghai and Nanking. 

Broadcast evangelism is gradually extending. The Shanghai, 
Peiping and Hankow! stations are the chief, the two former 
broadcasting daily, the latter twice weekly. All the churches 
co-operate and French, Russian, English and several Chinese 
dialects are used. Together these broadcasts reach the whole of 
the Far East and Australia. There is evidence that of the large 


1 It would be fair to assume that the religious broadcasts from Peiping and Hankow 
are not now permitted. 
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numbers of non-Christians who listen regularly some have been 
converted. The Hupeh Christian Council broadcasts weekly. 

The cinema, too, is being enlisted as an evangelistic medium. 
A company under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Hong-kong 
has been formed in that city to produce Chinese films. The 
‘Christian Talking Picture Company’ hopes to carry the Gospel 
into the many corners of China where a cinema is to be found. 

The evangelistic activity is in line with the Call to a Forward 
Movement issued by the National Christian Council late in 1937, 
the bases of which were the constant witness of all Christians, 
the strengthening of local churches and the combining as far as 
possible of the Christian power of all churches and Christian 
institutions (schools, hospitals and so on). “The Gospel of 
Christ is not a message of defeat’; said the Call, ‘it is a summons 
to a struggle against the forces of evil in the lives of men and 
nations.’ Just as, therefore, ten years ago at a time of national 
stress the Five-Year Movement rallied the Church to a strong 
spiritual offensive, so again the Church refuses to face moral 
defeat. A score of tracts have been issued stressing, for example, 
the victorious nature of the Christian life, the Crucifixion, the 
universal fellowship of the Church. A study of the different 
types of evangelism being carried on in China has been made,! 
and it is amazing to see what is being accomplished. 

The second great Christian activity of the Church has been 
relief work for refugees, which is too extensive for detailed 
mention here. In close collaboration with the National Christian 
Council and the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, service to the wounded, the destitute, the orphaned 
has been given. At the end of April it was estimated that 15,000 
children were in the Shanghai camps, besides many others 
wandering homeless, all destitute and many orphaned. Another 
15,000 were gathered at Hankow. Work was started later in the 
refugee camps at Hong-kong. In organizing educational and 
industrial work for these children and for adult refugees, the 
love of Christ has been revealed through His disciples. All 
honour is due to foreign missionaries who, in face of consular 


1 See the issues of the Chinese Recorder from May to September. 
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and home board advice—or even orders—to leave, have, with 
few exceptions, remained to help and serve and strengthen their 
Chinese fellow-Christians. Two British missionaries and one 
American child lost their lives. 

As a result of an extended journey made by two representa- 
tives of the Society of Friends, proposals are taking shape for 
establishing shortly a Friends’ Centre, linked with relief work, 
in Shanghai and eventually extending to the occupied area of 
East China. 

One piece of service deserves special mention: that of alleviat- 
ing the distressing condition of the wounded in transport to the 
base hospitals. This was organized by the secretary of the Church 
of Christ in China with the goodwill and financial support of the 
military authorities. 

Throughout the occupied area of the north-east, as we write, 
the Church has been able to return to much of its normal work 
including some degree of district touring. Its influence here may 
be immense, for, to quote a Chinese, ‘it is the only major institu- 
tion of a cultural and educational nature remaining in the 
occupied areas.’ There are, however, some Chinese and mission- 
aries who would advocate a policy of complete evacuation of the 
occupied areas by Christian institutions. This policy has not 
gained the support of most responsible people. The organiza- 
tion at Hankow in the early summer of the National Federation 
of Christians was aimed at, focusing Christian moral support of 
the national spirit. 

In (as yet) ‘free’ China distinct advance is being made in the 
Hakka area of Kwangtung, where the Rhenish mission is at work, 
and among the aboriginal tribes of Kweichow where the British 
Methodists work. The Tao Fong Shan monastery for Christians, 
Hong-kong, founded by Dr Reichelt for work among Buddhists, 
has doubled its accommodation by erecting new buildings; and 
everywhere the Church is resisting temptation to hatred by prayer 
for the Japanese. We read that the universal week of prayer in 
January 1937 was kept in Shanghai during daily bombardments, 
and that one of the first contributions to the proposed World 
Council of Churches was from the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 
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—both illustrative of a consciousness of one-ness with the Church 
throughout the world and of a statement in this Review for 
October by Professor T. C. Chao, to the effect that a great 
contribution of the Church to China consists in its transforming 
of impersonal forces into personal relationships. 

It will probably be found in days to come that the cause of 
church union has been advanced by the enforced mixing of 
Christian refugees of many communions, now worshipping 
together in fellowship. 

THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—The policy adopted at 
the ad interim committee of the Council in September 1937 has 
been faithfully followed along the three main lines of war relief, 
spiritual uplift and close co-operation. Among the first actions 
taken was the issuing of the Call to a Forward Movement referred 
to above (p. 15), which has had so great an influence in steadying 
and inspiring Chinese Christians. 

The Council, through its war relief committee, has been a 
clearing-house for all kinds of relief, helping to secure and 
distribute medical supplies in conjunction with the Chinese 
Medical Association, collecting detailed information from the 
war areas and sending it to the Chinese and foreign press in 
China, and arranging a weekly broadcast in both English and 
Chinese. Among the most useful activities of the secretaries 
have been the tours they have undertaken, collecting and dis- 
seminating news, organizing local war relief committees and 
weaving close ties between Christians in different areas. 

In spite of all that might discourage thought and planning 
for the Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council, 
the contribution from China has been by no means negligible. 
One line of study has been that of methods of evangelism 
mentioned above (p. 15); another has been the study of different 
sections of an outline prepared by Mr J. Merle Davis on the 
economic basis of the Church, which has been undertaken by 
groups in various parts of China. The full delegation from 
China was expected to attend the meeting of the International 
Missionary Council at Madras. 


EpucaTion.—As the Japanese troops pressed south and west 
2 
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the schools and universities suffered badly. The chairman of the 
Universities of China Committee (London) stated at the end of 
September that in five cities alone—Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Paoting-fu and Nanchang—three universities had been destroyed, 
fourteen damaged, fifty-three high schools and twenty-five 
primary schools had been destroyed or occupied. And there is 
evidence that some of these and other educational institutions 
were deliberately destroyed. Of the thousands of university 
students whose studies have been thus violently interrupted some 
who could afford it transferred to other universities or moved 
with their own to another centre, some were too restless to 
continue study and joined the army, others again were reduced to 
desperate poverty among the ranks of refugees. The International 
Student Service and Chinese student Christian associations have 
given a great deal of aid to these last, supplying food and helping 
them to find occupation. 

There has been a spectacular migration of students and of 
staff to West China (Christian) Union University in Chengtu, 
Szechwan, from nearly a dozen universities, chiefly Cheeloo 
(Tsinan) and Nanking. Within six months the number of students 
at the Union University increased by over one hundred per cent 
and new buildings had to be constructed as quickly as possible, 
towards the cost of which both the central and provincial govern- 
ments contributed generously. In addition to $175,000 from 
Chinese sources, the Rockefeller Foundation and an anonymous 
American donor have between them contributed another 
$85,000 towards the buildings and equipment of a new university 
hospital, with educational facilities for the increased number of 
medical students. 

Kweiyang, the capital of Kweichow, is another western city 
which has had a large influx of students from Shanghai—over 
ten thousand it is reported. In June a joint graduation ceremony 
was held in Shanghai for nearly three hundred men and women 
from seven Christian colleges and universities. 

Details cannot here be given of the situation in which the 
Christian universities find themselves; for this readers are 
referred to the information issued periodically by the United 
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Committee for Christian Universities of China, in London, and 
by the Associated Boards for Christian Colleges in China,? in 
New York. Students in Christian universities in the autumn 
term far exceeded the 4000 reported in the spring. The difficulties 
of educational institutions in the occupied territory can readily 
be imagined: the aversion of Chinese school boys and girls to 
compulsory participation in a ‘victory parade’ in celebration of a 
Japanese victory, the repugnance of the Chinese staff to serving 
under a Japanese education authority and seeing Chinese text- 
books replaced by Japanese. The situation has led to a resump- 
tion by missionaries of positions of responsibility which had 
been relegated to Chinese, at the request of the latter. 

In a line with what has been written above about the way 
the Church is carrying on its work in spite of every obstacle, the 
National Committee for Christian Religious Education held an 
enlarged executive board meeting at Shanghai in March. The 
reports presented showed that much educational work was being 
carried on in refugee camps (see below). Plans were made for 
continuing such work as well as regular school work until actual 
fighting necessitated the closing of a school, for carrying on lay 
training wherever possible and for promoting close co-operation 
in all the activities undertaken. A report of the meeting ends 
on the characteristically hopeful note: 

Our thought and planning was all for the work of construction, beginning 
with what could be begun now and looking to eventual completion. 

A new educational opportunity in which Christian educa- 
tionists are taking a large share is presented by the refugee camps. 
As early as November 1937 the Shanghai International Red Cross 
appointed a committee to care for the education of the 300,000 
refugees in the Settlement, the Concession and the Nantao 
safety zone. The work was divided into three sections: for 
children, for adults, vocational education. The last-mentioned has 
been made largely self-supporting.” Similar work has been under- 
taken in Nanking. 


1 The Boards raised Gold $300,000 to maintain the Christian universities last year 
and plan similar help this year. 

? An account of this enterprise may be read in Educational Review nett in the Chinese 
Recorder for January 1938. Note : These two magazines will merge from January 1939. 
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Dr James Yen’s work in adult rural education which has 
been so successful in Tinghsien has been repeated in three other 
centres, the latest of which is Sintu, not far from Chengtu, 
where experimental work is in progress in adapting the system 
to Szechwan conditions. 

In an article in this Review for July, Principal Wei of Central 
China College pointed out that the increase in elementary 
education was now causing pressure on secondary schools, and 
that the Christian secondary schools, being popular, were 
increasing their numbers in some cases even up to one thousand. 
Invariably this resulted in deterioration in quality and called for 
a policy of having fewer but better schools. 

An announcement which has brought great satisfaction not 
only to educationists was that made on behalf of the Generalissimo 
by Madame Chiang Kai-shek at a meeting of missionaries in 
Hankow in April. She said that in appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of Christianity to the spiritual as well as physical well-being 
of the people, seen especially during the present war, General 
Chiang was recommending the amendment of the law for- 
bidding religion to be taught as a regular subject in Christian 
schools. 

Christian education suffered the loss in April of President 
Herman Liu—the first Chinese president—of the University of 
Shanghai. He was assassinated in a street of the International 
Settlement. Dr Liu was chairman of the relief committee of the 
National Christian Council. 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—On account of difficulties in publica- 
tion and in the distribution of literature from Shanghai, the great 
printing centre, a good deal of the work has been transferred 
elsewhere. Bibles are being printed in Hankow and Chengtu. The 
Canadian Press in Chengtu is reprinting the Forward Movement 
pamphlets for circulation in West China, and it has been proposed 
that the same should be done as regards the Christian Farmer, 
which has appeared throughout the year, but reaches the far 
west irregularly. The Christian Literature Society for China has 
opened a depot at Kunming, Yunnan. Plans have been made 
for a better co-ordination between this society and the United 
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Society for Christian Literature in London, to which the Religious 
Tract Society in China is affiliated. 

MepicaL Work.—The Christian hospitals of China have been 
called upon for yeoman service since the war began. All within the 
war area have been working at high pressure and at times under 
inconceivable difficulties. To quote but one instance, the well- 
known St Luke’s hospital and medical centre in Shanghai has 
had to move three times since August 1937 and is now working 
in two sections. The increase in the number of beds in the 
Central China hospitals has been between three and four 
thousand and gives some idea of the conditions. One report after 
another tells of Chinese nurses quietly remaining in their wards 
during an air raid or of surgeons operating without a pause for 
many hours. An international Red Cross committee for the eight 
Central China provinces was formed in Hankow under the chair- 
manship of the mayor. Funds, drugs and appliances received 
locally and from the ministry of health, as well as from the 
countries of the West,! were distributed through this committee 
to all the hospitals in the area. The Chinese Medical Association 
has also been a centre of distribution. Medical men and women 
from the West and Australasia have supplemented the regular 
hospital staffs. 

In addition to the care of the wounded, the hospitals, 
especially in Shanghai, have undertaken a good deal of work 
among and for refugees. They have taken part in the anti- 
epidemic campaign, prosecuted under the auspices of the 
Chinese government and the League of Nations with generous 
grants of vaccines and anti-toxins from many countries. 

Reference has been made above (p. 18) to the new buildings 
of the West China Union University hospital and medical school 
at Chengtu. The Mission to Lepers hopes soon to be able to 
build its projected hospital for the treatment and study of 
leprosy in connexion with the same university. The Chengtu 
school and the transported Cheeloo school working alongside 
it are now the only Christian medical schools in ‘free’ China. 


1 The British Fund for the Relief of Distress in China (initiated by the Lord Mayor) 
had raised £152,000 by the end of November. 
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The war work of the hospitals has given a great opportunity 
for Christian teaching which has not been missed. The hospital 
at Hangchow (CMS) has reported seventy wounded men pre- 
paring for baptism. Just as Christian refugees are carrying the 
Gospel far and wide, so will these men, when they return to their 
regiments or their homes. 


What has been written above may perhaps give some idea, 
though incomplete, of China to-day. Some one has written: 
‘It is impossible permanently to defeat a people like this,’ to 
which we may add the words of another: “This is a momentous 
opportunity for the Christians in China, both Chinese and 
foreigners, to carry forward the Kingdom of God and to serve 
the people. With the guidance of God, let us use it to the full.’ 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


IAM.—Reference was made in the last survey to the govern- 
ment requirement that teachers in non-government schools 
must pass an examination in Siamese. Missionaries are falling 
in with the requirement, though finding the examination some- 
what stiff. Other educational readjustments have caused some 
difficulties, and the American Presbyterian mission recognizes 
that for some time to come, while literacy is in its early stages, 
small primary schools can do effective work and avoid the 
financial outlay necessary for more advanced ‘qualified’ schools. 
As regards medical work, a recent government proposal to 
permit only fully qualified doctors to practise would, if strictly 
applied, rule out a number of partially trained Siamese who 
are doing excellent work in Christian hospitals alongside qualified 
Americans. It is hoped that a certain flexibility in the applica- 
tion of the rule may permit these men to continue their work. 
The McCormick hospital in Chiengmai has completed its first 
three-year course for government sanitary inspectors. This 
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experiment in co-operation between mission and government 
has worked most satisfactorily. 

INpo-CuH1na.—The development of communications between 
Indo-China and China, in order to create an alternative route 
to the Yangtze for goods to and from Western China, has had 
an unexpected result. The whole missionary situation in the 
area has been changed by the facilities presented by the new 
and good roads for touring and visiting mission stations. 

Matay STATES AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS.—The Chinese 
in this area number about two million and have contributed 
about {1,000,000 to relief funds for China. The Christian 
schools play a large part in the educational system and include 
children of several races. The scheme for removing and re- 
building St Andrew’s school at Singapore (SPG), having been 
delayed for some while, was begun in 1938. 

The first science and vocational school in Perak was opened 
in June in connexion with the Methodist Anglo-Chinese School 
in Ipoh. 

A four days’ religious educational conference for Chinese, 
the first of its kind, was held in Singapore at the end of June, 
attended by nearly one hundred and fifty delegates (men and 
women in about equal numbers) from every Methodist and 
Presbyterian Chinese church in Singapore, Johore and Malacca 
and some from other places. Four groups respectively considered 
the educational work of the Church for children, young people, 
adults and the community. The conference aroused the keenest 
interest and is to be repeated annually. 

NETHERLANDS INp1Es.—The first Christian book in Javanese 
(other than the Bible) appeared during 1938. It is The King of 
Love, a child’s life of Christ, which originally appeared in 
Arabic, published by the Nile Mission Press, then in Urdu 
and Persian. A youth movement among Christian schoolboys 
and girls in Java is finding expression in ‘circles of five,’ Bible- 
reading groups studying suggested outlines and co-ordinated 
by a monthly meeting of the leaders. 

Christian work among the Batak students both in Sumatra 
and Java is being steadily prosecuted. A Christian newspaper 
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and annual conferences are regular means used. It is hoped 
that a Batak secretary may be found to take over the direction, 
now in the hands of the leader of the Rhenish mission. 

The Dutch missionary societies are working out the relation- 
ship of the foreign missionaries to the autonomous churches 
which are being founded in different areas of the Indies. Another 
matter under discussion has been the future relation, not only 
to the missionaries but also to the native pastors, of the students 
in training at the Union Theological College in Batavia, now 
in their fourth year of the six-year course. 

A conference of the Rhenish mission met in June at Ombolata, 
in Nias, when it was agreed that the present time was most 
favourable for a special evangelistic advance. Stress was laid on 
the need for careful after-work and for deepening the impressions 
made at meetings. 

In certain areas of the Indies missionary work is forbidden by 
the government; for instance, in northern Sumatra and in Bali. 
But Christians from other parts settle in these areas bringing with 
them their faith and witness. There are now about one thousand 
Balinese Christians and their shepherding becomes a problem. 

Missionary work is developing throughout the Indies but 
especially in Dutch New Guinea, where from eight to ten 
thousand are being baptized annually. The inadequacy of the 
present missionary staff and of financial support for this wide 
expansion was mentioned last year and still persists. The moral 
dangers to the native population arising from the invasion by 
the white race in search of oil and gold do not grow less. 

Bornz&O.—The Basel mission is finding a great obstacle to 
progress in the strength of the lingering belief in magic and 
spirits and the continued training of youth in witchcraft. There 
is also opposition from Islam, especially in the case of pilgrims 
returned from Mecca. Yet baptisms of both Dyaks and Muslims 
are taking place. The mission press at Bandjermasin continues 
to do good work, and has issued a Bible concordance in Dyak. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel reports that 
now for the first time the Asiatic ministry of the Church exceeds 
the European, a condition which holds out hope for the future. 
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INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


HE year 1938 was the first full working year of the new 
autonomous provincial legislatures under the Government 
of India Act, and a good start was made in the new régime. 
Co-operation between the provincial governors, members of the 
different services and the new ministers has been sustained. In 
the eight of the eleven provinces which have a complete Congress 
majority the ministers are under the authority of that party, and 
the problem of reconciling loyalty to the Indian National Con- 
gress with responsibility to the electorate has at times presented 
difficulties. Opposition of the Congress to the provision in the 
new constitution for an All-India Federation is still expressed. 
Mr Subhas Chandra Bose has succeeded Mr Jawaharlal Nehru 
as president of the Congress. The Christian community remains 
unreconciled to the system, against which it has consistently 
protested, whereby Christians form a separate communal 
electoral group. There have been grave disturbances in Travan- 
core State, connected with economic causes but related also to a 
strong desire for self-government and a revolt against certain 
aspects of the present régime. Christians have been prominent 
in this movement, but the Nairs equally so, and it appears that 
the Travancore State Congress is a genuine reflexion of a popular 
desire for responsible government. 

The desire to find a lingua franca for all India led to the 
suggestion by the Congress of Hindustani for the purpose, which 
carried with it the necessity for its being taught in the elementary 
schools. Opposition arose in non-Hindustani-speaking areas, 
and more particularly among the Tamil-speaking people of the 
Madras Presidency, where demonstrations against the govern- 
ment were drastically dealt with. The matter has aroused a good 
deal of feeling and a solution has not yet been found. 

SociaL RerorM.—The expressed desire of the Congress 
party is to legislate first and foremost for the economic and 
social well-being of the mass of the people, and this is no less 
the aim of the ministries in the non-Congress provinces. A series 
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of measures with that aim in view have been adopted, or are 
under consideration. The prohibition act passed by the Madras 
government in 1937, and applied experimentally in the Salem 
district, has proved of the greatest benefit to the people—brawls 
have become rare, the physical condition of the women and 
children has noticeably improved and so forth—and has been 
put into force in two more districts. Almost all the provincial 
governments have introduced prohibition in selected districts. 

The evasion of the provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act of 1929 (known as the Sarda Act, from its sponsor) has been 
a cause for disquiet since its enactment, and an amending bill 
was passed in the Central Legislative Assembly in March 
making the act applicable to all parts of India (not only to 
British India) and to all British subjects wherever in India they 
have settled. Some gaps, inviting escape, are thereby closed. 

Other reforms of marriage laws and customs are being 
canvassed. A bill is before the Bombay Legislative Assembly to 
make bigamous marriages illegal. (The bill would also make 
illegal ‘unequal’ marriages, i.e. those between a man above 
forty-five years of age and a girl below eighteen years.) Three 
bills have been introduced into the central legislature, one of 
which would give a superseded or discarded wife the right of 
divorce; the second would make bigamy illegal; the third takes 
a middle course, neither prohibiting bigamy nor giving the 
wife in such a case the right of divorce, but making a second 
marriage difficult by forcing the husband to settle upon the 
first wife a substantial part of his property.’ The first and last of 
the above bills are sponsored by women. All four show the way 
India is beginning to think. 

Espousal of the cause of the depressed classes is a third 
feature of the programme of the new governments which may 
be mentioned, and here progress is bound to be slow because 
the weight of orthodox Hinduism is solidly against change. A 
temple-entry act has been passed by the Bombay legislature and 
a similar bill is before the Madras Legislative Assembly. Both 
are somewhat cautious. The Bombay “Harijan Temple Worship 

1 This bill was later modified to provide for divorce. 
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Act’ is an enabling act only; it merely removes legal difficulties 
in the way of trustees who want to throw open their temples to 
the depressed classes. Somewhat to the surprise of the promoters, 
the bill was not welcomed by the non-caste Independent Labour 
Party, the members of which refused to take part in the debate. 
Their opposition was based partly upon their conviction that 
the right to enter temples does nothing to assure them rights of 
citizenship, and partly upon their great dislike of the term 
*Harijan’ which was retained in the title in spite of their protests. 
(Christian Indians of the depressed classes have from the first 
protested against this word of Mr Gandhi’s coining, because 
‘Harijan’ means ‘one born of Hari,’ i.e. ‘son of Vishnu,’ Hari 
being a name of Vishnu.) The Madras bill, limited in the first 
instance to Malabar, entrusts the decision to caste Hindu voters 
and is confined to temples with an annual income not below 
Rs 5000 (£375; $1875). 

The Bombay government has taken measures to break down 
a boycott of the depressed classes in respect of, among other 
things, the use of public wells and roads. And the Maharaja of 
Indore has made a proclamation which, by promising speedy 
removal of all the social restrictions and disabilities of these 
classes, virtually abolishes untouchability. A bill on the same 
lines is before the Baroda State Assembly. 

Dr Ambedkar remains the leader, if not of all the depressed 
classes, certainly of the Mahars of Western India. There is 
evidence that he remains determined to abandon Hinduism, and 
equally that he wishes the change, whether to Christianity or 
something else, to be a corporate change of his people. 

The centenary of the birth of Keshab Chandra Sen, the 
great social reformer, was celebrated in Calcutta in November. 

A fourth great aim, perhaps the main concern of the new 
governments, is to push ahead with elementary education. This 
subject is dealt with below (see pp. 32-3). 

THE CHURCH AND ITS WorK.—It may be thought that undue 
prominence has been given above to the social aims and activities 
of the provincial governments. But a moment’s reflexion will 
show that they are not only removing obstacles which have 
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hampered the work of the Church for a century and more, but 
are an outcome of that work. The servants of Him who came 
to bind up the broken-hearted and release the prisoners can only 
rejoice to see the introduction of legislation such as is briefly 
indicated above, and are showing themselves ready to co-operate 
as fully as possible. 

To give some examples: a result of the introduction of pro- 
hibition into the Salem district of Madras, with the vanishing 
of the ubiquitous village toddy-shop, was a great increase of 
leisure time. With a view to showing the villagers how to employ 
it to good advantage, the Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Educa- 
tion in Madras came forward and has, in co-operation with the 
government, trained leaders and organized village games, seasoned 
with talks on such topics as the benefit of physical exercise, 
village sanitation and the bases of health. The result has been 
of immense benefit to the district and is to be repeated in other 
districts. The recent introduction of prohibition into the 
Cuddapah district has greatly strengthened the hands of the 
Church in the Dornakal diocese in its fight against intemper- 
ance. The executive committee of the National Christian Council 
has passed a minute welcoming the new policy and associating 
itself with any attempt to deal effectively with the drink problem. 
The Y.W.C.A. is making efforts to meet the need of safe and 
suitable housing arrangements and social centres for the young 
unmarried Indian women increasingly entering the professions 
both in towns and, especially as teachers, in villages, where 
conditions of their work are causing grave concern among people 
of all creeds. 

Again, work for the uplift of the depressed classes has from 
the first been a concern of the Church, which rejoices at any 
sincere attempt to raise these downtrodden people. 

If the Church would be content to limit its work to humani- 
tarian services it would be cordially welcomed by social re- 
formers. Humanitarian services, however, though of great 
importance, are in a sense only a by-product of its central 
work: which is to make Christ known in India; and its insistence 
on that work as central is earning it increasingly the disfavour 
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—not to say animosity—of non-Christian social reformers. Mr 
Gandhi, who, while admiring the ethical ideas of Christianity, 
has scarcely shown an understanding of its fundamental meaning, 
is foremost among those who deprecate conversion as unworthy 
‘proselytism.’ Others, and they are numerous among the Hindus, 
view with apprehension the movement of large numbers of 
Untouchables and a not inconsiderable number of caste Hindus 
towards Christianity, as a loss of Hindu communal ‘electors. 
The Church in Travancore, for example, has to reckon with 
the growth of the Kerala Hindu Mission, which exists to spread 
Hindu religious beliefs, provide social services for the backward 
and facilities for reception of would-be converts into the Hindu 
fold; it has generous government support. And many a village 
sadhu may now be found, no wandering mendicant, but an 
up-to-date active Hindu propagandist. 

The group movements towards Christianity, however, 
steadily continue; the tide still flows. At the beginning of 1938 
there were twenty-seven thousand preparing for baptism in the 
Kistna area of the Dornakal diocese, and close on another five 
thousand asked for baptism at the end of the ‘week of witness’ 
in that area. The (British) Methodist mission in Hyderabad, 
Trichinopoly and Madras in 1937 alone received over thirteen 
thousand by baptism into the Church, and the movement of 
caste Hindu groups as steadily continues. 

There is also a new movement towards Christianity among 
the Bhils of Central India. In the past three years thirty thousand 
have been baptized or received as catechumens in the churches 
connected with the Canadian mission (UCC). A movement 
among the depressed classes of the area is now beginning and a 
scheme for organizing and developing the work has been adopted. 

The five years’ forward movement in evangelism, launched 
in 1935, is increasingly enlisting lay men and women in evan- 
gelistic service, and ‘weeks of witness’ have again been held in 
many places. But a report from Chota Nagpur makes the com- 
ment that although these ‘weeks’ are meeting with good response 
in new areas, repetition in any one area meets with far less 
response, indicating that change in method may be advantageous. 
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A special survey of evangelism in the Marathi-speaking 
districts of the Bombay Presidency is being made as a result 
of a retreat-conference held in Poona in February, under the 
auspices of the Bombay Representative Christian Council. 

A problem of the Church everywhere continues to be that 
of supplying a ministry adequte to its growth—two hundred 
thousand annually. The Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, 
in addition to planning for theological colleges in all the larger 
language areas, has formulated plans for the creation of two 
new dioceses: that of Meerut, formed out of the present dioceses 
of Lahore and Lucknow, and that of Bhagalpur from the diocese 
of Calcutta. It is also proposed to divide the diocese of Rangoon, 
and to transfer the areas of Aden and Perim from the diocese 
of Bombay to that of Egypt and the Sudan. The Rev. Stephen 
Neill has been appointed to the bishopric of Tinnevelly. 

A general assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Lushai 
hills adopted a policy of the assumption of greater responsibility 
by the pastors and their district churches. Following a custom 
of the country, and in view of the scarcity of actual money, the pay- 
ment in kind of one-fifth of the pastors’ salaries was agreed upon. 

The German missions continue to work under great diffi- 
culties on account of the exchange problem. 

What may be called the ashram movement is growing. The 
Christa Prema Seva Sangha has started a new branch in the 
Nasik diocese, to work in close relation to the Poona ashram. 
The Christa Sishya ashram near Coimbatore, founded by Bishop 
and Mrs Pakenham Walsh, has established close relations with 
the Syrian Orthodox Church, daily services being conducted 
alternately by leaders of the two communities in the common 
chapel. The Christian ashram at Brindaban has been repeatedly 
set on fire and the leader—who himself became a Christian 
when visiting this place of Hindu pilgrimage twelve years ago 
—has been warned that neither he nor it will be permitted to 
remain in the scared town. The Sat Tal ashram continues to 
exercise a wide and deep influence. 

The well-known Christian leader, Rai Bahadur N. K. 
Mukerji of Allahabad, died suddenly in October. 
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On the closing days of 1937 thanksgivings were offered at 
Dornakal for the twenty-five years of God’s blessing on the 
diocese since its foundation in 1912, and on the bishop who was 
consecrated at that time. The new cathedral, in which Indian 
art has been utilized, nears completion. 

A former Muslim mullah has been ordained priest in Mardan, 
North-West Frontier Province, the field of the Danish Pathan 
mission, the service being conducted in Pushtu by the (Swedish) 
Bishop of Tranquebar. This was the first occasion on which a 
Pathan has been ordained in the province. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has accepted its first 
missionaries to Africa, a young Indian and his wife who have 
sailed to Umtali, Southern Rhodesia, for work among Indians. 

The economic basis of the younger churches has been the 
subject of research during the last two years by Mr J. Merle 
Davis (director of the Department of Social and Industrial 
Research and Counsel). Seventeen Indian Christian colleges and 
universities undertook sections of this study under Mr Davis’s 
direction. Both urban and rural conditions have been examined 
and the results have been incorporated in a report presented to 
the Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council. 

CuurcH UNIOoN.—The fifteenth session of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Church Union met in Madras in February, when the 
following reports from the three negotiating churches were 
received (South India United Church, Methodist Church, 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon). The district councils of 
the first-named were considering changes suggested by the 
general assembly. The Methodist Church had made no change 
in its general attitude of approval to the proposed scheme. 
The last-named reported a desire for greater simplicity in the 
form of the scheme to be presented to diocesan councils for 
their final vote, and the decision to remit the scheme, for an 
opinion as to its acceptability in its present form, to the con- 
sultative committee of the Lambeth Conference (which meets 
annually), in the hope of receiving such an opinion during the 
year. No change was made in the scheme, but the Joint Com- 
mittee adopted as a preamble a statement of its conviction 
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that the solution of difficulties can come only where ‘a spirit 
of deep love in Christ and a determination to achieve the fullness 
of unity through mutual trust and the experience of fellowship’ 
are combined with conscientious agreement on principles. 

The Evangelical and Reformed Church associated with the 
American Evangelical Mission in the Central Provinces has 
been received into the North India United Church. The two 
movements for union in North India continue their work. 

Baptist churches in association with the Australian and 
New Zealand Baptist missions have come into the Bengal 
Baptist Union (completed in 1937) and negotiations are pro- 
ceeding for linking up those in the American Baptist field. 

EpucaTIon.—The provincial governments from the start 
emphasized the need for a great expansion of elementary educa- 
tion. A scheme promulgated by Mr Gandhi from his home at 
Wardha (hence known as ‘the Wardha scheme’) has the support 
of the Congress party. Its main features are: the stress it lays 
on vocational work, to which the greater part of the school day 
is given; its plan of making the schools self-supporting through 
the sales of the products of the children’s work; the secular 
character of the schools, in which no religious teaching would 
be given. The scheme has been widely discussed and has not 
found general favour in educational circles, mainly on account 
of the second feature noted above. Congress opponents have, 
however, since stated that self-support is not an essential feature 
of the scheme. But Congress has set up a special committee to 
prepare for its introduction, and the first group of about one 
hundred and sixty teachers is being trained at Wardha. The 
Madras government has decided to introduce one ‘Wardha’ 
school, as an experiment, in each district. 

The ministers of education in Bengal, Bombay and the 
Central Provinces have drawn up schemes of elementary educa- 
tion which resemble the Wardha scheme in stressing the value 
of teaching handicrafts, but reject the idea of self-support based 
on the children’s labour. As mentioned last year, Christian 
schools are increasingly developing vocational education. 

A new primary education act has been brought into force in 
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Bengal, by which the schools have come under the district 
school boards, which appoint and pay the teachers; the grant- 
in-aid system is discontinued; no fees are to be charged; religious 
instruction is to be given to the pupils in their own religions. 
The last three mentioned provisions closely affect Christian 
schools, which have relied heretofore on government grants 
and fees. The Bengal Christian Council, after considering the 
changes which the act introduces, have urged the missions and 
churches to co-operate fully and allow their schools to come 
under the district school boards. 

There is some uneasiness among Indian Christians in the 
Madras Presidency since an educational rule was issued in 
July, interpreting an order of 1934 and stating that converts 
from the depressed classes to Christianity or any other religion 
are not entitled to the full fee concessions permitted by the 
government to be granted by local boards and municipalities 
to members of the depressed classes. Half-fee concessions are 
still permitted to Christian and non-Christians. The Madras 
Guardian stated (Oct. 13th) that repercussions can be seen all 
over the province in discrimination against Christians in other 
than educational affairs. 

What future legislation will be in regard to education cannot 
be predicted. A writer in this Review for July stressed the need 
of missions to direct their strength to giving Christian youth an 
education at the same time a preparation for life and thoroughly 
Christian. The problems before Christian educationists to-day 
were well summed up in an address by Miss Van Doren (until 
recently educational secretary of the National Christian Council 
of India, Burma and Ceylon) at Kodaikanal in the hot weather. 
They were: how to make education flexible enough to meet 
changing Indian needs; how to make schools efficient on an in- 
sufficient budget; how to get rid of inefficient schools; how to 
provide a Christian education in government secular schools; 
how to bridge the gulf between theory and practice. She suggested 
the development of a few schools which should serve as models, 
and the pursuance of adult literacy. 

The literacy movement is progressing energetically; several 
3 
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missionary societies have appointed special literacy workers. 
Dr Laubach’s system has been adopted among village groups 
by students of various Christian colleges, notably of Lahore 
university, with great success. The research work of the Christian 
colleges and universities initiated by Mr Merle Davis is referred 
to elsewhere (p. 31). As foreshadowed in last year’s survey, a 
residential hall (Noble Hall) is being built at the Andhra Christian 
College, Guntur, for the accommodation of Anglican students. 

The executors of the late Sadhu Sundar Singh in collabora- 
tion with the Indian Sunday School Union have agreed upon 
the regulations of the bequest to further Bible knowledge among 
Indian children, and the first award of prizes was made in 1938 
on the result of examinations conducted by the latter body. 

It is the custom of the Editors to omit references to persons 
by name as far as possible in these annual surveys, but an 
exception may well be made on the occasion of the retirement 
of Mr and Mrs A. E. Annett at the end of 1937 after many 
years of work in India, of which twenty-eight were given to 
promoting Sunday-school work in a way which has been an 
inspiration to many. 

The Henry Martyn School of Islamics succeeded in raising 
funds sufficient to continue its work, but decided to leave 
Lahore for less expensive quarters. The school moved up to 
Landour in April for the hot weather and rains, and plans ex- 
tension work on the plains for the cold weather. The Landour 
session led to many personal contacts, and the new arrange- 
ment has been a success in every way, the year closing with a 
balance. 

An interesting experiment was tried at Delhi in January 
when a small conference of school matrons gathered, led by 
three English women, to gain some help towards forming an 
enlightened attitude to sex education. The experiment was 
entirely successful and is to be repeated. 

An appeal has been launched in Great Britain by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on behalf of Anglo-Indian schools. By 
the close of November about £27,500 had been raised. 

MepicaL Work.—Plans for a union Christian medical 
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college which have been under consideration for some years 
were carried several stages further during 1938. The sixth 
general conference of the Christian Medical Association which 
met at New Delhi in April was largely occupied with the scheme, 
and finally was able to recommend the “evelopment of a medical 
centre at Allahabad, consisting of 1 hospital which should 
include preventive medicine, reach out into the surrounding 
rural area and give facilities to doctors and nurses needing special 
training. The goal of the centre would be to become the desired 
union college. The scheme was approved by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Christian Council meeting in Nagpur in 
July, and remitted to London and New York for consideration. 
The scheme owes much to the advice of Dr Edward Hume, 
who spent three months in India the previous year studying the 
whole situation. The site originally suggested was Vellore, but 
the Council in India of the Vellore Missionary Medical School 
for Women decided that the time was not ripe for introducing 
co-education. Also, the college (in common with others in India, 
including the Women’s Christian Medical College, Ludhiana) 
is seeking funds to raise its status from the licentiate to the 
M.B., B.S. grade, the government having decided to with- 
draw recognition from medical schools of licentiate grade 
only. 

The central hospital supply agency started in Bombay in 
1937 by the Christian Medical Association has proved of the 
greatest value and has been widely used by the Christian 
hospitals for purchasing drugs and surgical appliances. 

Among new medical enterprises of 1938 should be men- 
tioned the Zamurradganj leper home and hospital near Fyzabad 
and the successful completion of the first year in the Mangal- 
Tarai leper colony (Central Provinces) where the experiment of 
grouping arrested cases of young people with the healthy 
children of leper parentage has been tried; the new hospital of 
the Irish Presbyterian mission at Dohad (Bombay Presidency); 
and the new cottage hospital for Doms opened near Benares 
after sixteen years of dispensary work among these depressed- 
class people. Medical missions have also associated themselves 
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with Lady Linlithgow’s campaign against tuberculosis, formed 
at the close of 1937. 

The leper home and hospital at Purulia has celebrated 
its jubilee. In the fifty years nearly thirteen thousand patients 
have been treated and of them over four thousand have been 
baptized. 

Work is still being carried on in temporary quarters at 
Quetta, but it is hoped that the foundations of the new hospital, 
to succeed that destroyed in the earthquake of May 1935, will 
soon be laid. 

LITERATURE.—The great stress being laid on the use of the 
mother tongue by the various provincial governments has led 
to a revival of interest in vernacular literature. Unhappily there 
is a mass of undesirable reading matter coming from the press. 
This constitutes a challenge to the Church. In no country of the 
East or Africa is sufficiently serious attention given to Christian 
literature, but in India good use is made of the available re- 
sources; there are eight full-time literature workers in as many 
language areas, and a number of missionaries set apart for literary 
work. 

Material for use in mass movement areas has been provided 
in three languages during the year, through the activity of the 
Christian literature secretary of the National Christian Council. 
In preparation for the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council a series of forty-four booklets was published 
during the cold weather of 1937-38, to guide the many study 
groups which were formed in connexion with churches, colleges, 
hospitals and other bodies. 

The Bombay Tract and Book Society has been so re- 
organized as to come into closer relations with the Bombay 
Representative Christian Council and is pushing forward the 
preparation and publication of the Marathi Christian literature 
needed. 

NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CouNCIL.—The work of the Council 
has been mentioned in several places, as it is closely related to 
Christian education, evangelism and other activities of the 
Church. The Council has naturally given special attention to 
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the meeting of the International Missionary Council at Tam- 
baram, in the buildings of the Madras Christian College. 
A special committee was formed to make local arrangements 
and the staff of the College have co-operated generously. 

The Council’s secretaries respectively for evangelistic and 
mass movement work and for Christian literature, whose ap- 
pointments were noted in our last survey, have completed their 
first year. The Council has lost the services of Miss A. B. Van 
Doren, who has been so admirable an educational secretary 
since 1932, on her appointment to the staff of St Christopher’s 
College, Madras. 

Two conferences arranged by the Council call for notice. 
The first met in Nagpur in July to consider the question of the 
self-support of the Church in India. Delegates from all over 
India and from Burma took part. It was stressed that self-support 
should never be looked upon as the chief aim of any local church ! 
and that evangelism is the work of the whole Church and of all 
its individual members. An appeal was made to all the churches 
to make a serious study of the matter. The second conference 
met at Meerut later in the month, to consider the best use of a 
gift which had been offered anonymously in America for the 
development of mass movements in the United Provinces. The 
offer was gratefully accepted. The conference endorsed the 
opinion that evangelism is the responsibility of the individual 
and recommended that a five years’ training fund be formed, 
for establishing a scheme of special courses and retreats for the 
inspiration and instruction of all types of church workers. The 
conference had in mind elders and other church officers who 
need help to enable them to take a worthy part in the service of 
the Church and in evangelism. The plan is to have travelling 
teams of leaders, each team with an existing training institu- 
tion as a base, which will cover the whole United Provinces 
area. 

Two new regional Christian councils have been formed 
and affiliated to the National Christian Council during the 
year: those of Assam and Utkal (Orissa). 


’ See article by the Bishop of Dornakal in this Review for July. 
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BuRMA 


The seventh quadrennial conference of the Student Christian 
Movement of India, Burma and Ceylon met in Rangoon at 
Christmas 1937. About eight hundred were present. The 
movement was celebrating its twenty-fifth year. 

Communal strife between Buddhists and Muslims over a 
religious controversy broke out in Rangoon in July and quickly 
spread over the country. Serious rioting took place and even yet 
sporadically recurs at intervals. Commercial interests have 
suffered considerably; schools as well as shops and banks were 
closed for a time. 

In connexion with the meeting of the Burma Christian 
Council in July, a rural reconstruction rally was held and the 
Council recommended missions and churches to form com- 
mittees for helping the village churches. The Council under- 
took to work out suggested activities, and a group at Judson 
College to provide travelling exhibits. 

The Anglican Church, the (American) Baptist and (British) 
Methodist missions have agreed to appoint jointly a literature 
secretary for Burma, each contributing towards the cost. 


CEYLON 


The Christian cause in Ceylon is facing attempts to bring 
about a Hindu revival which gains some of its strength from a 
nationalist movement; Christianity is ‘a foreign religion.’ The 
effect of opposition is to put Christians more on their mettle 
and to stimulate witnessing. The five years’ forward movement 
launched in India in 1935 extends also to Ceylon and is carried 
on mainly by lay men and women. 

After seven years’ work by a revision committee of three 
Singhalese and one Englishman a union version of the Singhalese 
Bible has been published. This revision synchronizes with the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the publication of 
the Singhalese New Testament. A service book for Sunday- 
school use and children’s services has also been prepared. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


HE Tiserans still await the identification of the new 

Dalai Lama. It is now about four years since the death of 

the last Dalai Lama. The Tashi Lama, who has been unsuccess- 

ful in his efforts to enter Tibet and who claimed to have found 

the reincarnate Dalai Lama, died in China, near the border, 
at the end of 1937. 

The Moravian mission in Litre Trset, on the Kashmir- 
Tibet border, has been discouraged through an outbreak of 
Buddhist opposition in Kyelang, during which one of the leading 
families relapsed into Buddhism and a general boycott of Chris- 
tians in the town was adopted. One result, however, was a closer 
binding together in Christian fellowship those who stood firm. 
A new evangelistic medium, in the form of painted scrolls 
depicting the life of Christ, is being used. These have been 
designed by the missionaries and painted by a Tibetan Christian 
artist at Khalatse, in the style of the widely-used religious scrolls 
of Buddhism. The Christian monthly Ladakh Herald is slowly 
increasing its circulation. It is known to be penetrating many 
isolated districts of western Tibet. The wireless installation at 
Leh is a great source of joy. Delhi programmes are received. 

Following the defeat of the six-months’ rebellion of the 
Muslims in SINKIANG towards the close of 1937, the whole 
province has come under the authority of General Sheng, the 
governor, and order seems to have been restored. The rebel 
leaders, at Russian instigation, undertook to support the Chinese 
armies against Japan. 

Russian influence in Sinkiang is directed increasingly against 
religion. The Swedish missionaries in 1936 had to close all their 
schools and have not had permission to reopen them. In the 
winter of 1937-38 the authorities imprisoned most of the 
Christians, servants and other workers of the mission at Kashgar, 
Yengi-Hissar and Yarkand. Those who were not imprisoned were 
forbidden to stay in mission compounds and all connexion 
between the missions and the people was cut off. A little later the 
mission station at Yengi-Hissar met the same fate as that of 
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Hancheng in 1937 and was burnt down. The missionaries have 
had to leave the country. Most of them have returned to Sweden; 
some have gone to India. The fate of the Turki Christians is 
grievous. Many Muslims have been recently willing to listen. 
The Turki colporteurs of the mission, who continued their Bible 
distribution as long as possible, sold large numbers. The col- 
porteurs are now in prison. 

The Central Asian Mission (British) started a forward move- 
ment in 1937, to obtain twenty new missionaries and a greatly 
increased income by the end of 1938. About half the expected 
missionaries have been accepted and gone out, and a recon- 
naissance tour to plan for new stations was carried out in the 
latter half of the year, in the great territory lying north-east of 
Kashmir. A Balti language school has been started at Khapalw. 





THE NEAR EAST 
GENERAL 


HE executive committee of the Near East Christian Council 
met at Shimlan, near Beirut, in May, and considered 
reports from the various committees of the Council. It was 
evident that the decision taken at the biennial meeting of the 
Council at Alexandria the previous year, to concentrate through- 
out the area on quickening the spiritual life of the churches and 
on intensifying evangelistic work, had met with good response; 
everywhere was to be found a spirit of hope for fuller life. 

The committee on education presented the report of the 
comprehensive study which has been made of Christian educa- 
tion in the area in its bearing on the upbuilding of the Church. 
A feeling of disappointment at the little which has been accom- 
plished was balanced by a determination to advance along the 
lines emphasized in the report. 

The study of evangelization among Muslims has been 
pressed forward and an agreement reached on the main principles 
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to be observed in carrying forward more detailed study. The 
final report will appear shortly. Some important studies which 
have been carried out in the presentation of the Gospel to 
Muslims have been reproduced in the volume on evangelism 
prepared for the Madras meeting, and to be published later. 

A proposal was adopted concerning the secretaryship of 
the Central Literature Committee for Muslims, from which Miss 
C. E. Padwick now wishes to retire, to give her time to other 
work. Miss K. Henrey agreed to co-operate as joint secretary 
with Miss Padwick until the biennial meeting of the Council 
in 1939, when the matter will come up for review. 

The United Missionary Council of Syria and Palestine 
(Northern Section) met at Beirut in April. Among the matters 
to which attention was called was the alarming spread of the 
gambling spirit, with the inevitable evil consequences. 

The Moslem World has completed twenty-seven years under 
the editorship of Dr S. M. Zwemer; the Rev. E. E. Calverley, 
Ph.D., Professor of Arabic and Islamics at Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, has now been appointed co-editor. The Foundation 
has assumed responsibility for this well-known quarterly. 


TURKEY 


The death occurred in November of Kemal Atatiirk, founder 
of the new Turkey and first president of the Republic. General 
Ismet In6dnii was elected to succeed him. 

The westernization of Turkey has gone on apace. The modern 
city of Ankara (Angora), which has grown up in a few years 
on what was an arid plain, is symbolic of the whole movement 
westward. A vast ten-year health programme was instituted in 
October. A powerful radio station has recently been built, which 
aims at including in its daily eighteen-hour programme items 
which will appeal to village listeners and meet some of their 
needs. The goal aimed at is a receiving-set in every village. 
Another goal is a school in every village, and great efforts are 
being made to train large numbers of teachers, for this goal is 
still some way off. Elementary education is indeed compulsory 
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already, but in many cases the compulsion cannot be im- 
plemented. 

Much discussion has taken place during the year in the 
Istanbul press on the subject of school and college discipline, 
which seems to be remarkably lax; one reads of students threaten- 
ing the staff with revolvers, which, as the press remarks, is not 
fitting. The modern outlook precludes strong punitive measures, 
but does not appear to provide means for combining discipline 
with freedom. It is interesting to note the pathetic poverty of 
suggestions from those who have evicted religion from the 
schools, and have found no place even for the substitute— 
‘moral teaching.’ Here comes in the value of the schools under 
Christian management, which do combine discipline and 
freedom. An instance of the appreciation of their work appears 
in the government’s co-operation with the boys’ school at Talas 
in Anatolia, under the American Board. Fifty boys were sent at 
government expense for a year’s course with such satisfactory 
results that the experiment is to be repeated. 

In many government schools there is not only no religious 
and moral teaching given, but distinct anti-religious teaching. 
The children are taught that there is no God, no use in prayer, 
and that educated people have ceased to be believers. In setting 
its face towards the West, Turkey has met and accepted a good 
deal of western materialism, so that missionaries are saying that it 
is not primarily Islam but materialism with which they have to deal. 

At the same time, there is developing a more open-minded 
attitude towards many matters, including religion, and although 
there is no wide-open door for Gospel preaching in Turkey, the 
evangelist can get a hearing if there is no suspicion that his 
message has any political affinities. There is a free field for the 
circulation of Christian literature, and the Scriptures, which have 
been published in Latin script, are selling readily. In the Istanbul 
area it has been found that the establishment of small, scattered 
prayer groups among the members of the Evangelical and 
Oriental churches has served to strengthen and encourage them 
in life and witness. It is too soon to say what the new régime may 
have in store. 
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SYRIA 


Under the Franco-Turkish agreement signed in July the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta has become an autonomous province of 
Syria, garrisoned by an equal number of French and Turkish 
troops until the constitution is working normally. The first 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly was held in September at 
Antioch and formally approved the statutes of the new State, 
which is to be known as the Hatay. It is declared that all citizens 
shall have equal rights. Two groups of people do not view the 
new State with joy: the Arab government in Damascus, in whose 
opinion a slice of Syrian territory has been presented by the 
mandatory power to a foreign State (for the republic of Hatay may 
now be regarded as a part of Turkey), and the Armenian settlers, 
who fled before the entry of the Turkish troops in July. Other 
groups, including 100,000 Armenian refugees settled in Syria and 
the Lebanon, are apprehensive of what their position may be, 
following the relinquishment by France of the mandate for 
Syria in 1940. There is still no legal recognition of a person’s 
change of faith from Islam to Christianity in Syria, and difficulties 
continue to occur. 

A cheering fact in a time of some political unrest has been 
the desire shown for education in the villages, strong enough to 
induce parents in outlying villages to let their children enter 
simple boarding-houses in connexion with central village Christian 
schools. 

Growing co-operation between the missions and the evan- 
gelical churches has enabled greater advantage to be taken of 
opportunities for evangelism, of which examples are: inter- 
church and inter-mission (French, American, Armenian, Syrian, 
British) joint planning of work in the Jezireh district and in the 
southern part of the Alaouite region, at conferences sponsored 
by the United Missionary Council, and the formation of the 
High Protestant Council in Syria and the Lebanon, a federation 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Presbyterian churches, 
the Society of Friends and other Protestant bodies. 

The Lebanon hospital for mental diseases at Asfuriyeh (near 
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Beirut), under the care of members of the Society of Friends, 
has increased its accommodation for women and opened a 
section for occupational therapy; it has also been testing two 
new treatments for schizophrenia. 

The Christian influence of the rural work projects, which 
are being carried on by some of the higher educational institutions 
in Beirut and elsewhere, is not always easy to compute, but can 
be traced with some certainty both in the lives of some of the 
students and in the increased interest in religion shown by 
villagers who have profited by the social and welfare work under- 
taken by both men and women students. 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN 


Conditions in Palestine have gone steadily from bad to worse 
during the year. Opposition to any form of partition, as proposed 
by the Royal Commission of 1937, was firmly held by the Arabs, 
both Muslim and Christian. Opposition from the Jewish side was 
almost as great, though, believing it to be the only solution, 
Jewish opinion was reluctantly willing to consider partition in 
principle, though objecting to the particular proposals of the 
Royal Commission. A small commission to study the technical 
questions and the practicability of the partition plans was in 
Palestine from the end of April till early in August (see below, 
p- 46). 

There has been a steady growth of terrorism, almost entirely 
from the Arab side, the new Jewish colonies being specially 
marked out for attack. Arabs, too, who were suspected of helping 
Government or being opposed tothe Mufti have been assassinated. 
At one time during the summer the Jewish discipline showed 
signs of weakening and certain elements resorted to counter- 
attacks, but the leaders have done their utmost to condemn and 
check any desire for reprisals. British officials have been murdered 
and troops ambushed. 

A barbed-wire double or triple fence (“Tegart’s wall’) has 
been erected for about fifty miles along the frontier between 
Palestine and Syria, Transjordan and Lebanon, in order to 
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prevent both the hiding of criminals in Syria and Lebanon and 
the inward smuggling of arms and entry of agitators. 

‘Civil administration is almost completely paralysed outside 
the Jewish colonies and the few large towns,’ wrote a correspond- 
ent to The Times in October. On the same day the Colonial 
Secretary acknowledged in Parliament that the Arab police 
could not be relied on, and that though military control had been 
established over large tracts of the country, southern Palestine 
was largely without control. Isolated acts of armed revolt were 
rapidly giving place to a united Arab rebellion. The whole 
political situation was one of gloom. Missions are almost the 
sole surviving factor in maintaining friendship between Briton 
and Arab. 

Among minor troubles must be noted the unsafe condition in 
which both the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and 
that of the Nativity in Bethlehem have been discovered to be. 
A government scheme proposes to allot the cost of repairs 
among the chief communities which use the church. 

Yet it is surprising how many islands stand out from the sea 
of trouble. The demand for education has been described as 
‘a boom’ and all the Christian schools are filled. The girls’ 
school (CMS) in its new buildings at Amman has the confid- 
ence of the leading Muslim families and is looking towards 
starting a boarding department for village girls; the Bishop’s 
school at Amman (boys) moved into its new buildings in May 
and is already becoming a cultural centre in the town, through 
providing evening classes for the public and the use of its 
library; the new hall of St George’s school, Jerusalem, in memory 
of the late Bishop MacInnes, was opened and dedicated in May. 
And it must be remembered that pupils of the different com- 
munities mix without strain in these schools. There is reported 
a marked increase in the interest taken in social work by the 
pupils in the Christian schools; large numbers of the elder 
boys and girls volunteered to teach in daily vacation Bible schools 
during the summer holidays, and took a deep interest in the 
thousand or more children who attended the score of schools 
held. The special summer school for teachers in the Trans- 
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jordan schools, held at Amman, was well attended. So also has 
been the Newman School of Missions, in Jerusalem. 

Christian medical work also stands out. The new hospital 
at Es Salt has provided much improved conditions of work and 
a small temporary clinic is at work at Jerash. Other hospitals and 
dispensaries also report increasing work; news from Nablus 
(which has been a greatly disturbed centre in recent years) 
speaks of a growth in midwifery and child welfare work. 

The Church suffered the loss by death, in June, of Canon 
J. E. Hanauer, the senior Anglican priest in Palestine. 

It could not be expected that the Church would be entirely 
free from fear or from racial bitterness in the present unhappy 
period, but the spirit of Christ also is at work, so that men and 
women can look forward to a time when the present troubles will 
have found solution and more constructive work is possible. 
Those who met in Tiberias for the universal week of prayer 
last January, closely following armed conflict on the Lake on 
Christmas Day, looked earnestly for the time when the land, 
holy to members of all three religions, should again become a place 
of peace. But that day is not yet, although new hope has arisen. 

The partition commission reported in November; it con- 
sidered impracticable the partition scheme proposed by the 
Royal Commission of 1937. The British government agreed with 
this conclusion and has invited representatives of the Jewish 
Agency, of Palestinian Arabs and of neighbouring States to 
confer in London, in order to arrive at an understanding. 

Mention has more than once been made in the Review of 
the establishment by the Roman Catholic Church of houses of 
religious contemplative Orders in close connexion with some 
area of missionary work, which is made the object of continual 
prayer. The way has opened for the adoption of this form of 
missionary service by the Cowley Fathers and the Sisters of the 
Love of God, both of Oxford. Two houses have been left in 
trust to the Anglican diocese in Jerusalem, and the two Orders 
have been invited to take up residence and maintain a ministry 


of prayer in the Holy Land for Christian unity and for 
peace. 
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IRAN 


The growth of communications referred to in former surveys 
has been illustrated by the completion of the new railway from the 
Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf in August. Although foreign 
engineers carried out the work, the line owes nothing to any 
foreign loan, a fact which gives great satisfaction. 

In addition to the growth of education of children, adult 
education is making great progress. A report issued in March 
speaks of well over 120,000 new adult students enrolled in 
thirty-four localities. 

Iran has followed the lead of the West in less admirable ways. 
A new military service law was ratified by Parliament in April, 
by which every Iranian youth becomes liable for military 
service at the beginning of his twenty-first year, when he must 
spend two years in active service (afterwards being on the 
special reserve list for a further twenty-three years). This 
interferes with the normal years of university education. 

The Young People’s Christian Union of Iran is hoping for 
affiliation to the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

The Church in Iran is composed of many strands; a recent 
survey showed that converts from Islam, Judaism and Zoro- 
astrianism found a home in it; some have also come from the 
Armenian and old Nestorian churches. Special Sunday evening 
services in Teheran, with addresses on the meaning of Christ 
to the individual, have drawn good congregations, especially of 
youth, and awakened a good deal of interest, leading to some 
conversions. Daily services held in Holy Week resulted in 
renewed spiritual power among church members. 

News has come from more than one mission of encourage- 
ment in the villages, especially of South Iran, where small groups 
of converts from Islam are becoming each the nucleus of a 
village church. Colporteurs of the Bible societies report a willing- 
ness in the villages both to receive copies of the Gospels and 
to discuss their message. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has transferred its headquarters from Isfahan to Teheran. This 
society and the American Bible Society have perfected a new 
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arrangement whereby they conduct work jointly throughout 
the Near East. 

A plea has been made by a missionary in Iran that in all 
Christian literature prepared for use in that country during 
the next two years a strongly positive Christian note should be 
struck, in the belief that the time is ripe for the issue of such 
literature. 


IRAQ 


As in other countries of the Near East, rapidly extending 
communications have to be reported; travel between north and 
south and between east and west in Iraq is now easy. An airport 
for land and sea ’planes has been opened at Basra, and a land 
airport north of Baghdad. That city is being transformed; new 
streets and bridges are appearing, also a new "bus system. All 
these developments made possible not only the holding of a 
medical conference of several Near Eastern countries in February, 
but an athletic meeting between the Iraq Olympic Club and 
one from Damascus. The keenest interest is being shown in 
Iraq in the question of Jewish settlement in Palestine; deep 
sympathy with the Arabs is felt. 

The closing of the Assyrian Settlement National Appeal 
(launched in London in March 1936) at the close of 1937 was 
foreshadowed in our last survey. The Iraqi government was 
asked to take steps to ensure a secure settlement of those Assyrians 
still in the country, and agreed to do so. 

Missionary work is small in extent and somewhat difficult 
to carry on in Iraq. Bookshops which sell Arabic Christian 
literature are centres of evangelistic work in Mosul and some 
other towns. Probably mainly because of political unrest, 
missionary workers have been watched with great suspicion, and 
a tragic outcome was the murder in June, in his home at Dahuk, 
of the Rev. Roger Cumberland of the American mission. 

It is planned to start a small demonstration farm outside 
Kirkut. The hostel referred to in earlier surveys which provides 


a home for girls in government schools in Mosul has continued 
its useful work. 
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ARABIA 


Every year western civilization makes further inroads into 
Arabia: motor-cars, flying-boats, wireless stations make com- 
munications ever more rapid and easy. Although Arabia is still 
the religious centre of the Muslim world and the Beduin are 
notoriously conservative, this impact of the western world is 
beginning to set in motion forces which must eventually bring 
about not only social but religious changes. Slavery, for example, 
still continues and is countenanced by Islam, but is not compatible 
with the new ideas which are percolating into the country. 
As in other countries of the Near East, a materialist attitude of 
mind is growing. 

The fanaticism and intolerance of the Wahhabi movement of 
a generation ago is melting and Arabia to-day is by no means a 
land closed to missionary work. There are, indeed, more oppor- 
tunities than are being taken up, and the recent treaty of friend- 
ship concluded between rival sultans in the Hadhramaut will 
it is hoped inaugurate an era of peace conducive to missionary 
work. Annual medical and evangelistic tours have become a 
feature of the mission of the American Reformed Church. The 
improvement in communications has had the result of increasing 
the mission’s medical work. Not only can the doctor tour more 
easily, but it is far less difficult now for patients to get to a 
hospital for treatment. New buildings have been opened for the 
women’s hospital at Kuwait. 

Educational work lags far behind medical. The new mission- 
ary survey of Arabia! gives only four Christian schools in the 
whole country, all elementary. Direct evangelism is also circum- 
scribed in much of the area. But, as everywhere, medical work 
opens many doors. The mission of the American Reformed 
Church has been preparing for the celebration in 1939 of its 
fifty years of work. 


There has been a considerable migration of Jews from the 
Yemen into Palestine. 


1 Whither Arabia? By Harold Storm. See Bibliography No. 46. 
4 
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EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 

Egypt is pursuing a policy of co-operation and goodwill 
with the other countries of the Near East, both strengthening 
political and economic relations with them and establishing a 
position of religious and cultural leadership for herself. 

The laws governing the personal status of non-Muslims 
have been the subject of heated discussion in the press. Non- 
Muslims complain bitterly of the neglect of the government to 
pass legislation relieving certain grievances, especially as regards 
marriage law. Speaking early in the year, the ex-premier admitted 
frankly that public opinion was not yet ready for civil marriage 
or a civil code; Muslim law must still prevail to a great extent; 
the existence of the several Christian churches (Orthodox, Coptic, 
etc.), each with its own canon law, complicated the situation. 

The speech from the Throne on April 12th made special 
reference to the imperative need of raising the general standard 
of life, and outlined several government schemes for improving 
the living conditions of the poor. Signs of the times are the growth 
of social workers’ alliances in Cairo and Alexandria, and the 
lectures given and surveys made by the Cairo School of Social 
Work, subsidized by the ministry of education. The school 
completed its first year in June 1938, the average attendance 
having been about seventy-five. The course covers two years. 
Instruction was given by members of the faculty of the Egyptian 
University, officials of the ministries of education and public 
health, and a few other specialists, including a member of the 
staff of the American University. A campaign against illiteracy 
is also being pushed. Again, a survey of the causes of poverty 
in Egypt is being undertaken by the Egyptian Association for 
Social Studies. The American University is contributing the 
services of the same member of its staff for two days a week. 

There was a recrudescence of anti-missionary propaganda 
in the local Arabic press in the early part of the year, due chiefly 
to political opposition to a Coptic member of the Wafdist party. 

The draft of a bill to ban the teaching to children under 
sixteen years of age of a religion other than that of their parents or 
guardians has been submitted to Parliament and referred to the 
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proposals committee. The deputy responsible for the bill says 
that it does not aim at the prohibition of religious propaganda 
in general, but it does aim at prohibiting propaganda among 
inexperienced youth. There is nothing at present to indicate 
that the bill is likely to become law. 

There are still complaints from Christian parents (chiefly 
Copts) in southern Egypt that they have been fined for sending 
their children to Christian rather than to the compulsory govern- 
ment village schools. These schools give one-third of the time 
to study of Islam and the Koran and another third to classical 
Arabic, and Christian parents object to this heavy emphasis 
laid on the Muslim religion. The Church Missionary Society is 
co-operating with local Coptic communities in an experiment 
of opening village schools in the Giza and Menoufia provinces 
for Coptic children. It is hoped that these schools will become 
centres of spiritual enlightenment to whole villages. The work 
of the United Presbyterian Church in developing village education 
which includes handicrafts is welcomed by the Christians. 

The Egypt Inter-Mission Council is giving special considera- 
tion to the problem of the adequate training of Christian teachers. 
The establishment of a Christian training centre or, alternatively, 
hostels for Christian teachers training in government centres is 
being discussed. 

Mission schools have recorded excellent enrolments and 
mission hospitals were crowded most of the summer. 

The fourth International Leprosy Congress, held in Cairo, 
showed the keenness of governments, missions and philanthropic 
societies in grappling with the difficulties of stamping out the 
disease. It came as a surprise to a number of members to learn 
that in many cases it was the missionary who was doing most of 
the work for lepers and had initiated it. 

The new cathedral of All Saints was consecrated in Cairo 
in April by the Archbishop of York, assisted by the Bishop of 
Egypt and the Sudan. It will serve both as the cathedral church of 
the diocese and as the parish church of members of the Anglican 
communion in Cairo. At a service of the Fellowship of Unity, 
held in the cathedral three days later, choirs of the Greek, 
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Armenian, Coptic and Anglican churches each sang part of its 
liturgy. This was the first occasion of such participation. 

A further instance of friendly co-operation occurred when 
the Armenian bishop of Cairo asked the Anglican bishop that 
one of the latter’s clergy in the Sudan might baptize three 
Armenian infants living in Khartum, which was gladly done. 
The girls’ high school in Khartum, supported by the Fellowship 
of Unity in the Sudan (Greek, Armenian, Syrian, Coptic and 
Anglican churches) has had another successful year. 

Assistant Bishop Bullen of Egypt and the Sudan was killed 
in an aeroplane crash at the close of 1937. 

The Coptic, Evangelical and Anglican churches throughout 
Egypt show clear signs of a deepening spiritual life and a growing 
sense of responsibility towards non-Christians. This is particu- 
larly true of the younger Christians, as illustrated in the keenness 
of the Fellowship of Youth in the (Anglican) Boulac congrega- 
tion in Cairo, young men’s study circles, and in a monthly 
meeting at Menouf which is producing voluntary workers. 

An experiment was tried in February in holding a conference 
for Coptic Christian residents in the Giza province villages. 
The conference was organized by the Church Missionary 
Society’s hospital in Old Cairo. Four sessions were held for 
deepening spiritual life and encouraging Christian witness. 
A similar conference was held later at the hospital at Menouf. 

The foundation stone of the new premises of the Nile 
Mission Press was laid in Cairo in March. Six different churches 
were represented by those who took part in the ceremony. The 
building was ready for occupation in October. 

The De La Warr commission, which visited East Africa 
during the winter 1937-38 (see p. 59), passed through the 
Sudan on its way home, to enquire and report on the work of 
the Gordon Memorial College at Khartum and its relation to the 
development of the elementary and intermediate education of the 
northern Sudan. The place of mission schools in the area was 
discussed with the Commission, and the possibilities of develop- 
ing their work. As in British Africa, the government is desirous 
of co-operating with the missions in educational work, 
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The difficulty of getting girls to train as nurses in the Omdur- 
man hospital, an occupation foreign to Sudanese ideas of what 
is fitting, is being partially met by the girl guides of the Unity 
High School in Khartum, who attend the welfare clinic and are 
learning to help in certain ways and with great eagerness. The 
dispensary and welfare clinic lately opened in the north of the 
city has done good work. 


ABYSSINIA 


The independent kingdom of Abyssinia has passed into the 
province of Italian East Africa; this was tacitly acknowledged 
by the members of the Council of the League of Nations at its 
meeting on May 12th—a sad and humiliating sequel to the 
events of the last two years. An annexe to the Anglo-Italian 
agreement, signed in Rome on April 16th, expressed in somewhat 
ambiguous terms the Italian government’s willingness to consider 
favourably the work of British missions ‘in humanitarian and 
benevolent spheres.’ This may or may not be interpreted as 
tolerance of Christian evangelism. 

The depét of the British and Foreign Bible Society has hie 
kept open at Addis Ababa, but the future is uncertain. The 
Hermannsburg mission has been able to continue its work in 
Addis Ababa and partially to resume itineration in the interior. 
The American Presbyterian mission hospital has remained open. 
The Sudan Interior Mission continued work till the middle of 
August, but when compensation for mission property expro- 
priated by the Italian government was then paid and the mission 
was refused permission to take up other sites, the seven remain- 
ing missionaries were forced to return home. It is hoped to take 
up work along the Abyssinian border, and reach some of the 
people of that region. It is widely realized that the future of the 
Protestant Church in Italian East Africa must depend to some 
extent on the action of Italian Protestants—Waldenses and 
others—and the increasing collaboration of these groups with 
non-Italian missions is warmly welcomed. 

For Abyssinian refugees in Kenya, see p. 61. 
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NortTH AFRICA 


The experiment of holding a conference for converts in 
Algeria in 1937 was so great a success that it was repeated in 
1938. About one hundred met at Tizi-Ouzou at Easter, mostly 
Kabyle converts; a few Christian Arabs and missionaries from 
five societies made up the remainder. For the majority such a 
conference was a new experience. The need for Christian 
witness and the conditions needed to make such witness effective 
were the two main subjects. 

Missionaries report that there is willingness to listen to the 
Christian message in the Barbary States and that prospects for 
the Gospel were never brighter. Members of the North Africa 
Mission are planning to reach out to a Berber tribe, the Chaonia, 
in the Aures mountains. The Southern Morocco Mission has 
completed fifty years of work. 

Arrangements are being made for the visit of a missionary 
or an Egyptian evangelist to the North African mission stations, 
a visit which can hardly fail to promote a spirit of co-operation 
and to bring encouragement. 

In October the work of lengthening the existing motor road 
from Algiers across the Sahara to Fort Lamy was begun. It is 
intended to continue it to Bangassu on the Belgian Congo 
frontier. Missionary mobility will be greatly increased. 

With the inclusion of the four provinces of Libya in the 
national territory of Italy, decreed in October, the character of 
the colony has been somewhat changed. No evangelical missions 
have been in Libya for some years. 


THE BALKANS 


Following his visits to the Asian countries of the Near East 
and to Egypt, the Rev. H. H. Riggs, secretary of the Near East 
Christian Council, toured through Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania 
in June, bringing inspiration and encouragement especially to 
isolated missionaries and making known the work of the Council 
and the help it can give. He planned to visit the Arabian mission 
stations on his way to the Madras meeting. 
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The Zoé movement in GREECE, to which reference has been 
made in former surveys, has developed a fourth branch of 
activity: the Association of Christian Men of Science has been 
formed, the title of which describes its object. It started with 
about fifty members and is publishing a periodical, Aktines (The 
Ray), which has about 2500 subscribers. 

The work started three years ago at Belgrade, YUGOSLAVIA, 
by the Salvation Army has grown and is well established. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society has this year published the 
Gospel of St Luke in the Gipsy dialect. 

Advantage has been taken of an opening for Christian work 
among the Muslims of ALBANIA who constitute seventy per cent 
of the population. A small centre has been rented and a reading- 
room opened. 

The Baptist churches in RUMANIA have experienced difficul- 
ties on account of government regulations regarding worship. 





AFRICA 
West AFRICA 


IERRA LEONE.—A ten days’ mission was held in Freetown 

in January. Careful preparation had been made, both the 

press and the wireless being utilized, and many who came to the 
meetings seeking, found grace and new strength. 

The Union College at Bunumbu, with students from four 
different tribes and supported by three churches, has now passed 
the experimental stage and is making worthy contribution to 
the educational life of the country. A government commission is 
now enquiring into the status and aims of Fourah Bay College. 

Liperta.—During 1938 St John’s Gospel in Bassa and a book 
of occasional services, prayers and litanies in Vai were published. 
The translation of St Mark’s Gospel into Bassa has been finished 
but not yet published. The Worldwide Evangelization Crusade, 
which has formulated seven new objectives, one being Liberia, 
has sent out a party of seven for work among the Mano, Bassa 
and Gbii unevangelized tribes. 
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Go.p Coast.—Another of the seven new objectives of the 
above mission is a district in the north-west of the Gold Coast, on 
the borders of the Ivory Coast. Several new missionaries have 
sailed to open up work there; they, and those who have gone to 
Liberia, complete a total of fifty new missionaries for which 
prayer had been made. 

The long-drawn-out dispute between the growers and the 
dealers in cocoa arrived at a truce in April after the appointment 
of a commission of enquiry. The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the latter were published in October and it is hoped will 
lead to an agreed settlement. But in the meanwhile the economic 
strife had assumed a racial aspect which is not likely quickly to 
disappear. The firm of Cadbury of Bournville, one of the largest 
cocoa-traders, has given a sum of {5000 to the Gold Coast 
government, to establish scholarships in aid of women’s educa- 
tion, including child welfare, hygiene and any special training 
considered beneficial. 

Toco.—The dispute between cocoa growers and dealers 
seriously affected the Ewe Evangelical Church, for its income fell 
substantially with the falling price of cocoa in 1937-38. But the 
report of the Norddeutsche Missions-Gesellschaft points to a 
deepening of spiritual life as the transiency of material wealth 
came home to the church members. The mission continues to 
experience the difficulties inherent in the administration of 
the territory by the French and the British as two mandated 
areas, which have different requirements regarding education 
and the training of teachers. The common use of the Ewe Bible 
and of Ewe school books and religious literature is, however, a 
unifying factor. 

The restricted German missionary personnel emphasizes the 
need for training Africans as leaders both in the Church and the 
schools. 

NicEr1A.—The Christian Council of Nigeria, meeting after 
an interval of over three years, discussed the work of the Church 
in view of some of the evils, such as bribery, illicit distilling 
and drunkenness, which are so common in the territory. The 
Council meeting was thoroughly representative in character, 
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including Anglicans, Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians and 
members of the Salvation Army. 

On the bright side of the picture should be noted a gift 
of {100 from Christians of the Niger Delta for work among the 
outcastes in India. 

The Church has gathered in during the last six or seven years 
some thousands of men and women who came under the influence 
of the ‘prophet’ Joseph Babalola in Southern Nigeria. (Many 
others, under the leading of Europeans of a revivalist sect, have 
formed what is known as the African Apostolic Church.) The 
shepherding of these people, the education of their children, the 
care for their physical as well as their spiritual and mental needs, 
constitute a great task which is still developing. The first year’s 
work at the new hospital at Ado Ekiti has shown both the great 
need for medical aid and the possibilities of meeting it. The work 
at the Iyi Enu hospital is also steadily increasing and demanding 
more accommodation. The standard of nursing required for the 
government examinations is rising and—perhaps not unconnected 
with it—nursing as a career is beginning to appeal to the older 
schoolgirls. 

In memory of Bishop Tugwell a new welfare and training 
centre, with a nurses’ home, has been opened at Igbudu. 

The problem of dealing with leprosy, which is believed to be 
increasing in Nigeria, continues to engross much thought on the 
part of both the Church and the government. It has been esti- 
mated that at least three per cent (some would put it as high as 
ten per cent) of the population are affected. Among the latest 
leper colonies in which missions and government co-operate are 
those in Bornu and Zaria, conducted respectively by the Sudan 
United Mission and the Church Missionary Society. 

Missionary co-operation in education has been further 
developed east of the Niger, where the Church Missionary 
Society, the Methodist Missionary Society and the Church of 
Scotland mission have started a women teachers’ training 
college located at Aro Chuku, and at Wusi (CMS) where 
Methodist students also are in training. 

Many of the Muslim Emirs have been enquiring into the 
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Christian faith, and have taken copies of the Hausa Bible. Nearly 
three thousand copies were sold in the first half of the year. 

The Church in Nigeria is the poorer by the loss in January of 
Archdeacon Crowther, aged ninety-three, who was greatly 
beloved and whose life was closely bound up with the history 
of the Church on the Niger. 

FRENCH CAMEROONS.—Some doubt is felt in the Paris 
mission, since the events of October in Czechoslovakia, regarding 
the member of the Church of Czech Brethren who works in 
French Cameroons with the mission. He has been supported by 
his own Church, which hoped to send other missionaries also. 
Should his Church be unable to continue his support, this will 
be forthcoming from the mission. The mission is somewhat 
hampered by the lack of reinforcements to fill the places of 
missionaries going on furlough or retiring. 

The question of what language it would be best to use for 
religious literature in the grassland district is under discussion. 
The first native pastor for work in that district has now been 
ordained, and high hopes are placed on his ability to reach his 
own people. 

Conco.—The great event of the year has been the ‘diamond 
jubilee’ of Protestant missionary work, which was celebrated in 
Léopoldville in June by a great conference, which served both 
to forge closer bonds of fellowship and to demonstrate the good 
work accomplished and in progress. The Governor-General and 
other officials, and members of the commercial community were 
present at a pageant of the last sixty years of Protestant missions 
in Congo. Preceding the jubilee conference there was held the 
first general conference of the Church of Christ in Congo, 
attended by two hundred and forty African delegates from ten 
different missions and representing eighteen tribes. The five 
days spent together were full of inspiration. 

Throughout the Bolobo district, as a result of the revival of 
two years ago, the life of the community is being lived on a higher 
level. From other parts of Congo also come reports of a new 
seriousness among church members, a greater liberality and a 
stronger sense of responsibility for pagan neighbours. 
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The American Baptist training school for medical assistants 
at Sona Bata has completed its first course; all the students passed 
the government examination and gained the medical service 
diploma. Two girls are among the students now in their second 
year, and are doing excellent work. The provision of a hostel for 
the Christian students attending the government medical school 
at Léopoldville is under discussion. The above mission, with 
help from the American Mission to Lepers, has started a leper 
camp at Sona Bata, for which local chiefs have contributed 
labour and materials. 

The Swedish Missionary Society has continued to co-operate 
with the American and British Baptists in the Union Training 
College at Kimpese. Dr G. Carpenter has been appointed 
educational adviser to the Congo missions. 

PORTUGUESE West Arrica.—A pronouncement has been 
made by the Governor-General, in answer to an appeal by 
missionaries for a ruling on the question of the legality of 
district evangelism, which had been questioned by some officials. 
The Governor-General stated that missionaries are permitted to 
carry on evangelism ‘in their settlements,’ i.e. in the villages 
about their stations. This does not, however, carry with it 
permission to erect or own buildings in these villages; that 
would require authorization as in the case of stations. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Ucanpa.—The Duke of Gloucester on November 3rd cut 
the first sod of the new Makerere College, recommended by 
the De La Warr Commission on higher education in East Africa 
(to which reference was made last year). 

An inter-territorial conference was held at Makerere in May, 
representing missionary, government, agricultural, educational 
and medical interests, attended also by representatives of 
African and other non-European groups, to consider the report 
of the De La Warr Commission, which had advised the establish- 
ment of a new college of higher education only (the present 
Makerere College being a high school). The conference agreed 
that until there were enough students of matriculation standard 
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to warrant concentration on higher education only, it would be 
unwise to discontinue the secondary education classes. It was 
also agreed that a Muslim mosque and churches for the Roman 
Catholic and the non-Roman Christians should be built, in 
connexion with the college, partly at the expense of the religious 
communities concerned. 

A plan has been made to rebuild Mengo hospital on modern 
lines, section by section as funds become available. This is part 
of a wider scheme of general medical policy of the Church 
Missionary Society, in which Mengo would be the main centre 
for training Baganda nurses and midwives, to serve the outlying 
districts, and also ‘medical agents,’ in co-operation with the 
government. 

The campaign for revival of spiritual life among the Christians, ~ 
carried on in 1937, has borne fruit in the lives of many. 

The foundation-stone has been laid of the new church of 
All Saints in Kampala. 

SOUTHERN SupAN.—An evangelistic week (a four days’ 
mission for teachers, followed by a three days’ evangelistic 
campaign), in which selected senior teachers took part with 
European missionaries, has on two occasions been held through- 
out the Upper Nile diocese, and plans for a more widespread 
movement in 1939 have been made. There was a ready response 
especially among the teachers. Both the Church Missionary 
Society and the Sudan United Mission have experienced a steady 
growth of their work, and while the latter rejoices principally in 
the evangelistic zeal of the African staff, the former stresses the 
need for more foreign missionaries to give pastoral guidance and 
consolidation to the movement. 

All over the area there is great need for medical work. In the 
Nuba Mountains and among the Nuers the confidence of the 
people in the medical missionaries has been hard to win but is 
slowly growing. At the Lui hospital a beginning has been made 
in the segregation of the healthy children of leper parents. 

Portions of the New Testament in the Bor dialect of the 
Dinka language and in Moru continue to be translated and are 
eagerly taken by those who can read. 
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KenyAa.—The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society has 
started work among the Abyssinian refugees who crossed into the 
colony the previous year and were accommodated by the govern- 
ment at a camp at Isiolo. They number about ten thousand. 
The work is led by a missionary of the society formerly in Addis 
Ababa. An appeal for funds to provide relief for these refugees 
was made in London in October by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The normal school at Kahuhia, in which four missions 
co-operate, has had a most successful year; about fifty students 
have been in residence. The First Kikuyu Company of Girl 
Guides, enrolled in 1937, had grown from eight members to 
twenty-five by March 1938, and from this modest beginning it 
is confidently expected that the movement will have as much to 
show as in other lands. 

The work of the Maseno hospital (CMS) has steadily 
increased, and the reports stress not only the growing reliability 
of dressers and nurses but their willingness to undertake spiritual 
work among the patients. 

TANGANYIKA.—The needs—mental, physical and spiritual— 
of young Christian Africans who have left home for work in 
industrial centres have been much on the minds of many. 
Hostels on the familiar lines of the Y.M.C.A. are urgently needed, 
and a beginning was made at Arusha in 1938, in a building 
bequeathed for the purpose by an African who had the matter 
at heart. A canteen, a reading-room, recreational facilities and a 
chapel have been provided and it is hoped that similar centres 
may be opened in other towns. 

Reference was made last year to Dr Roehl’s revision of the 
Swahili Bible. An edition of 10,000 was printed and was expected 
to last for some years; it was, however, quickly sold out and a 
further edition of 15,000 has been called for. The demand has 
been so great in spite of the price being the equivalent of two 
weeks’ wages. 

The churches under the care of the Bethel mission show 
steady, even rapid, growth. The first synod of the Native Church 
has been held, 
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The Ostafrikanische Missionskirchenbund (Federation of East 
African Missionary Churches), founded the previous year on 
Lutheran principles, held its first church assembly at Kidugala, 
Tanganyika, in July. All the federating bodies were represented: 
the mission of the American Augustana Synod, and the Bethel, 
Berlin, Moravian and Leipzig missions. There were also Africans 
present from all the fields. The first task is to establish a uniform 
practice in regard to the ordering of congregations and worship, 
and the discussions dealt with church discipline, church certifi- 
cates of membership, liturgical usage and so on. The literature 
committee reported on its work and made plans for future work. 
The African Christians expressed great joy at now belonging to 
so closely united a body. 

The biennial meeting of the Tanganyika Missionary Council 
was held at Dodoma in July, see Quarterly Notes, p. iii. 

NYASALAND.—The report of Sir Robert Bell who was 
commissioned by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
enquire into the financial position and further development of 
Nyasaland was issued in October. In dealing with the question of 
further development of the country the report stressed the need 
of a higher educational standard for Africans, to fit them for 
filling minor posts in the administration. It also pointed to a 
great scope for extension of the social and medical services and 
said that the request of missions for greater government liberality 
in the supply of medicines at cost price to their hospitals and 
dispensaries was worthy of consideration, as no less justified 
than government aid to mission schools. 

The need for development in secondary education is recog- 
nized also by the missions, and considerable thought has been 
given to how best to meet the need. One of the delegates 
to the Madras meeting was an African minister from 
Nyasaland. 

NORTHERN RHOpDESIA.—The report of Sir Alan Pim’s Com- 
mission, appointed to enquire into the financial and economic 
position of Northern Rhodesia, was issued in April. As regards 
that section of the report with which missions are most closely 
concerned, the report emphasized the backwardness of the 
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native social services, and the low standard of education, especially 
in the case of girls. It recommended better co-ordination among 
missions, and an increase in the number of schools, especially in 
the Copper Belt. It found the general standard of health low and 
the medical service defective. The extent to which missions can 
play their part in the education and the medical care of the 
African must be limited by the support they receive from the 
Christian public. This report, as that of Sir Robert Bell about 
Nyasaland, is a strong reminder of the field open for missionary 
work. 

The second year of the United Missions in the Copper Belt 
has been occupied in consolidation of the work begun and in 
developing relations with the government and mines. The 
Methodist member and his wife have settled at Mufulira, the 
Scottish representative and his wife at Luanshya, and work has 
been developed in both centres. Several training courses have 
been held with the object of finding African women leaders 
through whom the work begun among the women can be 
multiplied. It has proved difficult, however, to find women 
mature enough to do this, with the necessary educational back- 
ground. The government is bearing the whole cost of the schools 
conducted by the United Missions, under a special arrangement. 
There are now twenty-five teachers, whose task is heavy, as 
their classes are often run in triplicate to meet the needs of men 
in different shifts. This is a complication which affects all the 
mission work, as the women have to be ready to cook their 
husbands’ meals when they come off duty; times of leisure, 
therefore, vary widely in different families. 

Even this second year the team has not been complete, for 
the London Missionary Society’s member and his wife have been 
on furlough. 


The delegate conference which was to have been held in 
Nairobi in December 1937, to consider further the proposed 
union of the eight Anglican dioceses of East and Central Africa 
in one ecclesiastical province, was cancelled and the matter is in 
abeyance. 
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SouTH AFRICA 


THE CHURCH AND ITs WorK.—The survey last year began 
with a reference to the needs of the Pretoria diocese when areas 
for native occupation provided by the Native Trust and Land 
Act of 1936 became available. In the meanwhile the abolition 
of the native locations in Pretoria is imminent and plans for a 
new location some miles away have been made. The first houses 
were ready by the end of the year, and with good roads, sanitation 
and electric lighting the new location will be an immense im- 
provement on anything provided before for Africans. An already 
existing township outside Pretoria has also been attracting large 
numbers of Africans. Therefore the arrival of two members of 
the Community of the Resurrection in November for work in the 
Pretoria diocese was the more welcome. The different churches 
are co-operating with the government and municipal education 
scheme for opening ten schools in the new location. 

Dr Darbyshire was enthroned Archbishop of Cape ‘Town in 
September. The need for an increase in African clergy and 
ministers is still great. A new central theological college is 
planned at Johannesburg, to take the place of the small diocesan 
colleges of the Anglican Church. In several dioceses religious 
communities of African women are now to be found. 

The jubilee of the Anglican Church in Southern Rhodesia 
was celebrated throughout the diocese, and the partially com- 
plete new cathedral in Salisbury was consecrated in September. 

A slow but gradual increase of interest in missions is being 
shown by Europeans, and opportunities for work among the 
Coloured people and Indians are presenting themselves. At the 
same time the growing number of urbanized and educated 
Natives, who are almost inevitably ‘anti-white,’ emphasizes 
racial antagonisms. This is complicated by a modern importation 
of European anti-Semitism, which the Society of Jews and 
Christians is working hard to counteract (see p. 86). A pastor of 
the Dutch Reformed Church gave an exposition of that Church’s 
attitude to the race question, as adopted by all four provincial 
synods, at the Adams conference (see next page). The statement 
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acknowledged the Church’s responsibility for carrying the 
Gospel to Africans, the equal worth of every soul to God, 
the duty of the Church to guide rather than repress the African’s 
desire to improve his condition and to give such education as 
will prepare him to take his rightful place in the community. It 
emphasized, however, that the Church does not want racial 
intermingling and will avoid all that might lead to it. 

A national convention of Coloured people met at Cape 
Town in July to consider the report of the commission which 
had made a three years’ study of the Cape Coloured problems. 
The convention was attended by more than three hundred 
delegates from Coloured organizations and other bodies interested. 
The convention endorsed the commission’s recommendations 
for better educational facilities and housing and wider oppor- 
tunities of employment for the community, and for an extension 
of the franchise. This convention was a direct challenge to the 
Church, which cannot be ignored. 

The churches and missions of South Africa have taken their 
share in preparations for the Madras meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. About one hundred representatives 
of churches and missions, including the delegates to Madras, 
met in conference at Adams Mission, Natal, for three days in 
July to consider the five-fold theme of the Madras meeting— 
the Church—and the programme was prepared with a view to 
the matters to be discussed at Madras. The papers read by the 
African delegates on the African conception of the Church were 
of special value. (The majority of the papers have been repro- 
duced in a special issue—September 20th—of the South African 
Outlook.) 

CurisTIAN CounciL.—The Council has been promoting a 
study of the practice of the various missions and churches in 
regard to the baptism and reception into the Church of secondary 
wives of polygamists, with a view to the remedy of alleged 
disparity. Replies received by the secretary, in answer to enquiries, 
showed that the practice of different bodies does in fact differ 
considerably. 

The Council has published the first Christian Handbook of 

5 
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South Africa, which classifies the many activities of churches 
and missions. About thirteen hundred institutions and organiza- 
tions are recorded. 

EpucaTION.—T wo milestones in educational progress may 
be noted: the South African Native College has ceased to prepare 
students for matriculation and is increasingly concentrating on 
degree classes; and Rhodes University College is about to estab- 
lish a chair of Bantu studies, following the example of the Cape 
Town, Stellenbosch, Pretoria and Witwatersrand universities. 
Africans increasingly desire a wholly European education. 

At the other end of the educational scale we read of the 
growth of ‘wayside Sunday schools.’ These schools are promoted 
by local Sunday-school unions in the larger cities and reach 
some four thousand children who get no other religious teaching. 

The Southern Rhodesia missionary conferences (Native, 
European and joint) have all endorsed the opinion that the 
higher education for Natives contemplated by the government 
should be provided ‘within the missionary system.’ All missions 
are endeavouring to extend their educational work, lack of 
personnel and funds are the only obstacles to wide expansion. 

In March the foundation-stone of the David Livingstone 
mission school at Ntabasinduna, Southern Rhodesia, was laid. 
The building was made possible by a gift from the Federated 
Caledonian Societies of South Africa. 

MepicaL Work.—The Union government is enlarging the 
scope. of its public health department and has enlisted the help 
of the South African Red Cross Society in general health propa- 
ganda. A national conference was held for five days in May at 
Johannesburg, when the whole field of health was considered, 
including nursing, social hygiene, first aid, health films and, 
more especially, rural hygiene. The churches and missions were 
represented at this conference. 

The long-desired hospital at Morija, Basutoland, has been 
built by the Paris mission and was opened in June. Work has 
begun on the new hospital for the study and treatment of 
tuberculosis at Lovedale. 


LITERATURE.—Reference has been made last year to the seven 
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regional literature committees formed under the auspices of the 
Christian Council to deal with matters of production and distribu- 
tion of vernacular literature in the several language areas. The 
conveners of these committees, who together form the Central 
Literature Committee, under the chairmanship of the literature 
secretary of the Christian Council, had a useful meeting in 
Bloemfontein in May. The preparation of a survey of South 
African Bantu vernacular literature, with special reference to the 
aims of the Christian Council, was considered; also the proposal 
to raise a fund to assist in publishing suitable work by African 
writers; questions of copyright hymn tunes and of printing- 
presses were among other matters discussed. 

The Transvaal-Literatur Kommission of the Berlin mission 
met in April to consider its present work and future policy. It 
was recognized that the place of the written word in evangelism 
and church life will increase, and that there will be a steady 
demand for school books, church magazines, hymn books and so 
on which must be met. The growth in the work of this society can 
be judged from the increase in output: 24,553 items in 1937 
compared with 16,290 in 1936. 


GENERAL 


There has been an increase in publications in simplified and 
Basic | English and in books specially written for Africa, promoted 
by the International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa. These include helps to the study of the New Testament, 
readers giving selections from the Bible, two simple books on 
agriculture and others on hygiene. The development of a 
programme of translation into Portuguese has been made 
possible. Through the efforts of the secretary of the American 
section of the committee books have been supplied for the 
libraries of the Union Training College at Bunumbu, Sierra 
Leone, and the Alliance High School, Kenya. 

The prize competitions arranged by the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures have done much to 


1 ‘Basic English’: British, American, Scientific, International, Commercial English, 
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stimulate African vernacular writers, but unhappily there is much 
good work in the vernaculars which remains unpublished for 
lack of a subsidy. Out of three hundred manuscripts received 
by the Institute since 1930 only nine have been published. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and 
the United Society for Christian Literature have continued to 
subsidize publications and promoted distribution, and of the 
twelve new versions of the Bible published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1937—38 eight were in African languages. 


MADAGASCAR 


JrORMER surveys have spoken of the dangers which threaten 
the Church from the infiltration of undesirable influences 
from the West. All missions in the island, whether French, 
Norwegian or British, recognize that the only way to stem the 
evil is to strengthen the Church, the rank and file as well as the 
ministry. To that end lay workers are being trained to undertake 
evangelism, which is being everywhere stressed; and religious 
education of the young is receiving additional attention. The 
theological seminary at Tananarive has started for Sunday-school 
teachers special courses which include child and adolescent 
psychology and the modern presentation of Bible stories. 

The commemoration in 1937 of the centenary of the first 
Malagasy martyr has left a deep impression. The growth of the 
Church during the century which has passed since that time of 
persecution was illustrated for the Christians in the area of the 
Paris mission by the dedication, soon after the commemoration, of 
a large new church at Tamatave and the ordination of a number 
of Malagasy pastors. 

The London Missionary Society reports encouragement in 
the work in the far south, but the attempt to man an outpost in 


the north has not succeeded, owing to a failure in health. It is to 
be attempted again later. 
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The projected division of the over-large, because scattered, 
Anglican diocese of Madagascar has been brought one step 
nearer: an assistant bishop, who had served as a missionary in 
Madagascar, was consecrated in June. 

A meeting of the Inter-Missionary Conference of Mada- 
gascar was held in August in Fianarantsoa, and discussed the 
themes of the Madras meeting in relation to the Church in 
Madagascar. 

The whole Church in Madagascar is the poorer by the death 
in July of M. le pasteur Henri Russillon of the Paris mission, 
after a long illness. M. Russillon, who retired in 1928, was a 
prolific writer on Madagascar and Malagasy matters. 





LATIN AMERICA 


GEVERAL movements of varying importance have drawn 
the Latin American republics nearer together during 
1938. First must be recorded the signing of the peace treaty 
between Bolivia and Paraguay in Buenos Aires on July 22nd. 
War raged over the frontier area from 1932 to 1935, and the 
three subsequent years have seen one unsuccessful attempt after 
another to find a basis of peace, until a neutral committee of the 
presidents of five South American republics and the United 
States reached proposals which were acceptable to both sides. 
The eighth international conference of American States 
met in Lima in December (too late for report here). Subjects of 
discussion were economic problems and peace organization. 
Another sign of closer inter-State relations was seen at a 
labour congress held in Mexico City, attended by representatives 
from twelve of the republics. The labour movement in Mexico is 
further developed than in most of the other republics, but they 
are ready to follow Mexico’s lead. 
The presidents of the two largest republics in South America, 
Argentina and Brazil, stressed the desire for inter-American 
friendship when each unveiled a monolith at his country’s end of 
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a projected railway bridge over the river Uruguay connecting 
the two. 

Some of the republics, notably Brazil and Peru, are uneasy 
about Japanese immigration and have passed quota laws and 
regulations to prevent the formation of groups of immigrants 
which resist assimilation as the Japanese have done. 

On the other hand, delegates of several of the South American 
republics took part in the Evian conference (see p. 83), which 
assumed willingness to admit Jewish refugees, but with certain 
conditions. Some ‘non-Aryan’ Christians have settled and found 
occupation in the South American countries, notably the settle- 
ment in Colombia, founded by the International Christian 
Committee for German Refugees. Argentina, with some four 
hundred thousand Jews, is the sixth country in Jewish population 
in the world. 

But inter-American co-operation is not restricted to political 
or economic fields. The Committee on Co-operation in Latin 
America is well known for its work of weaving Christian ties 
between the different countries, and its newly drawn up pro- 
gramme of general advance covers the fields of evangelism, 
religious education, literature and youth movements. For about 
five years the Committee has been promoting the work of an 
evangelist whose special responsibility has been for the educated 
classes. The lectures which were given at first were later supple- 
mented by radio taiks, and a demand has recently been made 
for the publication of the radio addresses. 

The development of an interdenominational programme of 
religious education under the auspices of the Committee is 
constantly bringing this work into ever-widening circles. 

The Christian monthly, La Nueva Democracia, is quoted in 
leading publications not only throughout Latin America but 
also in Spain, so multiplying its circulation manifold. (Mention 
may here be made of the quarterly review, Luminar, started 
in 1937 and published in Mexico. An independent periodical, 
it has been able to secure contributions from leading Christian 
thinkers in Europe and America.) 

The Committee has also furthered the translation of the 
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findings of the Oxford conference on Church, Community and 
State, so as to make the conference known in Latin America 
and throughout the Spanish-speaking world. 

But perhaps the most vital activity of the Committee on 
Co-operation to-day is its work for youth. Christian youth 
groups are now organized in Mexico, Brazil, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina and Cuba and prepared to go forward both inter- 
nationally and interdenominationally. A Latin American Chris- 
tian youth congress is planned for 1940. 

Mexico.—The culmination of a twenty years’ struggle 
between the Mexican government and labour on the one hand, 
and the British and American governments and oil companies 
on the other, was the expropriation of oil properties in March. 
Strong protests were made and the final outcome is not yet 
determined. The year has seen also an increase in the power 
which can be wielded by the Mexican Federation of Labour. 
In particular, the passage in September of a bill for unionization 
of civil service workers gives Labour the control of some 119,000 
government employees and, through their right to strike, a 
powerful hold over the government. The trend of Mexican 
politics is, however, not entirely towards socialization, but is 
rather towards the substitution of a Mexican for a foreign 
capitalism. 

One turns with interest to records of Christian work to 
see how it has been affected by the political movements, and 
finds that on all hands there is evidence of greater freedom and 
more open doors than have been known in recent years. The 
aggressive atheism of three years ago seems to have passed away. 

CENTRAL AMERICA.—The steady opening up of communica- 
tions is making it easier for missionaries to meet in conference. 
For example, sixty missionaries of all the evangelical bodies at 
work in Guatemala met in March; and the Moravians of Nicara- 
gua took advantage of air travel to gather from remote areas. 

The Central American Mission plans to enlarge its Bible 
institute in Guatemala City, to accommodate two hundred 
students. This is part of the policy of training native workers 
referred to last year. The United Church recently founded 
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in Guatemala between the congregations of the Presbyterian 
mission and of the above mission is proving a success. Missionary 
work among the Indians is steadily growing, and the New 
Testament is being translated into local dialects. 

Sunday-school work in Costa Rica has been stimulated by 
the building of a new model school with modern equipment at 
San José. 

During the year new work has been started among the Indians 
of Darien, Panama, and a fourth union church has been opened 
in the Canal Zone at Gatun, supported by the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Christian churches. This is a 
further development of the scheme to establish union congrega- 
tions in the Canal Zone of a committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 

West INDIES AND THE GuUIANAS.—Throughout the area there 
has been serious labour trouble, arising from similar causes. 
The people are demanding social, industrial, economic and 
political reform, and it is freely acknowledged that conditions of 
labour and housing are bad. The loss of foreign markets and 
world affairs in general have played their part in causing or 
fomenting trouble. The British government is now alive to the 
urgency of introducing wide measures of reform and has appointed 
a Royal Commission of enquiry, now at work. It is fitting that 
this should be in the centenary year of emancipation from 
slavery, celebrated widely last August throughout the West 
Indies. 

The churches have a part to play. Much of the elementary 
education is in their hands. The wave of secularism which has 
passed over the rest of the world has not left the West Indies 
untouched, and one reads of itinerant preachers of doctrines 
subversive of religious life. But the churches still command the 
loyalty of the people as a whole and have wide opportunities of 
service. 

The Moravian Church in the Guianas has celebrated the 
bicentenary of its work. The Anglican Church in British Guiana, 
led by the new bishop, has made efforts to clear off the £4000 
debt on diocesan funds and to increase its staff. A diocesan 
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‘gift day’ at Georgetown in April which brought in £1575, much 
of it from poor people who streamed to the cathedral the whole 
day with their offerings; the gift of over {1000 as an endowment 
for the Bishop’s High School for Girls in Georgetown; the 
provision by the Chinese community for an additional priest, and 
the like from a donor in England, together with offers of personal 
service have been most encouraging, but the needs are still great. 
Opportunities for work among both Hindu and Muslim East 
Indians are offering, but lack of funds and personnel make it 
impossible to take them. 

A committee has been formed in London to consider what 
steps could be taken to set up in Jamaica a National Christian 
Council eligible for membership of the International Missionary 
Council. An immediate task for such a Council lies in the 
preparation of evidence for the Royal Commission; and questions 
of school curriculum and the training of teachers in religious 
instruction would be better handled by a co-operative group 
than by each church or society separately. The majority of the 
religious bodies have already given evidence before the Royal 
Commission. 

SouTH AMERICA.—To begin with work among the Spanish 
and Portuguese-speaking people, the assumption by President 
Vargas of Brazit of the powers of a dictator, in November 1937, 
has not curtailed religious freedom. The constitution makes 
clear that neither the State nor local authorities may ‘establish, 
support or hinder’ religious worship. Individuals are free to 
hold any religious doctrine, and religious teaching in schools 
is regarded as part of the curriculum, it being understood that 
attendance at such teaching is not compulsory. This gives the 
evangelical churches all the freedom they desire. 

The Presbyterian Church of Brazil has increased sub- 
stantially in the period 1932-37. The evangelical churches in 
co-operation are raising funds to start an evangelical radio 
station. In May, as a first step, a weekly Sunday evening half- 
hour broadcast (the ‘Evangelical Voice’) was started at Rio de 
Janeiro and paid for. In other parts of the country similar 
broadcasts are made. 
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The Bishop of Southern Brazil, in a recent visit to the 
missions among the Japanese settlers in the state of Sao Paulo, 
where he confirmed seventy-one, was impressed by the rich 
spiritual growth of the Japanese Christian community. 

The Confederagao Evangélica do Brasil at its biennial meeting 
in July decided reluctantly that its diminished financial resources 
could no longer support two secretaries. The Rev. Epaminondas 
M. do Amaral therefore resigned from the general secretary- 
ship, which was taken over by the Rev. Rodolfo Anders in 
addition to the secretaryship of the council of religious education. 

The co-operative publishing organization with the title of 
La Aurora in Buenos Aires brought out a Spanish translation of 
the first volume of the Abingdon Bible Commentary at the close 
of 1937. (Publication of the second volume is delayed, awaiting 
the necessary funds.) The development in the publication of evan- 
gelical literature at this centre is encouraging. 

In CoLomsia, which is considered by many the most progres- 
sive of the South American republics, there has been an awakened 
interest in education on the part of both the government and the 
people. There is a pressure on the existing schools and difficulty 
in providing teachers for new schools. The Presbyterian boys’ 
school in Bogota had four hundred applicants for admission 
in 1937-38 for whom places could not be found. 

In VENEZUELA there are open doors on every hand and a 
remarkable degree of liberty is given by the government for 
evangelistic work. 

An interesting example of a transmission station exclusively 
under Christian control and auspices is found in Quito, Ecuapor: 
“The Voice of the Andes.’ It provides general cultural pro- 
grammes and regular Christian evangelistic teaching; it is 
combined with newspaper evangelism in the leading papers, 
an enquiry office in Quito and ‘radio colporteurs’ who travel 
through the villages with loud-speaker receiving sets. It was 
established in 1933, but much of its wider development has been 
in 1938. 

In Peru, on the other hand, local officials have hampered 
evangelistic work and prohibited Bible colporteurs from selling 
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the Scriptures. The convenient charge of ‘communism’ was 
alleged. On the submission of a statement to the government by 
representatives of the American and British Bible societies, how- 
ever, an assurance was given that the constitution allowed 
liberty of worship and of commerce, and that prohibition of 
Bible selling was unauthorized. 

The Canadian Baptist mission in BoLtvia reportsastrengthen- 
ing of its work as settled conditions succeed the war years. 

Negotiations are in progress for the foundation of a federation 
of evangelical churches in ARGENTINA; nineteen bodies have 
taken part in the preliminary discussions. 

As regards Christian work among pagan Indians, the treaty 
signed between Bo.ivia and ParaGuay opens the way to expan- 
sion in both countries, especially in the Chaco area between the 
two. Various independent missions have advanced their work 
among the Bolivian Indians. The South American Missionary 
Society has completed fifty years of work in the Paraguayan 
Chaco and has issued an appeal, in commemoration, for funds 
to reinforce its work among the Lenguas and to open work 
among the Suhin. This mission has lost during the year one of its 
early missionaries, the Rev. R. J. Hunt, who started work as a 
lay pioneer missionary among the Lenguas in 1894 and retired 
in 1929, having made a Lengua grammar and translated parts 
of the Bible, school books, service and hymn books into that 
tongue. 

In CHILE the same mission has developed its work among 
the Mapuche Indians, of whom a second has been ordained 
deacon. The first deacon has been ordained priest. 

The work among the Indians of the ARGENTINE CHACco has 
been most encouraging. At Easter sixty-eight adults were 
baptized at San Patricio, and a neighbouring new area has been 
opened in answer to a petition of five years’ standing from the 
people. 

After seven years of work among the Toba Indians on the 
Pilcomayo the Gospel of St Mark has been translated (the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s ‘No. 719’), to the great joy 
of the people. The nomadic habits of the Tobas have tended 
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to make attendance at Sunday services irregular, but the really 
keen manage to return on Sundays. The disputes between the 
Indians and the Paraguayan soldiers across the Pilcomayo, which 
repeatedly led to armed clashes, have happily ceased, since a 
commandant who is friendly to the mission has been in command. 

The Evangelical Union of South America and the Brethren’s 
mission have started work jointly in Boxrvia at Aripalka; their 
hope is to reach both the mountain and the plain-dwelling 
Indians to the west and the east. 

The Unevangelized Fields Mission has continued its pioneer 
work among the Kayapo Indians of Amazonia, who, it will be 
remembered, killed three of the missionaries in 1935. The 
acquisition of a new and better-equipped boat is facilitating 
navigation of the many streams. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


A CONFERENCE of missionary leaders was held at 
Melbourne in June under the auspices of the National 
Missionary Council, at which various matters concerning 
Christian missions in the Pacific area were discussed, among 
them that of the proposed united Church of the Pacific Islands. 
The possibility of attaining such a united Church has been under 
consideration since the survey of the area presented to the 
missionary conference held at Sydney in April 1937. In the 
intervening year informal conversations have been held, and it 
was reported at Melbourne that while no definite conclusions 
had been reached it was proposed at this stage to seek a basis 
for intercommunion rather than for organic union. The confer- 
ence accepted this proposal with satisfaction. The conversations 
are to be continued. 
The discussions showed that the Christian people of the 
Pacific are increasingly supporting their own pastors and teachers 
and, in some cases, the foreign missionaries also. The opinion 
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was expressed that as governments are more and more assuming 
responsibility for and control of primary education, the best 
contribution the missions can make in this matter lies in thorough 
training of Christian teachers, to supply posts in the government 
schools. 

Coming now to some details of the life and work of the 
Church in some of the island groups, it is noteworthy that in 
the SaAMOAN IsLaNps, which are a ‘home base’ for missionary 
work in Papua and the Gilbert and Ellice islands, a missionary 
spirit is alive and, as a natural consequence, the Church is alive 
also. The figures for the census of 1936 have been published and 
show an increase in the population during the previous ten years 
of forty-two per cent. These two facts are probably not unrelated. 

GILBERT IsLANDS.—The severe epidemic of measles in 
1936-37 with its heavy mortality has left a legacy of difficulties 
with which the Gilbertese are grappling bravely. Some progress 
is being made in the development of a scheme for teacher 
training through the co-operation of mission and government. 

Navuru.—The jubilee of the Church in Nauru was celebrated 
in November 1937, and a happy accompaniment of the event . 
was the healing of a schism of some years’ standing. 

Cook IsLanps.—An outcome of the refresher course for 
pastors from all over the group, held in 1937, was an evangelistic 
campaign. A considerable area was covered and there have been 
many conversions. The Boys’ Brigade movement is making a 
notable contribution to the Christian forces at work in the 
islands. 

Nivfé.—During the furlough of the foreign missionary, the 
local pastors showed themselves able to carry on the work well. 
Both the evangelistic and the educational work have gone 
forward. 

Fij1 IsLanps.—There are three developments which call for 
special notice in the islands. First, the rapid increase in the 
population of those of mixed birth. This is true of other parts of 
the Pacific area, but especially of Fiji, where in the first thirty-six 
years of this century this section of the population rose from 
1516 to 4574, and is growing fast. The second point to notice is 
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the rapid increase in the Indian population and in its prosperity. 
An Indian Christian priest, trained at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 
and with a year’s experience at Lucknow, has recently returned 
to the islands and, with his wife who is a trained teacher, has 
made a good start at work in the Indian community. The third 
noteworthy development is the demand on the part of the 
Fijian Methodist pastors for a higher standard of entrance 
examination into theological training and for fuller training. 
They have ceased to be content with an educational standard 
lower than that of teachers, doctors or even of skilled artisans. 
The Methodist Missionary Society of Australasia is exploring 
the possibilities of at least some Fijian theological students 
receiving their training in Australia. 

The Methodist book depot at Suva has been greatly enlarged 
to meet the needs of the rapidly increasing number of Fijians 
and Indians who read English. 

The missionary conference at Sydney in 1937 deplored the 
fact that so little Christian work was done among the Chinese 
settlers in the Pacific area. It is the more to be regretted that it 
has not yet been possible to reopen St Paul’s Chinese school at 
Suva, closed in 1936. But hopes are still entertained that it may 
some day be reopened. 

The growth of the Christian Endeavour movement is creating 
a new experience of fellowship among youth in the Fiji and other 
islands. 

New Hesripes.—The John G. Paton Mission Fund has lost 
by death two of its first missionaries and also its founder, within 
a short period. 

An encouraging item of news from the islands is the return, 
as a government medical officer, of the first New Hebridean 
graduate from the government medical training school at Suva. 
The new doctor comes from a Christian family. This is an 
illustration of the signs of recuperative power among the islanders, 
of which missionaries speak hopefully. 

Society IsLanps.—The Paris mission is finding it difficult to 
find accommodation for the increase in the number of school 
children, Some anxiety is felt with regard to a new government 
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decree concerning education throughout French Oceania, to 
come into force with the new year 1939. The decree abolishes 
the special system of colonial examinations and diplomas in force 
up to the present time, and substitutes the certificat d'études and 
brevet élémentaire of France. The standard required of teachers 
will be affected and the missions consider more time should 
have been allowed for the change over. The financial position of 
the mission still hampers its work in French Oceania. 

Tonca (Friendly Islands)—The bicentenary of Wesley’s 
conversion, celebrated throughout the world, was not neglected 
in the islands. Her Majesty the Queen of Tonga herself spoke 
at the commemoration service at Nukualofa, urging the people 
to rededication of themselves to God. 

SoLoMON IsLaNps.—In every report from this group there 
are references to the fine work being done by the Melanesian 
Brotherhood, whose members conduct schools and church 
services, and carry on evangelism, often in the face of opposition. 
Several centres where there are now vigorous churches were first 
opened up by the Brothers. 

A mothercraft school for girls has been started, temporarily 
at Siota until it is decided where will be the best centre. 

New Guinea (Mandated Territory).—After the great volcanic 
eruption of 1937 on New Britain it was considered advisable to 
move the administrative capital from Rabaul, and Salamaua, on 
the mainland, was proposed in June as the site for the new 
capital. Later it was decided to move part of the administration 
temporarily to Salamaua, the final choice of site being postponed 
pending consideration of a proposal to amalgamate the adminis- 
trations of Papua and the Australian mandated territories. 

A feature of Christian work among the Chinese of Rabaul 
in recent years has been the introduction of the Scout and Guide 
movements. Both have had a great influence for good, seen in the 
large attendances at the monthly young people’s Chinese services. 

The Neuendettelsau mission, in collaboration with the 
Wiirttemberg Bibelanstalt, has translated and published the 
New Testament in the Kate language. The Kate tribe are 
aborigines who came under Christian influence about thirty 
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years ago. Readers of the Review will remember an article by 
Missionar Christian Keysser in the issue for July 1938, which 
showed the careful study of evangelistic method and of up- 
building the Church made by the Neuendettelsau missionaries 
in New Guinea. 

An expedition which left Mt Hagen last March is spending 
a year in exploring the interior of New Guinea up to the Dutch 
frontier, in both the mandated territory and Papua. The party 
consists of two white officers, a medical assistant and native 
constables; it carries a wireless transmitter set and is in constant 
communication with Rabaul. It is hoped to learn a good deal 
about the tribes of the interior. 

New Guinea (Papua).—The walls of Dogura cathedral 
continue to rise slowly but steadily. Meanwhile the Church 
grows; nearly one hundred men and women, boys and girls, 
were baptized at a solemn and glad service at Dogura last 
Easter. 

The Samoan missionaries connected with the London 
Missionary Society continue their faithful work in Papua and 
we learn that the native pastors are ‘growing in grace and 
ability.” The hospital devoted to the study and treatment of 
tuberculosis and leprosy, opened a year ago on Gemo Island, 
Port Moresby, has developed its work and is proving of the 
greatest value. 

The weekly air mail between Sydney and Port Moresby, 
inaugurated in May, has been most welcome. 

NortH AvusTRALiA.—The present situation and the future 
of the aborigines of Australia are occupying an ever larger place 
in the thought of the churches and the government. A special 
patrol officer, after a careful study of more than a year made 
in Arnhem Land, Northern Territory, reported to the Common- 
wealth government at the close of 1937 that depopulation was 
advancing rapidly among the aborigines and that the only hope 
of saving the remnant was strict segregation from outside 
influences until a sound native policy should be established. 
He recommended the eventual bringing of native affairs through- 
out Australia under one central control. 
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‘The missionary societies also advocate the policy of federal 
control, and deplore contacts with undesirable human elements, 
but their experience has been that training in agriculture, 
coupled with Christian teaching—as at the Yarrabah Reserve in 
Queensland or at Ernabella in South Australia—is arresting 
depopulation and building up a people with new hope and 
interest in life. There is an increased interest in missionary work 
among the aborigines shown by all the churches. 

The mission ship, The Marree, which was wrecked in 1936, 
has been replaced by The Larrpan, built at Brisbane. She has 
the engine of the wrecked ship, salvaged and repaired, and has 
started work in the Darwin district of the Australian Methodist 
mission. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—The nearness of the islands to China 
and to Japan has given rise to some concern whether they may 
not become the next victim of aggression. Complete independ- 
ence of the islands is to take place in 1946, but a continuance 
of economic ties with the United States until 1960 has been 
agreed upon between the two countries. 

The change in name and constitution of the National 
Christian Council, foreshadowed in last year’s survey, took place 
at the convention of the Council held in February. The new 
title is ‘The Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches’ 
and its aim is to unite Christian bodies for the two-fold purpose 
of securing comity, co-operation and effectiveness in their work, 
and to seek possible bases for organic union. Full membership 
in the new Federation is reserved for churches only; other 
organizations may be admitted to associate membership. 

The activities of the Council (and in turn the Federation) 
have been directed in the first place to evangelism and then to 
studies in preparation for the Madras meeting. A special evangel- 
istic campaign was carried on during the winter 1937-38; also a 
series of conferences for youth. Eleven of such conferences have 
been held in vacations, under the auspices of the Committee of 
Christian Education. Among the studies undertaken have been 
enquiries into the tenancy and land problems, and into standards 
of living, in relation to the Church. 

6 
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THE JEWS 


NTI-SEMITISM.—The year has seen an intensive growth 
of anti-Semitic emotion in Central Europe and disturbing 
outcrops in other parts of the world. Emotion has found outlet 
in legislation even harsher than in previous years. The economic 
and social pressure exerted against the Jew and Christian ‘non- 
Aryan’ in Germany (and in Austria following the Anschluss of 
March) has steadily intensified, and the retention of something 
like ninety-four per cent of the property of would-be emigrants 
has made escape always difficult and in many cases impossible. 
The entry of German troops into Vienna occurred on March 15th; 
by the 2oth, Der Stiirmer was on show at the street corners, 
within a short time the German racial laws were in force and an 
estimated 47,000 of the city’s 176,000 Jewish population was 
reduced to poverty. In four months the number of Jewish 
suicides in Vienna alone was computed as about 7000. On the 
very day the Czechs withdrew from Carlsbad in Sudetenland, 
before the German occupying troops, anti-Jewish notices were 
posted about the city. In October many thousands of Polish Jews 
were deported penniless and without notice. In November, in 
revenge for the murder of a German diplomat in Paris by a Polish 
Jew, a campaign of plunder and destruction against Jews in 
Germany and Austria was followed by anti-Semitic decrees of 
enhanced harshness. In Poland and Rumania anti-Jewish senti- 
ment and legislation have increased, and in Italy, where the 
official policy had been that of non-discrimination against Jews, 
it has been suddenly and drastically reversed. 

Anti-Semitism has appeared in parts of the British Common- 
wealth, induced in some cases by economic apprehensions, as in 
local opposition to settlement of Jewish refugees, and sometimes 
being used deliberately as the instrument of political propaganda, 
as in the action of European agitators in the Cape Province, 
Natal and the Transvaal in persuading Africans to boycott Jewish 
shops. 

Never before in the world’s history has anti-Semitism been 
simultaneously so virulent and so widespread, the flood of 
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destitute refugees so overwhelming and the problem of dealing 
with the situation so difficult and complex. 

REFUGEE PROBLEMS.—Recognizing the desperateness of the 
situation, and in view of the closing at the end of 1938 of both the 
Nansen Office and that of the League of Nations’ High Com- 
missioner for Refugees coming from Germany,' a conference of 
representatives from thirty-two countries met at Evian (France) 
from July 6th to 15th, at the instance of the President of the 
United States, to search for some solution. About forty voluntary 
organizations, mostly Jewish, were also represented. 

A careful survey of the whole situation was made. A policy 
of infiltration rather than mass migration was approved and it 
was agreed to set up a permanent inter-governmental committee 
in London, to help direct emigration and immigration. The 
resolution pointed out the necessity for the countries of refugee 
origin to help in finding a solution of the problem. This help 
might take the form of permitting refugees to retain a substantial 
proportion of their property.? The national representatives in 
each case submitted a statement of the number and type of 
refugees each State was prepared to take, a certain relaxation of 
immigration regulations being advocated. The real crux of the 
refugee problem was seen to be the reluctance or inability of 
countries to admit these immigrants except in small numbers. 

The work of the Evian conference was transferred to London 
in August, where the newly appointed Inter-governmental 
Commission met, with an American permanent director. At least 
500,000 refugees were then expected to leave Germany within 
the next five years, and the immediate function of the committee 
was to secure increased immigration facilities, with permission 
for the refugees to take with them a larger proportion of their 


1 The Assembly of the League, meeting in Geneva in September, proposed the 
fusion of the two offices and their continued existence as one office, not concerned with 
administering direct assistance, but advisory in character. Sir Herbert Emerson was 
appointed High Commissioner for five years under the new scheme. The Nobel Peace 
Prize for 1938 (about £8500), awarded in November to the Nansen Office, is being 
devoted to the relief of refugees who have hitherto looked to that Office for help. 

* It is estimated that in 1937 the German Reich profited to the extent of nearly 
£7,000,000 by the ‘flight tax’ of 25 per cent levied on emigrants’ capital, in addition to 
the sequestration of all capital in excess of M.5000 of Jews living abroad. 
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capital than was at that time allowed. The number of would-be 
Jewish and ‘non-Aryan’ emigrants from Central Europe was 
greatly increased with the German occupation of Sudetenland, 
and still further by the reprisals of November (see p. 82). 

The governments of several European countries, of the United 
States, of Latin America and of the British Commonwealth, are 
as we write examining plans for the reception and settlement of 
these sorely oppressed people. A plea for large-scale immigra- 
tion of Jews into Palestine has been made by Zionist and other 
Jewish leaders. 

THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEWs.—Christian work 
among Jews in Europe has become increasingly difficult, and in 
some cases impossible. A six weeks’ tour in Central Europe in 
July and August by Dr Hoffmann, director of the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, revealed the 
desperate plight alike of Jews and Hebrew Christian ‘non- 
Aryans,’ and the barriers obstructing Christian work. The 
property and funds of the Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum, 
which were left in Leipzig when the Institute was transferred to 
Vienna in 1936, were taken over by the German government 
early in 1938, the library being transferred to Berlin by the 
Reich police. Dr Hoffmann found nevertheless that in Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Poland and Rumania many Jews were seeking 
baptism into the Protestant, the Roman Catholic or the Orthodox 
Church, and with no hope of material gain, for as Christians 
their lot often became worse. 

It had been proposed to hold two conferences in Vienna 
in the summer of 1938—one for the Jewish mission workers, the 
other for the local clergymen of East and South-East Europe. 
The events of March made it impossible to hold these confer- 
ences, but one smaller meeting was held in Budapest from 
August 26th to 30th by the hospitality of the Scottish mission. 
The parish approach, the future of Jewish work in Europe, 
refugee service, adjustments in view of increasing anti-Semitism 
were among the subjects of discussion. 

The International Committee met in London on September 


1 For further treatment of the Palestine situation, see pp. 44-6. 
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z1st and approved the suggestion that owing to the situation in 
Vienna the work of the Institutum Fudaicum Delitzschianum 
should be transferred temporarily to London. The literature 
committee appointed in 1937 to survey the needs of publications 
related to the modern outlook of younger Jews had not been 
able to function. Suggestions were therefore made for work 
which it could usefully take up at once. 

As regards help for ‘non-Aryan’ refugees, a council with the 
title of the Christian Council for Refugees from Germany and 
Central Europe was inaugurated in London in October at a 
meeting of representatives from British societies engaged in 
refugee relief work and from the various churches. The objects 
of the Council, of which Sir John Hope Simpson was elected 
chairman, are to raise money for assisting Christian and other 
non-Jewish persons fleeing from Germany, Austria and Sudeten- 
land (estimated at about 530,000); to educate public opinion, 
particularly among Christians in Great Britain, about the position 
of ‘non-Ayran’ Christians in Germany; and to encourage in 
every possible way action by governments, nationally and inter- 
nationally. Many are convinced that the first duty of the Church 
to-day towards the Jewish people is to tackle the problem of 
refugee relief. 

Although it is true that a number of organizations—such as 
the committees of the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland, the Christian Committee for Refugees in America, 
the Swedish and other Jewish missionary societies and the 
International Hebrew Christian Alliance—have raised funds and 
given assistance to ‘non-Aryan’ refugees, their combined contribu- 
tions had not exceeded about £150,000 up to the end of Septem- 
ber. On the other hand, world Jewry has more or less adequately 
cared for Jewish refugees 1 and has frequently helped Hebrew 
Christians also. 

The present unrest in Palestine has led to much unemploy- 
ment among Hebrew Christians, who are unacceptable as 
employees to both the Jewish and Arab communities. Failing to 


' American Jewry aimed at raising £2,000,000 for persecuted European Jews in the 
year 1938. 
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find work with European firms, many Hebrew Christians have 
become destitute, and much of the missionaries’ time in some 
districts is given to hearing and trying to solve their difficulties. 
The Christian approach to the well-educated and cultured 
Jewish immigrants, which was mentioned last year, has met 
with much encouragement, and Christians are welcomed in the 
communal colonies where their message is heard with interest. 

The Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. under Dr Hoffmann’s leadership is extending its 
Jewish work in about a dozen cities, including New York. 
Itinerant workers for some of the smaller cities have been 
appointed and personal contacts are multiplying. 

The Church of Scotland Jewish Committee completed its 
hundredth year of work in May. The centenary will be celebrated 
in 1941, in commemoration of the founding of the first station. 

The Society of Jews and Christians founded in Johannesburg 
in 1937 has started a branch in Pretoria and hopes to spread to 
other cities. It has done a good deal to promote and maintain 
good relations between the two communities; its membership is 
rather more than half Jewish. 

The Sir Leon Levison Memorial Building was opened in 
Chelsea (London) in the spring to serve as headquarters for the 
International Hebrew Christian Alliance and the rendezvous of 
Hebrew Christians and ‘non-Aryan’ refugees in London. 

The work in Argentina of the International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance, begun several years ago, is flourishing. 


THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


‘THROUGHOUT the year, as in 1937, the activities of the 

constituent national organizations of the International 
Missionary Council were largely determined by the Madras 
meeting, and the conferences which have been held have centred 
in the theme of that meeting. It was, for example, central in the 
thought of the eighteenth quadrennial Continental Missions 
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Conference held in Bremen in May. In a number of countries 
studies of one subject or another have been made and issued 
as preparatory material for the meeting. Among this preparatory 
material should especially be mentioned The Economic and 
Social Environment of the Younger Churches,! compiled by 
Mr J. Merle Davis; Evangelism for the World To-day, edited 
by Dr Mott and Studies in Evangelism,! edited by the Rev. W. 
Paton; Dr Kraemer’s The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World, mentioned last year; a paper by Dr Wilhelm Keller on 
The Young Churches in their Struggle to become Indigenous, 
compiled from answers of German missionaries to a questionary; 
a special double number in July of this Review, including the 
article by Dr Mott: ‘At Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Madras”; and 
the book, World Community, by the Rev. William Paton. A 
revised Directory of World Missions and an Interpretative Statisti- 
cal Survey of the World Mission of Christianity * have also been 
published. 

The Church’s duty of evangelism has again been occupying 
the thought and directing the planning in most countries. 
Foremost is the University Christian Mission, now in progress 
in the United States of America, from which great things are 
expected. This is an outcome of the Preaching Mission of 1936-37 
and represents a united effort by all groups working among 
students to reach those of the academic year 1938-39. About 
forty speakers (not all American) are taking part. Twenty-two 
centres will be visited, the mission in each case lasting a week. 
In Australia Dr Stanley Jones held a mission for a month in 
July-August. 

Several countries have made preparations for a visit early 
in the new year of a team of delegates who were present at 
Madras. 

The financial situation of German missions, due to diffi- 
culties of foreign exchange, has seen little if any improvement. 
A company, ‘South African Motors, Imports and Industries, 


1 These studies were issued in a temporary edition for delegates only. It is hoped to 
publish them later. 


2 Available as a reprint. 3 See Review, p. 139. 
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Ltd’ has been formed, eight of the nine promoters of which 
have close kinship relations with the Berlin and Hermannsburg 
missions, and are leading men in South African commercial life. 
The capital of the company has been raised from German 
commercial circles abroad which are well disposed towards 
missions. The company’s business makes it possible to arrange a 
more favourable exchange for the German missions. The under- 
taking has the approval of the Reich. The Paris mission has been 
hard hit by the devaluation of the franc. Although expenditure 
was reduced and income increased in 1937-38, the mission had 
to face the disappointment of a deficit; means are being sought 
to increase income still more in the current year. The London 
Missionary Society made a special appeal in 1937 not only for 
funds to clear a deficit and for an increased income, but for a 
reconsecration of its constituency in the British Congregational 
churches. There has been a most generous response, which has 
had a deep spiritual effect on the churches. The Church of 
Scotland has also met with a cheering response to an appeal for 
its foreign mission funds. A table of missionary expenditure of 
the different countries appears in Quarterly Notes, p. 3. 

Several countries have been giving thought to furthering 
missionary preparation. Both in Australia and in Great Britain 
the customary omission to give special missionary preparation 
to men who have completed a theological course (probably 
following a degree course) has become a matter for some perturba- 
tion and in both countries possibilities of remedying the lack are 
being considered. The Canadian School of Missions undertook 
a study of the witness of the Church, as preparatory material 
for the Madras meeting. Two new professorships of missions 
have been created during the year: in Holland (Kampen) and in 
Norway (Bergen). 

Among new co-operative developments calling for notice 
are the formation in the United States of a Christian Medical 
Council for Overseas Work, in which twelve boards are co- 
operating and of which Dr Edward Hume has been appointed 
director; and the formation in Belgium of a consultative com- 
mittee of Protestant missions in Belgian Congo, to create and 
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maintain links between the Belgian evangelical churches and 
Protestant missionary work in Congo. 

Church union movements have taken place in the United 
States and France. The proposal to join with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in a confession of faith, and from that 
basis to proceed to negotiations for unity, was accepted by the 
general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
October 1937 (briefly recorded in our last year’s survey) and 
was Officially conveyed to the former Church in December 1937 
and approved by its general assembly in June. 

After five years of preparation, a representative conference 
at Lyons in April approved the constitution of L’Eglise Réformée 
de France (Reformed Church of France), to unite the Reformed, 
Reformed Evangelical, Methodist and Free churches. The 
synods of the four uniting churches, which together comprise 
about three-quarters of all French Protestants, have been 
considering the proposed union scheme which it is expected 
will be adopted at a national general synod in December (too late 
for record here). In the United States the union of the Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal (South) and Methodist Protestant 
churches has been approved by each body, and a uniting con- 
ference for its formal adoption is to be held in the spring of 1939. 
The French union scheme will not affect the constitution of 
the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, which is already 
interdenominational in both its constituency and missionary 
personnel. The American scheme will eventually mean a unifying 
of the mission boards of the three churches. 

The quatercentenary of the placing of the English Bible in 
all English parish churches was celebrated in several lands. 
In commemoration, services of thanksgiving were held and 
special editions of the Bible were issued. The bicentenary of the 
conversion of John Wesley was also kept with rejoicing and 
thanksgiving throughout the world, principally but by no means 
only by Methodists. The Northern Baptist Convention in the 
United States commemorated the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Adoniram Judson’s birth by forming a ‘Judson 
Fellowship’ to stimulate missionary zeal. 
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With the acceptance of Christianity by the remaining pagan 
inhabitants of Western Greenland, the work of the Danish 
Committee for the Greenland Church, begun in 1909, has been 
completed. The last pagans in eastern Greenland were baptized 
in 1921. 

The dissolution of the Student Christian Movement of 
Germany, the Women’s Student Christian Movement and both 
the auxiliary movements connected with them was brought 
about by a decree of July 22nd. 

We remember with thanksgiving those mentioned below 
who served God in the International Missionary Council and 
passed from our midst during 1938: Mrs Forgan of Scotland, 
Canon Sydney Gould of Canada, Dr Hiromichi Kazaki of 
Japan, Dr Herman Chen-en Liu of China, Dr Matti Tarkkanen 
of Finland and Dr R. P. Wilder of the United States. 

The scheme for the formation of a World Council of 
Churches, which arose from the conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh in 1937, was laid before a meeting of representatives 
of the churches at Utrecht in May, convened by the constituent 
Committee of Fourteen appointed by the two conferences. A 
draft constitution was agreed upon and referred to that com- 
mittee for further action. 

A further stage was reached when the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the World Conference on Faith and Order, meeting 
at Clarens (Switzerland) in August-September, considered, 
amended and approved the constitution as drawn up by the 
Utrecht conference. The amendments were chiefly aimed at 
ensuring that the safeguards formulated by the Edinburgh 
conference were clearly and adequately incorporated, and left 
the main lines of the constitution intact. 

The plan is now being submitted to the churches, in the 
name of the Committee of Fourteen. In the meantime the Madras 
meeting of the International Missionary Council will have 
discussed the best relation of that Council and the younger 
churches to the proposed World Council, a matter which, while 
attended by some difficulties, is vital to the success of the latter. 
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CONCLUSION 


WHEN we concluded our survey of the year 1937 we sug- 

gested that it was possible to discern in the events of that 
year both the signs of great danger and menace confronting the 
Church—danger and menace likely to grow greater and not 
less—and also signs full of hope and tokens of the manifest 
power and grace of God. What was said then is much more true 
of the year under review. 

Professor Toynbee, in one of his annual surveys of inter- 
national affairs, described a certain recent year as Annus 
Terribilis. What would be the suitable adjective, in Latin or any 
other tongue, to describe 1938? The Editors of this Review, like 
other people resident at the time in London, rejoiced that at 
the end of September the imminent prospect that London, 
Paris, Berlin, Prague and other cities would be laid in ruins and 
the life of Europe devastated, was removed, and a hope of peace 
sown in the hearts of men. But it would be indeed a narrow and 
self-regarding view which in that moment of relief would exclude 
the fact that from the vast land of China the menace of war 
had not passed away and that in China, as in Spain, the horrible 
actuality of war is still present, eating into the life of the people. 

Nor can the avoidance of war in Europe obscure the fact 
of the bewildered and directionless state of the secular life of 
the West. In the medley of relief and shame, hope and appre- 
hension, which constituted the mental condition of great numbers 
of people in the western countries in the latter weeks of 1938, 
there was interfused a sense of the judgment of God. We knew 
that under the mask of our Christian profession we had trusted 
to political expedients and secular hopes, and that when these 
failed and a new, strange and difficult world opened up before 
us there was revealed in us the weakness of our Christian faith, 
the dim understanding that we had of God’s will for us, and our 
meagre and conditioned reliance upon Him. 

This is the call that rings out of the world crisis to the 
Christian. As we have looked into the very abyss and asked our- 
selves what we should do when the world that weknew dissolved 
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in ruin, death and agony, we have heard God saying to us once 
more: ‘Repent.’ It may be that with a new humility and con- 
trition we have said with the disciples of old: ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ 

True, the Christian will have to take his share in the political 
efforts that the nations make to shape their changing world, 
and to each method and expedient that is laid before the public 
for decision he will seek to bring the judgment of a mind that 
Christ has touched. But behind the counting of aeroplanes and 
the re-forming of alliances, the discussions about colonies and 
spheres of economic interest, he can never forget that in the time 
of terrible vision he saw the judgment of God on the sin and 
pride of man, and heard once more One saying: ‘I am the 
Way.’ 

What can be plainer than that, in these latter years, God has 
been calling to the Church to put its house in order, and pointing 
to new ranges of oecumenical service that might follow upon a 
renewed understanding of the meaning of the Church and of its 
universal quality? We dealt last year with the great conferences 
held at Oxford and Edinburgh, in which representatives of almost 
all Christian communions faced the deepest questions con- 
cerning the word that the Church is given to speak in relation 
to the characteristic movements of our day, and concerning the 
Church’s own life, teaching and order. These meetings could 
not have been held had there not been growing throughout the 
last generation a sense of the common allegiance of Christians 
and a desire that that community of faith should somehow, in 
spite of the reality of divisions and the principles which under- 
lie division, find a more adequate expression and outward form. 
In that total development of the oecumenical Christian move- 
ment the International Missionary Council has played a great 
part, and it is still through it that the ‘younger churches take 
their place in the wider movement. 

Now we come to the great meeting at Tambaram, outside 
Madras. These lines are written in India before the meeting 
has been held; they will be read after it is over. It is possible 
here only to write of hopes and prayers. There are to be the 
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delegates of some sixty peoples, to the number of over 450, 
and unless at the last moment unforeseen events prevent the 
attendance of appointed delegates, there will be about one half 
of the meeting made up of those who come from the younger 
churches of the East, of Africa, of Latin America and the Pacific 
Islands. 

Into that meeting will be drawn the experiences of which 
this survey is an inadequate record. Men and women will be 
there who can tell both of the agonies of China and of the 
superb Christian spirit shown by the Church and the turning of 
so many minds to the Christian way. Japanese and Chinese 
together will be able to show to the world that Christian under- 
standing even in the face of war which they have both deter- 
mined to maintain. India will be able to bring the knowledge 
of great group movements towards Christ, as well as the hopes 
and fears which the growth of self-government engender. From 
the Near East will come those who know at first hand the 
problems of an Islam which retains all its ancient pride. Africa 
will be able to tell of great ingatherings, and also of the diffi- 
culties which confront a Church in the dissolution of the old 
customary life and the sudden clash with the industrialism and 
commerce of the West. From Latin America, from Nether- 
lands India, from Malaya and Siam and the Philippines and 
from the Pacific will come both records of advance and con- 
sciousness of difficulty unsolved. With all these people will 
meet the delegates who represent the missionary conviction of 
the church life of the West. They too have their problems, for 
they know how that missionary conviction has no roots in any- 
thing but belief in the all-sufficiency of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and they are under no illusions about the Christian character 
of much of the civilization of the West, nor about the inroads 
of the secular spirit into the Church itself. 

A survey of Christian missionary effort throughout the world 
must necessarily be a record of action, of fact, of the progress of 
organization, planning and the like. But we are confident that 
it would be treason to the men and women of many races of 
whose labour and effort we have written if it were to appear that 
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this vast enterprise is a piece of human contriving, resting in the 
last resort upon the inventiveness and resource of man. 

As we link this survey with the great meeting at Madras, we 
believe that the prayers which are being now offered for that 
meeting are those same prayers which our survey must arouse. 
This great endeavour, spread throughout the world, is offered 
to God that He may be graciously pleased to use it. The meeting, 
having used its best thought and assembled its experience, can 
but wait upon God, to hear His word. 

Suppose that He speaks to His people that they go forward. 
Is it in the temper and mind of the churches throughout the 
world that they should boldly claim, in the presence of the press 
of difficulty upon them, the kingdoms of the world to be the 
kingdoms of the Christ? No, they are not so minded. Neither in 
thought nor in life are they ready for that. And yet—in the face 
of the bankruptcy of secular statesmanship, in the face of the 
divine drawing of the Church together, in the face of the world of 
fact revealed in this survey—what else should Christians expect 
than that God should so call them, call them in their despite, put 
upon them tasks of which they are heartily afraid? It is in such 
spiritual moments when the half-acknowledged reliance upon 
human power is torn away, that we come to know not only 
our own weakness but the power of God, made to accomplish 
its perfect work in our weakness. 

Lord Acton said that history was the highway of the known 
purposes of God. Our survey is a sketch of contemporary 
history in one aspect. May it be that in these records something 
of the Divine purpose will make itself known. 


W. P. 
M. M. U. 
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APPENDIX 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH}! 


[‘ June 1929 two Motu proprio (Decessor Noster and Vix ad 

Summit) co-ordinated the three pontifical missionary organ- 
izations of the Propagation of the Faith, the Holy Childhood 
and St Peter the Apostle. A further development was the 
Instruction Ut universa of the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda at the close of 1937, which brought into being a General 
Supervisory Committee, the members of which comprise the 
general secretaries of these organizations and some others, 
including the Missionary Union of the Clergy. The newly 
constituted committee met for the first time in January 1938 
under the chairmanship of Archbishop Costantini and planned 
for a congress of missionary studies to be held in 1940. 

Since 1917 when the Congregation for Oriental Churches 
was founded, there has been a double jurisdiction in the lands 
of the Eastern Church, namely the Congregation for Oriental 
Churches, for Orientals; and the Congregation of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, for Latins. By decrees recently issued the 
Congregation for Oriental Churches will, in three successive 
stages to be completed in June 1939, assume jurisdiction over 
members of both rites in the Near East and Balkan countries. 

The Missionary Union of the Clergy, of which it is hoped 
that all clergy will eventually become members, has made 
special efforts to expand its work and a branch has been started 
in England. A modern English version of the Bible is being 
prepared, in which the paragraph form is adopted. It is expected 
that the New Testament will be completed in 1940. 

The observance of Whitsunday as a day when the sick offer 
their sufferings for missions is steadily becoming more wide- 
spread and has been introduced into China. 

The training and ordination of an indigenous clergy and 
the formation of new religious communities have continued to 

The Rev. Albert Hublou, S.J., contributed to our July issue, 1938, an article on 


‘Ten Years of Roman Catholic Missions.’ In view of so full and recent a treatment of the 
subject, this section is purposely limited.—M. M. U. 
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increase. ‘The first Japanese archbishop and the tweiity-first 
and twenty-second Chinese bishops have been consecrated 
during the year, also the first Indian bishop of Trichinopoly. 
In different parts of Africa one tribe after another is produc- 
ing candidates for ordination. In countries as widely separated 
as China, Indo-China, Singapore, French Cameroons, Ceylon, 
Palestine, North Africa, Madagascar and Borneo contemplative 
Orders now have religious houses, whose members devote 
themselves to prayer for missionary work in their area, and 
slowly but steadily indigenous members are joining this ministry 
of prayer. Two new congregations of Japanese nuns have been 
established, and a community of African sisters has taken up 
educational work in East Griqualand, South Africa. By degrees 
the European nuns will leave the Native schools to African 
nuns. A national eucharistic congress in Cape Town in January 
celebrated the centenary of Roman Catholic mission work in 
South Africa. 

The Miva (Missions-Verkehr-Arbettsgemeinschaft) has com- 
pleted its tenth year. This society exists to provide missionaries 
with means of travel—from motor-cycles to aeroplanes, as 
required—and has raised funds for and sent out one hundred 
and forty-seven units of transport in the ten years. 

The fifteenth missionary conference in the Louvain Semaine 
series, which met at Louvain in August, was occupied with the 
subject of missions in relation to the popular observances 
(recreational and religious) of the people. Papers of considerable 
interest were read. 

Mission work has inevitably suffered greatly in China. 
About a dozen missionaries have been murdered by undis- 
ciplined soldiery, and the president of Catholic Action in 
China, Mr Lo Pa-hong, was assassinated in Shanghai. When 
the tide of war swept westwards, the Catholic University of 
Peking and Aurora University in Shanghai re-opened with 
increased enrolments of students. During the time the latter 
building had been used as a military hospital under the care of 
the Fathers there were many baptisms of the wounded and 
dying. In many places in China great damage has been done to 
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buildings, and many lives of Chinese Roman Catholics lost in 
bombardments. 

The strained relations between Church and State in Germany 
and, since the Anschluss, in Austria are well known. The future 
of missions directed from the former Austria is uncertain. It 
is expected that to send to Rome money raised in the country 
for the pontifical organizations will not be permitted, but that, 
as in the case of Germany, such money must be reserved for 
support of the German missions—a policy which if carried to 
extremes would greatly embarrass the central organizations. 

The Pope has on more than one occasion during the year 
denounced the exaggerated nationalism manifested so widely 
in the world to-day. 

By a decree of the minister of justice of the Burgos govern- 
ment, issued in May, the Society of Jesus was re-established 
in Spain. The expulsion of the Jesuits five years ago by the 
government of the Republic was never wholly popular, as 
their educational work, in particular, could not be replaced. 

The Roman Church has found and still finds difficulty in 
adapting itself to the régime in Mexico. In certain states the 
number of priests permitted to officiate is totally inadequate 
to the number of practising Roman Catholics, and restrictions 
in the matter of education bear hardly on a Church which has 
known full liberty in former days. 

In the United States of America much attention is being 
given to the Negro communities, especially in the south, and 
there have been many baptisms. 

A recent survey of the missionary work of the large Orders 
shows that the Jesuits lead, with 3484 missionaries; the Fran- 
ciscans follow, with 2116. Central Africa remains the area of 
the greatest expansion. The missionary personnel is becoming 
quite insufficient for the dual work—pastoral and missionary 
—in Ruanda, Urundi and Uganda, but the Church looks with 
hope to the growing number of African candidates to the 
priesthood. 


M. M. U. 
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THE PLACE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH IN MORAL AND SOCIAL 
REFORM IN JAPAN 


By OCHIMI KUBUSHIRO, B.D. 


ALTHOUGH the Christian Church in Japan has had but 

a short history, counting only seventy years since Pro- 
testant mission work was begun, and although its membership 
is only a little over 300,000—about one in two hundred of the 
population of the mainland of Japan—yet its influence in moral 
and social reform can not be overlooked. One of the chief reasons 
for this is the influence of the first Protestant missionaries 
who came to Japan at the opening of the Meiji Era. 

The three Christian centres in Japan were Sapporo, to 
which Dr Clark came; Yokohama, to which such as Dr Brown, 
Dr Hebon, Dr Verbeck and others came; and Kumamoto, to 
which Captain Janes came. When we look at these centres we 
find something interesting. The missionaries and Christian 
teachers who were invited to these places mostly came from 
New England stock and brought not only the Christian Gospel 
but also a clean, strong, moral standard, together with their 
advanced culture; and the first converts they had were boys and 
young men out of the middle or lower class of Samurai, whose 
lives were hard-working and disciplined. 

When these young men came into contact with the mission- 
aries it was natural that they accepted everything, so that purity 
of life and prohibition of alcoholic drink as well as smoking 
were taken as a matter of course as long as they held the name 
of a Christian. Moral and social reform along these lines were 
the natural overflow of their life principles. 

Standing at the end of seventy years and looking back over 
the stretch of years, one can see the track of movements. As the 


pioneer and the central figure in the anti-alcohol movement 
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there is Mr Kazutaka Ito, one of the Sapporo boys who came 
under the influence of Dr Clark. This young man and many 
others around him started the movement until they joined 
hands with those in Tokyo and Yokohama. When one looks at 
Madame Kaji Yajima, the president and leader for nearly half a 
century in the anti-alcohol movement, as well as moral reform, 
one can trace the first influence back to Kumamoto, where 
Captain Janes educated a chosen group of young men, among 
whom many of her relatives and also her own son were numbered. 
The lives of these young men, who followed Christ under all 
forms of persecution and kept themselves free from drink and 
the impurity which was so prevalent at the time, could not leave 
their mothers untouched. 

Work for moral and social reform cannot be limited to the 
activities stated above. There was charitable work in the form 
of orphanages, old people’s asylums, leper hospitals and so on; 
medical work, such as free medical treatment, free hospitals 
of various sorts; prison reform and also reform in the treatment 
of ex-prisoners. To work along all these lines the churches 
and many individual Christians devoted their lives. It is 
fascinatingly interesting to look back and trace the growth of 
these movements, three of which are most outstanding, 
namely, the anti-alcohol movement, the anti-vice movement 
and that for reform of prisons and treatment of ex-prisoners. 

The anti-alcohol movement, as was stated above, began in 
Sapporo in the north, by the students who were under Dr 
Clark’s influence. Dr Clark was invited there by Baron Kuroda, 
so that the leaders of the northern region should be educated 
in the agricultural school. Dr Clark, however, was not merely a 
professor of agriculture, but had the conviction that unless the 
young men gained a real Christian personality all other culture 
would count for nothing. So he urged upon their young minds 
the necessity of abstaining from habit-forming customs such as 
drinking and impurity, as well as the need for Christianity. 
Although he stayed but a short time, yet his influence was so 
strong that many of his students became the leaders along 
various lines of work—Dr Nitobe in the international field, 
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Mr Uchimura as the prominent Bible expositor and so on. 
They were all strong Christian leaders, but in the anti-alcohol 
movement Mr Kazutaka Ito became the leader. This was fifty 
years ago and people could not understand what these young 
men were striving for. But another group in Tokyo and its 
vicinity had just returned from America and Hawaii. They were 
Mr Sho Nemoto, the Rev. Takeshi Ukai and Mr Taro Ando—a 
consul in Hawaii, where he was converted to total abstinence, 
in order to lead the Japanese immigrants in this matter. These 
men met together in Tokyo and their movement began gaining 
strength among Christian and non-Christian groups. 

Mr Sho Nemoto, who as a young man had known Miss 
Francis Willard in America, was deeply impressed with the 
necessity of teaching what she stood for to young people. When 
the Congress was opened in 1890 he became a candidate and 
was elected. During his career as a member of Congress from 
1890 to 1922 he succeeded in passing the anti-smoking law for 
minors (18 years of age) in 1900, and the minors’ prohibition 
law (21 years of age) in 1922. This law was extended to 
Saghalin, Formosa and Korea last year (1938). 

In 1886 the Women’s Christian Temperance Union was 
organized under Madame Kaji Yajima, with the advice of the 
‘white ribbon’ missionary, Mrs Levitt of Boston, and the 
Christian women’s group has stood side by side with men’s 
work ever since. About ten years ago this work became a national 
movement, in which Christians, Buddhists and men and women 
of no religious allegiance were included. Now there is a member- 
ship of over 300,000, and about 3800 unions are organized 
throughout Japan, among which are included a miners’ group, 
a sailors’ group, ‘dry’ villages and so on. The law itself applies 
to over twenty million of the population, and ninety-eight per 
cent of the women are said to be abstainers, so the movement is 
now on the right track leading to national prohibition. 

The anti-vice movement also has to be traced to a Christian 
origin, and agitation for it was carried on mostly by Christian 
men and women. As far as the reform of the law was concerned, 
however, it was done by the government officials. In the fifth 
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year of the Meiji Era (1873), when the government itself was 
still young and the officials were burning with a reforming 
enthusiasm, they became aware, by chance, that the national 
honour was questioned. So far brothels were under regulation, 
but when the Japanese government ordered the captain of 
a steamer which was bound for Peru to release 230 Chinese 
coolies, because they were held in a condition of slavery, and 
Japan would not allow slavery even in its ports, the captain of 
the steamer (which belonged to Peru) accused Japan of uphold- 
ing actual slavery in the brothel system. The government 
officials could not answer; so they openly proclaimed: ‘We will 
abolish the system at once,’ and they published the decree 
which prohibited the system in one stroke. But any law passed 
without the support of public sentiment, that is, the conscience 
and common sense of the people, will not work. And it was so 
in this case. The girls, ensnared in the old idea of loyalty, felt 
that they were bound so long as their debts were unpaid, so 
they did not go away even when freedom was given. The brothel 
keepers now changed their names and said they were leasing 
rooms to these voluntary workers; so the system was kept on 
notwithstanding the passage of the law. 

It was from the twelfth year of the Meiji Era, when the 
municipal and prefectural government system was established, 
that the movement was started by the people themselves, from 
Gunma Ken, where Dr Niishima was born and where his first 
converts received baptism from him. One of the thirty who 
heard and became Christian under Dr Niishima’s influence 
was Mr J. Yuasa. 

Mr Yuasa was the chairman of the prefectural congress in 
Gunma for nearly ten years, during which time Gunma 
abolished its twelve brothel quarters which were scattered 
throughout the prefecture. The last of the quarters was abolished 
on December 31st, 1893. In this case the first incentive was 
given by Mr Mashino, a man of Confucian teaching, and the 
act itself was pushed by Mr Yuasa until it was accomplished. 

Since that time the movement has been carried on by various 
bodies, such as the Salvation Army in 1900, the Kyofukai 
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(National W.C.T.U.) in 1889, the Men’s Purity League in 
1911, and by various Christian and Buddhist leaders, educa- 
tionists and social workers. 

From 1890 onwards W.C.T.U. women, led by Madame K. 
Yajima, kept on sending up a petition for the reform of the 
law, by making the moral standard equal for men and women 
and also by stopping girls going out of the country for im- 
moral purposes. But the latter continued until 1927, when 
the Japanese government signed the agreement of the League 
of Nations to protect girls from being sent abroad for immoral 
purposes, and the reform of the civil law in this respect is to be 
brought up in the coming Diet. 

Since 1926 the abolition movement has taken the name of 
the National League for the Abolition of Licensed Vice, and 
the movement has been kept to the fore by the united efforts 
of the W.C.T.U. and the Men’s Purity League. During its 
twelve years’ campaign we have accomplished the abolition of 
brothels in six prefectures, and resolutions for abolition were 
passed in seventeen prefectures, so that now twenty-three out 
of the forty-seven prefectures are on our side. In 1934 our 
Home Department declared in the special committee of the 
League of Nations that our country too should be counted 
among the abolition countries, because our attitude has changed 
and the country is steadily moving towards abolition. 

In the beginning of 1935 we formed the National Purity 
League which is now marching toward the establishment of a 
new, healthy Japan. 

Reform in the treatment of ex-prisoners was also started 
by a Christian young man, Mr Taneaki Hara. At first Hara and 
Tomeoka were admitted to prisons as chaplains, together with 
the Buddhist monks. When they saw the lives of the prisoners, 
especially after they left the prison, they found that most of 
them returned to the old life, because of the coldness of the 
outside world. No one was willing to be called the friends of 
the ex-prisoners. This fact made these young men think, and 
resulted in a home being started for these unhappy people. 
Mr Hara started this work in his own home, although he had 
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many children himself. For a long time he could not obtain 
any separate building, so he opened his house and accepted 
these men and women into his own household and_ treated 
them as members of his family. This made a deep impression 
upon their hearts. Mr Hara used often to say: ‘We lock our 
house at night, but we do not know which side is safe.’ 

Years went on and Mr Hara kept a careful record of each 
person who came to him. Half a century passed and he has now 
retired, yet his bedroom walls are surrounded by shelves con- 
taining the cards of these reformed men and women, which 
amount to ten thousand. And now he is working to open the 
way to erase from the register of these names the marks 
denoting ‘ex-convict,’ so that they can be free from this stigma 
for the sake of their descendants. 

Prison reform is constantly going on. Dr Belly worked for it 
from 1873-93. He was the real pioneer. Not only has the name 
‘prison’ been changed into ‘reformatory’ (Keimusho), but also 
sanitation, food, clothing and the provision of work have been 
marvellously improved. At present, among over eight thousand 
social education and social welfare activities which are carried 
on by both the government and private individuals, eighty- 
seven look after prisoners, either in preventive work or in after 
care. 

What has been written above is only a part of the Christian 
work being done for the reform of moral and social life in Japan. 

OcHIMI KuUBUSHIRO 























ARCHITECTURE: A SERVANT OF 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


By J. PRIP-M@OLLER, F.R.I.D.A. 


HE erection in the ‘mission field’ of churches, schools, 
hospitals, dwelling-houses and so on has always been a 
problem to the missionary societies, and one with several 
aspects, of which the financial is not the least. But the most 
important aspect, I believe, is that of the design, of the adapta- 
tion of the buildings to prevailing conditions, because it touches 
upon the spiritual side of the matter and thus is intimately 
connected with the one great aim of the mission. 

Before dealing with this problem of design I should like 
to take up the question of supervision, which is somewhat 
linked up with it and with the background of the whole situation. 

Most missionary societies have not sufficient work for the 
full-time employment of an architect. In most cases building 
work has been of a temporary character. It has also been so 
limited that the supervision (and in many cases the design also) 
has usually been placed in the hands of the local missionary, 
who was then forced to take from his real mission work the time 
necessary for this special job. In order to overcome the diffi- 
culties arising from such an arrangement, the societies have at 
times employed men with some technical education to do this 
particular work. As the building program has not been sufficiently 
large to occupy the whole time of such a man, his spare time 
has been used in one of two ways: on the one hand, he has acted 
as an ordinary missionary in the time left over from his building, 
with the disadvantage that during the building periods he had 
to abandon his other work, thereby placing the society in the 
very situation which was to be avoided. Or, on the other hand, 
he has used his spare time in doing building work for other 
societies, private people or institutions. The salary went to 
his own society, a certain deduction having been made to cover 
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his office expenses, he himself being on the pay-roll of his 
missionary society the whole time. In China both these methods 
(and others) have been in use, but none has been satisfactory. 

In the pioneer age, especially among the minor societies, 
the solution was that the ordinary missionary took care of the 
planning and design, the arrangements with contractors, the 
supervision and the buying of materials. Under these and 
succeeding conditions the missionary became the sole represen- 
tative of new ideas, not only in the spiritual but also in the 
material field. In the realm of architecture his non-technical 
views became the decisive factor, and for the new congregation, 
a hitherto and otherwise well-known matter such as house- 
building became something new and ‘foreign,’ especially where 
the erection of a church was concerned. 

It is not surprising that the pioneer missionary took his 
examples from his homeland; nor that the young local congrega- 
tion was thereby inoculated in favour of a foreign style and 
against the well-known local style. This has created a barrier 
which now the local churches must break down slowly and often 
painfully. Slowly, because the barriers are high and the people 
are only beginning to see that here lies a cultural inheritance 
of their own which has been withheld from them; painfully, 
because they do not always meet with understanding and 
approval on the part of those foreigners to whom they look as 
their helpers and whom they have come to love. 

In many places the pioneer days are over and in all countries 
a growing national feeling has set in. When discussing how the 
Christian message should be disseminated we have to consider 
this fact and the question which arises in the light of it: namely, 
whether in building we have left unnoticed an important means 
of ‘ becoming to the Jews a Jew and to the Greeks a Greek.’ 

The missionary societies need a new and thorough orienta- 
tion in this matter. Then, when this new attitude is adopted, 
there comes the question of the practical ways in which it must 
bear fruit. Building presents problems of differing character, 
each of which must be met in its own way, if sound and natural 
solutions are to be found and the way for future development is 
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not to be blocked. It is of primary importance to remember 
that architecture is harmony between the inside and the out- 
side, and is actually created from within. Buildings are frames 
around certain ideas; our problem, therefore, becomes one of 
creating the right frames around the right ideas. The complexity 
of the problem is due to the fact that by introducing new ideas 
to a country neither the ideas nor their frames can remain what 
they were before, but must both undergo remodelling. In the 
spiritual as in the material realm an amalgamation must take 
place between the imported and the local, in order to reach a 
harmonious result; and the beginning should be made with the 
spiritual side of the problem. 

Hence we have no more right to import our own structural 
and architectural designs unchecked than similarly to use local 
designs and structures. But when this has been said, it is only 
natural to add that emphasis should be laid on utilizing the local 
traditions concerning plan and structural character, as well as 
architectural design, because we are building in a country with 
cultural traditions of its own, dear to it as those of our own 
country are to us. Of what we have brought, only the spiritual 
message, of whatever character it is, will have a definite say in 
the question of moulding the frames; but the truth as we have 
experienced it (not especially religious truth, though that also) 
must find its local form of presentation before its material 
frames can be moulded harmoniously. 

Thus the building problems are two-sided: the spiritual and 
the material combine and, according to the way in which they 
blend, make the problems more or less complicated. Three 
groups of problems may be discerned. First, new ideas are 
introduced not hitherto found in the country, ideas for which 
entirely new frames have to be built, because nothing in the 
way of architecture can be found which can be used harmoniously 
and directly, since the spiritual contents have not as yet existed 
there: for example, hospitals and to some extent schools. 

Secondly, new ideas are introduced which influence existing 
local ideas. As an amalgamation takes place of existing and 
imported ideas, the local frames will prove insufficient for the 
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new contents. ‘To meet this new situation it is not only possible 
but necessary to use for a ‘foundation’ the frames existing on the 
spot in the local traditions and culture, and on them to build 
the new or adapted frames. Here I am especially thinking of 
local dwelling-houses adapted for a home life gradually changing 
under the influence of contact with other cultures. 

A third group lies close to the second, but should nevertheless 
be placed separately. It occurs where the new which is introduced 
has already, to a great degree, its equivalent in the country, so 
that the existing frames, built on the spot around the idea, can 
be taken over and used without great architectural changes. 
In the mind of the local population the buildings in this group 
will for the most part retain the place they had before as places 
of worship. The harmony between the well-known architectural 
shell and the new spiritual kernel is hereby easily brought about, 
and the acceptance of the new spiritual idea will not be barred 
by outward things. I am here thinking of buildings for worship. 

Being myself best acquainted with conditions in China, I 
shall confine myself to giving certain characteristics of Chinese 
architecture, and leave it to the reader to find parallels in his 
land of birth or adoption. But let it not be forgotten, when these 
technical things are touched upon, that the root of the matter 
lies in the spiritual realm and is to be decided there. If we, for 
spiritual reasons, want to build our churches and other structures 
in the local style, then technical and economic problems will 
find their solution. If, likewise for spiritual reasons, we do not 
want to build in local style, then a study of the technical and 
economic problems involved naturally would be of no conse- 
quence. If we say that we have no objection to building in the 
local style, but for ‘practical’ reasons it will be impossible, we 
shall never reach the practical solutions. After all, foreign 
missions would never have come into being had their beginning 
been ‘practical’ considerations and not a spiritual command in 
spite of all ‘practicability.’ 

Some of the salient points which I have come to believe 
a mission builder in China ought to have in mind are as follows: 
First, Chinese houses from the largest to the smallest are built 
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in sections and their whole construction is essentially a wooden- 
post-and-lintel one. The surrounding brick walls are without 
any real structural function; they simply enclose the room, 
covered by the roof construction which rests on the posts. 
Most houses are one-storeyed. 

Secondly, the individual buildings of the houses are grouped 
around a square court, the facade of the main buildings facing 
southwards if possible. The lay-out is extended merely by adding 
courts to the front and rear, or to the sides, along parallel or 
perpendicular axes to the east and west of the central axis. 

Thirdly, the way in which the Chinese builder takes account 
of the surrounding landscape and makes his structure enter as 
a natural part of the scenery is unique and unsurpassed. The 
close connexion with the soil upon which the buildings rest 
is brought out by a strong emphasis on the horizontal lines, 
helped by the comparatively long and low form of the house. 
To this is added the strong horizontal effect of the big over- 
hanging eaves and their deep shadow, in many cases balanced 
by the projecting podium of the structure. 

Fourthly, many people, especially Westerners, will say that 
the curvature of the roof is the most characteristic feature of 
Chinese architecture. This is more than doubtful, partly because 
curved roofs are found in abundance elsewhere (especially 
in Burma), partly because in China only the large temple and 
palace halls show this curvature to any degree. Ordinary dwelling- 
houses have no curved roofs but only a lifting of the lowest 
rows of the roof tiles—a practical feature found everywhere in 
western houses. 

These are some of the factors which a mission builder in 
China will have at his disposal and must take into account when 
facing the problem of how to create a suitable frame around 
a foreign or partly-foreign, partly-Chinese, idea. Note that 
‘characteristic’ Chinese details do not enter into the above list 
(except for the short reference to the roof curvature), but that, 
according to my view and experience, the effect aimed at is 
created first by the grouping of the buildings, then by the 
structural characteristics as these influence the plan-design 
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and general upbuilding of the house, and lastly, by the adapta- 
tion of the buildings and building groups to the surrounding 
landscape. ‘Four foreign houses grouped in a Chinese way will 
give a stronger Chinese effect than four Chinese houses grouped 
in a foreign way,’ is possibly a paradox, which nevertheless 
contains much of the truth. 

It would be tempting here to discuss the character and 
solutions of various problems arising in connexion with building 
work under the above three headings; hospitals, schools, dwelling- 
houses and churches might be discussed, but space does not 
permit. Information and personal experience from various 
countries have convinced me, however, that what by us are 
considered highly developed standards may be something 
nearly the opposite if introduced to countries where the back- 
ground for such standards does not exist. Think of hygiene, for 
instance. Here it is not always the highest that is the best; the 
next best is often better than the best, because it will get that 
chance of being carried out and applied which the best will not 
get. To take just one example: to what extent and where will 
the introduction of an ordinary water-closet be the advisable 
and most practical solution of the questions here involved? 
Certainly not everywhere, nor carried out in every detail familiar 
in the countries of its invention. Similar problems arising under 
the above three headings need serious consideration in order 
that a solution may be reached which fits in with the conditions 
which were to be improved. 

Speaking of hospitals, what is wanted is a condensing of the 
hospital idea whereby the meeting-point is reached between what 
is absolutely necessary and what must be left out, for the time 
being, in order that the hospital shall be, not indeed of the 
standard known in the cities of the West, but thoroughly efficient 
under the existing local conditions. Having reached this point 
in his deliberations, the doctor will have little difficulty in 
working out with the architect frames which will fit local condi- 
tions with regard to plan, design, materials and money. The 
local structural and architectural means mentioned above will 
be readily and logically at the architect’s disposal when the idea- 
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contents of the structure have been given a logical form through 
such preliminary considerations. 

Who has not heard, as an objection to the erection of mission 
buildings in local style, ‘It will be too expensive’? The first 
answer is that in all countries where foreign missions work 
buildings will be found in as many grades of expensiveness as 
buildings in western countries. Why should missions choose the 
most expensive as prototypes for their buildings? When in 
China the question arises of local style for a church, many 
people will automatically think of the biggest temple hall they 
have seen, or of the palace buildings in Peking, and then resolve 
that ‘the cost will be too great.’ No doubt it will. But cheaper 
buildings are to be found, just as Chinese in character and just 
as well suited to the purpose. Why not use them as prototypes, 
if they may be used without breaking the harmony between the 
exterior frame and the interior idea? In copying such halls of 
worship, with their general upbuilding, plan and placing in 
their surroundings, I cannot see why we should not be able to 
do it quite directly. We may use or omit as much or as little of 
the ornamental details as is deemed necessary; these things are not 
essential to the preservation of the chief characteristics of such a 
house, or of the local and beloved traditions in design and plan. 

On the whole it may be said that the details—in which 
Chinese architecture is so rich—have played far too large a 
réle in attempts to create a ‘local atmosphere’ about buildings. 
They will do least harm when a church structure is in question, 
because here we have the closest relationship between the 
idea-contents formerly and now enclosed by the architectural 
frames. When it is a question of the frames around a more or less 
foreign idea—as, for example, a school or a hospital—the local 
details will as a rule be more of an annoyance than of a help. 
The solutions hitherto attempted in such cases more often than 
not have consisted in piling as many local details as possible on 
the facades. The results have never been satisfactory, and the 
reason is simple: the more meticulously the Chinese details have 
been copied and applied, the greater the distance has become 
between the semi-foreign idea-contents of the structure and its 
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outward ‘genuine Chinese’ fagade, which everything has been 
mobilized to make as ‘pure in style’ as possible. The more efforts 
and the more money spent on such an undertaking, the greater 
disharmony has grown out of the difference between the inside and 
the outside, and the further we have come from real architecture. 

Planning, as said above, is much more essential than details 
to right ‘colour,’ and good planning does not cost more than 
poor—often less, and always less in the long run. The local 
building details, however beautiful, should always be applied with 
the utmost care; better too few in number than too many. The 
key to the solution of the problem: foreign or semi-foreign kernel 
and local or semi-local shell, in my opinion lies in the thesis 
that it is not the details but their effect which should be copied. 

To give but one example: The projecting eaves of a Chinese 
house are very large, especially those of the temple halls. 
Seemingly this projection is carried by a system of brackets, 
which with all its intricacy and gay colours forms an animated 
course between the columns upon which it rests and the roof 
which it carries. Seen at a distance this interesting and character- 
istic but extremely expensive construction is not distinguishable 
in its details; what is seen is only the deep shadow which is cast 
by the projection of the roof. To copy the brackets will add 
thousands of dollars to the building costs; to copy the shadow, 
which actually is all that is seen of the brackets, will cost little, 
while the effect will still be thoroughly Chinese. The whole 
question is just one of the sufficient projection of the roof. The 
brackets, minutely copied, would have made the semi-foreign 
building seem still more foreign. When their form is left out 
and only their spirit retained the old atmosphere lingers about 
the building and does not become repulsive, because it is now 
expressed in a subtle and flexible way, well suited to the new 
contents around which the structure is erected. 

Although much could be said about the application of these 
and similar thoughts to the problems of building dwellings, 
schools and so on, I shall here confine myself to a few words 
about building churches. The problems facing mission builders 
here are in one way the easiest, because in no other case have 
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we so close a resemblance between the idea-contents, local and 
foreign, around which the frames are to be built. In both cases 
the question has been one of erecting buildings for worship. 
That the object of such worship has been quite different in the 
West and in the East is a fact. It remains a question whether 
we have not, when building churches in the field, laid an undue 
stress on the difference instead of stressing the similarity, and 
whether we have not thereby isolated ourselves and the new 
adherents of the faith, separating them from the rest of the 
population in a way which has not been conducive to the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. We may, in this connexion, also ask ourselves 
whether in this attitude we have not displayed too great a fear 
of the power of outward things and too small a faith in Him to 
whom we prayed to fill the frames with His spirit. 

Let us remember what Gregory the Great said to St 
Augustine, when he sent him to England about a.p. 600: ‘It 
is not the temple halls around the images which are to be 
destroyed but the images themselves. When the temple halls 
have been cleansed by holy water, altars should be erected 
containing the relics of the saints, in order to facilitate the 
conversion of the people and enable them to come to worship 
and pray at their accustomed places with a still greater joy.’ 

This attitude seems to have survived for some centuries 
in the Roman Church only to disappear entirely later. Within 
the Protestant churches it seems never to have existed, as far as 
I know. The Nestorian mission in China evidently built all its 
sacred buildings in Chinese style, as witnessed indirectly by the 
old chronicles and by their total disappearance—for they were 
presumably built of wooden posts and so forth, like any other 
Chinese structure of the day. This attitude was also prevalent 
in the days of the Franciscan mission to China. This is evident 
from the history of the Franciscan monastery at Ling Ku Ssu 
near Nanking.' Here we see that the Franciscan friars, sent 
from Avignon in the beginning of the fourteenth century, erected 
a Christian monastery in pure Chinese style, the plan and design 


1 See J. Prip-Meller, “The Hall of Ling Ku Ssu, Nanking,’ in Artes (Copenhagen), 
Tome as 1935. 
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of the buildings as well as their grouping being close to the 
Buddhist monasteries of the day. The only digression was the 
main church, inasmuch as it was built entirely of bricks. With 
its wide main aisle and two narrow side aisles it was (and is) a 
fairly close copy of the ‘hall-churches’ of the eleventh century, 
found in southern France around Avignon and along the 
Pyrenees. Its large roof, however, with two sets of overhanging 
eaves, placed in the lay-out with its longitudinal axis at right 
angles to that of the whole monastery (as all Chinese temple 
halls), made the whole effect so Chinese that the first Ming 
emperor only about fifty-five years later could take over the whole 
establishment and with merely a few additions make it into a 
Buddhist monastery. Only the technical and structural details 
of the building investigated by the writer (luckily before its 
restoration) made it possible to disclose the Christian origin, 
thereby establishing it as the oldest Christian church in China 
hitherto known. 

Thus, early in the fourteenth century the mission in its 
building work still followed the main lines laid down by Gregory 
the Great. That in this particular case we find a certain devia- 
tion from the pure Chinese line I ascribe to the notoriously 
wealthy state of the Franciscan church of those days. I cherish 
the idea that we have here an early indication of the detrimental 
effects which too much money usually has on the architectural 
style employed by foreign mission builders. 

In discussions with missionaries here and there I have often 
met with the remark: ‘The local church people do not want a 
Chinese church building at all; they prefer one in foreign 
style.’ It seems to satisfy at least some of those who are already 
church members. But what about those who are not, the 
prospective members, the passers-by on the road to whom we 
are now going to extend our call? Foreign church architecture, 
be it Gothic, Tudor, Classical, Baroque or Danish village, does 
not send out a call to these people to step inside. From such 
architecture they cannot see that here dwells the glory of a 
Father, who is also theirs and who speaks to them in their own 
tongue. Here, where well-known forms in architecture and 
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rites would serve to bring about an immediate contact, we have 
often to clear the ground of prejudices against the evidently 
‘foreign’ religion, prejudices which we ourselves have helped 
to create by our foreign style of church buildings. If God Himself 
in His Spirit dwells in the house we need not fear that the new- 
comer will be left in doubt for long about the new spiritual 
contents of the shell which was somehow familiar to him. 

Let us suppose that for the first time in his life we could 
place a Buddhist monk in a church in the West, and assume that 
he could understand the language spoken. He would be so much 
interested in the arrangements,, the furnishing and the foreign 
way in which the service was conducted, that little of his time 
and attention could be devoted to the spoken and written word. 
But suppose that all these more or less outward forms had been 
of a character not alien to him; how much more time, attention 
and devotion he would have been able to give to what was the 
real contents of the church building and the service. Like this 
monk in a western church we stand in a Buddhist temple, but 
yet we do not hesitate to reproduce the same situation for the 
people to whom we want to bring the Gospel. Should we not 
take care to avoid making them feel strangers in the churches 
and arrangements of the service which we bring to them? 

In conclusion we may say that the soul of a people, which 
has found or tried to find its expression in the various realms 
of life, is the gift of God to that people. Chinese poetry, calli- 
graphy, music have been taken up and used to the glory of 
God. But beautiful architecture is also the gift of God. It seems, 
however, as if this fact has not yet been realized by the missions 
and churches. We cannot explain to the Chinese that ‘every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above,’ if at the 
same time we withhold from them beautiful architecture. We 
came to tell them about the glory of God and His guidance of 
them in days past. Let us use all God-given means, including 
their architecture, to make them see that God loved them and 
gave them His precious gifts even at a time when they did not 
know Him, nor how to love and to thank Him. 

J. Prip-MoLLER 














THE CHUNG HUA SHENG KUNG HUI 
AND THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN 


By E. LOUIE ACRES 


T is sometimes said that the ‘mission field’ is the best place 
for the Church to make experiments; that the Church in the 
West is too set in its ways for drastic changes, but that in the 
freer air of the Church overseas experiments may be made with 
advantage. 

Changes imposed from without will rarely survive, but those 
which result from the needs of a people or have come about 
through a greater realization of the implications of the Gospel 
message, being of natural growth, bring new life and inspiration. 
In this latter category would seem to be included the extension 
of the ordained ministry to women. 

Deaconesses have been ordained, but the ordination of 
women to the priesthood has not yet been tried in any branch of 
the Anglican Church; but might one not be justified in believing 
that it could be tried in some areas of the ‘mission field,’ notably 
in China? Justification for holding this view may be found in the 
experience of some of the women missionaries working in the 
Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (the Holy Catholic Church in 
China in communion with the Anglican Church). Such opinions 
are expressed not by newcomers with more zeal than wisdom but 
by women deaconesses and lay workers, some of whom have had 
twenty or thirty years’ experience of work overseas. 

This collection of opinions is the outcome of an enquiry 
initiated by the Anglican Group for the Ordination of Women 
to the Historic Ministry of the Church. The enquiry arose out 
of a conference called to consider the ministry of women, with 
special reference to the report of the archbishops’ commission. 

The discussion was introduced by two speakers: one a 
deaconess of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, the other a lay- 


woman, formerly a headmistress in India. (Both were English.) 
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The deaconess said that on her ordination she had auto- 
matically become a member of the diocesan synod and of all 
local councils, with power to vote with the clergy on every 
question. She had authority to do everything a deacon might do 
except to administer the chalice. The bishop who ordained her 
said that he looked forward to the time when permission to do 
this would also be granted, and it was withheld at present only 
because it was not yet allowed to deaconesses in England. 
When visiting Chinese Christian communities, she found that 
they had expected to receive Holy Communion from her and had 
been astonished and disappointed when they found she was 
unable to administer it. From her experience she felt that there 
would be little, if any, opposition to women priests in China. 

The second speaker gave a summary of answers received 
from one hundred and seven women missionaries to a question- 
naire on the ministry of women. Of these none expressed any 
wish for ordination to the priesthood. The speaker went on to say: 


If, as I believe to be the case, you are taking a wider view which includes the 
good of the Church Catholic, then you are in duty bound if you value truth to — 
make it your next business, before you go another step, to make an adequate, 
comprehensive survey as to whether there is any real need or desire for the 
priesthood of women in the Church overseas, whether the shortage of priests 
cannot be met in some other way, and what the repercussions would be. 


The Anglican group thereupon set out to obtain further 
information, and with this purpose in view letters were sent to 
more than eleven hundred women working overseas, inviting 
them to answer the following questions: 


Do you consider that the work in the mission field would benefit or be 
hindered if the full ministry of the Church were open to women? 

What effect do you think the admission of women to full Orders would have 
on the understanding of the Christian message with regard to the equality of the 
sexes? 

Have you any evidence as to the opinion of the people of the country in which 
you are working with regard to the desirability of the ministry of women? 


The replies, which came from many parts of the world, 
reflected a great variety of opinions. In those from China there 
was a preponderance in favour of the admission of women to full 
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Orders. Extracts are here given from these letters. The replies 
cannot be conveniently docketed under the three headings of the 
above questions, but they have been grouped where possible. 
Some years ago Chinese women were regarded as the greatest 
of China’s undeveloped resources. Since then they have made 
great progress in the world of education, the professions and in 
industry. In modern China the equality of the sexes is stressed 
—it is one of the communist slogans—and the message of a 
church that does not recognize this will not attract the youth of 
China. This is the general theme of the extracts that follow: 


It is a great opportunity for the Church in this land to proclaim the truth 
of the equality of men and women in the sight of God, and one not to be missed 
now, for these questions are being approached by young fresh minds, un- 
trammelled by the prejudices or indifference of the West. I believe this, there- 
fore, to be a more urgent matter here than at home. The progress of the kingdom 
of God will be checked in this land unless the Church is fearless and unprejudiced 
in the day of opportunity. But I would make it clear that I stress this not merely 
because of the need—a mere desire to meet that may lead us into wrong paths 
—nor because of competition with modern and not necessarily Christian ways 
of thinking, but because I believe the best interests of the kingdom of God 
would be thus served in this land to God’s greater glory. 


God does not put a difference between the spiritual capacities of men and 
women; why should we teach the young churches that He does? Just now when 
they are in process of building is the time to give the very best in standard and 
in our own attainment. . . . Old churches holding back must not impose their 
bonds on the young growing ones. 


It would be a great help in a country like China to admit women to full 
Orders. In all departments of life, social and political, the women are treated on 
an equality with men. For the Christian Church alone to refuse such equality 
would throw a strange light on the freedom that there is in Christ and the under- 
standing of His life and message. 


In the letters there are obvious differences of opinion as to 
the best way of witnessing within the Church that in Christ 
Jesus there is neither male nor female. One correspondent writes: 


I frankly consider that the work in the China field would be hindered by the 
admission of women to the full ministry of the Church. I feel that men and 
women have different contributions to make to the life of the Church, and if 
both are to work through the same channels something of the women’s contribu- 
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tion would be lost. As to ‘getting across’ the Christian message with regard to 
the equality of the sexes, I incline to think that to keep the priesthood exclusively 
for men is one of the best ways of doing it. Because the pastor is a man, and 
leads services and heads various organizations, the women in his congregation 
are gradually having their attitude changed. They realize that they can talk with 
a Christian man and work with him for the bringing in of the kingdom, and that 
Christianity knows and needs no false modesty or artificial restrictions with 
regard to the relationship of the two sexes. 


Others are of the opinion that nothing but benefit would 
accrue to the Church: 


I think the work in the mission field would undoubtedly be benefited if the 
full ministry of the Church were open to women. In China the differences 
between the sexes are very marked, although modern ideas are helping to free 
the women. But the conditions for women are so different that a woman with the 
authority of a priest would have much more influence and understanding of the 
woman’s question there. . . . I believe that the admission to full Orders would 
have the effect of making people realize that God must speak through whom He 
will, whether that person be man or woman; and this would emphasize the fact 
that God regards with equal value the two sexes. When women are ordained it 
does not mean that all women will have the same power or ability, but people 
will sense the difference, not between man and woman, but between priest and 
priest. Women will, of course, have their own particular temperament to be 
used in God’s service as men have, but this difference will surely be a gain to 
the Church, as God cannot be fully expressed by a one-sided priesthood of 
mankind. I believe that when women are ordained the world will realize more 
fully that the equality of the sexes does not mean the sameness of the sexes. 


I think the admission of women to full Orders ought to achieve a great deal 
in helping the churches abroad to realize the Christian message of the equality of 
the sexes. I feel the young Church of China on this point, as a Church, is con- 
siderably in advance of the Church of Ireland to which I belong. 


I consider the work in the mission field would benefit if the full ministry of 
the Church were open to women. Girls and young women will talk more freely 
and frankly of their doubts and difficulties to women than to men, and where 
home and surroundings are non-Christian it is better that it should be so. 


I do think that the work in the mission field would be benefited if the full 
ministry of the Church were open to women. I think that, in China at any rate, 
the admission of women to full Orders would help people to a better under- 
standing of the Christian message with regard to the equality of the sexes and 
the realization that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female. I have 
found many of the Chinese Christians, knowing that I am a deaconess, expecting 
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me to be able to do everything that a deacon would do, and taking it as the 
natural sequence that, in time, the deaconess would go on to full Orders and 
responsibilities. And many have expressed the opinion that it would be a great 
help to the Church. 


Considerable evidence is given that would seem to indicate 
that Chinese Christians would welcome women’s full accession 
to the historic ministry. One deaconess writes: 


Question three is the easiest of the queries to reply to, as from the time of 
my own ordination as deaconess the question: ‘Why does not the bishop ordain 
you to the priesthood?’ has been constantly asked, and I have had to explain 
many times the difference between ‘deacons as a step to the priesthood’ and ‘the 
Order of deaconesses.’ . . . The Chinese pastors have on several occasions 
written to the bishop to ask if I might help in the administration of the Holy 
Communion. I have been sent out to the country to take weddings and funerals 
many times by the pastors in charge of the local church. During these past 
years in the city the pastor has asked me constantly to baptize women and 
children, and in the case of dying people I have been many times the only one 
available to admit them to the Church when the pastor was away or ill. He 
appoints me to read the services or to preach in the parish church in turn. with 
the other ordained members of the staff—himself and a foreigner. 


Others write in a similar strain: 


On general evidence I believe Chinese Christians would welcome the 
admission of women to the historic ministry of the Church. The attitude of the 
Chinese pastors with whom I have worked is certainly that. By their words and 
actions they have shown they hold in the greatest esteem the work women are 
doing. Chinese Christian thinking people would have no difficulty in agreeing 
that the Holy Spirit can know no artificial barriers of sex where vocation and 
work for the kingdom of God is concerned. It would recognize it was of the 
‘mind of Christ.’ 


Where Christianity has been established among the Chinese, the women 
have shared equally with the men in the functions of the service . . . and I 
believe it would seem as natural a thing for the Chinese to be served by a woman 
priest as by a man priest. 


Here in China the admission of women to Orders would be the most natural 
thing in the world. In this modern, young, growing-up China there is no differ- 
ence put between the sexes. Girls and boys do the same things and do them 
together. . . . Women, with men, are eligible for all posts—public, civil and 
economic, medical and educational—and valiantly they are proving themselves. 
For the Church to hang back in such a matter would be dreadful. You can 
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imagine how such a differentiation will soon strike the young people of China: 
they will think the Church quite out of date and it will lose its appeal and 
prestige. 


With regard to question three, I can speak only by hearsay, as I have never 
discussed the matter with anyone. I have heard that the Chinese look upon the 
Anglican exclusion of women from the ministry as a foreign superstition. 


The evidence I can give is that the Chinese clergy of the diocese, catechists, 
evangelists and lay workers in our synod of 1929 unanimously welcomed the 
introduction of the Order of deaconesses and gladly avail themselves of their 
services. 


Now that in China educated women are becoming doctors of medicine and 
doctors of law, and are taking their place side by side with the men, I think that 
the effect of the admission of women to full Orders—as regards the Christian 
message—would be all to the good. 


This point I have never discussed with my Chinese fellow-workers, and 
though I have no doubt at all as to the welcome the Chinese clergy and others 
would give such fellow-workers in full Orders, I have no direct evidence to offer. 
I write with an experience of thirty-three years in China. 


One correspondent made the following point: 


I do not think that in the particular diocese in which I am working the 
ministry of women would meet with great approval at present—chiefly because 
the Christians, and particularly the clergy, have been taught to believe it is not 
in accordance with God’s will and is non-scriptural. 


A deaconess of over twenty years’ service in China writes with 
regard to the opposition she has met: 


I have hoped for the day when I might be one of those to be made a priest, 
but as I listened to the remarks of some of those to whom you sent your question- 
naire, I felt it would be long before women as a whole will help in that matter. 


Emphasis is now rightly placed on the training of native 
workers to replace the foreigners of earlier days. A difficulty in 
this connexion is referred to by a correspondent who writes: 


In this diocese the majority of the clergy are now Chinese, the foreign 
clergy few indeed in numbers, so that the introduction of foreign women as 
priests is not, I think, to be thought of; and so far there are no Christian Chinese 
women in the diocese with anything approaching sufficient scholarship for 
taking priest’s Orders. . . . Our young educated Chinese Christian women 
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have been unwilling to offer for training as deaconesses. For one thing I think, 


so far, they are lacking in the love and sympathy and vision needed for the varying 
duties of Holy Orders. 


She does not say how far this may be due to lack of training, or 
whether she considers there is an inherent incapacity. 


A more hopeful note is struck in the letter of another con- 
tributor: 


In this diocese at present we only have one (English) deaconess at present. 
BD ecettond there are several. It is of their helpfulness I can testify. One is a 
headmistress with her own school chapel, able to conduct her own services and 
baptisms if no other help is available—and doing it with a very thorough know- 
ledge of those to whom she ministers. Wonderful results have followed in the 
homes of those girls: several, I believe, are now in preparation for church 
workers, and under a Chinese bishop are likely to be ordained themselves. 


This seems to indicate that it may be only a matter of time before 


Chinese women will be ready, spiritually and intellectually, to be 
trained as priests. 


Shortage of priests in the present régime is not, by itself, a 
valid argument for the ordination of women as priests, yet the 
fact must carry weight in a consideration of the whole subject. 
Two deaconesses write of the large areas to be covered and the 
difficulty of following up the sacramental teaching of the Church 
by giving the Christian converts opportunity for the reception of 
the sacraments of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion: 


I consider the work on the mission field would greatly benefit if the full 
ministry of the Church were given to women. My twenty-four years’ experience 
in China has led me to this conclusion and I give some reasons for it. First of 
all, with regard to the question of the administration of the sacraments: for 
seventeen years I visited in a district 100 miles by 120; for most of that 
time there were only three ordained Chinese men and one foreign priest. 
There were fifty-four places of worship scattered over this wide area and I was 
the only person to do the itinerating work in it. The Chinese clergy were situated 
in three cities, and in one of them the foreigner was in charge of a large boys’ 
school which left him no time for any country work except an occasional week- 
end in near-by places. My work took me into almost every centre of work two 
or three times a year. I constantly heard of Christians who had not received the 
Holy Communion for six months or a year. The ‘churches’ were sometimes only 
schools in charge of a young teacher, where, on Sundays, Christians from four or 
five miles away would gather for worship; sometimes the ‘church’ was in the 
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home of a Christian. On one occasion I baptized over twenty people in a village 
church, at the request of the pastor who lived two days’ journey away and was 
not able to go there that term. In 1922, when I was ordained deaconess, I had 
the experience over and over again of arriving at a ‘centre’ to find the people, 
who already knew of my intended visit, coming prepared for Holy Communion, 
and I had sorrowfully to tell them that I had no power to administer the Rite. 


From November to June I was the only ordained person in the parish. In 
size it is about twenty-four miles from north to south and about twenty-five 
miles from east to west, and there are ten out-stations where we have groups 
of Christians, some with an evangelist in charge and some a catechist. During 
this time I had to conduct the whole service and preach twice on many Sundays. 
I baptized all the women and girls and conducted funerals. . . . | have person- 
ally no great desire for the priesthood, but it was a real sorrow to me to be for 
weeks at a time myself unable to partake of Holy Communion and to know there 
were many Christians in the parish who for months at a time were unable to do 
so. My experience during these months led me to feel that in many places in the 


world, where the need is urgent, the raising of women to the priesthood might 
supply a real need, and I can see no valid objection to it. 


Differences of opinion there must be, but enough has been 
quoted to show that the matter is vital to the well-being of the 
future Church in China. A few writers expressed the opinion 
that the work would not be advanced—rather that it would be 
hindered—were women to be ordained to the priesthood; others 
felt that the time was not yet. 

One of the features of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, 
entitling it to be described as both catholic and evangelical, is 
that it combines ‘respect for antiquity with freedom in the 
pursuit of truth’ (Lambeth Conference, 1930). 

The Unified Statement for 1937-38 stated that the Church 
in China has features peculiar to its own environment and that 
the experimental solution of the resulting problems may prove 
valuable elsewhere. Is it possible that the Holy Spirit may lead 
the Chinese Church to examine this question closely and to 
train its women with its men to become the priests of the future? 


E. Louvre Acres 








REVIEW ARTICLE 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


[Note.—Dr Kraemer’s book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, 
has already been reviewed. The issues, however, which Dr Kraemer has raised 
in his book are of such immense importance for the whole cause of missionary 
Christianity that we desire to promote a thorough discussion of them. The Very 
Rev. D. S. Cairns, D.D., lately Principal of Christ’s College, Aberdeen, wrote a 
long review of the book for the South African Outlook, by whose courtesy we are 
enabled to reprint a portion of it. We have omitted from the article several passages 
in which Dr Cairns indicated his deep agreement with Dr Kraemer’s main con- 
tentions, and we publish the more critical portion with the object of stimulating 
a discussion upon issues which Dr Kraemer most earnestly desires to have dis- 
cussed.—Ep1Tors.]} 


[' is against this background of deep agreement with Dr Kraemer’s 

main purpose and admiration for the quality of his book that I 
would wish the following criticism to be set by the reader of this notice. 
The criticisms are confined to one point only, his general conception of 
the non-Christian religions. I state them frankly as I believe Dr Kraemer 
would wish them to be stated, for his book is likely to be regarded as a 
standard book and may even possibly become a classic of missionary 
thought. His positions ought to be thoroughly tested, as, if they are 
extreme, they may lead later on to extreme reaction and the confusion 
which inevitably follows in its train. I do not think that the points on 
which I am conscious of difference are at all vital to Dr Kraemer’s 
argument. It may even be that I have misunderstood him. In that case 
it is probable that others may be in a like position. In that case what 
his statement needs is not correction but simply clarification. 

I am the more strengthened in stating these criticisms by the fact 
that I seem to trace two conflicting streams of thought in his mind which 
he has not, to my mind at least, been able to harmonize. 

On the one hand he fully admits that God reveals Himself in nature 
and in conscience to many among the non-Christian peoples. One finds 
ample grounds for this admission in Scripture itself in the writings both 
of St Paul and St John, as well as in the facts of nature and conscience 
themselves. Consistent ‘Biblical realism,’ to use Dr Kraemer’s phrase, 


demands that we recognize this as certainly as it demands our recognition 
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of the final and unique character of the Biblical revelation. I shall quote 
a passage showing how fully Dr Kraemer recognizes this divine element. 


God shines revealingly through the works of His creation (nature), through 
the thirst and quest for truth and beauty, through conscience and the thirst 
and quest for goodness, which throbs in man even in his condition of forlorn 
sinfulness, because God is continuously occupying Himself and wrestling with 
man, in all ages and with all peoples (p. 125). 

No man, and certainly no Christian, can claim the power or the right to limit 
God’s revelatory working (p. 122). 


But along with this more ‘generous judgment’ there runs another 
which does not seem to me at all consistent with it. I take the following 
passage as typical of this other view: 


All religions, the so-called ‘higher’ as well as the so-called lower ones, all 
philosophies and world-views are the various efforts of man to apprehend the 
totality of existence, often stirring in their sublimity and as often pathetic or 
revolting in their ineffectiveness. So philosophy is this effort towards appre- 
hension by way of knowledge; religion is the same effort by way of the heart; 
theology, as for example, Moslem theology or Ramanuja’s bhakti theology, 
is an effort to reflect in a system of coherent thinking the religious apprehension 
of existence (p. 111). 


The question which this statement at once arouses in my own mind 
is, if ‘God is continuously occupying Himself and wrestling with man 
in all ages and with all peoples’ can we regard ‘all religions’ as merely 
products of the human mind? Must there not be in them something 
from that which is above nature, ‘bright shoots of everlastingness’? 

This latter quotation as expanded in the chapter on ‘the non-Christian 
systems of life and thought’ seems to me to belong to quite a different 
scheme of thought from that implied in the earlier quotations. That 
later scheme of thought has above all been made familiar to modern 
theologians by the vehement onslaught of Barth on all forms of that 
‘Liberalism’ against which Dr Kraemer’s book is a protest. Dr Kraemer 
is quite aware that Barth has gravely overstated his case and prefers 
the more temperate and clear-headed version of the dialectic theology 
which he finds in Brunner. Yet I cannot think he has finally come to 
terms with the impetuous prophet who, to use his own figure, has rung 
the church bell with such vehemence that he has wakened up the whole 
countryside. The Barthian element in his thought, as we find it in the 
chapter on ‘the non-Christian systems and religious life and thought,’ 
seems to me not only in conflict with that more ‘generous judgment’ 
of the non-Christian religions of which I have spoken and which Barth 
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would, I believe, have repudiated, but in plain conflict with many of 
the facts in the non-Christian religions themselves. Learned and 
suggestive as this chapter is, it fails to carry my judgment as giving a 
final account of the religious history of mankind. It is possible that 
Dr Kraemer may be able to remove my difficulties and those of many 
others, so I will state them here as briefly and clearly as I can. 

1. I have not been able to find any adequate definition of ‘religion’ 
in the book except that it is an ‘apprehension of the totality of Existence.’ 
But surely that would do almost as well to describe philosophy. It is 
distinguished from religion, it is true, as being an ‘apprehension’ by the 
‘heart.’ I presume that this means a poetical and imaginative, a mytho- 
logical apprehension. It is a ‘primitive’ apprehension, but, as Dr Kraemer 
explains that by this he does not mean ‘primitive’ in time, I find its use 
in this connexion rather confusing and do not clearly grasp what is meant. 
But apart from that, the religions of mankind are surely much more 
than mythologies. As the author says, they are always felt to be vitally 
important for the conservation of society, there is a deep practical motive 
in them all, a vital need in every human soul to conserve its existence and 
its values against the threatening and intimidating world. If we consider 
what religion has cost man in blood and sweat and tears, as well as in 
wealth and comfort, we can surely never be content to think of it as a 
mere ‘apprehension of the totality of Existence.’ It seems to me to have 
always in its heart (1) some dim but tenacious apprehension of an.unseen 
realm which is above nature and (2) man’s protest and appeal to that 
unseen world which is believed to be more powerful than nature, against 
the sorrows and indignities which nature inflicts or threatens to inflict 
upon him. And it has, also, always at the heart of it some dim sense of 
obligation to that unseen world, for the God or the gods worshipped are 
those who are, even in the most savage religions, the rightful guardians 
of the tribal traditions and customs and what they forbid is uncondition- 
ally forbidden. 

Religion is therefore always something a great deal more than an 
apprehension or a mythology. It is a prayer for life, a resolute endeavour 
to secure that life by propitiating the God or gods or ancestors worshipped. 
And let it be ever remembered that the leading conception of the New 
Testament is Life, Eternal Life, that the fact which created the Church 
was the Resurrection, and that the Holy Spirit, the supreme boon, is 
‘the Lord and Giver of Life.’ 

But, to pass from these details to the main position developed in this 
chapter, I may summarize it briefly as follows. All religions without 
exception may be divided into two great classes, revelational and non- 
revelational religions. The former are three in number—Christianity, 
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Judaism and, 23 in a sense developed or perverted from Judaism, Islam. 
These are all marked by the all-determining place of what they all believe 
to be an authoritative direct revelation from God. All other religions 
are non-revelational. Unlike the others as having no direct ‘vertical’ 
revelation from outside nature their gods are really parts of nature. 

It is quite inevitable that all such religions when fully developed and 
thought out should result in a pantheistic monism in which nature and 
man are in the last resort one. All religions other than religions of revela- 
tion are what Dr Kraemer calls religions of ‘trans-empirical realization.’ 
This he expiains as follows: ‘By . . . “‘trans-empirical realization” is meant 
that man conceives all his efforts of meditation, religious practices, con- 
centration, asceticism, etc., as means towards realizing and grasping the 
identity of his real self with divine reality’ (p. 143). Moreover, within 
these religions there is no room for any Absolute. All the gods alike are 
simply relatively existent, manifestations of the one impersonal Source 
—what in the religions of primitive and savage peoples and also in the 
great polytheisms of civilized peoples is really a worship of nature powers 
or naturism becomes in its most highly developed form pantheism. 

Such is Dr Kraemer’s account of all religions except judaism, Islam 
and Christianity. We have here a sweeping and grandiose generalization 
which is not unimpressive when stated with his wealth of knowledge 
and sincere conviction. It corresponds with what I have called the 
Barthian element in his thinking which, as I understand it, implies that 
God has given no real direct revelation of Himself to that vast massa 
perditionis, the fallen human race, save in the direct revelation given in 
the Bible. But it does not correspond nearly so well to that other and 
more ‘generous judgment’ to which he also gives expression, which, as 
I have said, has strong support in the New Testament writings and is 
quite explicit in the Logos teaching of St John. 

2. Nor, I think, is it possible to explain the plain facts of the history of 
religion in terms of Dr Kraemer’s theory. To demonstrate this in detail 
would take much more space than the limits of this article allow. I can 
only summarize some of the more salient facts. 

(a) I do not believe that even the animistic or nature religions can 
be adequately explained as Dr Kraemer’s theory would explain them. 

(i) It appears to me that the animist, though his world is shot through 
and through by spirit forces, does clearly distinguish between the ordinary 
nature world around him and a supernatural world, which he regards 
sometimes with terror and sometimes with hope. In dealing with the 
former he uses common sense, technical skill and even rudimentary 
science. For the help of the extraordinary and supernatural he turns to 
either magic or religion. 
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If (says Malinowski) you were to suggest to a Native that he should make 
his garden mainly by magic and scamp his work, he would simply smile on your 
simplicity. He knows as well as you do that there are natural conditions and 
causes, and by his observation he knows also that he is able to control these 
forces by mental and physical effort. 


Magic and religion are simply different ways of appealing to this 
mightier supernatural world, which, as Otto has said, awakens always 
the ‘numinous’ emotion which is of the essence of religion. 

(ii) Further, even animistic religions are not without some dim 
recognition of the Absolute, at least in the realm of conduct. The 
observance of tabu, which means the unconditional veto of the gods or 
the supernatural realm on certain courses of action or thought as those 
which must on no account be done or used, is for primitive and savage 
man a genuine practical Absolute. 

(iii) Finally it may well be left to missionaries in South Africa to 
say if all the religious practices of the people with whom they have to do 
are regarded by them as ‘means of realizing the identity of the real self 
with divine reality.” Yet Dr Kraemer’s theory implies that all religions 
other than the religions of revelation have this as their end. At all these 
three points I cannot help feeling that the theory fails to explain the facts 
even of animistic religion. 

(6) But I feel even more strongly that it conflicts with certain plain 
facts in the history of the higher religions. Of these I select one which 
is a crucial test of Dr Kraemer’s view that all non-revelational religions 
must move entirely within the sphere of the nature world and develop 
into pantheistic monism. Is that really true of Zoroastrianism? It may be 
said that Zoroastrianism is now a dead religion. That is not the case, for 
the Parsi community, small though it be, is still in active existence. 
But even if it were true it would be irrelevant. For here we are testing 
a theory which if true would be universally applicable to all religions, 
living or dead. What are the facts? Away in days before the dawn of 
history Aryan invaders came down from the Pamirs upon the more 
fertile lands of the West and East. One branch invaded and mastered 
the tableland of Persia. The other passed southward into the valley of 
the Indus and gradually moved eastward down the valley of the Indus 
to the Bay of Bengal, assimilating or conquering all the kingdoms and 
peoples of northern India. What the common fund of religion was when 
they started we can only infer from the Hymns of the Rig Veda which 
are the earliest expression of Indian faith and which show us a kind of 
shimmering, changing pantheon of mainly ‘nature divinities’—Varuna, 
Vishnu, Indra, Rudra and so on—who along with ancestors were wor- 
shipped by the Aryan invaders. The religion of the Vedas is a worship 
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of powers of nature, personified and regarded with religious awe, though 
Varuna, probably the oldest of them, is regarded as being the source of 
all moral law as of the physical order. But as the Aryan invasion rolled 
eastward under the intellectual leadership of the Brahmans it followed 
the fatal policy of annexing the gods of all the peoples whom it conquered 
and absorbing them into the pantheon of its popular religion. Varuna 
passed into the background and the historical opportunity of unifying 
the pantheon by way of monotheism was lost. The pantheistic way was 
taken instead and the philosophy of the Vedanta came into possession. 
Dr Kraemer’s theory finds its best illustration here. But it seems to me 
to break down completely when we turn to the other branch of the Aryans 
who conquered Persia. 

If Indian religion fell, then Iranian religion rose to a true, if imperfect, 
theism; and this, be it remarked, quite independently of historical 
‘revelation’ in Barth’s sense of the term. That it did this was due to 
Zoroaster, whose teaching ‘may be summed up in the creed that Ahura, 
the Creator, is one and that his demands are ethical.’?1 The ancient 
Aryan religion into which he came was in a transitional phase which has 
been called ‘potential monotheism.’ Through Zoroaster it rose to an 
actual monotheism. This at least is the contention of so great an authority 
as Moulton who says: ‘I can see no evidence whatever to justify the 
imputation of dualism.’? Séderblom has pointed out that not only in 
Zoroastrianism is God one and moral, but that it has the other great 
mark of true theism in that, unlike all other religions save that of the 
Bible, it believes that the course of history is not cyclical, endlessly 
repeating itself, but moving on to a goal. I can find no reference to 
Zoroastrianism in Dr Kraemer’s book. This is not surprising, as it is. 
little more than visible in the missionary field to-day. But I would suggest 
that in the light of it his whole theory of the religions of mankind apart 
from ‘revelation’ needs reconsideration. Indeed I do not see how it can 
survive such reconsideration. We have here one great branch of the Aryan 
race rising through a man of prophetic mould clear out of naturism to 
theism, and the other through pursuing for political ends the fatal policy 
of annexing the gods as well as the lands of weaker races dooming all 
the succeeding ages of Indian history to follow in the main the lower 
path of pantheism. In my view we could have no better proof of the truth 
of Dr Kraemer’s other view that ‘God is continually occupying Himself 
and wrestling with man in all ages and with all peoples.’ In Zoroaster 
He founda servant who understood His spirit better than did the Brahmans, 
and so Persian religion rose and Indian selighas lost its opportunity and 
fell to a lower plane. 

1]. W. Waterhouse—Zoroastrianism. * Quoted by Waterhouse from Early Zoroastrianism. 
9 
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Farther still to the West in the mountainous land of Palestine a 
people more privileged than either Persia or India was lifted by the same 
redeeming God to a higher plane than Persia. In the hour of its dire 
spiritual necessity India could produce only Brahmans and the Upani- 
shads, while Israel produced the long succession of its prophets with the 
consequence for mankind which we know. 

In the light of these and of many other facts in the history of religion 
I do not see that we can fairly think of all other religions than the three 
Dr Kraemer mentions as being inevitably shut up within the iron limita- 
tions of naturism, nor surely are we in any such necessity if it is true that 
God ‘shines revealingly through’ not only nature, but through the thirst 
and quest for truth and beauty, through conscience and the thirst and quest 
for goodness which throbs in man, even in his condition of forlorn sinfulness, 
or if ‘God is continually occupying Himself and wrestling with man in 
all ages and with all peoples.’ If God really ‘shines through conscience’ 
as He plainly did (to take one instance out of many) in the conscience of 
Zoroaster, then the whole view of all ‘non-revelational’ religion as 
necessarily naturist or pantheist must be gravely modified. It is far too 
rigid and simple for the immensely varied facts of the history of religion. 
There is that in ‘conscience’ which cannot be explained in terms either 
of naturism or pantheism. We obviously need some larger and freer 
explanation of these non-Christian faiths which will account for some of 
them rising above mere naturism and pantheism and also for their lapsing 
into what is very like devil-worship. 

Can the two conflicting positions which I have found in Dr Kraemer’s 
book be harmonized? I do not believe that they can. It may no doubt be 
said that while all non-Christian religions as such are purely naturistic 
and pantheistic, yet God may in some measure reveal His nature and 
purpose to individual men and women living within these religions, 
without that revelation leaving any trace whatever on the culture, thought 
or morality of these religions themselves. But, surely that is a very 
artificial and ‘argumentative’ supposition, suggested by an a priori theory 
of religion contending with difficulties rather than one arising out of the 
facts themselves. In the test case of the Zoroastrian faith it is quite plainly 
in direct opposition to the facts. For in this case the individual prophet 
to whom the revelation came was actually the creator of the religion, 
and if this be the case then it seems arbitrary to deny that in analogous 
though less striking instances the simplest explanation of resemblances 
between the Christian and non-Christian religions is the truer. 

It is only fair to Dr Kraemer to say that I have not found in his book 
any suggestion of this illusory way out of the difficulty into which the 
Barthian view inevitably brings its supporters. 
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It may be said that in passing this criticism on Dr Kraemer’s theory 
of non-revelational religion in general we are dealing with an ‘academic’ 
or ‘theological’ issue. Dr Kraemer, if I may say so, has far too coherent 
a mind to make any such distinction. Every theological judgment has a 
bearing upon our judgment of great personalities in the history of religion 
and also upon missionary practice. 

1. Thus when the Barthian element in his thinking is uppermost 
I think he would say that Ramanuja and the whole bhakti worship give 
only another variant of naturistic pantheism. Those who hold the view 
that I have indicated would say that we have here a genuine result of the 
Divine Spirit trammelled in its expression by the all-pervading environ- 
ment and medium of Indian pantheistic thought. Zoroaster under the 
influence of the same Spirit but working in a ‘potentially theistic’ medium 
was able to give the voice of that Divine Spirit clearer expression. The 
same principle would be true of the Japanese Buddhism of the Shin-shu 
sect, some of whose homilies bear an extraordinary resemblance to 
Christian preaching, with the significant difference of the absence of the 
name of Christ. And the same would also be true of A%schylus and 
Socrates and Plato and Virgil and many another name less known to 
history. For ‘in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted of Him.’ 

As against what I cannot but feel is the narrower view I would set 
the saying of one of our most notable modern missionaries: ‘I never yet 
preached the Gospel to a Chinese heathen audience,’ said he, ‘but I 
found that the Spirit of God had been there before me.’ 

2. Finally, the theological view which we hold must have its bearing 
also upon these ‘points of contact’ with heathen religions on which there 
has been such sharp controversy between Barth and Brunner as to split 
the dialectical movement in two in presence of the enemy and in the hour 
of danger. Dr Kraemer does not enter deeply into that controversy. 
But he has with good reason been impressed by the danger of anything 
savouring of ‘accommodation’ to non-Christian faiths. Who that 
remembers how the early Christian thought accommodated itself gradu- 
ally to the pagan environment, and how heathen practices came back in 
Christian forms, and how the jungle came back again ‘in roaring flood’ 
into the hardly won clearings, and how it took the earthquake of the 
Reformation to clear the riven land for a new sowing, can ever forget it? 
Yet I cannot but think that here, too, we have some over-statement. 

Must we really believe that while Origen ‘was emotionally a Christian, 
intellectually he was more than half a pagan’? Or again is it not an over- 
statement to say that while the similarity, psychologically and theologically, 
between the bhakti religion and Christianity is very striking, in actual 
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fact ‘there is only difference’? Dr Kraemer has forgotten more about 
bhakti religion than I have ever known, but I find it very hard to reconcile 
what he does tell us about it with this last phrase. 

His reasoning is that all such points of contact are illusory because 
all these striking resemblances to Christian faith in all heathen religions 
are really parts of an organic naturistic, pantheistic or ‘anthropocentric’ 
whole. From such religions as I know I should be disposed to question 
such entire homogeneity. I think that divine and human and sub-human 
things are blended often in what is rather a mechanical than an organic 
unity. And admitting all the undoubted dangers of laying emphasis on 
points of unity rather than of difference, I should say that the best place 
for the hammer to strike the stone is where the strata join. 

But that is due largely, I grant, to the theological conviction which 
I hold that in the immemorial ages before Christ came and in the vast 
regions as yet unevangelized God has not been wholly silent to His 
world or left them inevitably shut up within the prison house of nature. 

But to travel into this question would carry us too far afield. Dr 
Kraemer’s discussion of it is one of the most vigorous and stimulating 
parts of his book. I have been concerned in the whole of the later part 
of this review with criticism of one part of it only. But my main feeling 
about it is not one of criticism but of admiration and thankfulness. I 
feel that this is how a book on the great theme of Christian missions 
should be written, with knowledge of the great world context, knowledge 
of the non-Christian faiths, knowledge of the actual state of the mission 
fields and above all with impelling faith. 


D. S. Carrns 


EDINBURGH 
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HOPE IN THE CHURCH 


Worip Community. By Wiit1aM Paton. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 58. 1938. 


| eae men would be so well qualified as Mr Paton to make and present 

such a survey as is contained in this book. He starts by reminding 
us of the great fall backwards in the communal life of mankind since 1914. 
Before that time there was a real freedom of intercourse and movement. 
The war broke up that ‘older community’ and the peace has apparently 
forbidden it to revive. 

Yet beneath the surface there is a spiritual community more wide- 
spread and, in relation to its width, more firmly rooted than anything 
which the pre-war world can show; it is the Christian Church. More and 
more this gains the strength to detach itself from the nations in which it 
is placed, and from their reciprocal antagonisms. A solidarity of Christians, 
whatever their language or colour, becomes increasingly evident. Here is 
one main hope of the world to-day. 

Mr Paton traces the outlines of this world-community as they become 
clearer beneath the disintegrating fabric of the ‘older community.’ 
Nations become more sharply separated, the Church becomes more 
consciously one. We are helped to see this in China and Japan, in India, 
in the Near East. The oecumenical movement displays it even in distracted 
Europe. 

In this deeper world-community is the hope for ‘remaking society.’ 
For what is wanted is a spiritual impulse which will carry men past the 
lines of division; and this, as experience shows, the Gospel supplies. Mr 
Paton is able, from his wide knowledge and wealth of personal contacts, 
to supply most impressive evidence of this power as actually seen at 
work. 

All who are interested in politics, in religion or in missionary enterprise 
should read this book. It is a tonic for overstrained nerves, and an en- 
couragement to all who believe, even sometimes with difficulty, that the 
‘kingdom is the Lord’s and He is the governor among the people.’ 


WILL1AM Esor 
Yorx 
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EDUCATION IN BRITISH COLONIES 


EDUCATION IN THE COLONIAL Empire. By ARTHUR Mayuew. London: 
Longmans. 6s. 6d. 1938. 


HE bulk of this book is taken up with an account of educational 
aims and methods in selected dependencies—tropical Africa, 
British Malaya, Fiji and the West Indies. It opens, however, with a dis- 
cussion of underlying principles which the author finds to be implicit in 
British colonial policy in education. Then follows a description of the 
development of the educational systems and of the lines laid down in 
consultation with the colonial governments by the Secretary of State on 
the advice of the committee at the Colonial Office. 

For facts and factors in regard to the educational systems in British 
colonial dependencies the book is a valuable source of information. It is 
written in the light of a wide range of personal contacts with educational 
administrators and teachers all over the colonial empire, and with experi- 
ence both of international conferences and of all the important questions 
of policy and method which come before the advisory committee at the 
Colonial Office of which the author is joint secretary. 

The account of education in British tropical Africa includes a discussion 
of the place of missions in the public systems in the different territories. 
Appreciation of the pioneering efforts of the mission schools is expressed 
on many pages, and the share of the missionary societies in arousing 
interest and a sense of responsibility on the part of government is gener- 
ously recognized. There is a valuable discussion of the relation of the 
school to the community, and of the school curriculum in relation to 
communal life. Throughout each section there is a continuous sense of 
the practical bearing of education on the life of the masses, but the need 
for higher education for the few is not ignored. The aims of education 
are seen with reference to the use of leisure and the enhancement of life 
through music, art and drama and not simply as vocational or professional 
efficiency. Here as elsewhere the whole discussion is characterized by 
mature wisdom and wide perspective. 

Perhaps the account of education in tropical Africa errs on the side 
of optimism. Racial antagonism and the financial stringency to which the 
education of the African is subject are mentioned, but there might have 
been more emphasis on the grave conflict of interests in certain places 
and on the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of expansion. Litera- 
ture, too, is badly needed for those who, without it, relapse into illiteracy. 
African opinion resists many of the efforts to get away from the exclusively 
literary and foreign pattern of the curriculum. These facts have to be seen 
over against the encouraging movements which are mentioned. 
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The account of education in the West Indies is more depressing. The 
picture one gets is of a rigid tradition on antiquated western lines, a 
lamentable regionalism and much division and faction among the religious 
bodies which, with the notable exception of the Methodist Missionary 
Society, ‘do not seem at any time to have attached the same importance 
to oversea work in this area as they have attached to work in the Far East 
and more particularly Africa.’ The truth of this statement will not be 
disputed. It is obvious that much more could have been said about the 
evils of religious division. As it happens, the Conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies lately assembled its first West Indies group, and there 
is some prospect of an advance in co-operation with respect to this area. 
The great need, however, is for the churches in Great Britain to become 
conscious of the West Indies as a ‘mission field.” The most encouraging 
feature of Mr Mayhew’s report is that there is little racialism in most 
parts of the West Indies in regard to education and that schools and 
colleges aided or recognized by government are open to all races alike. 

The sections on fundamental assumptions and the principles laid 
down by the Secretary of State for the guidance of policy will be read 
with the greatest interest by all students of the British colonial system. An 
instructive comparison is offered between the position in 1835, when 
Macaulay’s famous Minute in regard to education in India was written, 
and the conditions prevailing in 1925, the date of the Advisory Com- 
mittee’s statement, Education Policy in British Tropical Africa, which has 
played such an important part in determining the aim and character of 
the different systems as they have developed since its publication. One 
significant change between the position in 1835 and in 1925 is that educa- 
tional policy is now examined and judged with reference to the standards 
and professions of trusteeship, the test being applied by our neighbours 
and our wards whether or not we ourselves apply it. 

Mr Mayhew renders a service when he enunciates a philosophy of 
education according to the best ‘liberal’ school. There is no danger here 
of a narrow utilitarian aim, nor yet of producing an ornamental but irre- 
sponsible type not easily inspired by a sense of belonging to a community 
or serving it with enlightened mind and trained aptitude. A fine conviction 
of the solidarity of the human race and the unity of human reason in every 
land and people, and of the priceless boon of our classical heritage does not 
keep the author from recognizing the need for adaptation of method and 
utilizing the riches of vernacular tradition and culture. Education of the 
whole man is advocated as necessary to education for the community 
which is to afford the individual even greater scope and growth. 

This ideal is not left ‘in the air,’ for the whole edifice of thought rests 
on a firm foundation of religion, Christianity itself, as a unique series of 
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facts in history and the never-ending effort to interpret and explore their 
meaning. Here also is an interesting comparison with the government 
policy in India, showing the feature which most distinguished Africa as 
a ‘mission field’—education can be avowedly Christian. The book is 
written to provoke thought, and it succeeds in forcing an examination of 
the British record in this all-important sphere. By the acts of colonial 
governments in education will they be judged. It would be well also if 
our present missionary policies in education could be brought into the 
range of this enquiry, so that we might see how far the notable initiative 
of the early missionaries has been followed as they would have wished 
by the building up of educational systems in which the indigenous 
Christian churches have a distinctive and formative share. 


J. W. C. DouGALL 
LONDON 


AFRICA EMERGENT 


AFRICA EMERGENT: A survey of social, political and economic trends in British 
Africa. By W. M. Macmician. Map. London: Faber & Faber. 153s. 
1938. 


T is manifest that, as Mr John P. Robinson observes, ‘They did not 
know everything down in Judee.’ For example, the dictum, ‘Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon,’ was uttered many centuries before the philosophy 
of the Dual Mandate had been elaborated, or the most distinguished 
double-dealer in South African politics had ascribed his inspirations to 
the monist metaphysics. 

Mr W. M. Macmillan, formerly Professor of Economics in the Wit- 
watersrand University, and long recognized as a most conscientious and 
laborious historian and observer of African problems, has condensed into 
this, his most valuable volume, the fruits of about eight years’ labour, 
in the course of which he has visited, or revisited, all the most important 
countries in Africa in which what he refers to as the ‘African problem’ 
emerges, and also the British West Indies and the United States of 
America. The result is a treatise to which it is impossible to do justice in a 
bare summary, but the whole of which is of continuous interest. ‘Yet,’ 
he writes, ‘the aim has been to picture essentials rather than to photograph 
the shifting African scene.’ He has done, and done valuably, far more 
than this. 

The African problem, he says, if there is in any sense a single one, 
is nothing less than to bring civilization to Africa. He cautiously avoids 
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explaining definitely what his own conception of civilization is, indicating 
this only by the phrase: ‘Life more abundant for all its inhabitants, some 
two million odd Europeans, a few thousand Arabs and Indians, as well 
as the enormous Negro majority.’ 

Some observers and friends of Africans may have decided opinions 
that many Negroes, Arabs and Indians have in some respects a fuller 
endowment of life in the sense of an ideal humanity than is characteristic 
of their European civilizers. This feeling has largely conduced to the 
recent political upheaval in India, and may still do similar work in Africa. 
Meanwhile, Mr Macmillan takes infinite pains to examine what are the 
character and the causes of that ‘backwardness’ of African peoples which 
is presumed as the basis of the mandatory system of ‘trusteeship, designed 


to promote the task of fitting the African peoples to stand alone,’ in 
connexion with which he observes: 


Their present economic bondage makes them helpless to use the personal 
freedom secured for them a hundred years ago. The nineteenth century failed 
to repeat its relative success in the moral sphere in the field of economics. The 
‘positive’ side of the emancipators’ faith has yet to be fairly tested. 


As to the character and causes of the ‘backwardness,’ his account 
concurs with that of Sir H. H. Johnston’s little book, The Backward 
Peoples, published about twenty years ago. He dispels the complacent 
theory that their backwardness, now mitigated by European control, was: 
due to internecine tribal warfare, which, on the whole, he shows to have 
been a comparatively insignificant factor. Like Johnston, he reviews the 
enormous handicap of the natural conditions against which the African 
peoples had to maintain their mere bodily life, and, like David Livingstone 
and the school associated with him, he lays, as did Johnston also, much 
greater stress on the effects of the slave trade carried on in the interests of 
‘civilized’ peoples than on those of inter-tribal quarrels. 

The whole of the book is crammed with tolerant and sympathetic 
exposition of various liberally conceived and intentionally benevolent 
doctrines and policies about the best way to improve matters in Africa, 
both for Natives and immigrants, combined with completely ruthless 
exposure of the fallacies and the failures of much of that statesmanship 
intended to realize those principles. 

As Mr Macmillan has shown in previous books and repeats in this, 
the illusions and fallacies which have actuated South African and East 
African policies were clearly foreseen and warned against by John Phillip 
and others more than a hundred years ago. His expositions of South African 
land policy as now deliberately adopted by the South African Union 
government, of the short-sighted and self-destructive contradictions of 
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the segregation policy, now in course of being adopted by the Rhodesian 
government, and of the later, and still less excusable, Foreign Office 
and Colonial Office policy in Kenya, are just as convincing as they have 
always been to clear-sighted Englishmen (and no more convincing to the 
men on the spot). 

When the British government took away from the Kenya Natives the 
best of their grazing lands, what would happen to a pastoral people needed 
no great wisdom to prophesy. Yet when the Wakamba tribe, quite recently, 
were found to have overstocked their remaining pastures and the Colonial 
Office deemed it necessary in the public interests to prevent the resulting 
erosion of surface soil, the government could devise no better remedy than 
to require that the herdsmen should slaughter their cattle, or, alternatively, 
sell them at rubbish prices to a European meat-extract factory which it 
took credit for subsidizing as an instrument of development. 


The book includes an extremely interesting chapter on ‘Mining in 
African Development,’ which says: 


Experience makes it clear that in Africa as it is, development is to be looked 
for above all from mining enterprise; and as great mineral wealth is already 
proved, there is hope. No other activity, unhappily but certainly not agriculture, 
so readily attracts or indeed compels the capital initially required. This is not to 
say that Africa must remain for ever dependent on mining; other new countries, 
notably California, to some extent Australia and New Zealand, have had their 
periods of mining boom which died down but left them better equipped for 
general purposes. 


The mines are in the best position to make improving arrangements 
for African labourers; but the best-ordered mining economy cannot fail 
to disorganize native domestic life, through the enormous drain of 
able-bodied men it demands from the villages. The writer is tolerantly 
chilling to the believers in the development of Africans on ‘their own 
roots.’ 

The African toad may no doubt have jewels in his head; but his 
organism has had to adapt itself to his ugly environment of ignorance, 
repressions and fears, and though he does not appear likely to change his 
form into that of a Nordic phcenix he certainly will not remain as he is 


under contact with European activities. Nor does he desire or intend to 
do so. 


Mr Macmillan, for the most part, abstains from preaching, and 
philosophically dissembles such personal judgments as he may entertain. 
Nevertheless, through the closely twisted meshes of his seamless discourse 


there occasionally glow such appalling pronouncements as the following 
on the South African scene: 
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The most absolute control the white community exercises has, in fact, 
failed to secure the welfare even of the ruling minority. In South Africa, the 
oldest and much the strongest of the settler countries, the state of society has 
now become intolerable or even dangerous and set men groping for a more 
satisfactory solution. While only an astonishing resilience characteristic of 
Africa saves the spirit of the native Africans, whose tribal organization, such as 
it was, is shattered, the less successful Europeans—the poor whites—now find 
themselves in cut-throat competition for unskilled employment with a growing 
host of landless blacks still poorer than themselves. These ‘poor whites,’ though 
like any similar community they are suspicious of ‘capitalism,’ have in addition 
come to regard the rise of the Africans to competence as a formidable peril 
to their own interests or privileges. 


This is by far the most valuable and informative survey of African 
conditions and problems (not excepting Kidd’s Control of the Tropics, or 
even Lord Lugard’s Dual Mandate) that has appeared since the partition 
of Africa; and it is indispensable reading for anyone who may still entertain 
hopes of a realization of the aims of Christian missions, or the ideals of 
Article XXII of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


OLIVIER 
BocGnor REGIs 





WORLD MISSION SURVEY 


INTERPRETATIVE STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH: Summary and Detailed Statistics of Churches and Missionary 
Societies, Interpretative Articles and Indices. Edited by Josepn I. 
ParKER. New York and London: International Missionary Council. 
$5.00. 17s. 6d. 1938. 


A MONG the many books and papers which the Madras meeting of 

the International Missionary Council has called forth this is in many 
ways unique. It represents the result of an immense amount of detailed 
labour on the part of the editor and his fellow-workers. A glance at its 
closely packed tables will perhaps repel the average reader, and the book 
is not meant for such. But it reminds us that the total world mission of 
the Christian Church is one of the most considerable enterprises ever 
undertaken by private bodies in the world’s history, and that not only 
can its scope and growth be statistically measured but a failure to provide 
such statistical measurement may entail loss of vitally important know- 
ledge. No doubt the kind of knowledge which a statistical survey can 
provide is of one particular sort, limited and needing to be supplemented 
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by other knowledge. But we make bold to say that few people will study 
this book without finding themselves ‘caught out’ in ignorance of facts 
which they thought they knew, and in a facile acceptance of vague ideas 
in the place of knowledge. 

The Survey will be useful in two main directions. It will, in the first 
place, make possible a large-scale appraisal of the whole great work. 
Anyone who wishes to discover with reasonable accuracy and without 
excessive labour the main facts that outline the majestic sweep of Christian 
world missions, will find them here. To those who know virtually the 
missionary work of only their own communion or their own country such 
information will be surprising. In the second place, and this is of course 
much more important, it will be possible for the serious student of 
missionary work, the board secretary, the research worker, the librarian 
in a missionary training institution to find here the detailed facts by which 
he may guide his investigation of the policy of the mission with which 
he may be connected. The inner meaning of this great array of figures 
will not easily yield itself; hard work is needed. The book is not meant 
for those who wish only to know large totals and general summaries, but 
for those who will labour over the work of comparative study. 

The plan of the book is as follows. Part 1 consists of statistical tables. 
There is, first, a table giving a comparative study of the growth of Pro- 
testant missions between 1903, 1911, 1925 and 1938, using the evidence 
of tables produced at those periods in connexion with world meetings. 
Next comes a series of summaries by geographical divisions: the Church 
on the field, foreign staff, finance, educational work, medical work, 
philanthropic work, work of other agencies (the Salvation Army, Bible 
societies and Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.s), Roman Catholic missions, the last 
being provided by the American office of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. Then follows an abridged summary by societies. Detailed 
tables come next, covering the same divisions as the geographical sum- 
maries. Part 11 consists of a most interesting, if somewhat uneven, series 
of interpretative articles, and for the general reader this part of the volume 
will naturally hold the greatest interest. Ten of these articles are on topical 
subjects: the Church on the field (Professor Latourette), missionary and 
national personnel (Mr Fahs), different aspects of education (Drs Wallace, 
Weigle and Wei), medical work and Bible distribution (Drs Hume and 
Edwin Smith), missions to the Jews (Dr Hoffmann), Roman Catholic 
missions (Dr Latourette) and unoccupied fields (Mr McLeish). Of these 
perhaps the most valuable, where all are good, are the two by Dr Latourette 
and that by Mr McLeish. Then follow articles on geographical areas in 
which the statistical information contained in Part 1 is evaluated and 
conclusions drawn. 
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The editor himself and Dr Mott in his preface explain the limitations 
under which the whole work had to be carried out. Where no permanent 
agency for the collection of facts exists and the goal has to be reached by 
a given time, gaps are inevitable, and in addition the widely different 
categories under which churches and missions assemble their data present 
a problem soluble over only a long period of time. That mistakes, omissions 
and other faults occur is evident and is fully acknowledged. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this aspect of the work is probably that if 
statistics are to be collected at all there must be something in the nature 
of a permanent organization. It is also evident that a vital part of any 
future organization must be the strengthening of the work done in the 
several local areas. At a number of points the lack of touch with the field 
is felt and mistakes are made which could be avoided only by those 
acquainted intimately with local facts. It is, for instance, puzzling to find 
that Jammu and Kashmir, in which Christian work is not large, figure as 
a separate entry, while Travancore—an Indian State in which there are 
more than a million and a half Christians—has no place to itself and is 
not mentioned in the index. The Mar Thoma Syrian Church comes in, 
but not the larger Jacobite Church, which is now distinguished by a 
revival of missionary spirit. Again, why is the work in the Union of South 
Africa of the Mission Suisse dans |’Afrique du Sud ignored? But it 
would be ungracious to find fault where the causes of defect are so gener- 
ously acknowledged in advance. 

One other complaint, however, must be made: that the use of the phrase 
‘baptized Christians’ instead of ‘baptized Protestant Christians’ is un- 
fortunate. It gives the reader a slight shock to read in Mr McLeish’s 
valuable essay on unoccupied fields that the number of ‘baptized Christians’ 
in Asia is 5,504,781, when there are more than that number in India, 
Burma and Ceylon alone. (The same article contains a bad misprint: 
the number of ‘baptized Christians’—that is, Protestants—in Japan, is 
given as 20,384 instead of 210,384.) 

Of the main facts and impressions contained in this work it is only 
possible here to mention a few. Chief of all is the place taken by the 
indigenous churches. For the first time an effort has been made to collect 
information about them as well as about the missions, and it is natural 
therefore that the information should not be complete. But it is clearly 
shown not only that they have grown amazingly through the last decade 
—from over eight millions of Protestant Christians (using the word to 
indicate non-Roman) to over thirteen millions—but that in leadership 
and in financial competence they have steadily increased. The greatest 
increases in the decade have been in Africa, India, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, Netherlands India and Latin America, and the occurrence 
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of political and social change has acted as no hindrance. A notable fact is 
the considerable growth in the number of indigenous Christian doctors. 
The numbers of ordained pastors has kept pace with the increase in 
settled organized congregations, though perhaps not wholly with the 
great total increase in converts. 

Most people who are in touch with missionary work would have said 
that there had been during the last decade a considerable decrease in the 
total number of missionaries, owing to the financial crisis all over the 
world. The truth is that the decrease is only 527. This, however, masks a 
fact of the first importance, namely, that the numbers of undenominational 
and ‘faith’ missionaries have made up for the losses experienced by the 
great denominational bodies. Of the problems inherent in this situation 
this is not the place to write. It may be well to note at this point that the 
regions noted at the Edinburgh Conference, 1910, as ‘unoccupied’ still 
largely remain so; also the advice of Mr McLeish that for such fields, 
either those totally new or those large areas untouched within ‘occupied’ 
fields, what is needed is not the romantic spirit of the untrained pioneer 
so much as the wisdom of the most picked and experienced workers, 
who should be set apart for such work. 

A final point of special interest is the fact that Roman Catholic missions, 
formerly inferior to Protestants in their institutional work, are making 
up much of the lee-way. 


WILLIAM PATON 
(Temporarily) NAGPUR 





SUFISM 


SuFIsM, ITs SAINTS AND SHRINES: An introduction to the study of Sufism with 


special reference to India. By Joun A. Suswan, B.D. Lucknow: Lucknow 
Publishing House. Rs 4. 1938. 


_— who take Islam as their special subject of study know that 

Indian Islam is not one of the best explored parts of the Muslim 
world. We possess some valuable books on Indian Islam in its peculiar 
aspects: for instance, Herklots’ Islam in India and some others; but if we 
take into consideration that India is inhabited by more than seventy 
millions of Muslims, who have behind them a deeply interesting history 
and who constitute a marked specimen of religious life in Islam in general, 
we must admit the need of more studies in this field. It is a pleasure to 
say that in the last ten years some good books have appeared that are the 
products of missionary writers. Every student of Islam is grateful for 
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Dr Murray Titus’ Indian Islam. 'The staff of the Henry Martyn School 
of Islamics also do useful work in supplying us with more accurate and 
up-to-date information about present-day Muslim life in India. 

We have before us Mr Subhan’s book. He also is a member of staff 
of the Henry Martyn School. Mr Subhan modestly and rightly says in 
the preface that his book claims no originality and no great research. 
However, although this is the case, it is a useful book, perhaps more 
useful than one which rightly claimed originality. Its usefulness consists 
in the fact that it gives a clear and handy survey of that part of the religious 
life of the Indian Muslims which falls under the title: Sufism, its Saints and 
Shrines. Sufism and its spirit play an important part in the religious life 
of Indian Islam, because the spirit of Sufism and the indigenous religious 
spirit of India are cognate. Saints and shrines and religious orders have 
also a deep influence on the life of the common man, and here also lies a 
meeting-place for people of different religions who find each other in 
this universal and super-denominational region of religion, which always 
centres around saint worship, connected with a distinctly mystical sphere. 

Mr Subhan strikes the dominant note in his introduction, because he 
introduces us by a graphic description to the religious life as it manifests 
itself weekly around the shrine of the saints. He then gives in six chapters 
a survey of the early history of mysticism, its later development, the 
characteristic traits of its speculation, the stages of the path and practice, 
and also information about some outstanding mystical personalities. In 
chapters 7 and 8 he tells us about the introduction of Sufism into India 
and makes some enlightening remarks about the intimate relations between 
fundamental trends of Sufi thought and of Indian thought. 

In the twelve further chapters Mr Subhan treats of the different 
religious orders that are of so great importance to Muslim religious life 
in India. 

The book closes with a list of the principal saints of Indian Sufism 
and of the principal anniversaries of the saints in India. From the enumera- 
tion of its subjects it will be clear to every one that whoever is interested 
in Indian Islam will find here much useful information and that this book 
is indispensable for every missionary who wants to understand the inside 
of Muslim religious life in India. 

If I may express in closing a wish for a second edition, it is that so- 
called orthodox Muslim mysticism may receive more attention in the 
survey of Sufism in general. The main emphasis has now been laid on 
the speculative and emotional sides of Sufism, and in connexion with 
India this is comprehensible. Nevertheless, for the historical development 
of mysticism in Islam and the place of mysticism in the Muslim system, 
the personality and the work of such a man as Ghazali is of such over- 
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whelming importance that he deserves more attention than is given to 
him in Mr Subhan’s book. This does not, however, detract at all from the 
usefulness of the book that he has written. 


H. KRAEMER 
LEIDEN 


THE INDWELLING GOD 


Tue InpweLtinc Gop. By E. C. Dewicx. Calcutta and London: Oxford 
University Press. Rs 7. 10s. 6d. 1938. 


HE Indwelling God was presented to Cambridge University as a 
thesis for the degree of B.D. Its wide learning must have made it 
easy for the referees appointed by the university to recommend it for that 
degree. But the book is far more than an academic exercise. Mr Dewick 
has lived for long in India, where he is now Principal of St Andrew’s 
College, Gorakhpur. He is thus able to write with the insight gained in 
a land where an almost exclusive emphasis on God’s immanence is not 
as in the West the peculiarity of some philosophers and mystics, but is 
characteristic of its whole complex of thought. 

Mr Dewick in this book does not confine himself to the relation of 
the Hindu to the Christian conception of God. His work is a compre- 
hensive survey of the doctrine of the divine indwelling in primitive 
religious thought; in Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism; in Greek 
mythology and philosophy; in the religions of transcendence, Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism and Islam; and in the whole development of Christian 
thought. Of special interest is his account of the revival of immanentism 
within the English Church in the nineteenth century, and the post-war 
reaction against immanentism in Anglo-Catholic writers and in Barth 
and Brunner. 

Mr Dewick then proceeds to give some general conclusions, in which 
he seeks to show that ‘the periodic revivals of faith in God as the In- 
dweller’ are not to be interpreted as ‘regrettable lapses from orthodoxy, 
or as merely accidental recurrences,’ but as a sign that ‘such a faith is, in 
some form, a necessity for religion, and that any attempt to suppress it 
is bound to fail; for it stands securely rooted in the laws of the spiritual 
world.’ Yet at the same time, ‘the persistence of the reactions’ against 
immanentism, ‘which have recurred with equal regularity,’ ‘suggests 
that these are likewise based on some elemental needs and primary 
instincts of human nature.’ So the Church must seek the middle path. 
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To the challenge of the new orthodoxy, whether Catholic or Barthian, 
the Church must reply: 


We believe that the operations of God are on awider scale than your thorough- 
going transcendentalism will admit. It is magnificently consistent; but it does 
not meet all the demands of Life. While it waves the banner of orthodoxy, it 
displays not a few of the characteristics of heresy; and were it to prevail in the 
Church, the cause of true Catholicity would suffer. 


To the challenge of the wider immanentism of Hinduism, and especially of 
the New Hinduism, the Church must reply that ‘there will always remain 
a need for some kind of division between right and wrong, valuable and 
valueless, true and false.’ 

An interesting final chapter deals with ‘Some Unsolved Problems,’ 
and the inadequacy, and yet inevitability, of spatial terms to express 
divine immanence; the problems of nature-immanentism and the relation 
of the divine indwelling to the moral law and to the ‘absolute’ claims of 
Christianity. 

Mr Dewick tells us in his preface that he had originally intended to 
compare the Hindu and Christian conceptions of the indwelling of God 
in nature and in man. We hope he will still complete that task. The wide 
range of this book has inevitably made the treatment of this part of his 
subject brief and slight. Thus to the Hinduism of the Vedas, the Upani- 
shads and the Gita he devotes only one chapter of twenty pages, and his 
chapter on the teaching of the Gospels is no fuller. We have often deplored 
the inadequacy of Christian apologetics in India. Hindu writers, like Sir 
S. Radhakrishnan, present book after book on the Hindu conception of 
religion. To these the Christian Church is making no adequate reply. 
We hope that Mr Dewick, now that he has written this historical survey, 
will go on to deal at length with the relation of the Hindu to the Christian 
conception of God. If he does so, he will need to pay far more attention 
to the recent interpretation of the Kingdom of God to be found in the 
writings of scholars like Gloege, Otto, Manson and Dodd; to the signi- 
ficance of St Paul’s teaching on ‘being in Christ’ and having the first 
instalment of the Spirit, and also to the Johannine teaching on eternal 
life as a present, if imperfect, possession. 

But, though we could have wished for a fuller and more illuminating 
discussion of the teaching of the New Testament, we are grateful for 
what Mr Dewick has given, and hope that this learned and comprehensive 
survey will be widely read. 


SYDNEY CAVE 
LONDON 
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INDIA’S VILLAGES FIND NEW LIFE 


BetTrer ViLiaces. By F. L. BRayNe. Foreword by Sir SrkANDER Hyat-KHan. 
London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 1938. 

Tue CyurcH Takes Root IN Inp1A. By Bastt Matuews. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 2s. New York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1938. 

KaNTHAPURA. By Raja Rao. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1938. 


HESE three books present vivid pictures of the new movements 

and ideas that are making themselves felt in rural India to-day, 

where for so many centuries placid contentment seems to have reigned 
supreme. 

The first is an authoritative guide to all kinds of rural reconstruction, 
by one who has knowledge and experience for the task. Mr Brayne, who 
formerly carried out a comprehensive scheme of rural uplift in the district 
of Gujrat, near Delhi, where he was the district officer, is now commis- 
sioner for rural reconstruction to the Panjab government. While it deals 
especially with Panjab village conditions, the general principles which it 
lays down, with apt and vivid illustration from the author’s own wide 
experience, make it of special value to every worker in this field and especi- 
ally to missionaries and civilians who are new to India. Mr Brayne is one 
of those rare civilians who is ready to recognize his own mistakes and 
failures and is at the same time filled with an unconquerable enthusiasm 
for the task in which he is engaged. The emphasis he places upon centring 
all such rural welfare work in the principle of self-help, and the import- 
ance he gives to the réle of the womenfolk in village uplift work need to 
be borne constantly in mind by every rural worker. The book is well 
printed and contains many excellent photographs and it is always concise 
and clear in its suggestions. It contains a useful bibliography of English 
work on rural reconstruction in India. 

The second book is much more ambitious, and attempts to survey 
the whole Indian scene from the point of view of the work of the Christian 
Church. Although Mr Mathews spent only three months in India before 
writing it, he had spent many years in studying the problems of India, 
both from the literature available and from visitors to the West, 
Indian and European, who knew these problems at first hand. Since the 
Church in the West became conscious of the needs and problems of the 
Church in rural India, no better book has appeared which gives in so 
brief a compass such a vivid and colourful picture of the task of the 
Church in the villages of India. Though Mr Mathews does not confine 
himself to the village scene, but passes in review movements and per- 
sonalities in the whole Indian drama, the major part of his book deals 
with the villages and the growth of the Church in them. His book ‘is a 
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study of a newly emerging India,’ and that he has succeeded so well in 
this attempt and given on the whole so well-balanced a view of the India 
of to-day, particularly in relation to the impact of the Christian Gospel 
upon the rural masses, is a testimony both to his own powers of observa- 
tion and lucid exposition and to the success of those who helped him to 
plan his itinerary and to make his contacts. 

The chapter on “The Rhythm of Village Life’ gives a faithful picture 
of village life as an integrated system of workers with interdependent 
functions. It is somewhat unfortunate that he should use the term ‘out- 
castes’ to denote the depressed classes. The use of this term, so common 
in English missionary literature, gives the wrong impression that these 
people have no rights and place in the village community. On the contrary, 
like the other sections of Indian society they are organized into definite 
castes with their own special occupations, functions and privileges, and 
they are protected by the higher castes so long as they continue to live 
and work according to their dharma. Mr Mathews recognizes that under 
the impetus of the campaign of Mahatma Gandhi the whole structure of 
caste is breaking down and untouchability is beginning to pass away. 

In the chapter, ‘A Gateway into New Life,’ Mr Mathews analyses some 
of the factors which have led many from the depressed classes into Chris- 
tianity during the past thirty years. There is some tendency to stress the 
importance of large numbers joining the Christian community, and the 
estimate given by Mr Mathews of 150,000 new converts a month does 
not seem to be borne out by the census statistics. 

Sometimes also Mr Mathews falls into the mistake of estimating the 
influence of Hinduism too lightly. Hinduism has always revealed a re- 
markable power of adaptation to new intellectual and social conceptions, 
and even when the basic ideas of an earlier Hinduism have been pro- 
foundly transformed, Hinduism still remains in an altered form as a great 
spiritual and social force. 

These criticisms, however, must not be taken to suggest that the 
book is an unfair presentation of the main trends in the Christian move- 
ment in India to-day. Mr Mathews does justice on the whole to the work 
of Hindu reformers. He insists on the need for eradicating the old sense 
of western superiority—which indeed has little basis in fact to-day—and 
pleads for a type of missionary who is in a real sense a comrade of all 
who are striving for a nobler life for the poverty-stricken masses of India. 
His vivid pictures of the new India in thought and action and especially 
of the nascent life of the Indian Church capture the imagination and will 
help the West to understand more clearly the great work that the disciples 
of Christ are doing for the uplift of the depressed and for the transforma- 
tion of the life of the peoples of India. 
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Mr Mathews has seen what many, both visitors and residents, have 
missed in the Indian village, with its smells and lethargy: the quest of 
beauty in the heart of the villager. He says: 


That quest sings in his religious lyrics and in the language of the stories of 
his gods. Grace, which is beauty in motion, swings in the folds of a woman’s 
sari, shines in its colouring and curves in the restrained gestures of a dance. 
Beauty is revealed in the contour of a water-pot and the lie of the thatch on a 
roof. It is woven into the texture of a basket; and is patiently hammered out in 
the pattern on a copper tray. 


The book is full of delightful vivid touches like this, which light up 
for the reader the quiet beauty of the Indian countryside and the life of 
the people. 

The third book is a novel by an Indian author, showing the life of a 
village in the South Kanara district during the tensions of the non- 
co-operation movement. The story tells of the changes brought about in 
the village as a result of the above movement. Its thread is the transforma- 
tion of the life of a young Brahmin student under the inspiration of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s teachings, and the effect of this transformation upon 
the lives of the people in this sleepy old village far removed from the 
influences of western life. The descriptions of village life are vivid in 
their colouring, and the accounts of the sufferings of the people under 
the oppression of the police during the time of disturbance are poignant 
in their interest. The young Brahmin student wakes up the village to 
a new life and leads it into the centre of the new India that is emerging. 
The Mahatma’s cult of spinning is brought to the village and soon both 
men and women are turning the wheels and making small money in their 
spare time. The new teaching about brotherhood and its application to 
the paraiyars in their filthy quarter is revealed in the new fellowship 
between them and their caste masters, as the gospel of the Mahatma 
makes its way among the people amid much head-shaking and doubt. 

The police come to the village, Moorthy is imprisoned, many of the 
houses are burnt down. The women are in the forefront and suffer blows 
and indignities and there is a fight with the military who come to the 
help of the police. The picture of oppression by police and military is 
not without a large element of exaggeration, and many things are described 
which can never have happened even in the India of these exciting days. 

The story of the tense interest in the march of Mahatma Gandhi 
from Sabarmati to Dandi, at the beginning of his non-co-operation 
campaign, to manufacture salt on the sea beach, was true of thousands 
of villages in those days. That historic march did more to stir up the 
passionate interest of village India than almost anything else. With all 
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his passion and exaggeration the author has managed to reveal to the 
world outside something of the thoughts and longings of the villages in 
India, and the new-born enthusiasm for the hero-saint who is India’s 
leader to freedom. 


H. A. PopLey 
Erope, SoutH INDIA 


THE MASTER OF THE IMPOSSIBLE 


THE MASTER OF THE IMPOSSIBLE: Sayings, for the most part in Parable, from 
the Letters and Journals of Lilias Trotter of Algiers. Arranged by 
ConsTANCE E. Papwick. Portrait. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1938. 


A® memory traces the long slender line of those who have been 
great witnesses for Christ in the House of Islam, something of 
common characteristic emerges among them all. Take Raimon Lull, 
Henry Martyn, Charles de Foucauld, Temple Gairdner. In each of 
these, great gifts— intellectual or artistic—-were offered in sacrifice 
upon God’s altar. Each life bore its blossom and fruit as the result of a 
pruning which would have been destructive had the Gardener not been 
God. Each one, stripped of ease, dogged by opposition, always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, was filled with unquench- 
able joy. Each was faithful unto death. To-day when we ourselves are 
faced with the impossible we take from our bookshelves the lives of these 
true crusaders, renewing faith and courage from the source of their 
strength. 

Lilias Trotter was one of this company. Ten years have passed since 
her spirit went to its home, but the impress of her personality abides. The 
spare figure, simply clad, every gesture full of meaning; the face, worn 
with hard living and graven with indomitable purpose; the wide eyes 
that saw into things near and far off; the blending of sternness with 
sympathy, love and even laughter at times—this is Lilias Trotter, her 
mark. 

Miss Padwick, herself in the succession of true crusaders, has chosen 
and ordered with reverent care some three hundred brief extracts from the 
letters and journals left by Lilias Trotter, prefacing them by a sketch of 
her life of service, first among women of the streets in West London and 
then for forty years as a missionary leader in North Africa. From 
intimate personal knowledge Miss Padwick is able also to bring readers 
into an understanding of the rich and varied characteristics of Lilias 
Trotter’s mind and religious experience. 
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The timeliness of this book is well illustrated by two brief quotations, 
both written by Lilias Trotter in times of special difficulty. 


One is beginning to see that a sight of what will make for His glory in 
anything is all that one needs. Once one sees that, one can make straight for it, 
as it were, in His name, across the heads of probabilities and possibilities in the 
most absolute simplicity. 

Things are without a lift on the human side, but God keeps up our hope in 
Him for His sequel. In the face of bleak sky and cold wind four little snowdrop 
buds, the first we have ever had here, have sat for the last two or three days with 
their chins on the earth and now to-day one of them has reared itself up pure 
and fearless on its little stalk, with all the promise of spring. 


Space permits only of reference by page and title to other extracts which 
are full of beauty and message. 

Sand-lilies (p. 27); Majorcan olives (p. 36); stunted stragglers (p. 44); 
Atlas de Blida (p. 81); the Holy Fire (p. 88); their priest-like task, wave 
and tide (pp. 94-5); Alpine torrents (p. 97); being in the way (p. 112); the 
bare watercourse (p. 127); the well of Bethlehem (p. 129); the power of 
unison (p. 151); the brooding of love (p. 185); if we give Him time (p. 
187); patience with immaturity (p. 188); the death of flowers (p. 205); 
cross lights in the soul and inward freeing (pp. 207-9); the plant’s life 
yielded to the seed (p. 211). 


G. A. GOLLOcK 
LoNDON 


RELIGION IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


RELIGION IN CENTRAL AMERICA. By KENNETH G. Gruss. Illustrated. Maps. 
Diagrams. London: World Dominion Press. 5s. 1937. 


HE announcement of a new survey by Mr Kenneth Grubb arouses 

the highest expectations. In the volume before us Mr Grubb 
maintains his reputation as one of the finest living investigators of condi- 
tions prevailing in little-known areas of the world. The book deals with 
the five Central American republics and the republic of Panama—the 
so-called ‘Balkan countries’ of the western world. Against the background 
of a brief but luminous survey of the geography, history, sociology, 
commerce and politics of these countries the author describes the religious 
situation in each, focusing particular attention upon the progress of 
evangelical missions and the growth of national churches. The presenta- 
tion of well-digested data, keen insights, valuable suggestions and in- 
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teresting photographs is followed by a series of appendices containing 
carefully prepared statistical tables, 

With this book the World Dominion Press completes its seven-volume 
survey of religion in Latin America. Taken together, these seven volumes 
offer a unique and authoritative study of the religious situation in the vast 
and increasingly important Latin American area. Such surveys as these, 
when added to similar studies of other areas of the world already issued 
by the same press, entitle the World Dominion movement to the gratitude 
of all interested in the progress of Christianity and constitute this move- 
ment in a very real sense the intelligence department of Protestant missions. 


J. A. Mackay 
PRINCETON, N.J. 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Christian Handbook of South Africa (Die Suid-Afrikaanse Kristen- 
Handboek). (Lovedale: Lovedale Press. Obtainable London: World 
Dominion Press. 4s. 1938.) This bilingual handbook has been prepared 
for the Christian Council of South Africa by Mr Kenneth Grubb of the 
World Dominion Press. It gives information on Christian organizations 
at work in South Africa, including Native separatist churches. In his 
introduction Mr Grubb points out that the two classifications of race 
and religion run through the book, and that 


of the possible ways of classifying men incomparably the most cruel is the 
racial. Economically the possessors can become the dispossessed by giving their 
goods to feed the poor, and there is no fixity of categories here. Religiously, 
the unbeliever can become the believer and the bounds of the classification can 
be escaped. But the racial classification cannot be avoided. . . . It is constant 
preoccupation with the interactions of race and religion that has caused the 
principal difficulty in the arrangement of the Handbook. 


The number of Christian communions now existing in South Africa is 
shown in the Handbook. The record includes seventy-four churches and 
missions, counting the various orders of the Roman Catholic Church as 
a unit, apart from undenominational missions and special organizations 
for work among racial and other groups. In addition to this there is a 
list of 510 Native separatist churches. The directory includes lists of 
institutions under the various bodies, tables of statistics showing church 
membership and a directory of Christian workers. 


M. W. 
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The Japan Christian Year Book, 1938. Edited by C. W. Iglehart. 
(Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. ¥2.50. Obtainable London: Kegan Paul. 6s. 
New York: Committee of Reference and Counsel. $1.75. 1938.) The thirty- 
sixth issue of this annual is, as usual, full of information. The first twenty- 
one chapters, of which seven are contributed by Japanese, are grouped 
under the three main headings of ‘Japan To-day,’ “The Year 1937 in the 
Churches’ and ‘The Church in Japanese Society,’ and cover a wide field. 
There follow short reports from twenty-six organizations, and the year- 
book closes with directories and statistics. ‘The concise ‘Who’s Who’ of 
contributors is useful and the inclusion of two chapters on the Roman 
Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Catholic churches in Japan are welcome. 
One turns first to Mr Jorgensen’s chapter on Japan’s international rela- 
tions during 1937 and to Dr Axling’s on the Christian churches in the 
national crisis. The reviewer found them somewhat unconvincing and 
less satisfactory than the chapters not concerned with the war on China. 
One cannot fail to realize, however, the difficult position of the Church 
in Japan to-day, ‘more or less under fire’ as Dr Axling says, which calls 
for the prayers of the Church throughout the world. 

M. M. U. 


Dinabandhu: A Background Book on India. By Ruth I. Seabury. (New 
York: Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1938.) This is not a biography 
of C. F. Andrews, the Dinabandhu (‘brother of the lowly’) par excellence 
of all India. The sub-title more accurately describes the book, in which 
Dinabandhu, ‘the expression in concrete form’ of Indian Christian youth 
—‘a composite personality’—makes only fleeting appearances, usually at 
the beginning of a chapter, to introduce a discourse on Indian history, 
religion, life, custom or political development. He could quite well be 
dispensed with, and the excellence of the book would remain, for it is 
an admirable ‘background book.’ It has a sufficient map, a bibliography 
which might be better, some useful tables of area, population and its 
distribution, literacy and education, a welcome glossary and a good index. 
It ought to fulfil the author’s purpose of being a source book, which she 
naively defines as ‘a short cut for leaders.’ 


M. M. U. 




















EDITORS’ NOTES 


THE Editors again offer to their readers a survey of the Church’s work 
throughout the world in 1938. As in former years, the work of the Roman 
Catholic Church is surveyed in a brief appendix. 

The outcome of the meeting of the International Missionary Council 
in Madras cannot be forecast; but the Review for April and succeeding 
quarters of this year will be closely related to the issues of that meeting. 

The Editors are glad to be able to announce the return to 152 pages 
as the normal size of the Review; as usual, the present special survey 
number is enlarged by eight pages. 





Mrs Kususuiro, B.D., is National Secretary of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Japan. 


Mr J. Prip-M@ er, F.R.I.D.A. (Copenhagen), is a Danish architect 
who has spent many years in China, in close relation to Christian missions. 
He was the architect of the Tao Fong Shan monastery at Hong Kong, 
and has recently published a monumental work, Chinese Buddhist 
Monasteries, reviewed in our last issue. 





Mrs Marston Acres was until recently Honorary Secretary of the 
Anglican Group for the Ordination of Women, a movement in which 
she is deeply interested. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Most Rev. the Lorp ARCHBISHOP 
oF York; the Rev. J. W. C. DouGALL, joint Secretary of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies; The Rt Hon. Lord Oxtvier, K.C.M.G., 
LL.D., a former Governor of Jamaica and writer on Native Labour and 
African questions; Dr HENpRIK Kraemer, D.Philol., Professor of the 
History of Religions at Leiden University; the Rev. SypNey Cave, D.D., 
Principal of New College, London; the Rev. H. A. Pop.ey, Principal of 
the London Mission Community Training School, Erode, South India; 
Miss G. A. GoLtock, a former Editor of this Review; and the Rev. J. A. 
Mackay, D.D., President of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (Columbia University, New York), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oecgstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop 
Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 160. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 
I. History . " . 154| VIII. Misstonary MetHops . . 158 
II. Missionary BiocRAPHY : . 154] IX. Tue Youncer CHuRCHES . _ 158 
IfI. THe SENDING aggre gl . 155 X. Comity, Co-operaTIOn AND UNiTY 159 
IV. —— a aa 155 XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 
; : : > CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS . - 159 
oy 155; China, 155; South-East Asia, 156; 
Africa General 157; West Africa, 157; East and Primitive, 159 ; Religions of Japan, 159 ; Religions 
Central Africa, 157; i America ¢ India, 159 ; red HE Judaism, 159; Other 
and the West Indies, ant tes “yy 157; The eligions, 159; General, 159. 
Jews, 157; Fields General, 157. 
V. Works oF REFERENCE : 158| XII. Soctat AND PotiticaL RELATIONS 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLES OF Mis- OF Missions . . : i 
SIONS . ; ; . 158!XIV. New Missionary MaGaziNne . 160 
1. History tA Survey or THE YEAR 1938. The Editors. 


IRM, 1939 (Jan.), 3-98. 3. 


Dir GescHICHTE DES CHRISTENTUMS. 4. Halb- See also 46a (Church in Abyssinia). 


band: Die Neuzeit. Johannes Walter. 


732 S. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. M. 18 History of Missionary Societies 
und M. 20.50. Gesamtpreis: M. 44 und|tD& SAMENWERKENDE ZENDINGSCORPORATIES, 
M. 52. 1938. I. JuLI 1937-JuLI 1938. De Zendingsdirec- 


toren. TZM, 1938 (4), 257-330. 4. 
Tue HERITAGE OF THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN : The | See 65 (Y.M.C.A.) ; 66 (Danish Missions). 


Story of the Christian Church and the ae bh 
relation to it of the Church in India. A I. Missionary Biography 
Member of the Church of India. Maps. Guy BuLien, by His Friends. Foreword 


. , J ; by Lt.-Col. Sir S. Symes. Illus. End- 
xi+179 pp. Madras: S.P.C.K. in India. paper maps. viii+136 pp. London : High- 


Re 1.4. 1938. 2. way Press. 5s. 1938. 5. 
A review is in preparation. A review is in preparation. 
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Memorigs OF CHARLES DE FoucauLp, Ex- 
PLORER AND HERMIT, SEEN IN HIS LETTERS. 
Georges Gorrée. Illus. ix-+-167 pp. Lon- 
ons — Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 


1938. 
alia is in preparation. 


tJoHannes Lopewlk vAN Hassett. F. J. F. 
van Hasselt. TZM, 1938 (3), 161-74. 6. 


Dr Ipa: India. The Life Story of Ida S 
Scudder. Mary P. Jeffery. 212 pp. New 
York: Revell. $2. 1938. 7. 

An informal but we A biography of a 
well-known medical missionary in India. 

Couriers OF THE Dawn. R. H. Boyd. Illus. 
255 PP... Belfast: Church House. 2s. 6d 

8. 8. 


19 
the missionary pioneers of the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. 


See also 9 (J. Warneck) ; zo (H. W. Frost). 


Ill. The Sending Countries 


WerFreT EURE NetTze aus: Erinnerungen von 
ohannes Warneck. Bilder. 2505S. Berlin: 
arneck. M.5. 1938. 9. 
A review is in preparation. 


‘By Fairy ...’: Henry W. Frost and the 
China Inland Mission. Dr and Mrs Howard 
Taylor. xx+364 pp. Philadelphia: China 
Inland Mission. +¥ 25. 1938. 0. 

A detailed biography of the Home Director 
ated Emeritus) in North America of the China 
nland Mission. 


See also 67 (Bremen Conference). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 
Tue Reat CONFLICT BETWEEN CHINA AND 
—— : An analysis of opposing ideologies. 
arley F. MacNair. xvi+216pp. Chicago: 
University Press. $2. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. gs. 1938. JJ. 

An anonymously written appendix deals with 
the conflict between Christian faith and Shinto 
as understood by the Japanese government. 

CHINESE-JAPANESE WAR, 1938- . Compiled 
by Julia E. Johnsen. 257 pp. New York: 
H Wilson. 90 cents. 1938. 12. 

Sets forth both sides impartially through repre- 
sentative discussions of the various points of view. 
Quotations are largely from sources generally 
available in the U.S.A. 

tJapan aND Crina: Second Year. Nathaniel 
Peffer. Harper’s (New York), 1938 (Sep.), 
337-43. 3. 

Tue Far East: An _ international survey. 
Harold S. Quigley and George H. Blakeslee. 


Maps. x+353 pp. Boston: World Peace 
Foundation. 75 cents. 1938. I4. 
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A revision and continuation of Blakeslee’s 
The Pacific Area published in 1929. The 
additions include a chapter on the Philippines. 
The survey does not include the present Sino- 
Japanese war. 

+tTHe Western Powers AND THE SINO- 
Japanese Conriict. David H. Popper. 
FPR, 1938 (Aug. 1), whole number. 15. 

+British Poricy my THe Far East. H. J. 
Timperley. Amerasia (New York), 1938 
(Oct.), 375-9. 16. 

+Japan’s Home Front. T. A. Bisson. FPR, 
1938 (Sep. 1), whole number. 177. 

JAPAN TURNS BACK THE CLOCK. J. Clayton 
Miller. Amerasia (New York), 1938 (Oct.), 
397-404. 18. 

+tMancuukuo’s New Economic  Poricy. 
Nagaharu Yasuo. PA, 1938 (Sep.), 323-37. 

19. 

+THe Prace or THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN 
MoraL AND Sociat REFORM IN JAPAN, 
Ochimi Kubushiro. IRM, 1939(Jan.), 99-104. 

20, 


See also 29 (Indo-China). 


China 
Tue Cutnese Peopte: New problems and old 


backgrounds. George H. Danton. xii+ 
312 pp. Boston: Marshall Jones. $3.50. 
1938. 22. 


A general analysis of Chinese ethical, emotional, 


religious and intellectual characteristics shown in 
present-day life. 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA: A ‘survey of the recent 
history and present circumstances of the 
Republic of China. Sir Eric TTeichman. 
Maps. 312 pp. London: Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
1938. 22. 

A book for those who want to understand China, 


the causes of the present war and the present 
situation. 


A review is in preparation. 

GOVERNMENT IN REPUBLICAN CHINA. Paul 
M. A. Linebarger. xvi+203 pp. New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill. $1.50. 
8s. 6d. 1938. 23. 

A penetrating appraisal of the national men- 
tality and political institutions which, emerging 
since the collapse of the Manchu Empire, have 
enabled China to-day to fight as a nation. 

War MESSAGES AND OTHER SELECTIONS. May- 
ling Soong Chiang. x+381 pp. Hankow: 
China Information Committee. 1938. 24. 


Selections from writings and speeches of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. 


CHINA MARCHES TOWARD THE Cross. E, 
Cressy. 79 pp. New York: Friendship 
Press. 25 cents. 1938. 25. 

The Christian movement in China, as the 
situation was in August 1938. Full of the infor- 


mation for which missionary societies are con- 
tinually asked. 
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I Depens Sxycce. V. Frimer Larsen. 22 pp. 
Copenhagen: Dansk Missionsselskabs For- 
lag. Kr 0.75. 1938. 26. 

he heathen fear of death and the Christian 
faith and hope. 

+THe PEOPLE BEHIND THE CHINESE GUERILLAS. 
Haldore Hanson. PA, 10938 (Sep.), 285-98. 
27. 

+AMONG THE Bic Knot Lois or HAINAN. 
Leonard Clark. National Geographic Maga- 
— (Washington), 1938 (Sep.), 391-418. 
28. 

See also ro (H. W. Frost) ; rr—13, 15-16 (War 
with Japan) ; 79 (Architecture). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 
tInpo-CHINA IN THE PaTH OF JAPANESE Ex- 
PANSION. Alexandre Varenne. FA, 1938 
(Oct.), 164-71. 29. 
HEILKUNDE UND VOLKSTUM AUF BALI. Wolf- 
gang Weck. Bilder. 248 S. Stuttgart: 
M. 19 und M. 20.60. 1937. 30. 
Beproutes VoLK: Von den Ngadju-Dajak an 
den Urwaldstrémen Siid-Borneos. Hermann 
Witschi. Bilder. Karte. 2065S. Stuttgart 
u. Basel : Evang. Missions-Verlag. M. 3.50 
und M. 4.50. 1938. 3T. 
See also 6 (J. L. van Hasselt). 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


Himse_r: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HINDU 
Lapy. Ramabai Ranade. ‘Translated and 
adapted by Katherine V. A. Gates. xvi+ 
253 pp. New York: Longmans. $2. 
1938. 32. 

Mrs Ranade, the founder of the Seva Sadan 
Society, published her autobiography in Marathi 
a few years ago. The translation has been well 
done. 

Wart asout Inpia? L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams. (Discussion Books Series, No. 4.) 
176 pp. London: Nelson. 2s. 1938. 33. 

A popular handbook, compact and useful. 

An Enp or THE Hours. Edward Thompson. 
288 pp. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d 
7938. 34. : ; 

he third volume of a trilogy, of which the 
first two were An Indian Day and Farewell to 
India, and as beautifully written. An impression 
of India under the new conditions. 

IN HET LAND DER VIJF RIVIEREN: Vijftig jaar 
Missie-Arbeid in Panjab (Engelsch-Indié), 
1888-1938. Dr Thomas en Dr Emmerich. 
Illus. 391 pp. Brugge: Walleyndruk. 
Frs 25. 1938. 35. 

The Panjab mission of the Belgian Capuchins. 

Rutu. Marie Hebaek. 46 pp. ee : 
Dansk Missionsselskabs fo rlags. 0.75. 


1938. 36. 
Phe history of an Indian Christian woman. 








Tue Bree in INp1a. J. S. M. Hooper. Illus, 
Map. 152 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 38. 6d. 1938. 37. 

The progress of making the Bible available to 
people of the different language areas of India. 


A PLEA FOR THE PROVISION OF INSTRUCTION IN 
THE Duties oF Civic AND FAMILY Lire 
(INCLUDING Sex HYGIENE) IN SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES IN INDIA. Foreword by the Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government 
of India. 52 pp. New Delhi: Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene in India, 
6 as. Per doz. Rs 3.8. 1938. 38. 

A strong case excellently put. 

t+ApuLT Lireracy. A. B. Van Doren. NCCR, 
1938 (Sep.), 480-92. 39. 

+THE Economic BACKGROUND OF THE CHRISs- 
TIAN COMMUNITY IN THE UNITED Pro- 
vinces. E. C. Bhatty. NCCR, 1938 (Sep.), 
493-505 ; (Oct.), 553-63. 40. 

See also 2 (Church History) ; 7 (1. S. Scudder) ; 
68 (Directory) ; 76 (Evangelism) ; 86 (Search 
for God) ; 87 (Sufism). 


The Near East and North Africa 


eo gt ee CoMMISSION REPORT, 
Cmd. 5854. 310 p London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 53. d. 1938. 41. 


Poor KnicuTt’s SappLeE. Douglas V. Duff. 
Illus. ii+314 pp. London: Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. 1938. 42. 

The ‘ poor knights’ were the Templars. The 
book describes the deterioration of law and order 
in Palestine in recent years, and some of the 
causes. Much sidelight thrown on partition 
proposals. 


PaLesTINE Diary. F.H. Kisch. Foreword by 
D. Lloyd George. 478 pp. London: 
Gollancz. 18s. 1938. 43. 

The diary ends in August 1931 but a post- 
script deals with partition proposals and other 
developments to March 1938. Critical of 
government policy. 

FULFILMENT IN THE PROMISED LAND, 1917-1937: 
Norman Bentwich. End-papermap. x+ 
246 pp. London: Soncino Press. 8s. 6d. 
1938. 

An historical record of much value. 

No Ease In Zion. T.R. Feiwel. Illus. 374 pp. 
London: Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


1938. 45. 
Critical of the Zionist policy in Palestine. 


WHITHER ARABIA? A Study of Missionary 
Opportunity. Harold Storm. Illus. Maps. 


xvi+132 pp. London and New York: 
World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
$1. and $1.50. 1938. 46. 


A review is in preparation. 
+KirKE oG MuIssion 1 ABESSINIEN. Lorenz 
Bergmann. NMT, 1938 (Aug.), 167-86; 
(Okt.), 220-39. 46a. 
History of Church and mission in Abyssinia. 
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See also 5 (H. G. Bullen) ; 5a (C. de Foucauld) ; 
88 (Muhammed) ; 90 (Magic in Iran). 


Africa 
(General) 


An AFRICAN Survey: A Study of problems 
arising in Africa south of the Sahara. Lord 
Hailey, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. Maps. ‘Tables. 
xxviili+1837 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs). 21s. 1938. 47. 

A review is in preparation. 

AFRIKANER ERZAHLEN IHR LEBEN: Elf Selbst- 
darstellungen afrikanischer Eingeborener aller 
Bildungsgrade und Berufe und aus allen 
Teilen Afrikas. D. Westermann. Bilder. 
08 S. Esse: Verlagsanstalt. M. 4.50 und 
M 5.80. 1938. 48. 

WAS WIRD AUS DIESEM AFRIKA? Erlebter Kampf 
um einen Erdteil. G. A. Gedat. Bilder. 
288 S. Stuttgart: Steinkopf. M. 4.20 und 
M. 5.50. 1938. 49. . 

A review is in preparation. 

+Biack Arrica To-morrow. W.E. B. DuBois. 

FA, 1938 (Oct.), 100-10. 50. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


SoupANn’s Sgsconp Sunup. Desmond W. 
Bittinger. Map. Illus. 254 pp. Elgin, 
Ill.: Elgin Press. $2. 1938. 51. 


Experiences of missionary life in the W. Sudan. 


See also 5 (H. G. Bullen). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


Diz STAMMESLEHREN DER DscHaGGA. Bruno 
Gutmann. 3. (Schluss-) Band. Schlusswort 
des Herausgebers der ‘ Arbeiten zur Ent- 
wicklungspsychologie,’ Felix Krueger. xvii+ 
662S. Miinchen: Beck. M.36. 1938. 52. 

A review is in preparation. 

UNTER DEM TRUTZBAUM: Eine Einkehr in 
Moschi am Kilimandjaro. Bruno Gutmann. 
Bilder. 132 S. Leipzig: Evang.-Luth. 
Mission. M.2. 1938. 53. 

A review is in preparation. 

tLes MISSIONS UNIVERSITAIRES DE L’AFRIQUE 
CenTrRALE. Anglo-Catholicus. La Vie In- 
tellectuelle (Paris), 1938 (Sep. 10), 380-92. 


54. 
South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


Preis IN PoNnDOLAND. Godfrey ew, 
S.J.E. Foreword by J. W. Illus 

Seales map. xiii+199 pp. ovedale, 

. Africa: Lovedale Press. Obtainable 

London: Livingstone Press. 5s. 1938. 55. 


A review is in preparation. 





+Native Epucarion In Soutu Arrica. R. F. A. 
Hoernlé. Africa (London), 1938 (Oct.), 
389-411. 56. 

See also 69 (Handbook) ; 80 (Church). 


America and the West Indies 


Tue Peyote CuLt. Weston LaBarre. 188 pp. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. $2.50. 
London : Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 
1938. 57. 

An investigation into the ritual use of the drug 
among the Tedines of the U.S. and Mexico; 
also into the organization of confederated tribes. 
known as ‘ The Native American Church.’ 

tA SuFFERING CHURCH IN THE West INDIES. 
ated of Jamaica. EWR, 1938 (Oct.), 341-7. 
5°. 


The Pacific 


Tue Native Tripes oF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 
Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. New 
Preface by Sir J. G. Frazer, O.M. Illus. 
Maps. xiv+671 pp. London: Macmillan. 
25s. 1938. 59. 

An exact reprint of an anthropological classic 
published in 1899 and long out of print. 

THE PAssING OF THE ABORIGINES: A lifetime 
spent among the Natives of Australia. Daisy 
Bates. Frontispiece. Map. 258 pp. London: 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 1938. 60. 

A first-hand account of these aborigines. 

EDUCATION AND SociaL CHANGE IN A NEw 
Guinea Society. John F. Mager. Mimeo- 
graphed. 48 pp. St Paul, Minn.: Rev. R 
Taeuber, 1313 Earl St. go cents. 1938. 60a. 

A limited number only available of this excellent 
study. 

Tue Puivippines: A nation in the making. 
Felix M. Keesing. 137 pp. London: 

Oxford University Press. 6s. 1938. 61. 


See also 14 (Philippines) ; 78 (Leprosy). 
The Jews 


WHERE NOW, LITTLE Jew? Magnus Hermans- 
son. Trans. from Swedish by Catherine 
Djurklou_and ‘Mary Weisman. Ed. by 
Dorothy Waring. vili+306 pp. New York: 
Bonnier. $2.50. 1938. 62. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THE ReFuGEE ProsLtemM. Sir John Hope 
Simpson. International Affairs (London), 
1938 (Sep.—Oct.), 607-20. 63. 

TPLIGHT OF THE JEW IN EASTERN EUROPE. 
3. A. F. Knight. WD, 1938 (Oct.), 344-7. 

4. 

See also 41-5 (Palestine) ; 70 (Annual); 91-5 
(Judaism). 

Fields General 


+THe FirtietH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF 
THE FOREIGN WorRK OF THE YOUNG MEN’Ss 
CurisTIAN ASSOCIATION. Auguste Senaud. 
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World’s Youth (Geneva), 1938 (Summer), 
282-302. 65. 

+Dansk YorE Mission, 1937-1938. H. F. 
Jorgensen. NMT, 1938 (Okt.), 193-212. 
66. 


The work of Danish missions in 1937-38. 
See also 3-4 (Surveys). 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 


VERHANDLUNGEN DER 18. KONTINENTALEN 
MISSIONSKONFERENZ ZU BREMEN, VOM 19.-23. 
Mat, 1938. 24 S. Bremen: Kommis- 
sionsverlag der Norddeutschen Missions- 
gesellschaft. M.o.50. 1938. 67. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Directory OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
CHURCHES IN INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON, 
1938-1939. v+512 pp. Nagpur: National 
Christian Council. Rs 2.8. Obtainable 
London: World Dominion Press. 4s. 
1938. 68. 


Tue CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
(Die Surp-AFRIKAANSE KRISTEN-HANDBOEK.) 
viii + 289 . Lovedale: Lovedale Press 
(for the Christian Council of S. Africa). 
Obtainable London : World Dominion Press. 
48. 1938. 69. 

See review, p. 151. 

THe JewisH ANNUAL, 5699 rea. 
Edited by S. Levy. 96 London : 
Williams, Lea. 1s. 6d. 193 se Pg! 

A convenient calendar (33 pp.) of Jewish dates 
for the year, with times adjusted to summer 
and winter, and to London and principal places 
in Great Britain. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


+Das Wort UND DIE HEIDEN: Zur Frage der 
* Ankniipfung’ in der missionarischen Ver- 
kiindigung. Fr. Karl Schumann. Deutsche 
Theologie, (3). 1938. 71. 

WHO CLAIMS THE WortD? Cecil Northcott. 
Diagrams. 104 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 18. 1938. 72. 

A_new and popular presentation of the case 
for Christian missions. 

Warum ZENDING? J. B. Groenlevijn. 48 pp. 
Den Haag: Boekencentrum. f 0.25. 1938. 
73. 

A popular survey of Dr Kraemer’s pamphlets 
on Christianity in the Netherlands. 

+THE CONTRIBUTION OF AMERICA TO ECUMENI- 
caL THEOLOGY. William Adams Brown. 
Journal of Religion (Chicago), 1938 (July), 
253-74. 74. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


EVANGELISM FOR THE WorLD To-pay: As 
interpreted by Christian Leaders throughout 
the World. Edited by John R. Mott. 295 pp. 
New York: Harper. $2.50. 1939. 75. 


+THe CuristiAN APPROACH IN EVANGELISM. 
zie Hodge. NCCR, 1938 (Aug.), 422-32. 
76. 


Christian Education 
India 
See 38 (Sex Hygiene) ; 39 (Adult Literacy), 
Africa 
See 56 (Native Education). 


General 
+GRUNDSATZLICHES ZUR MADCHENERZIEHUNG IN 
DER Mission. Martin Schlunk. NAMZ, 
1938 (Sep.), 257-88. 77. 


Christian Literature 
See 37 (Bible in India). 


Medical 
La LuTTE CONTRE LA LEPRE AUX ANTIPODES. 
Eugénie Peter. (Récits missionnaires illus- 
trés, No. 36.) Illus. End-paper map. 
71 pp. Paris: Société des Missions Evan- 
géliques. Frs 4. 1938. 78. 
Medical missionary work among lepers in the 
Loyalty Islands and New Caledonia. 


See also 7 (Dr Scudder). 


Social and Industrial 
See 20 (Japan). 


Work among Women 


See 77 (Girls’ Education); 82-82a (Ordina- 
tion). 


General Discussion of Methods 
+ARCHITECTURE: A SERVANT OF FOREIGN 
Missions. J. Prip-Moller, F.R.I.D.A. 
IRM, 1939 (Jan.), 105-15. 79. 


1X. The Younger Churches 


+THE AFRICAN CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH 
AND OTHER Papers. South African Outlook 
(Lovedale), 1938 (Sep. 20), whole number. 
80 


A special issue of this monthly, reproducing 
most of the gapene read at the Missionary Con- 
ference at Adams Mission in July 1938. 


+DIE GEISTLICHEN KRAFTE ZUM AUFBAU DER 
HEIDENCHRISTLICHEN GEMEINDEN. S. Knak. 





EMM, 1938 (Sep.), 244-57. &r. 
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Tue MIssION FIELD AND THE ORDINATION OF 
Women. E. Louie Acres. 15 London 
Anglican Group for the Ordination of 
Women to the Historic Ministry of the 
Church (17 Red Lion Square, W.C.1). 3d. 
1938. 82, 

¢THe CuuNG Hua SHENG Kuno Hut AND THE 
Ministry OF Women. E. Louie Acres. 
IRM, 1939 (Jan.), 116-23. 82a. 


See also 2, 4o (India); 20 (Japan) ; 
(Abyssinia); 57 (American Indians) ; 
(West Indies). 


46a 
58 


X. Comity, Soapnenen and 
Unity 
¢LOoKING TowarDs Mapras. John A. Mackay. 
eo ane (Chicago), 1938 (Autumn), 566- 
75- 3. 
tEFFORTS DE CO-ORDINATION DANS LES MISs- 


SIONS PROTESTANTES: Le Conseil Inter- 
national des Missions. Otto Iserland. La 


Vie Intellectuelle (Paris), 1938 (Sep. 10), 
356-80. 84. 
Stupizs IN CuHurcH Unity. Angus Dun. 


8 pp. New York and Oxford: World Con- 
erence on Faith and Order. 15 cents 
ms 20 per doz.); 6d. (5s. per doz.). 1938. 


ne Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
COMMENT DELIVRER LES INDIGENES DE LEURS 
CROYANCES MAGIQUES? Louis Cattaneo. 
Actualités missionnaires, No. 11.) 30 pp. 
usanne: Mission Suisse dans 1’Afrique 
du Sud. socents. 1938. 985. 


See also 52 (Chagga); 59-60 (Australian 
Aborigines) ; 60a (New Guinea). 


Religions of Japan 
See zz (Shinto). 
Religions of India 
Out oF THE East: India’s search for God. 
William A. Stanton. 192 pp. New York: 
Revell. $1.50. 1938. 86. 
How India has found Christ; great move- 


ments towards Christ; great Indian personalities 
dominated by Him. 


See 76 (Evangelism) ; 87 (Sufism). 


SurisM, Its SAINTS AND SHRINES: An intro- 
duction to the study of Sufism with special 
reference to India. J. A. Subhan, B.D. 


Frontispiece. viiit+412 pp. Lucknow : 
| ~eaasaand Publishing House. Rs 4. 1938. 
7. 


See review, p. 142. 
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+MunHammens Liv, SET MED MODERNE ARABISKE 
®yneE. Alfred Nielsen. NMT, 1938 (Aug.), 
145-60. 88, 
The life of Muhammed from a modern Arabian 
point of view. 
+THe EpistLe TO THE HEBREWS AND ISLAM. 
Eric F. F. Bishop. MW, 1938 (Oct.), 345-59. 
89. 


Tue Witp Rue: A study of Muhammadan 
magic and folklore in Iran. Bess A. Donald- 
son. ix+216pp. London: Luzac. tos. 6d. 
1938. 90. 

Includes a wide range of beliefs and practices. 
Obviously the result of careful and painstaking 
research. Of much value. 


Judaism 


A Rassinic ANTHOLOGY, WITH COMMENTS AND 
INTRODUCTIONS by C. G. Montefiore and 
H. Loewe. cviii+853 pp. London: Mac- 
millan. 18s. 1938. gf. 

The largest and best anthology from Jewish 
writings between 200 B.c. and A.D. 500. rans- 
lated into English with full references to the 
Jewish books, admirable notes and explanations. 


Dik JESUSFRAGE IM ZEITGENOSSISCHEN J UDENTUM: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Leben- 
Jesus-Forschung. Césta Lindeskog. 369 S. 
Uppsala: Lundequistska Bokhandeln. Kr. 
10. 1938. 92. 

A scientific examination of the modern Jewish 
opinions about Jesus. 


THE Jewish Prospitem. F. C. 
pository Times (Edinburgh), 
541-5. 93. , ie 

Gives a summary of recent anti-Semitic argu- 
ments and of some Jewish writings in defence of 
Judaism. 


Der BRIEF AN DIE HEBRAER : 
Erwin Reisner. 300 S. Miinchen : 
Verlag. RM. 5.30 und RM. 6.50. 


Spurr. Ex- - 
1938 (Sep.), 


Betrachtungen. 
Kaiser 
1938. 


German translation, with full notes and com- 
ments, throwing light on the Christian approach 
to the Jews. 

+THE CHRISTIAN 
W. W. Simpson. 
95. 

See also 41-5, 62-4 (Jews) ; 
89 (Islam). 


APPROACH TO THE JEw. 
WD, 1938 (Oct.), 348-57. 


7o (Annual) ; 
Other Religions 


Das CHRISTENTUM IM RINGEN DES OSTENS. 
William Paton. (Kirche und Welt, Band 11.) 


211 S. Frauenfeld u. Leipzig: Huber. 
M. 2.90. 1938. 96. 
Translation of Christianity in the Eastern 
Conflicts. 
General 
RELIGIONSGESCHICHTLICHE CHARAKTERKUNDE : 
Allgemeinverstandlich dargestellt von 
Richard G. Griitzmacher. Heft 1: Primi- 
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tive und ferndstliche Religionen—China und 


Japan. 49S. Heft 2: Indische Religionen 
—Religion der en, ismus, 
ainismus, Heft 3: 


Hinduismus. 9 S. 
orderasiatische, afrikanische und ameri- 
kanische Religionen—Babylon und Assur, 
Iran, Aegypten, Mexiko und Peru. 53 S. 
Heft 4: Europiische Religionen—Griech- 
ische, rémische und germanische Religion. 
55S. Heft 5 : Weltreligionen—Buddhismus 


und Mo edanismus. 53 S. Leipzig: 
Deichert. Single copies, M. 1.50 each; 
the set, M. 1.40 each. 1938. 97. 


A Workinc FaliTrH FoR THE Woritp. Hugh 

Vernon White. x+213 pp. New York: 
$2. 1938. 98. 
A review is in preparation. 

+CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CurRISTIAN RE- 
LIGIONS. Review article. D.S. Cairns, D.D. 
IRM, 1939 (Jan.), 124-32. 99. 

TDI MISSIONARISCHE BEGEGNUNG MIT DEM 
HEIDENTUM. . Hartenstein. ‘ 
1938 (Nov.) 321-38. EMM, 1938 (Nov.), 
309-23. 99a. 

See also 75 (Evangelism). 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


StaTE PoputaTion Census By FairHs: Mean- 
ing, Reliability and Value. H. S. Linfield, 
Ph.D. Tables. Appendices. 72 pp. New 


ABBREVIATION OF 





CR = Chinese Recorder 

EMM =Evangelisches Missionsmagazin 

EWR =East and West Review 

FA = Foreign Affairs 

FPR =Foreign Policy Reports 

IRM =International Review of Missions 

CQ =Japan Christian Quarterly 
R = Missi 7 haft und Religionswissen- 
schaft 

MRW = Missionary Review of the World 

= Moslem World 


When other magazines are referred to, 








INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


York: Hasid’s Bibliographic and Library 
Service. $2. 1938. 00. 

An interesting study which serves to show 
that an enquiry pursued by the census authorities 
regarding religious belief or affiliation is likely 
to lead to misleading results. 

CREATION OF RIGHTS OF SOVEREIGNTY THROUGH 
Sympo.ic Acts, 1400-1800. A. S. Keller, 
O. J. Lissitzyn and F. J. Mann. ix+182 pp. 


New York: Columbia University Press, 
$2.50. London: Oxford University Press, 
12s. 6d. 1938. Jor. 

Useful for reference. 


Tue INvincisLe Apvance. Alfred W. Wasson. 
158 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: M.E. Church 
(South) : Board of Missions. 1938. 102. 

Emphasizes the relation of the missionary 
movement to the emerging world culture and its 
potential contribution to building a world Chris- 
tian community. 

t¢INTERNATIONAL AID TO GERMAN RB&FUGEBS. 
David H. Popper. FPR, 1938 (Nov), 
whole number. 103. 

See also rz-r9, 27 (Japan and China); 21-4 
(China); 29 (Indo-China) ; 41-5 (Palestine) ; 
47 (African Survey); 60a (New Guinea) ; 

6r (Philippines). 


XIV. New Missionary Magazine 


CHRISTENDOM. Editor: H. Paul Douglass. 
New York : 297 Fourth Avenue. Quarterly. 
Annual subs.: $3. Vol. I, No.1: January, 
1939. 104. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


| NAMZ =Neue Aligemeine Missionszeitschrift 


NCCR = ——— Christian Council Review 
(India) 

NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

PA = Pacific Affairs 

SMT =<Svensk Missionstidskrift 

TZM =Tijdschrift voor  Zendingswetenschap, 
Mededeelingen 

WD = World Dominion j 

ZMR_ =Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft 


the full title is given. 
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THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL AT 
TAMBARAM, MADRAS 


By WILLIAM PATON 


‘THE General Meeting of the International Missionary 

Council, so long prepared and so much discussed, has 
come and gone. Before these words are published the volume of 
findings—The World Mission of the Church—will have appeared 
and many if not all of the readers of the Review will have been able 
to form their own judgment upon it. The purpose of the present 
article is to supply certain information about the personnel and 
the conduct of the meeting, which cannot possibly be contained 
in formal resolutions, and to recall, while still personal impres- 
sions are fresh, something of the total impact which it made upon 
the minds of those present. 

It is perhaps a little exasperating to read, as one so often does, 
that the spirit of a meeting is greater than its formal accomplish- 
ment. It is so easy to say that, and the sceptical reader may be 
forgiven if he feels that perhaps this is just a way of disarming in 
advance any criticism of the technical achievement. Yet it is 
difficult not to begin an account of the Tambaram Meeting by 
some such phrase. Never, probably, has there been a meeting of 
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but except where otherwise stated the writers of the articles are alone responsible for the 
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which the mere holding was so much in the nature of a miracle. 
It was not only that the fears which had been expressed in certain 
countries about the attendance of adequate delegations, or of any 
delegations at all (notably in Japan, China and Germany), proved 
baseless. Few had forgotten that only some ten weeks before the 
Meeting began the world had been on the edge of a universal 
war; few could forget that although that war had been averted 
there was still bitter and terrible war in China and in Spain, that 
in Palestine there existed virtually a state of war, and that the 
universal horror of war felt and expressed in all lands by the 
common folk was accompanied by an equally universal prepara- 
tion for war, both of offence and of defence. That at such a time 
of international tension and strife it should have been possible for 
over four hundred and fifty people to come together across the 
oceans and continents seemed to most of the delegates not merely 
a matter for gratified comment but a clear token of the loving 
purpose of God. Who could enter upon the arduous discussions 
of those days without a sense of solemn urgency, or fail to realize 
that in such a gathering at such a time, permitted to meet in the 
face of a world set in ways clean contrary to it, there was some- 
thing of the Divine working? 

Just how many nations, states or territories were represented 
is still debated, because of differences of opinion as to the units 
to be counted. But if, as we should, we count such great lands as 
Java and Sumatra as separate and not to be lumped together as 
‘Netherlands Indies,’ and if we deal similarly with the representa- 
tion of other areas such as Latin America, Africa, the Pacific 
Islands and some others, we can say that sixty-nine areas were 
represented. The total number of delegates was 471. This total 
includes those specially co-opted, fraternal delegates, the staff 
of the Meeting, stewards and others beyond the numbers ap- 
pointed formally by the constituent national organizations which 
together compose the International Missionary Council. The 
national delegations, in the strict sense, amounted to a 
total of 377, and of these 191 were nationals of the lands 
of the younger Churches and 186 were nationals of the lands 
of the older Churches. To this extent the officers of the 
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Council had been successful in carrying out the mandate of its 
committee: that there should be at least equal numbers of 
delegates from younger and older Churches, and if possible 
a majority from the younger. Difficulties attendant upon the 
change of venue from Hangchow to Tambaram, with a lessening 
of certain eastern delegations, made this difficult, but there was 
general and profound satisfaction that in spite of everything it 
had been possible to bring together so wonderful an assembly of 
men and women from the church life of almost the whole world. 
It may be worth while to add, though it may seem impertinent, 
that the delegations from the younger Churches were in every 
case well worthy of their place and that there was no filling up of 
numbers for the sake of appearance. Indeed the main impression 
left on many of the western delegates, especially on those of them 
who had had relatively slight contact with the younger Churches, 
was of the reality of the church life, depth of conviction and keen- 
ness in witness of these younger brethren in the Faith. 

Every such world meeting works too hard, and in spite of all 
the warnings of experience every such gathering will continue to 
do so in the future. The reason is simply that the pressure from a 
world-wide constituency to include this or that topic (in every 
case of genuine importance) cannot wholly be withstood. Cer- 
tainly the Tambaram Meeting worked hard, and the smaller 
number who did the bulk of the organizing, of the drafting and of 
the committee work apart from the formal meetings worked a 
good deal too hard. And yet, though there was a sense of urgency 
and pressure there was not a sense of strain. Partly this was due 
to the quite perfect material conditions of the Meeting. The 
buildings of the Madras Christian College provided an absolutely 
ideal setting for such a gathering. The central assembly hall, the 
administrative and teaching blocks offered completely adequate 
accommodation for all the meetings and all demands for offices, 
while the three halls—St Thomas, Selaiyur and Heber will now 
be remembered gratefully to the ends of the earth—gave every 
delegate a room to him or herself, and the whole great block of 
buildings with the trees and open spaces wrapped the Meeting 
round in an atmosphere of beauty and peacefulness. It should 
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be added that no rain fell—to the distress of Madras, which had 
had virtually nothing from the north-east monsoon, but to the 
relief of the organizers of the Meeting—and that the average 
temperature was the lowest known in December since records 
have been taken. There was no time for games, but the walks 
from hall to hall enabled delegates to keep their weight within 
bounds. Breaks in the strain of continuous work and discussion 
were provided by the two receptions: one by the Governor of 
Madras, Lord Erskine, who with his wife entertained the whole 
Meeting and some five hundred guests from the public life of 
Madras at Guindy House; and one by the Council at Tambaram, 
to which were invited some seven hundred guests, mainly Indian 
Christians and missionaries. 

The two Sundays were memorable days. Each began with a 
celebration of the Holy Communion, on the first Sunday after 
the manner of the Reformed and Free Churches and on the 
second, Christmas Day, according to the Anglican rite. ‘To each 
service all were invited; that this could be done without any hint 
of doubt or hesitation and supported by ecclesiastical authority 
surely suggests that in certain matters progress is being made. 
On Sunday, December 18th, there was held a service of worship 
at which memorable addresses were delivered by Dr Douglas 
Horton, on ‘the inner life of the Church’; and by Dr George 
MacLeod, on ‘winning the world for Christ’. At the correspond- 
ing time on Christmas morning a series of short addresses was 
given by delegates from many countries, each on the same theme: 
the glorious tidings of Good News and what it had meant to the 
speaker’s own country. It was the strangest Christmas that any 
delegate present had ever spent, and probably the most memor- 
able. One’s thoughts went back to the Easter Day on the Mount 
of Olives ten years before, when in the very presence of the 
familiar scenes of our Lord’s life the varied company of the 
Council gave thanks for the gift of the Divine love. At Tambaram 
a still greater company from the farthest parts of the earth joined 
in remembering with gladness the coming of the Holy Child, the 
lightening of the darkness of their own peoples, the salvation 
which God had prepared from of old. 
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The method by which the Meeting did its work can be simply 
stated. For four days in each of the two weeks eight groups 
devoted themselves to continuous study and discussion of the 
topics into which the central theme of the Meeting had been 
divided, eight topics being handled in one week and the remain- 
ing eight in the other. Then came two strenuous days in which 
these sectional groups considered what their drafting committees 
had put before them. The final days of the Meeting were given to 
the discussion, in plenary session, of the findings of the sections. 
The evenings were devoted alternately to addresses on certain 
of the outstanding themes of the Faith and to the meeting of 
special groups, either regional—such as the delegates from Latin 
America, or from Africa—or topical, as when Christian unity or 
the special problems relating to the urban or the rural areas were 
discussed. 

Efforts were duly made to preserve inviolate the period de- 
voted to the siesta in eastern lands, but to little avail; and those 
who were most anxious to insist on the fullness of the programme 
were not slow to arrange for special meetings, until there was little 
free time left for the more zealous delegates. Probably it would 
have been better to have allowed longer time for the plenary 
sessions at the end; the work was certainly hurriedly done. 
Perhaps it would have been better to have had fewer sections, 
though it is not easy to say which could have been eliminated 
without loss. It is safe to say that any other method, if adopted, 
would have been found open to other criticisms, for it is not 
possible to assemble a great host of keen and informed people 
from all the world, full to the brim of desire to learn and desire 
to share, without an intensity of personal intercourse, both in- 
tellectual and spiritual. 

But it would give a wholly false impression of the Tambaram 
Meeting if one were to picture it as an arena in which only dis- 
cussion took place. There had been no one thing so much asked 
in prayer for the Meeting as that it might be a place where 
the voice of God should be heard. The morning meeting for 
united worship was the heart of the day’s work. The variety 
of devotional traditions represented by those who conducted our 
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prayer was an enrichment to all, and it proved possible, in spite 
of the press of daily duty growing steadily greater as the days 
went by, to surround that meeting with a zone of quiet, not only 
of physical silence in the buildings but of withdrawnness in the 
spirits of the worshippers. In daily celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion, in prayer-meetings in which small groups joined, and in 
other ways—of which mention should be made of an all-night 
vigil of prayer in the chapel of Bishop Heber Hall—we were 
helped to remember that we had come to Tambaram not to speak 
to one another only but to hear what God should say to us. 

And what did He say? Each man and woman who was there 
will answer that question independently, and it may be for many 
impossible to distinguish clearly what they have most deeply 
learned, until time has enabled them to separate matters of 
temporary interest from deeper insights. What follows is one 
effort to state those elements in the findings which appear to be 
of the most real significance, though the findings, as will be later 
insisted, can never do more than reflect in part the total life and 
thought of any such gathering. 

Those who read carefully what one may venture to call the 
really splendid statement prepared by the section that dealt with 
‘the Faith by which the Church lives’ will perceive in it certain 
notes. There is no attempt to cover the whole faith, but to say, 
as befits a body of people dedicated to the cause of the evangel- 
ization of the world, those things in the Gospel that are of 
supreme relevance and meaning for that task and for the Church 
set in the kind of world in which we live. The statement differs 
from the famous ‘Jerusalem message’ just where the terrible ten 
years through which we have all lived have left their mark. The 
utter need of mankind for salvation, the glory and majesty of the 
Gospel of the Cross, the meaning of forgiveness and redemption 
—these notes ring out with a clearness that cannot be mistaken. 
At one point in the labours of this section four members of very 
different general outlook were set apart to draft each separately 
a statement of what seemed to each most important to say. They 
came together bringing each his sheaves, and found to their 
amazement and gratitude that each had said nearly the same. 
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It was this kind of thing that left on many minds the conviction, 
not lightly to be shaken, that there was a work of God going on 
in our midst. 

In this realm of ultimate Christian principle there were two 
other points where new certainty, if not wholly new light, was 
given. The first was the significance of the Church. Readers of 
the Review will not require to be reminded of the central place 
which the Church took in the planning for the Meeting. Round 
the conception of the living, growing Church in all the world the 
whole programme was built. Probably those who compare care- 
fully the findings of this Meeting with those of that at Jerusalem 
will recognize the extent to which on this point there has been 
a deepening of conviction. In several reports, not only in that 
dedicated particularly to this question, there comes out again and 
again the sense of the centrality of the Church to the purpose of 
God. The fact that a number of members wished to guard 
against a forgetfulness of the teaching of Christ about the 
Kingdom and were afraid of ecclesiasticism does not detract 
from the truth that this Meeting, varied as it was and drawn 
from so many lands and traditions, did come with unity and 
conviction to understand the place of the Church in the purpose 
of God. 

The other matter of principle which ought here to be men- 
tioned was the nature of the appeal which Christians should make 
to those of other religious beliefs. Dr Kraemer’s great book was 
universally felt, even by those who most dissented from it, to 
have raised in inescapable form issues which the Church can 
forget or minimize only at its peril. Differences were not fully 
resolved—it would have been foolish to expect that they could 
be—but the lines of difference were understood and the points 
at which further combined work needs to be done were made 
clear. 

This whole discussion, which ought to be in the fullest sense 
an oecumenical discussion, is of the utmost moment for the 
missionary enterprise. On the one hand there are those who feel 
keenly that God has been present in the age-long struggle of 
man for light, who find such ideas as that of the logos spermatikos 
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harmonious with what they believe about the whole working of 
the Divine grace, and who consequently emphasize the con- 
tinuity of the ethnic religious insights with the message of salva- 
tion in Christ. Love for one’s own national heritage was naturally 
a powerful emotional factor in holding many to this view. On the 
other hand were those who held that the presence in even the 
higher religions of elements wholly contrary to the revelation in 
Christ prevented them from applying to non-Christian religious 
systems as wholes any doctrine of an indwelling logos, who in- 
sisted that points of contact turn out on closer study to be points 
of difference, and who believed that the essence of Christianity 
is to be found in the supremely significant acts of God of which 
the Bible is the record and which, being wholly other than and 
never deducible from the religious aspirations of men, challenge 
here and now to a decision of infinite meaning. But it would still 
be true to say that there was between these two groups no 
shadow of difference in their sense of the overpowering obliga- 
tion to make known the Gospel to all mankind, nor upon the 
uniqueness both of the Person of the Redeemer and of His 
saving work. 

This brings us to the next point on which it appeared that 
the mind of the Meeting was united and clear in such a way as to 
make us sure that we had been led of God: the recognition of the 
call to a world-wide evangelism. To say that there was no dis- 
position to call a halt or to hesitate about going forward may 
seem trite and obvious, but is it so, in the face of the world in 
which we live? There are not too many signs in the church life 
of our time of a determination to advance. This conviction ex- 
pressed itself in many ways. One section dealt entirely with the 
‘unfinished evangelistic task,’ not shrinking from a thorough 
analysis of the geographical implications of it. Elsewhere there 
was careful working out of the place of the Church in the work 
of evangelism—one could have desired no more complete 
denunciation of the insidious view that ‘evangelism’ is the job of 
the ‘mission’ and pastoral work the job of the Church—and 
detailed suggestions offered for making the whole mechanism of 
the Church more fit for this supreme task. Here fell to be dis- 
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cussed the group (miscalled ‘mass’) movements in India and other 
lands, and full emphasis was given to the truth that group or 
community approach to Christ is not an abnormal thing but both 
in keeping with the history of the Church and appropriate to the 
social structure of the peoples. 

A third point by which one believes that the Tambaram 
Meeting will come to be known was the recognition of the great 
importance of the economic side of the life of the growing 
Church. Mr Merle Davis had been instrumental, with the aid 
of many individuals and groups, particularly colleges, in the 
eastern countries, in amassing more factual material on this 
problem than had ever been assembled before. It was therefore 
possible not only to surmise but to say with definiteness that 
certain lines of work were possible and desirable and that others 
were not. The volume on this subject, to appear in the series of 
post-Meeting publications, will present much of this material 
in an ordered form and should be indispensable for all students 
of missions. 

This matter of the economic life of the Church goes very 
deep; it is not just a technicality for the inner group of adminis- 
trative experts. As was again and again made clear, too much 
emphasis on ‘self-support’—especially on the word ‘self’—may 
be financially effective and still be spiritually ruinous. To the 
present writer few things have been more plainly emphasized 
in this widespread recent study of church support than this: 
that to divert attention from the supreme duty of the Church 
continually to spend itself in service and evangelism cannot be 
fruitful even in the nearer task of achieving ‘self-support.’ 

Here again the full working out of the principles has not yet 
been done, and will only be done over a period by steady and 
combined labour. But some points have become clear: self- 
support must not become a fetish; equally, dependence on foreign 
support for essential ministries must, where it is still necessary, 
be guarded lest it develop into parasitism; the entire task of the 
Church, in evangelism and service, teaching and healing, may 
well engage the support of the wider Church without imperil- 
ling the independence of the local church; the ways by 
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which the local church supports its own ministries must be 
adapted to the customs of the people; the record of those churches 
where evangelistic zeal is linked with generous giving shows to 
demonstration that a truly spiritual approach to the problem will 
bring ‘self-support’ nearer than anything else. 

One other conviction seemed to be driven home upon the 
consciences of the delegates with such force as to suggest that 
here also was the special guiding of God. Over and over again 
insistence is made upon the need for co-operative planning among 
Christians of different bodies, in spite of the toughness of the 
problem of church union. When the Council faced the unfinished 
task and contemplated a plan of coherent forward movement, it 
insisted that the planning must not be within a single com- 
munion but over a whole area, embracing all. It was the same in 
almost every section of the Meeting’s work. Nor was this done 
without a true understanding of the difficulties involved. It is 
not a matter of goodwill. Even where there is all the goodwill 
possible, the mere fact of the existence side by side of many 
different church and mission organizations, each sovereign in 
the control of its policy, makes the achievement of common 
planning exceedingly difficult. Yet, knowing all this (and the 
delegates were most of them under no illusions about the fact 
because their daily work lay within the orbit of these considera- 
tions), they insisted again and again that in every important 
sphere of Christian work throughout the world the need of the 
times, and the clear mind of our Lord, is that we should work 
and plan together as we have never done before. 

In this setting there arose, as was inevitable, repeated state- 
ments of the need for definite ecclesiastical union. Not all would 
agree; for there are those who sincerely believe in the autonomy 
of the local congregations and believe that the movement towards 
a more organic unity is wrong. Yet it was impossible not to feel 
the impatience with which the leaders of the younger Churches, 
on the whole, regarded the total structure of the fissiparous 
Protestantism of which they had come to form a part. The con- 
victions of those of the younger Churches who were members 
of the group dealing with ‘Co-operation and Unity’ were 
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stated vigorously in a plea included within the report of that 
section. 

While these, at least to the present writer, were the leading 
convictions to which it seemed that God brought us at Tam- 
baram, there were many other features of the meeting little, if 
at all, less important. No report excels in quality that which deals 
with the training of the ministry of the Church, both ordained 
and lay, and it is to be hoped that the fuller investigation of the 
problem called for in the report will be duly undertaken. A first- 
rate report on the whole subject of Christian literature will, if it 
is followed up, make the Tambaram Meeting as memorable for 
the advance it caused on the field of Christian literature as was 
the Jerusalem Meeting for its leading on rural work. (But 
who shall be our Kenyon Butterfield in this realm?) Medical 
work obtained the full recognition it had lacked at Jerusalem. 
Many aspects of educational work were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

On the subject of international relationships and the relation 
of the Church to the State much more was said in discussion, in 
and out of the groups, than appears in the reports, and this is 
both right and to be expected. There were present delegates 
from countries at war, from countries universally regarded as 
victims and from countries universally regarded as aggressors. 
The delegates knew very well that they would be expected in 
many quarters to say something about the sore places in the 
world, where aggression and persecution flourish unhindered. 
They knew also that by such ‘strong speaking’ they might easily 
bring harm not only to some among their own number but— 
more important—to numbers of helpless people in the countries 
in question. Accordingly a resolution was passed in which it is 
clearly stated why the Council, yielding to none in its under- 
standing of the evil, had refrained from embarrassing others by 
using words that cost it nothing. 

But in such matters it is not the resolutions that count but 
the personal contacts. The book of findings contains a statement 
read to and adopted by the Council on Christmas morning. It 
arose out of work done by Japanese and Chinese first separately 
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and then together. In this statement the Council, led by the 
Chinese and Japanese, 

calls upon Christians everywhere to give themselves to earnest prayer and 
effort that a way may soon be found to end this period of distress in all these 
areas and that an enduring peace, based upon love and justice and the true 
interests of the peoples concerned, may be established. We pledge ourselves to 
every effort looking to the elimination of the causes of war, in order that the 
peoples of the earth may enjoy the blessings of peace, security and freedom. 


Dr Chiba of Japan spoke notable words in one morning’s 
devotions, making it plain with what Christian judgment a 
Japanese Christian could look upon the terrible scene in the 
Far East. All through the Meeting the Chinese delegation as a 
whole impressed every one by their patience, courage and high 
ability. Dr Kagawa and T. Z. Koo both called the Council to 
see in suffering love the key to the Christian understanding of 
life. To say that a full agreement was reached on the most 
crucial issues of international difference would be untrue; it 
was not. But it is something that in a world at war so large a 
degree of personal and sympathetic contact was possible. 

No account of the Meeting would be tolerable which failed 
to mention the many things that were made possible outside 
the formal programme by the fact of so many meeting together. 
Africa could get together; so could Latin America. (It might be 
mentioned here that the emergence of Latin America upon the 
stage of the International Missionary Council was fully accom- 
plished, and that to many who knew nothing of Latin America 
the meeting with its delegates and recognition of their prob- 
lems was one of the most unexpected and welcome fruits of the 
Meeting.) So could the workers in all parts of the Muslim world— 
the orthodox, stubborn Near East, India with its vast Muslim 
populations, Java with a Church growing great and fast among 
Muslims as nowhere else in the world. The Indians and the 
British could meet ‘off the carpet’ and consider their common 
interest in Indian political problems. A strong German delega- 
tion formed a most valuable element in the Meeting. 

Perhaps among all the consequences of this historic gathering 
the greatest will be the effect upon the delegates who came from 
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relatively backward Churches, and met at Tambaram not only 
the representatives of the church life of America, the continent 
of Europe and Britain, but the leadership of the maturer Churches 
of the East and of Africa. One such delegate, saying good-bye to 
the present writer, remarked: “This has been better than going 
to a university’; by which he meant that he had been ushered 
into a whole new world. 

That was true of all of us, in greater or smaller measure. It 
was by no means a matter of learning more about the countries; 
such knowledge may be without Christian meaning. It meant a 
new or deeply enlarged conviction of the fact and reality of a 
world community of Christians, created by the love of God, and 
set in the world to witness to the redeeming love which He shed 
abroad in His Son. When in his closing address Dr Mott (to 
whose wisdom and leadership the Meeting owed no less than all 
the others over which he has presided in his wonderful career) 
reminded us that of those to whom much is given much shall 
also be required, he struck home. We—not only those who were 
at Tambaram, but that far wider circle to whom in these latter 
years the truth of the world-wide Christian fellowship has — 
become real—we are of those to whom much has been given. God 
grant that we be not unfaithful to the heavenly vision. 

WILLIAM PaTON 











THE FAITH BY WHICH THE 
CHURCH LIVES 


By H. H. FARMER, D.D. 


‘THat the statement of ‘the Faith by which the Church 

lives’ was fashioned by the section which was responsible 
for it, and later accepted by the whole Meeting at Tambaram, 
under a profound and continuous sense of the tragic situation in 
which mankind finds itself to-day, is evidenced not only by the 
explicit statements of the opening sentences, but also by almost 
every paragraph within it. It is unmistakably a document which 
has been hammered out ‘in the presence of disasters and fore- 
bodings’—to use its own phrase. The historian of the future, 
having no other information, would find little difficulty in dating 
it from internal evidence alone. 

This being so, some may feel disposed to exercise caution in 
reading it. They will be on the watch for one-sided emphases, for 
statements in which the ‘dateless’ sanities of the Christian faith 
are lost in the clamour of the contemporary scene, in short for 
a theology of emotional reaction rather than of sound thought. 
Such apprehensions, we may say with confidence, are without 
foundation. The content of the document itself is sufficient to 
allay them; but, apart from that, there are two reasons why 
it should be approached with expectancy rather than caution. 
In the first place, it was wrought out by a group in which the 
widest differences of national, cultural, geographical, ecclesiasti- 
cal, theological background were represented. Ample correctives 
to one-sided statements or false emphases were operating all 
the time. One would wish to emphasize the word ‘corrective.’ 
Correction is not the same as neutralization or cancellation. All 
were conscious that diverse and partial insights were not being 
merely slurred over in order to achieve a mere outward semblance 
of unity, that there was being given to the group as a whole, 


through the process of discussion and drafting, a fuller grasp of 
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the Faith and its profound and critical relevance to these times 
than was possible for any one individual or sub-group in isola- 
tion. Any desire, if there were such, to find merely accommodat- 
ing formulas vanished in a living realization of the truth, not 
infrequently lost sight of by argumentative theologians, that in 
these grave matters. there is no light apart from the Fellowship of 
the Spirit, which is the Church. This leads to the second reason. 

We may ask, when is the Fellowship more likely to be ‘of the 
Spirit,’ more likely to be the organ of the truth of the Gospel— 
at a time of greater ‘disaster and foreboding’ or less? On the 
whole it is to be expected that it will be this at a time of greater 
‘disaster and foreboding.’ For, apart from the fact that insight 
into the deep things of God and ‘spaciousness and ease’ seldom 
go together, the Spirit into whose fellowship the Church is called 
is the Spirit of Him whose saving work for mankind was wrought 
out amidst the agony and shame of the Cross. God’s answer to 
the shame and tragedy of human sin was Christ crucified by it 
and in its midst, and it is to be expected that we shall understand 
the answer better when we are forced to realize afresh how 
frightful that shame and tragedy are. 

A comparison of the statement of ‘the Faith by which the 
Church lives’ made at Tambaram with the statement of the 
Christian message made at Jerusalem ten years before affords 
some confirmation of these remarks. The Tambaram statement 
conveys the impression of being on the whole more deep-going 
in its diagnosis of the forces which are shaping the modern 
world, more trenchantly relevant in its message, more firm in its 
grasp of the central and distinctive verities of the Christian 
Gospel and of what these imply for the work and witness of the 
Church—in general, more adequate to its great theme. Perhaps 
one may put it best by saying that the Tambaram statement has, 
indefinably, more of the ‘feel,’ more of the tone and temper, of 
the New Testament. This is not to disparage the framers of the 
Jerusalem statement, some of whom were at both meetings. It 
points simply to the ten terrible years which have passed since 
the Jerusalem Meeting, and to the fact that the word which God 
has assuredly been speaking to His Church, as indeed to all 
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mankind, through the events of those years has not fallen upon 
ears that are altogether deaf. 

The basic difference between the two documents, affecting 
all else, seems to be that there lies behind the Tambaram state- 
ment a more piercing and profound sense of the power and 
pervasiveness of sin, of the way in which it enters into and 
corrupts everything, including even those things which at first 
sight might seem to be not without promise for the betterment 
of human life. Not that the Jerusalem statement, it is hardly 
necessary to say, minimized the importance and centrality of the 
problem of man’s sinfulness, but there is a difference between 
‘not minimizing’ and ‘maximizing.’ The Jerusalem statement does 
not minimize; the Tambaram statement maximizes. There comes 
to expression in the Tambaram statement a poignant realization 
that so long as the problem of man’s sinful alienation from God 
is not dealt with in the radical way in which the Gospel deals 
with it, it will only be of the mercy of God if the race does not 
continue to move, as it has seemed to do throughout the last 
ten years, into ever-thickening night. 

This basic difference may be illustrated along four lines. 

First, in respect of what at Jerusalem was conveniently 
called ‘secularism.’ Ten years ago the spread of a godless 
secularism was set forth as the most serious challenge to the 
Christian faith. Yet serious as the challenge was represented to 
be, and illuminating as it was to many of us at that time to have 
it brought home to us, the impression is irresistible, as we re- 
read the documents to-day, that the attitude we were invited 
to take up to it was somewhat over-hopeful and tolerant and 
polite. The buttons were not off the foils. Though secularism 
was presented as the chief enemy, the conflict with it was not 
pictured as in any sense a life-and-death matter, a war 4 l’outrance. 
That such secularism was a manifestation of a deep-seated 
alienation from and rebellion against God, whilst certainly not 
denied, was nevertheless not emphasized. What was emphasized 
was rather the true values which were declared to reside in 
certain aspects of secularism, and the necessity of re-interpreting 
the central truths of Christianity in order to do justice to them. 
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Yet, clearly, if the final truth about the ultimate secret of 
human nature be that man is made for fellowship with God, 
there could hardly be a more complete and obvious manifesta- 
tion of his sinful alienation from God, one therefore more 
fraught with disastrous consequences for mankind, than the 
secularist mind, no matter what fine qualities it may for one 
reason or another display. Events since 1928 have shown that 
this is so, and that the Jerusalem Meeting’s diagnosis did not go 
nearly deeply enough; it did not go as deep as Christianity’s 
basic premisses about God and man ought perhaps to have 
taken us. Because man in the depths of his being is made for 
God, secularism in the nature of the case cannot remain purely 
secularistic indefinitely. Sooner or later, in one way or another, 
the religious impulse pervertedly asserts itself. Hungering, 
though not understanding its own hunger, for a fixed centre 
amidst the relativities of this world, starved on the thin gruel 
of so-called ‘higher values’ offered it by the prophets of secular- 
ism, it creates for itself false absolutes, and must do so, human 
nature being what it is—created by God for God. When this 
happens the sin which is the cause of the original defection from 
God takes on a new and sinister power, for it reinforces itself 
with the most potent energies resident within the soul of man. 
The false gods of nation, race, class, Volk, Leader are, there- 
fore, not what those who still cling to their scientific humanism 
would fain declare them to be—the result of an uprush 
under the stress of difficult times of crude instinct, submerging 
for the time being the light of reason and knowledge; they 
are rather the necessary and inevitable sequel of secularism 
itself. 

This deeper understanding of secularism in the light of 
what has come out of it, does not, however, involve a repudiation 
of the insistence of the Jerusalem statement on the ‘values’ 
which are to be discerned in it, or rather in the lives and purposes 
of some of its proponents. Rather, what it says in effect is that 
we now see that secularism in the nature of the case cannot 
preserve its own values, for no values are safe if man’s funda- 


mental problem is unsolved. The movements which are sweeping 
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the world to-day are in many ways, inimical to the values of 
secularism at its best; they rest on blind faith and unexamined 
dogmatisms, and are violently intolerant. It may be part of the 
Church’s task to-day to secure these values which secularism 
cannot secure for itself. Yet to do that it must see to it that it 
does not itself, after the modern fashion, become one more 
dogmatism amongst the others. On the other hand, it cannot 
surrender the note of authority and conviction with which it 
announces a Message given of God Himself for man’s salvation. 
There is a problem here, indeed a wholeconstellation of problems, 
which requires earnest thought and discussion. It was not dis- 
cussed at Tambaram, but it could be discerned lurking more 
than once in the background. It is the same problem as that 
discussed by M. Jacques Maritain in the book recently translated 
under the title True Humanism. 

Second, in respect of other religious faiths. The convictions 
which emerged at Tambaram with regard to other religious 
faiths were parallel with those just indicated with regard to 
secularism. Indeed, perhaps the greatest difference between 
the Jerusalem and Tambaram meetings is to be seen precisely 
in this: that whereas at Jerusalem other religions were aligned 
with Christianity over against secularism, at Tambaram they 
were aligned with secularism over against Christianity. Just as 
it was more clearly seen than at Jerusalem that secularism, no 
matter what fine things might be discerned in it at any one time 
or in some individuals, is only rightly judged when it is placed in 
the context of man’s total and tragic situation as a sinner deeply 
alienated from God, so also it was more clearly seen that other 
religious faiths are only rightly judged when they are judged on 
the same basis. 

The discussion of what should be the attitude of the Christian 
faith to the great non-Christian religions was vigorous and 
prolonged, and by no means confined to the sections com- 
missioned to consider that question. This was due not merely 
to the sharp challenges contained in Dr Kraemer’s book, The 
Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, which had been 
issued to all delegates, but also to the fact that we were all, | 
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think, conscious of groping our way towards a deeper under- 
standing of these matters even when we were by no means 
inclined to accept Kraemer’s theses without reservation. Such 
progress as there was towards a common mind was along the 
line already indicated. It was seen that the great non-Christian 
religions must be judged not by incidental fine qualities and 
insights which may be discerned in them (this on the whole was 
the attitude adopted at Jerusalem), but as complex, powerful, 
all-embracing systems or organisms of belief, praxis, culture, 
morality and so forth, which hold and shape the whole life of 
those who have part in them. Considered as such systems or 
organisms, considered, that is to say, as totalities—which is to 
consider them as they actually are in their impact upon men and 
women—they are in a very real sense all wrong, and must be all 
wrong—despite, we repeat, incidental and isolated rightnesses— 
for the reason that they leave (and must leave, being without 
Christ) the basic problem of man’s existence unsolved: the 
problem, namely, of his alienation from God through sin. Built 
upon another foundation, organized around another centre, 
they are radically and totally different; to say this is not in the 
first instance to make a judgment of value, it is merely to make 
a statement of plain fact. 

From this point of view there can be no question of any of 
these religions evolving into, or merging with, or being in any 
sense that is of the least consequence, forerunners to Christianity. 
They can only be declared to be radically discontinuous with it. 
They are all in their total, complex, comprehensive, powerful 
hold upon human life manifestations of man’s unsaved state as 
a sinner and rebel against God. The only possibility is for a man 
to leave the one system and become incorporated in the other, 
to find his total existence built on an entirely different foundation, 
organized around an entirely different centre. That foundation 
or centre is God’s historic act of Incarnation in Jesus Christ 
‘for us men and for our salvation.’ Or, to put it differently, it is 
an experience of the need and the fact of forgiveness, through 
Christ, so radical, so penetrating, so relevant to every aspect 
and relationship of life, that the difference between the old faith 
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and the new can be expressed only by some such metaphor as 
a new creation or a new birth. 

Where the Meeting remained still divided was on the 
question of what all this implies concerning those elements in 
non-Christian faiths which, without qualifying the judgment 
upon them as total systems just set forth, seem, when taken in 
isolation and judged by Christian standards, to be not without 
nobility and truth. This might seem to be a purely theoretical 
question when once it is granted that in any case man’s real 
problem, or let us say God’s real problem with man, is left 
unsolved by other religions, that therefore they suffer in a very 
real sense total condemnation at the judgment-seat of the 
Saviour. Yet in practice the answer given to this question is apt 
to affect the temper and method of the missionary’s approach to 
his task; also the question can be a source of real difficulty in the 
inner life of those who relinquish the religion of their fathers for 
the profession of Christian discipleship. Just because the religion 
into which they were born has been, and is, such a pervasive and 
all-inclusive totality or system of life, there is bound up with 
it instincts and impulses which it is certainly not the business 
of Christianity to depreciate or condemn—love of one’s own 
people, reverence for its past and its great personalities, joy in its 
highest achievements. The problem along this line becomes par- 
ticularly acute when the ancient religion of a people is used by its 
leaders in the interest of a rising tide of national feeling and aspira- 
tion. At this point also the problem, as was found at Tambaram, 
gets perplexingly mixed up with the problem of indigenization. 

So far as resolving finally differences of view on this matter 
is concerned, the Tambaram Meeting hardly registers any 
advance on that at Jerusalem. The Meeting divided again into 
those who affirmed that there is to be discerned in the highest 
things in non-Christian religions evidence of God’s active pres- 
ence and of some response of man to it, and those who were 
unable to affirm this. Yet though the divergence remained un- 
resolved at Tambaram as at Jerusalem, it was perhaps clearer 
what the underlying issue is and along what lines further thought 
should proceed. 
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It was noteworthy that those who took the first of the opposed 
views just indicated spoke in a way that implied God’s activity 
in the sphere of the non-Christian faiths and man’s response to 
that activity. They pictured, that is to say, God seeking all the 
time to break through the clouds of man’s darkness and sin and 
not altogether failing; something, however little, gets through 
from God’s side because God is active. Those who took the 
second view, on the other hand, seemed carefully to avoid any 
such phrases. They preferred to regard the finest things in the 
non-Christian faiths as the outcome of man’s activity, his groping 
and pathetic efforts to redeem himself. If God was mentioned at 
all, the negative, somewhat non-committal phrase, ‘He has not 
left Himself without witness,’ was preferred to any that might 
suggest a direct activity and intention of revelation. Clearly what 
is at issue here is the concept of revelation, which, despite all the 
discussion of recent years, seems still far from any satisfactory 
definition. 

If it be asked why the representatives of the second view wish 
to avoid the use of the term ‘revelation’ in relation to non- 
Christian religions, the answer seems to be that they fear that to 
do so will detract from the utter, incommensurable uniqueness of 
God’s revealing act in Christ. In other words, they seem to define 
revelation in terms of that uniqueness, and having so defined it 
they cannot in consistency use it elsewhere. Revelation seems 
indeed to be almost equated with Incarnation, with that act of 
total and unclouded giving of Himself on the part of God which 
is Jesus Christ our Lord. Anything less than that is not revela- 
tion. On the other hand, those who take the first view feel 
impelled to do so by what they regard as given in the Incarnation 
itself, namely, a disclosure of God’s nature as active love going 
out impartially towards all His children. Such love, they con- 
ceive, must be actively seeking to make itself known at all times, 
otherwise it would not be true to itself; why then hesitate to 
discern its .activity in those instances where men, however 
dimly, have glimpsed and lived by truths which they do not in 
fact find Christ repudiates if and when they come to know Him, 
though doubtless He always judges them and cleanses them of 
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error and sets them in the new context of His own reconciling 
power? 

Obviously the word ‘revelation’ is being used differently in 
these views and calls for further explication. 

Third, in respect of the relation of the Christian message 
and witness to social questions. On the theological side this 
question passed over into the question of the meaning of the 
Kingdom of God and of the eschatological hope. All these issues, 
though doubtless in the background, are not explicitly referred 
to in the Jerusalem papers; but they are referred to in the 
Tambaram papers and they figured largely in the discussions of 
certain sections. One reason for this explicit emergence, we may 
surmise, was, as already indicated, the deeper realization that has 
come during the last decade of the sinister power, the deep in- 
rootedness, the infinite disguises, the inexhaustible versatility of 
evil in human affairs, enabling it to wrest every apparent progress 
to its own ends. ‘The beast in man has broken forth in unbeliev- 
able brutality and tyranny,’ says the Report of Section I. No one 
to-day, certainly no one at the Meeting, was disposed to speak 
with facile optimism about progress or about ‘bringing in the 
Kingdom’; no one who does not realize that the Christian con- 
fidence in God’s victory, if it is to endure and give unassailable 
peace and power, must have a basis other than anything that 
can be empirically observed in the historical process itself. It 
must rest on the transcendent and look to the transcendent in 
some sort of eschatological hope. 

Though the Meeting was probably of one mind on this, it 
cannot be said that agreement was reached on the question how 
the doctrine of the Kingdom, particularly in its eschatological 
reference, is to be related to the task of the Church. So far as 
could be judged the general mind of the Meeting was that so 
far from there being any incompatibility between a direct and 
hopeful concern for the creation of a more just society in this 
world and the eschatological faith, both need to be kept in close 
relationship with one another, if the former is not to result in a 
secularization of the Gospel and the latter is not to result in 
quietist and remote other-worldliness. There was, however, a 
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section of the Meeting which apparently would deny that any 
kind of direct interest in questions of social reconstruction has 
place in the task to which the Church is called. This, of course, 
is an old issue as between Lutheran and non-Lutheran theologies, 
and there is urgent need for more thorough-going discussion than 
was possible in the crowded agenda at Tambaram. Its import- 
ance in relation to the missionary task is obviously great, for it 
affects the presentation of the message, particularly to young 
people who, as in China and in other awakening nationalities, are 
usually, if they have any idealism at all, deeply concerned about 
the social reconstruction of their people. 

Finally, in respect of the Church. Inasmuch as the Church 
was the main theme of the Meeting, it was to be expected that a 
great deal more should be said about it and about the sins and 
shortcomings of which it urgently needs to repent than at Jerusa- 
lem. Yet even so, one is conscious here as elsewhere that the 
realization of the fact of sin has in some degree a more piercing 
and poignant quality. This appears in two ways. First, in the 
way in which the Meeting, as it faced the cataclysmic events of 
these times and the challenges inherent in them, was again and 
again brought to see how disunited, how worldly, how at times 
unutterably petty, how complacent the empirical Church is. 


In the presence of these disasters and forebodings we see the judgment of 
God’s righteousness upon our society; but we see also His judgment upon our 
churches—so enmeshed in the world that they dare not speak God’s full word 
of truth unafraid, so divided that they cannot speak that word with full power, 
so sullied by pettiness and worldliness that the face of Christ cannot be clearly 
discerned in them, or His power go forth through them for redemption. 


These words in the Report of Section I were in no way the 
outcome of a sense that Christian people ought always in any 
case to make confession of their sins, but of a sense that in this 
case, in this situation, they simply must; and they must do so far 
more searchingly than ever before. Second, in the consciousness, 
which found expression more than once, that the Church’s own 
vocation is essentially, and not merely incidentally in respect of 
this present age (though we have needed this present age to 
bring it home to us), of the same order as the Cross. By this is 
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not meant that Christians must be prepared for martyrdom, 
though that is not excluded, but that God’s purpose for the 
Church, its essential constitutive principle, is that it should enter 
into the fellowship of the sufferings of its Lord and bear con- 
tinuously on its heart, its prayers, its deeds the sins of mankind. 
Such a statement no doubt can be read and repeated merely 
pietistically, but there is no question that if its real meaning were 
grasped and acted upon, many of the weaknesses of the Church, 
of which we were made so painfully conscious at Tambaram, 
would begin to disappear. This is but to say that a Church which 
is not first, last and all the time a missionary Church is not a 
Church at all. It is not that the Church is not good enough, not 
sound enough in its theology, not united enough, to be mission- 
ary; rather it is not missionary enough to be good, to be sound in 
its theology, to be united. 
H. H. FARMER 




















IMPRESSIONS OF THE TAMBARAM 
MEETING 


By A. C. CRAIG, D.D. 


‘THE Meeting of the International Missionary Council at 

Tambaram was the first missionary gathering on the 
grand scale which I have been privileged to attend. As we left 
behind us the clouds of Europe and neared the shores of India . 
two questions preoccupied me: would there be given at Tam- 
baram any convincing sign that the Church of Christ can prevent 
the collapse of civilization? Did there perhaps await us great 
religious experiences such as might irradiate the second chapter 
of Acts with unguessed meanings and launch us into new reaches 
of the life with God? These were natural questions in the circum- 
stances. What could be more natural for one coming out of 
political Europe in the autumn of 1938 than to look for some 
sign or promise of effective public righteousness? Or what could 
be more natural for one coming out of ecclesiastical Europe than 
to long for cloven tongues and a taste of Pentecost? 

The opening stages of the Meeting were highly exciting. It 
was exciting to meet many old friends in that new environment 
and it was exciting merely to be one of a gathering like that— 
convened from the ends of the earth, picturesque of aspect, a 
clearing-house of information from every land, dotted with men 
and women whose names are household words among Christian 
folk. It was only after a dazzling day or two that one could 
begin to think coolly and take stock. By that time three major 
impressions were already forming in my mind, impressions 
which were to be more deeply printed before the Meeting broke 
up. 

The first and most easily discernible was the direct per- 


ception that the International Missionary Council was function- 
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ing none the less, indeed all the more, strongly and efficiently 
because Geneva lay under thick cloud and darkness. It was a 
heartening experience to become one of this company of super- 
weather fliers who dared to go on dreaming of world-unity in 
the year 1938, and it was reassuring to find that they were also 
laying practical, not to say prosaic, plans for achieving it. It 
was clear that the ultimate sources of their inspiration lay high 
above the wilderness of recent history and were not subject to 
fluctuation in sympathy with the changing fortunes of any 
political cause. The missionary enterprise will go on, whatever 
may happen to empires and leagues of nations, for the one 
Kingdom which it seeks to establish is coming down from God 
out of heaven. No one could fail to be persuaded, or re-persuaded, 
of this who spent these seventeen days at Tambaram. 

Then there was the discovery of the younger Churches and 
especially the Asiatic Churches. Of course one had known about 
them before in a thin, conceptual kind of way; but here were 
concrete symbols of this new churchmanship which had power 
to stab and thrill the imagination. At one meeting, for instance, 
it was being discussed whether missions of fellowship ought to 
be sent from East to West. T. H. Sun got up to speak—the same 
T. H. Sun who, on being asked at a meeting in Glasgow in 1937 
if he had had to suffer any indignities or discourteous treatment 
in Britain, replied: ‘Oh yes, of course that sort of thing happens 
occasionally, and then I find it a little difficult to forget that 
China had her Ministry of Education while Britons were still 
painting their bodies with woad.’ And now Sun got up and said 
in his crisp, genial tones: ‘By all means let there be missions of 
fellowship, but only on certain conditions; and the first condition 
is that missioners must always go as ambassadors and never as 
“‘specimens.”’ Naturally there was a roar of laughter at this 
sally, but there had also been a flash of lightning in which for a 
moment the whole robust fact of the Chinese Church had been 
imaginatively seized, and behind it a dim, rich, entrancing vista 
of possibility laid open. What can God not do through the instru- 
mentality of a Chinese Church? or through an Indian or an 
African or a Japanese or a Javanese Church? 
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The truth apparently is that a mighty miracle has happened, 
of which we in the West have not yet become fully aware. In the 
past decade Churches have been quietly growing up into adult 
life, attaining their majority and beginning to wield an influence 
corresponding to their stature in the communities which they 
serve. The western Churches have long since become habituated 
to ‘foreign missions.” We send out missionaries as a routine 
activity of church life. Sometimes, it must be confessed, the 
missionary enterprise is supported rather grudgingly and 
meagrely; nevertheless it is maintained in the strength of a 
deeply held conviction that missions are an integral part of the 
Church’s duty. But I do not think we have ever acquired the 
habit of expecting miracles through the missionary enterprise 
or of recognizing them when they happen. 

However that may be, there were at Tambaram magnificent 
delegations from the younger Churches—men and women for 
whom any Church in Christendom would thank God and who 
represented Churches which are already light and salt in the 
various lands of Asia and Africa. This is a mighty miracle and a 
moving revelation of the purpose and power of God in Christ. 
To have met these splendid Christians and heard them speak 
on the deep things of our common faith and the creative tasks 
which their Churches are undertaking makes me look on all 
missionaries with a new respect and gratitude; and it also makes 
me think with a new wonder of that mysterious and mighty 
Word which is their sole armament. 

The third major impression concerns the vision of the 
Universal Church which floated over the whole Meeting and 
sometimes became steady and almost palpable. On the ship 
which took me to India the story was told of a small boy, brought 
up in the old United Free Church of Scotland, who went to 
stay with an Anglican aunt. The good lady, having tucked her 
nephew into bed on the first night of his stay, said to him that 
the angels would guard him during the night watches. To which 
comforting assurance he replied dryly: ‘We don’t make much of 
angels in the U.F., Auntie.’ Until quite recently most Protestants 
were that small boy grown up into tough denominationalism. 
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We were intensely loyal to our own church tradition and 
abysmally ignorant of all others. We knew our own Church by 
her strength and the others by their weaknesses and absurdities. 
Tambaram showed both how far we have moved from that 
situation and how far we have still to move. It was a 
wonderful experience to belong to that fellowship, drawn from 
all lands and all the Protestant denominations, and to be 
aware of a unity deeper than all differences and spanning all 
gulfs. 

I do not wish to convey the idea that this experience was 
intensely emotional or commanding, for actually the Meeting 
was remarkable for its middle-aged steadiness and the infre- 
quency of thrilling moments or violent gusts of any kind. I have 
never been at any great religious gathering which kept so even 
a keel, without lapsing into dulness, from the first day to the 
last. Even the sessions of worship, where if anywhere you might 
have looked for the loosing of emotion, rarely rose to the heights. 
Perhaps it was that we all were compelled to make so many 
difficult adjustments of the spirit day by day as different modes 
and vehicles of worship were used. I heard the sessions of 
worship described as ‘exercises in oecumenicity’ and thought 
that exactly hit the mark: generally speaking, they were con- 
scientious rather than carefree and released. Nevertheless, over 
the whole gathering there brooded a creative spirit of unity. 
Direct calls for it came urgently from the representatives of the 
younger Churches and the arguments adduced were really 
incontrovertible. But argument is always less persuasive than 
atmosphere. The atmosphere at Tambaram seemed to breathe 
a plea for a new kind of churchmanship and to supply a foretaste 
of it. It must sound incredible anywhere that in South Africa 
the State authorities take cognizance of five hundred and thirty- 
six (or was it thirty-seven?) different brands of Christian: it 
sounded quite fantastic when it was announced at a sectional 
meeting. We were made to feel at Tambaram that in respect of 
church appurtenance we all belong already to a better future, 
for we were helped to see in clearer and fairer colours than we 
had ever done before the vision of the Church Universal, the 
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Church which is and is to come. To communicate and commend 
this vision is one of the tasks laid on the delegates. 

What does all this, plus the undescribed residue, add up to ? 
Certainly to a much increased knowledge of missionary problems, 
statesmanship and achievement; to an increase of faith in the 
power of Christ and His Word; to new horizons and perspectives; 
to a quickening and enlarging experience for which I have 
profound cause to be grateful. 

If, however, I am to be faithful to the Editors’ commission, 
I must speak also of a perplexity which the Meeting has left on 
my hands. It can be put perhaps into a single sentence: Does a 
meeting like this by its very nature—its carefully thought-out 
structure, its incredibly smooth machinery, its neatly fitting 
sections and articulated schedules, its admirable expertness— 
clip and baffle the Spirit and thus preclude the very highest 
experiences? I know, of course, that it was a business meeting 
of the International Missionary Council and that business must 
be done in a business-like way, and I am sure that the Spirit does 
not work in a mental vacuum. And yet once or twice, as it seemed 
to me (and especially once), the platform prophesied, a ‘thus 
saith the Lord’ pierced the Meeting to the heart. I found myself 
saying with a kind of awful expectation, What now? and feeling 
that we were on the brink of great things and had the right to be 
led farther. But the next moment we were in the toils of the 
schedule once again and the machinery of the Meeting was 
ticking over with distressing human smoothness. Was it perverse 
to feel disappointed and even defrauded? Was it the result of a 
false religious romanticism? Is the inevitable penalty of good 
organization to recede quickly from high points? 

Questions like these recur as I reflect upon the Meeting, 
and I do not know the answers to them. But of this I am sure 
at any rate: in order to perform her tremendous task in the world 
and to persevere in it to the end, the Church must learn to know 
more deeply God the Holy Spirit, Very God immediately 
present to rebuke, cleanse, guide, empower. We need to under- 
stand far more deeply what possession by the Spirit means and 
what it involves and what conditions must be fulfilled before it 
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becomes possible. Only a Spirit-filled Church will be fully 
adequate to the missionary task. The Tambaram Meeting gave 
us inklings and earnests but not yet the overflowing experience. 
Perhaps the greatest responsibility laid upon us highly privileged 
delegates—next to humble thankfulness to God for His great 
goodness—will be to discover why this rich experience was not 
even richer. 


A. C. CraiG 
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THE CRISIS IN NATIVE EDUCATION 
IN SOUTH AFRICA" 


By J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 


HE crisis in Native education in South Africa is of a two- 

fold nature. The first is in regard to the finance and the 

second to educational policy—that is, the content, aim and 
setting of Native education. 

With regard to the former, the present method of financing 
Native education has been proved on several occasions to be 
inadequate, and at the moment the prospects for the coming 
year are, to say the least, depressing. | will return to this subject 
later. With regard to policy, the reports of three important com- 
missions in the present decade have raised fundamental ques- 
tions of educational policy and have raised further questions of 
national policy with regard to the African population. The 
Native Economic Commission of 1930-32 criticized the content 
of Native education. The Interdepartmental Committee of 
1935-36 reviewed the whole situation in regard to Native educa- 
tion and, while recognizing quite generously and freely what 
had been achieved, made important recommendations as regards 
its aims, content, organization and finance. 

Taking now the question of finance, we have to remember 
that the education of the Bantu in the four provinces was in 
each case undertaken in the first place by missions without any 
State support; and, while in all provinces the State came to 
support the work in varying degrees, missions have not ceased 
to be primarily responsible for initiating and maintaining 
educational facilities. 

The Cape Colony government first gave grants to missions 
for education in 1841 and showed a friendly interest in the work. 
From 1855-62 the average annual expenditure on Native educa- 
tion was about {6000, as against {10,000 for European educa- 

Based on notes of an address delivered at Edinburgh House, London, on November 


25th, 1938.—J. D. R. J. 
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tion. The amount grew steadily, so that by 1921 the Cape was 
spending nearly {£260,000 on Native education from the general 
revenue of the province. This point should be emphasized, since 
it explains the preponderance of the Native education vote for 
the Cape Province to-day. 

In Natal the first government grant was in 1850, eight years 
after British occupation, when {£250 was given to the Methodist 
mission for general education purposes. The charter of 1856 
required that {5000 should be spent annually in Natal for 
Native purposes, because the administration up to that date 
had done too little, it was thought at the time, to help to civilize 
the Native. This was strongly opposed by the colonists in Natal, 
and only a small proportion of the amount was annually spent 
on Native education. In 1884 the government adopted an 
educational policy and began to organize Native education in 
Natal as a whole. In 1921 it was spending about £36,000 a year. 
(The £5000 given in the charter had been abolished in 1894 
when responsible government was granted.) From 1894 to 1921 
the grants for Native education were paid from the general 
revenue of the colony. 

In the Transvaal the Republic had made no contribution to 
Native education at all. The British administration introduced 
an education ordinance in 1903, in which provision was made 
for it. A survey of Native education was undertaken in 1904, 
grants of over £4000 were made and inspection was organized 
for the first time that year. When responsible government was 
introduced in 1907 the system was continued, but after the 
union there were frequent attempts made in the Provincial 
Council to abolish the grant. In 1921 the Transvaal was spending 
£46,000 on Native education. 

In the Orange Free State the first grant was made in 1878 
of £45 a year to the Dutch Reformed Church. This was abolished 
in 1882 and an education tax of 3s. 6d. per house imposed on 
Native inhabitants. A similar tax was being paid later in the 
Bantu reserves but this was afterwards abolished. Native schools 
were later visited by inspectors. In 1903 the British administra- 
tion granted {£1300 to Native education. This amount was 
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carried on without any change under responsible government. 
By 1921 the Orange Free State was spending {£4000 on Native 
education. Fortunately, the balance of the amount of {£171,000 
that was set aside for Natives out of the {2,000,000 paid by 
the imperial government to the Orange Free State for war losses 
was set aside as a fund for Native education. It has been of great 
value to the Orange Free State, enabling the administration to 
co-operate in the building of communal schools. 

Up to 1921, Native education in the four provinces had 
been financed from the general revenue. This is an important 
point with regard to the financial position. In 1921, however, 
the Transvaal Provincial Council introduced an educational tax 
of ros. in addition to the poll tax ({2 a year for Natives in the 
reserves and {1 for those working on European farms), because 
the education of the Native was regarded as being too costly. 
At that time they were spending £46,000 (out of a total budget 
of £3,500,000). Then the Union government stepped in, and 
by legislation and agreement with the provinces the Councils 
were debarred from introducing any direct taxation on the 
Natives; and this is the position to-day. Only the Union govern- 
ment may impose direct taxation. In 1922 the government under- 
took to pay to the province what they were paying in 1921 for 
education, accepting responsibility for financing Native educa- 
tion. The aggregate was calculated to be £340,000. That amount 
is still paid toward Native education by the Union government. 

But in 1925 the Native Taxation and Development Act con- 
solidated the taxation laws and provided that all males over 
eighteen paid {1 general tax (as well as a local tax for Natives 
in reserves), and one-fifth of this was set aside for Native de- 
velopment and put into a ‘Native Development Account’ for 
education and other purposes. Since then the Union government 
has agreed on a further two-fifths, making 12s. in £1, of which 8s. 
are available for Native education. This year it is thought that 
the three-fifths will yield £813,000 for Native development. 

The budget for Native education for 1938-39 is £888,000, 
made up of the £340,000 and £548,000, being the estimated 


two-fifths of the general tax; so this year the Union is spending 
13 
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£888,000 as against the estimate of £340,000 in 1921. The 
growth in expenditure may be put down, first, to the increase 
in the enrolment of the Native population in the schools. (In 
1925 it was 207,600 and in 1935 it was over 345,000; the figures 
are still going up.) The second reason is that there has been an 
increase both in the higher primary classes and in the number 
of secondary schools. Between 1933 and 1936 there was an 
increase of one hundred per cent in the number of entrants 
for the Standard vi State examinations. 

The third reason is that Native education really had been 
starved in earlier years and two or three times had been faced 
with an impossible position. In 1932 the Native Affairs Com- 
mission reported that the Native Development Fund was bank- 
rupt and unable to meet charges for Native education. The 
granting of the additional one-fifth relieved the position in 
1936-37, and in 1937 also a special grant of £35,000 was made by 
the treasury because the provinces were in a desperate position, 
having committed themselves to heavy charges which they were 
not able to meet. In 1931-33 the Native teachers had their 
salaries cut, and though a grant was made last year to restore 
some of the cuts, they are still without the local allowances which 
were cut. The increment scales which were approved by the 
government in 1928 have never been put into force and are still 
in abeyance, so that Native teachers have suffered considerably 
through the restrictions on funds for Native education. For 
several years certificated teachers were engaged only at the rate 
of pay for uncertificated teachers, and even now those who 
served at that rate have not had the difference restored to them. 

The Interdepartmental Committee made definite recom- 
mendations regarding finance, as follows: 

Para. 

304 (a) That inasmuch as Native education is a national responsibility, and 
as the bulk of Native revenue is paid into the general revenue of the Union, 
the responsibility for the financial support of Native education (in so far 
as the State is responsible at all) should fall upon the Union and not on 
the provincial administrations—the State’s contributions being made by 


means of an annual per caput grant per pupil in average attendance to be 
paid into a Native Education Fund—provided that this grant in any one 
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year be reckoned in respect of not more than 110 per cent of the number 
of pupils in average attendance in the previous year. 

305 (b) That this Native Education Fund be administered by a National 
Board of Native Education . . . under the Minister of Education. 

660 . . . The full Union rate recommended by the Committee is . . . £3.12.9. 
per pupil in average attendance. 


At the present time there are no indications that from the 
1st of April next [1939] it will be possible to make any extensions 
at all, and charges which in the course of the year will have 
increased on the programme already decided upon cannot be 
met unless some further provision is made. Before leaving South 
Africa about a month ago I was engaged on behalf of the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Boards on Native Education in endeavouring 
to arrange for a deputation to be received by the Minister of 
Finance and the Minister for Native Affairs. The Minister of 
Finance refused to see the deputation. The Minister for Native 
Affairs, however, agreed to see it. At that moment the position 
was critical and education authorities, missions and Africans 
interested in Native education were alike much concerned about 
what was going to happen from the rst of April, 1939. I have 
not heard of any further development. If this principle recom- 
mended by the Interdepartmental Committee is not adopted, 
then we shall press for at least a ten per cent increase from the 
present from Native taxes. Since under thirty per cent of the 
Native children are in school, the present arrangements are 
wholly inadequate, if the aim is to bring in all children of school 
age to the schools of the Union. Even for the existing services 
the system is most unsatisfactory, apart from any planning for 
development. The situation is most depressing. 

Now to turn to the question of policy. Any discussion of 
Native educational policy must take into account the historical 
development of Native education. The Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee begins its chapter on the relationship of the State and 
missions by quoting from the report of the Cape Parliamentary 
Committee on Native Education of 1908: “The present situation 
cannot be understood without recollecting that the education 
of the Native was begun by the missionaries.’ Any criticism of 
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the work of the missionaries must be viewed in the light of three 
main considerations. The first is the main motive of missionary 
effort and its historical development; the second, financial re- 
sources; the third, the changes in external conditions. 

With regard to motive: with the increase of State support 
and the intervention of the State in the formulation of curricula 
and the ever-increasing necessity for the pupils to go to work 
among Europeans, Native education has become more and 
more secular. Since evangelization and education in early days 
often proceeded in opposition to the tribal authorities, it is not 
surprising that the converts sought shelter in European culture 
and that the missionaries should have drawn upon their experi- 
ence of educational methods in Europe. Native education has 
not been much if at all behind European educational methods 
in South Africa and has taken advantage increasingly of improved 
methods. Evangelism being the main motive, primary education 
was concerned with meeting the needs of the converts, and 
other educational developments were concerned with the pro- 
vision of teachers and evangelists to meet the needs of the 
masses. As the Bantu have come more and more into European 
civilization the problem of the preparation of the pupil for the 
life which he is to live later has become increasingly exacting. 

We must not overlook the fact that the African himself has 
been most insistent that there should be no departure from the 
type of European education given in the white schools. ‘What is 
good enough for the white child is good enough for my child’ 
is often heard. No doubt there is in that idea a feeling that some 
form of magic exists in European education. In the report of 
the Cape Commission on Education of 1918, on which Africans 
themselves sat, the finding was unanimous that no departure 
from the European type of education should be made to meet 
the needs of Native education, and ‘that the principles and 
designations applied to European schools should be applied to 
Native schools.’ The Commission held that no difference in aim 
or content, or in the designation of the standards in schools 
should be made. It must be kept in mind that this is the wish 
of the people themselves. The missions after all are dealing with 
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the people themselves and are concerned to give what is desired. 
It must also be remembered that the missions have for some 
considerable time been working on syllabuses prepared by the 
education department, so that if there is any charge against 
missions of having failed to adapt education to the living con- 
ditions of the people, that charge must also be shared by the 
education department. 

In the past Europeans have urged that Native education 
should be ‘practical.’ They have emphasized that education 
should aim at making the Native useful to the white man. More 
recently, the national policy has been to discourage the employ- 
ment of Native skilled workers, and the field of employment for 
such skilled workers is considerably restricted. So that, whereas 
the demand has continued that education should be ‘practical,’ 
the opportunities for Africans to use the practical education 
have become fewer and more restricted in scope. Fortunately 
there is a growing belief in the Union that it is impossible to 
deny education altogether to any section of the community, and 
that the Native is entitled to have some form of education. 

With regard to financial resources: it is not easy to get any 
clear, safe estimate of what the missions have contributed to 
capital amounts and current expenditure. The Interdepartmental 
Committee made an attempt to estimate the capital contributions 
of the Africans and the missions, and gives the following figures: 
Africans, £385,000; missions (Europeans in South Africa, 
£347,000; overseas, £934,500), £1,281,500. But my view is that 
these figures considerably underestimate their capital contribu- 
tion to Native education. It is not possible to assess the aggregate 
of the current contributions. In any case the missions have been 
sorely handicapped, and never have the resources at their dis- 
posal been adequate for the provision of practical education to 
the extent which public opinion demanded. They have had to 
lag behind the demands which the African people and the State 
have made upon them. The increased demands which have to 
be faced are fast exhausting the resources of the missions: they 
have not the personnel for supervision or extended services. 
They will soon reach the limits of their service and the question 
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really facing the missions is what fields of service they will 
choose in view of the expansion so far. The missions will find it 
quite impossible to be responsible for supervision and organiza- 
tion of schools, and the State will of necessity have to accept 
more responsibility for education if it is to be developed. 

As regards changing conditions, three points must be noted: 
first, the increasing extent to which the Africans have had to 
leave the reserves and the farms, to find employment in urban 
areas, has brought great changes in their outlook and their 
position in the economic organization of the country. Despite 
the colour bar we have become more dependent upon the 
African than ever before, and to-day it is more true than it has 
ever been—as the Economic Wage Commission of 1926 said— 
that the national life of South Africa is really the product of the 
inextricable relation of white and black in industry. It has, how- 
ever, become increasingly necessary, owing to the growing 
migration of the males and females from farms to other areas 
for employment, to enable the masses to adjust themselves to 
the changing conditions through education. That education in 
some form has become imperative for the masses is generally 
recognized, and we hear nothing to-day of any demand for its 
abolition. Indeed, every commission which has considered the 
matter has recommended that the masses be brought under 
educational influence. 

The second point is the growing complexity of the racial 
situation is making the adjustment of the school to the dual life 
outside more difficult. While Africans are more politically con- 
scious, their closer approximation to European levels of life 
results in more colour bars and in the closing of avenues of 
employment. This problem is an extremely difficult one which 
has not yet been fully realized or considered by the missions. 

The third point is a new appreciation of Bantu institutions 
and culture in academic and political circles (in both cases not 
a little for selfish reasons), and a State policy favouring the re- 
integration of Bantu tribal life. Education will have to recon- 
sider its attitude towards Bantu life and give some sort of 
answer to those who hold that the school must share in this 
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task. Although missions have made contributions to social 
anthropology, they have not yet made any effort to correlate 
education with the indigenous culture. How far this is possible 
remains to be seen. 

There has been criticism of Native education from several 
sides. The Native Economic Commission made two main com- 
plaints: that Native education neglected the mass who are the 
main problem and that it educated for a European environment 
which has still to be created for the bulk of the Native population. 

The Commission set out its views on the aims of education: 
namely, to emancipate the mass from reactionary conceptions 
and animistic ideas; to avoid rendering the Native dissatisfied 
with everything in his own life, for education should be built 
upon the foundations of Native society; and to make the educated 
Native a missionary to his own people, an instrument of progress. 
The Commission held that these aims must involve changes in 
content, and that for the Native there is a great deal that precedes 
the three R’s and that is definitely more important than the 
three R’s. But what it is that precedes the three R’s was not 
revealed by the Commission. 

The Interdepartmental Committee criticized the Native 
Economic Commission’s ideas, and stated that the three R’s 
were the very tools for achieving civilization; that without any 
understanding of civilized ideas and methods they also will 
remain magic. (We have experience of this in the field of health 
and hygiene, where it is one thing to teach people healthy ways 
and another to make them believe that the teaching is rational. 
They still believe that these things are magic. This is one of the 
reasons why it is so important that Native nurses should be 
thoroughly well educated. They aust themselves be convinced 
that what they teach and practise is rational and the product of 
human experience.) 

The Committee also stated that it is the half-educated who 
are the most dissatisfied and who despise the old culture, and 
that the educated (doctors and so on) are in seven out of eight 
cases working in Native areas. Native teachers are in Native 
schools in Native areas. So far from the Natives having too much 
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education, the trouble is that they do not receive enough; it is 
therefore desirable that every Native should receive an element- 
ary education and that the way should be open for those who 
can to proceed to secondary and higher education. The Native 
himself must be left to decide how much and what of the in- 
digenous culture should be retained and adapted. While the 
Committee accepted Jowitt’s definition of the aims of education: 
‘The effective organization of the Native’s experiences so that 
his tendencies and powers may develop in a manner satisfactory 
to himself and to the community in which he lives, by the growth 
of socially desirable knowledge, attitudes and skills,’ it also 
declared that ‘a full liberal philosophy is not at present applicable 
to Native education,’ because of the inferior social status of 
the Natives in the Union, the restrictions imposed upon them 
in the economic organization and the effects of the barriers 
thus placed against them. 

The Committee therefore recognized that Native policy has 
an important bearing upon Native educational policy and held 
that Native education must be modified accordingly. The Com- 
mittee criticized the missions for a lack of realization of the two 
different environments—indigenous (where Bantu culture sur- 
vives) and European (where the Bantu occupy a subordinate 
position)—and for failure to identify the Bantu population with 
education through the use of school committees. 

Again, the Committee emphasized the short school life of 
most Native pupils: from one to three years only. This involves 
the development of a new technique to ensure that they have 
the maximum of education. An attempt must be made to inter- 
pret their environment in the teaching of history, geography and 
civics. The Native must be taught to control his own environ- 
ment by the three R’s and vocational instruction. Home life 
and school life must be synthesized and dualism must be avoided. 
I believe, however, that dualism is inevitable as long as, on the 
one hand, Bantu life in the reserves retains the indigenous 
characteristics and, on the other hand, the Bantu are forced by 
their circumstances to live and work in the European milieu. 

Then the Bantu themselves criticize the education they 
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receive. They complain of lack of facilities, especially on farms. 
(This is a frequent cry against life on the farms, but recently 
the farmers in the Orange Free State have been asking for 
schools.) There is also complaint of restrictive tendencies as 
shown by language regulations, which, it is feared, foreshadow 
the limitation of education by insistence upon the use of the 
vernacular. They believe certain missions do not favour their 
having education beyond Standard tv, and that the restrictions 
on the use of English will penalize their children in their search 
for employment. 

Then they ask where the money goes: what does the govern- 
ment do with the taxes and what do the missions do with the 
school fees and other contributions which the Bantu make? A 
practice introduced by a certain missionary is to be strongly 
recommended. He makes out a statement of fees received and 
monies paid out and fastens it on the door of the school so 
that the Natives can read it. The Natives complain also that 
they have no say in their own education. They wish to have full 
representation on school committees. They think that the time 
has come when chiefs and people should have control of their 
children’s education. They complain, too, of the inadequate 
salaries of teachers and that the payment of school fees is a 
hardship. It should be noted that there is no complaint against 
Europeanization in the schools; on the contrary, their complaint 
is that State policy seems to be pressing them back to the old 
Bantu culture. 

The Native Affairs Commission also made a definite attack 
upon education, of which only the main points can be given here, 
with a comment here and there: (1) There is uncertainty of aim. 
(2) Tribal disintegration takes place through education; de- 
tribalization and education tend to become interchangeable, and 
the ‘declared aim’ of the educationists is to detribalize and 
Europeanize (para. 41). (3) Education has tended to create a 
mixed society, with modern ‘ideology’ tending towards class 
consciousness. (4) Schools and those who are concerned in them 
put themselves in opposition to tribal authority. (5) The educa- 
tion given is inadequate, since the majority do not reach 
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Standard 11 and most of the teachers are not qualified to teach. 
(This statement is inaccurate, for teacher-training begins after 
Standard vi, and most of the teachers are certificated.) 

The Commission complains (6) of the numerous missionary 
bodies which are concerning themselves with missionary educa- 
tion in competition with each other and which have conflicting 
educational outlooks: that is, British, American, German, Swiss, 
French and Scandinavian. The effect of this is to create confusion 
in the minds of teachers and others with regard to education. 
(7) Numbers of European teachers are ‘unacclimatized’ and 
have no real appreciation of the change which has taken place 
in South Africa, many still thinking in terms of the evangeliza- 
tion of the Bantu or in terms of European culture. They ‘do not 
understand that South Africa is a nation,’ and their minds are 
dominated by previous training and experience. (8) Separatist 
churches and schools are the result of ‘revolt against clericalism’ 
and general dissatisfaction with the European character of the 
education given. (g) European teachers in Native schools are 
above the people and remunerated out of all proportion to Native 
wages. (It must be said here that only an insignificant fraction 
of the personnel of the elementary schools is European. Euro- 
peans are found in training colleges and secondary schools where 
qualified Africans cannot be obtained.) (10) Africans should 
occupy the higher posts; missionaries are charged with a colour 
prejudice which prevents their employing Africans. (The 
Native Representative Council at its meeting in December 1937 
was emphatically opposed to the view that Native education 
should be immediately ‘Bantuized’ in personnel. One speaker 
said: ‘When we are ready we will say soon enough when we 
want to get rid of Europeans from our education.’) 

The Native Affairs Commission, in dealing with the aim 
and scope of Native education, says that ‘it should be conditioned 
to the needs of the mass.’ It accepts the three-fold aim! as set 
out by the Interdepartmental Committee, and states that the 


1 *That Native education should aim at enabling the Native to interpret his environ- 
ment, control his environment and enrich his environment by compensating him against 
the deficiencies of that environment.’ 
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aims of education should be definitely related to national 
policy. 

The Commission defines the environment as also being 
three-fold: First, the reserves, ‘for the maintenance of Native 
life and institutions.’ ‘Since our policy is designed to develop a 
community of progressive Native peasants in the reserves, all 
education in the reserves must be in harmony with that develop- 
ment.’ “The basis of such education should be a thorough under- 
standing by the children of the part they are to play in it.’ 
Secondly, the farms. The Commission expects the labour tenants 
and their families to disappear and hired labour from the 
reserves to take their place. It is therefore, apparently, not 
necessary to consider education on farms. Thirdly, urban areas. 
‘Education is to be adapted to the social, cultural and economic 
conditions of the urban Natives.’ The Commission, however, 
expects an increase of urban population to be prevented 
by the fact that the Natives will have their families in the 
reserves. 

It would take too much space to prove my assertion, but I . 
say deliberately that the whole idea of a peasantry whose sole 
environment is the Native reserves is quite incompatible with 
the actual situation. Even with the addition of the new areas, 
which are already largely occupied by Natives, it will not be 
possible for us to develop a Native peasantry living entirely in 
the reserves. At the present time it is generally accepted that 
in the Transkei over fifty per cent of males over eighteen years 
of age are at any one time at work in the reserves. The proportion 
is greater in other areas. Native education has to face the fact 
that for the majority of the Bantu their life is to be found in- 
creasingly in a European environment, either on the farms or 
in urban areas. Whatever of Bantu culture may survive in the 
reserves, few if any of the people will escape close contact with 
European culture. There will be duality of environment. Of 
that possibility the Commission has said nothing, except that 
in urban areas education has to be adapted to ‘the social, economic 
and cultural conditions of the Native.’ The view of the Native 
Affairs Commission that Native education in the reserves 
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should be finally planned exclusively for life in the reserves is 
based upon a wholly wrong hypothesis. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that there appear to 
be profound differences between the convictions and attitudes of 
the educationists, the Bantu and the Native Affairs Commission. 
The conflict has been emphasized by the Commissioner’s 
demand (soon to be embodied in a Bill) that Native education 
should be removed from the provinces and that the Minister of 
Native Affairs should direct and control it. The Natives Rep- 
resentative Council and the missions have declared themselves 
against the transfer, as they fear that the effects will be restrictive 
and harmful to Native education. 

Fundamental changes are taking place to-day in Bantu 
life—in their mental life no less than in the social structure of 
Bantu society and in the economic conditions in which they are 
living. These changes must be recognized in their education. 
Their newly acquired self-consciousness leads them to demand 
a voice in the education of their children, while their increasing 
dependence upon modern economy necessitates the better 
adjustment of the mass of the people to the changing world 
around them. Education must change its points of emphasis 
and new techniques must be developed. 

These things have been recognized by educationists, as the 
Native Affairs Commission would have realized from a study of 
such volumes as Village Education in Africa and the African 
education section of the report of the New Education Fellow- 
ship Conference, held in South Africa a few years ago, as well 
as from a closer study of the Interdepartmental Committee 
report. If the Committee can help to translate the fruits of the 
experience of these educationists into a well-planned, progressive 
programme of Native education it will do a real service to the 
State as a whole. Let there be co-operation between the State, 
the Bantu and the missions, and it will soon be possible to reach 
common ground in educational policy. Hostility between these 
three forces is preventing real progress to-day. 

J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 




















DREAM AND VISION 
SOME NOTES FROM A DIARY 


By C. E. PADWICK 


HE dream and vision stories of the New Testament, so 
deeply woven into the narrative of the Gospels and the 
Acts, seemed to some Christians of the late nineteenth century, 
with its absorption in the rule of law and its dread of the 
miraculous, an element almost needing apology. Similar stories 
in the lives of early medieval saints were often treated as hardly 
deserving apology. One has only to read so thoughtful, reverent 
and deservedly popular a work as Sabatier’s Life of St Francis 
to be aware that the writer felt the element of miracle or of 
dream and vision difficult to reconcile with scientific history. 

In our psychological age, when science is seeking to include in 
her kingdom more than the tangible and the ponderable, dreams 
and visions, like miracles, are no longer negligible but have 
become the matter of scientific study. The current psycho- 
logical theories about them (or such theories as have in some 
crude form become popular property) are almost as discon- 
certing to the ordinary reader of the Gospels as the earlier 
doubt of any real import in dream stories. 

And all the while, unknown to most Christians of the West, 
the story of the Church in mission lands continues to pile up 
instance after instance of dream and vision akin to those re- 
corded in the New Testament. It is quite probable that most 
mission fields could supply notes similar to those here recorded, 
which all come from the diary of the late Miss Lilias Trotter, 
missionary and saint in Algiers! During Miss Trotter’s life- 
time the present writer was allowed to look at the little square 


' Her spiritual sayings are published in this, the fiftieth year since her sailing to 
Algeria, under the title of The Master of the Impossible (London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d.). 
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diary volumes that recorded the daily ups and downs of her 
missionary life, and, noting the occurrence of significant dreams, 
asked the diarist for her views as to their importance. Miss 
Trotter replied that her own experience had driven her to 
believe not only that dreams were used (as the following extracts 
will show) in the spiritual history of many souls known to her, 
but that, as in the New Testament narratives, they were often 
direct divine manifestations. She had formed a theory of a sort 
of economy of this grace, believing that the guidance of dreams 
was granted chiefly, if not solely, in cases where other guidance 
was not available. She would cite the case of some woman who, 
having heard of Christ during the brief visit of an evangelist, 
was thereafter shut away from further Christian teaching, 
unable to receive the guidance of books or the spoken word. 

Recently the Algiers Mission Band generously placed once 
more at the writer’s disposal the thirty little diary volumes that 
Miss Trotter left, and again the material concerning dreams 
seemed of high interest, its value all the greater because it was 
not set out in a thesis to prove anything whatsoever, but jotted 
down among the day’s happenings, by one whose love singu- 
larly won the confidence of many Arab souls. 

In the case of dreams concerning the Christ and His way, 
the question at once arises as to how far their content was 
determined by teaching heard from the missionary or from 
pictures shown by her. Miss Trotter remarked that Algerians 
always saw Him robed in white. Was this from the fact that 
He was so robed in the Bible picture carried by the evangelist, 
or because Arab men are thus robed in that country unless 
Europeanized? The writer has heard from a friend in Central 
Asia of a dream experienced during the Mecca pilgrimage by a 
Muslim whose only knowledge of Christ was through Muslim 
sources. In that dream the Christ appeared in green robes (the 
Muslim sacred colour) and ordered the man in question to 
read the Gospel and follow His way. 

The dreams recorded in the diary are only such as deal with 
the affairs of Christ. It was not likely that dreams in the opposite 
sense—warnings against apostasy, for instance, or dreams 
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enforcing the authority of the Prophet of Islam—would be 
confided to Lilias Trotter, known to be Christ’s evangelist. 
Certain classical dream-forms occur in Islam, such as that in 
which Bilal is seen chanting the call to prayer, a dream inter- 
preted as a call to the religious life of a dervish order; or another 
form, classic in Muslim literature, in which shortly after death 
the departed one appears to some sheikh or fellow-disciple who 
at once asks: ‘And what did God do with thee?’ The general 
reply is: ‘He forgave me,’ with some news of the reasons for 
that forgiveness or of special privileges granted in the other life. 
‘Nothing of this occurs in Miss Trotter’s diaries, in fact there is 
only one reference to dreams concerning the departed. A young 
wife of seventeen had been done to death by her husband, but 
had died trusting in Christ. Of the sister of this girl Miss Trotter 
writes: 


She took no part in the wailing and refused to tear her hair like the rest. . . . 
*“Atiga did not die like it and I will not do it,’ she said. And now though thin 
and wan and broken, there is something very beautiful in her spirit about it 
Ma acl And God sends her ‘Atiqa, clothed in white and telling her she is 
happy. 


In using the title ‘Dream and Vision’ for these notes no 
attempt is made to adopt the elaborate (and perhaps sometimes 
too clear-cut) classification of the nature of visions evolved by 
the Roman Catholic Church in handling the rich material of 
her saintly lives. The writer has in mind only a rough division 
between what is seen in sleep (dreams) and what is seen in some 
waking state (visions). The material, set down roughly as it 
follows New Testament prototypes, may have its interest for 
scientists but is recorded more for the solace of believers 
who desire whether they wake or sleep to ‘live together with 
Him.’ 

1. Morat WARNING. 

New Testament Types: 

His wife sent unto him saying, ‘Have thou nothing to do with that just man: 
for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of him.’ 


I heard a voice saying unto me in the Hebrew language, ‘Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? It is hard for thee to kick against the goad.’ 
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A Muslim who had heard no previous Christian Teaching. 

An old man tottering with age said: ‘I had an awful dream 
last night, which to-day has haunted me with misery. The Most 
High said to me: “O Sheikh, you are near the gates of Heaven, 
but because of your sins you cannot enter in, you cannot enter 
in.’”” God has now sent you to me to tell me the way of hope. 
When I get home I shall go to a secret place I know of and 


say: ‘“O God, I have sinned against Thee.” I shall return like the 
wayward boy in your parable.’ 


After one Encounter with a Missionary. 

To-day I went back, forgetting what had happened, to a 
house where the maula had turned me out last week, almost 
before I had set foot in it, saying she would hear nothing about 
Jesus. Strangely, I had forgotten it, as we say, when I went in. 
Her first words were: ‘I sent you away last week, I was very 
wrong. Jesus came to me that night and frightened me. I dared 
not open my eyes to look at Him. He said: ““Why did you not 
listen? You must listen.” His hand was on me. It would have 
suffocated me if I had not feared and said: “I have had enough, 
I will listen.” I was full of fear, I will listen now.’ And listen 
she did. 

One who had set out to follow Christ. 

We have been a bit troubled over dear Boualem by hearing 
round about that he had been very angry with a third person; 
but we saw no way of bringing it home to him without breaking 
confidence. And now God has dealt with the matter. Boualem 
told us that a dream had come. ‘I dreamed that a great snake 
was coiling round my foot and leg, and you were there, and in 
a horror I called to you. You said to the snake: “In the name of 
Jesus, let go.” It uncoiled and fell like a rope, and I woke almost 
dead with joy.’ And the shining of his face told that his soul had 
got free. 

One desirous of following Christ and exercised in Conscience 
because she was conforming to the Fast of Ramadan. 

Blind Houriya came this morning with ‘I want to tell you 
something that has frightened me very much. I dreamt it 
Saturday night, but I was too frightened to tell you yesterday. 
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To-day my husband told me, “You must tell them.” I dreamed 
that a great snake was twisting round my throat and strangling 
me. I called to you but you said: “I cannot save you, for you 
are not following our road.” I went on calling for help, and one 
came up to me and loosened the snake from off my neck. I said: 
“And who is it that is saving me, and what is this snake?” A 
voice said: “‘I am Jesus and this snake is Ramadan.”’’ 

M. had been talking to Houriya on Saturday about Ramadan 
and she had answered: ‘I must fast this year, as I have begun. 
Next year I will see.’ M. told her to pray for light and she said 
she would, and that night this dream had come. Would she eat 
now? M. asked after the dream was recounted. ‘Yes, of course I 
will,’ was the answer, ‘I must begin to-day.’ So M. called in T. 
and gave them a piece of bread to eat together. 

Another exercised about open Witness to her Belief in Christ. 

Ahmed’s sister Fatima is one of those who have seemed 
stagnant for a long time, and we have felt that the fear of 
her husband and of her old father-in-law were the secret 
cause. 

Early this Ramadan a dream came to her. A knock seemed to 
come at her door, and the Lord walked in with a shining knife 
in His Hand. ‘Wilt thou let me open thy heart and take the 
evil away?’ ‘It will hurt, Lord,’ was the answer. ‘No, it will not 
hurt;’ and painlessly a black stream flowed out, and He laid 
His hand on the wound and healed it. And then He spread 
white wings and she crept into their shelter in great peace. 
When she awoke she told her husband and said: ‘I must break 
Ramadan now.’ The awe of the dream seemed to fall on him 
and he said: “Thou mayest.’ By such strange and gentle paths He 
putteth forth His own sheep and goeth before them. 

Another Dream of the Need of Cleansing. (The boy had 
attended classes at the mission house.) Up ran Mustapha with 
a shining face. Jesus had come to him in a dream and had 
shown him two doors—the door of Heaven and the door of 
Hell—and had asked him which he would like to enter. ‘I said: 
“The door of Heaven,” and He said: “I must wash you before 


you can enter that door.”’ And I said: “Lord, wash me,” and I 
14 
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woke.’ And in his simple boy way he knelt and gave his heart up 
to the Lord. 

2. GUIDANCE. 

New Testament Types: 

‘Behold, the angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
“Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife.” ’ 

“He saw in a vision openly . . . an angel of God coming in unto him, and 
saying to him, “Cornelius . . . thy prayers and thine alms are gone up for a 
memorial before God. And now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon, who 
is surnamed Peter.” ’ 

Before any Contact with a Missionary. 

Another woman, dark, hard-featured, Jauhira by name, of 
Beduin type, had been listening with all her might yesterday 
and to-day. ‘Do you want to come to Him too?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, I want Him to save me. He came to me in a dream 
many months ago. I dreamed I was going on the pilgrimage 
and I had a river to cross. It grew deeper and deeper and there 
was no boat. The water came to my knees and it was carrying 
me away. Then Jesus came and saved me. I have not seen Him 
since.’ 

“Yes, that was a dream, a good dream. He sent it to show 
you His power. He wants to come to you now, not in a dream 
but in your heart to save you from the river of sin.’ 

“Yes, I have many sins. Tell Him at eight o’clock to-night 
to go to Jauhira who wants Him to save her. I have many sins. 
I make mehemza [a rough kind of cous-cous], and when I take 
it to the Mzabis to sell, and they ask if it is dry, I say it is when 
it is not. I have many sins.’ 

One questioning whether she should break Ramadan in Sign of 
Belief in Christ. 

Zuleikha went away yesterday, gloomy and huffy, as is 
often the case when her soul is wrong. To-day she was back 
again with her face soft and shining. ‘Yes, I have come to tell 
you. In the night I dreamt that some one came to me and said: 
“One who is your father is downstairs and wants you.” I 
answered: ‘‘My father is dead.” But I went down to see. A man 
stood there and said to me: “‘Come with me and see your sister.” 
I said: ‘‘My sister lives far away in E] Kantara [a suburb of the 
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town].”’ ‘No matter,’ He answered; ‘“‘come and see her.” So 
I followed Him and He brought me to this house and led me 
up to this room and called you in and said: ‘‘This is your sister.” 
Then I turned to Him and kissed His shoulder [a sign of rever- 
ence], and He looked into my face and held up His hand and 
said: ‘Follow me and fear not. Follow me and fear not.”’ And 
I awoke. I told my maula [the owner of the house] that I must 
keep His road and break Ramadan again, and I went and told 
Taitum and now I have come to the house of my sister. Give me 
a bit of bread that I may eat it before you.’ 

Choice and Decision (another woman). 

To-day the storm had blown over and her face was quiet 
and bright as she bent over the bit of gargaff I had brought her 
to pass the time. Then she let the work drop and began to talk: 
‘I have had a dream,’ she said. ‘It was the night after you were 
here. I saw two kanouns [fire-pots]. In one was a very little fire, 
nearly going out; in the other was a bright fire that was increasing. 
Some one was standing by and he said: ““Knowest thou what 
these two fires mean?” I said: “No.” He went on: “The little 
fire that is nearly out is the religion of the Arabs. They pray 
and give alms and witness and fast, and they say inshallah we 
shall go to heaven. But the bright fire is what your friend has 
told you about Jesus. There is certainty about that. You have 
to leave the old fire and come to the new.” I believed before,’ 
she said, ‘I believed but now I know. . . . I am one of you now 
and the sister of the others in the world. Do they have dreams too?’ 

Another Dream leading to Decision. 

One soul who seems coming out into clear light is our dear 
Ibrahim b. el Hadj. In his boy days we were touched by his 
faithfulness to his undeserving mate, Salah. His soul has gone 
on. He had a dream. He was standing at the top of a minaret and 
calling out his witness to faith in Christ. It has remained in the 
background of his soul as God’s call to him. 

A Third Dream leading to Decision. 

Blind Aisa told me of a dream that had come to him twice, 
which, briefly, was that he had seen himself with a band of 
boys all clothed in white, and some one called to him: ‘For 
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whom do you work?’ and he had replied: ‘We are the servants 
of Jesus Christ.” You know he was praying that God would 
reveal Himself to him in a dream. In another dream too he had 
declared himself a follower of Christ. These dreams, which are 
all recent, have made a great impression on him. 

The thought of those other boys of his dream whom God 
would give him to lead on if he is faithful seems to bring a sense 
of vocation, for altruism is very strong in him. 

A Call. 

A mulatto woman, Aisha, has been found by the Good 
Shepherd. She used to be a light-hearted, harum-scarum 
creature. M. went to her the other day and found her so changed 
—far gone in the consumption that had threatened her last 
winter, quiet and glad in a ‘full assurance of faith’ in Jesus. 
‘How was it?’ M. asked. ‘It was in the summer,’ Aisha an- 
swered. ‘I dreamt one night that Jesus stood in my room with 
a lamb in His arms; and He said to me: ‘‘ Awake! awake!” I woke 
and searched the room but He was not there. But I spoke to 
Him and said: ‘‘Jesus, I come to Thee. I become a Christian.” 
And He has been with me ever since. I had many sins but He 
has taken them; I am very happy.’ 

3. ENCOURAGEMENT. 


New Testament Types: 

And the Lord said unto Paul, in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but 
speak and hold not thy peace: for I am with thee. . . . 

And the night following the Lord stood by him and said, Be of good cheer: 
for as thou hast testified concerning me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome. 


To Fearlessness. 

Aisa the Younger had a dream that has laid fresh hold on 
him. The Lord came to him and said: ‘Thou hast been much in 
darkness. I will take it away.’ And he passed His hand over 
Aisa’s eyes and wiped the darkness out, and then drew with 
His finger an arch on his forehead, which meant a rainbow with 
its promise that the clouds would not prevail. ‘Go forward and 
fear not to eat,’ He said [it was Ramadan], and both Aisa and 
his wife have broken the fast in their room. 
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Concerning the Door of Heaven. 

I asked Aisha the muezzin’s wife how long it was since the 
light had come. The predominating point seemed to be a dream 
of a few weeks ago. She was standing among a crowd near the 
gates of heaven, wondering if she could get in, and the Lord 
Jesus came out and took her hand under the wing of His 
burnous and led her in. ‘Since then all has been full of joy,’ she 
said, ‘and His words have been as a field full of flowers.’ I can 
quite believe that this would be a great seal to her faith, for a 
lurking terror among Muslim converts is that they will belong to 
nobody at the last. 

Blind Houriya’s Pawn Tickets. 

(Blind Houriya, working for some Arabs in a village out- 
side Algiers, sang in the kitchen a Christian rhyme learnt when 
she was Miss Trotter’s neighbour in the city. Her employers 
objected, telling her to change the words.) ‘No,’ I said, ‘perhaps 
if I had known you would not like them I would not have sung 
them, but now I have sung them I will not change them. If you 
do not want me to work here you must fetch me down (i.e. take 
me back to Algiers) or send for my husband to fetch me. I cannot 
walk alone on my feet on the road of the “‘tricité.” 

‘But they said: ‘‘No, if Sidna Aisa! wants to take you down 
he can take you down.” So I waited till Sunday and then said 
to God: “Send my husband to fetch me.” And on Monday 
morning he came. But when I was leaving they would not return to 
me my pawn tickets. I said I must send to the Cadi to get them for 
me. They said: “If Sidna Aisa likes to get them for you, he can.” 

‘I came down [to Algiers] very sad and stayed very sad all 
yesterday. Last night I was sleeping, and I heard a beautiful 
voice, very beautiful, calling me: ‘“‘O Houriya bint Muhammad.”’ 
I answered: “‘Umph.” He said to me: “Get up and give me your 
hand.” In my dream I got up and gave Him my hand. ‘‘What 
were the words that you sang in the kitchen?”’ He asked. I sang : 


“Hail, Lord Jesus! 
Come to me in the kitchen 
Help me in my work.” 


1 Sidna Aisa=-Our Lord Jesus. 
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“Be not afraid,” He said; ‘‘follow my road. I will give you back 
your tickets.” And with that I was awakened up by little Aisha 
pulling me and saying: “‘Get up, Mother, it is morning!” And 
almost at once there was one who knocked at the door and said: 
“Here is one ticket and when we find the other we will give it 
you.” 

‘I came and listened to your words before,’ she said, ‘and 
they were good words, but I understood not much. Now the 
door has been opened on me and great light is shining in.’ 

(N.B.—It is interesting that while the blind boy Aisa had a 
dream involving sight, this blind woman speaks only of a voice 
and a hand holding hers. Was she born blind and the other 
seeing?) 

Let not your Heart be troubled. 

Fatima over the way told us to-day that last night she went 
up to sleep very heavy because one of the women had been 
calling her a metournia (renegade). ‘I dreamed, and Jesus was 
there—just as He was in the picture you showed us on Saturday. 
He said to me: “I am always here, Fatima, and I always hear 
you call to me, but you do not call very often. And I know you 
are troubled about Kheira; you are afraid she will get into harm 
when you are out.” [Kheira is her wild fifteen-year-old sister, 
left on her hands as a tiny child by her dying mother.] “I will 
keep Kheira,” and He laid His hands on Kheira’s shoulder, 
“I am always here.” ’ And her face shone as she told it. 

Translation of Part of a Letter from Mauloud, dying of 
Tuberculosis. 

‘I was dreaming on Friday night. ...I was sad with 
sickness and I became aware of three men standing by me; one 
was tall and two were short of stature, clothed in long white 
tunics. I turned and asked them: ‘‘Who are you?”’ The tall one 
answered: “I am the Christ,’’ but the others were silent. And 
I began to weep and lament to the Lord Christ that He would 
not heal me of my sickness. And He answered: “‘I cannot heal 
thee now, but in the time that is to come I will deliver thee from 
torment.” Then He caused me to enter a little garden and said 
to me: “‘Work this garden and eat of its fruits and of a truth thou 
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art my disciple.”’ And he struck me with His right hand between 
my shoulders, and thereupon I arose from my dream and found 
no one.’ 

He has been much impressed with this dream. It has seemed, 
as we have noticed in so many other cases, to have brought a 
divine touch with it. He seems to feel that the little garden 
in which he is to work is the short life-span that still remains. 

4. THE PRESENCE. 


New Testament Types: 

[Stephen] looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God. 

And he laid his right hand upon me, saying, Fear not; I am the first and the 
last, and the Living one; and I was dead; and behold, I am alive for evermore, 
and I have the keys of death and of Hades. 


A Dying Negress. 

Poor old Aisha has had a dream, the first sign of any spon- 
taneous movement in the dark soul. She tried to tell it feebly 
to H. yesterday. It was Jesus standing before her, not with the 
white garments that most of them see, but with the Precious 
Blood flowing down. To-day she is hardly conscious. Was it 
the last chance that God took for reaching her before the clouds 
of the dark valley closed in? 

A Dying Arab. 

The new Fatima is a touching soul. She is very, very ill, 
unable to lie down now, night or day. She sits when we go to 
see her, with her arms resting on a stool and her head upon 
them. But when we speak of Jesus she rouses out of the semi- 
stupor. “Yes, He has washed my heart like this,’ and she passes 
her hand over it. . . . ‘And He is here in this room . . . the 
others cannot see Him, but I see Him;’ and the poor face lights 
up. ‘He comes and speaks to me, and I ask Him when He will 
come for me. He was standing over there, in that corner by the 


window, last night. . . . No, they cannot see Him. . . . I can 
see Him. . . .’ And the breath fails and her head sinks down 
again. 

At another Deathbed. 


On Monday afternoon Baiya was crying: ‘I want Sherifa, I 
want Sherifa’ [a neighbour who told her of Christ]. But her 
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mother said: ‘No, do not send for her, we have had enough of 
her blasphemies.’ All the night Baiya was saying: ‘I want Sherifa.’ 
In the morning they saw death was coming and gathered round, 
trying to make her say the Shahada, but she only said: ‘Move off 
from me.’ Then suddenly she cried: ‘Veil yourselves! There is 
a Man coming to me. He is tall and beautiful and robed in 
white.’ 

They thought she was wandering, and the man who had 
been brought in to extract the Shahada from her now inter- 
vened, and placing her little boy at her side said: ‘Who is this?’ 
‘It is Muhammad.’ ‘And who is this?’, bringing forward her 
little girl. ‘It is “Atiqa. Do you think I am out of my mind? 
I know you all, Douja and Kheira and all. Make way for this 
Man. I know Him but you do not know Him. He has brought 
me water to drink. I will give Him His letter,’ and she felt for 
the little prayer card that she kept hidden in her breast. 

They brought her a cup of water but she turned her head 
away. ‘No, I do not want it. I have drunk His water. It is Jesus,’ 
and she looked up and passed away with the prayer card crumpled 


in her hand. 
C. E. Papwick 

















THE NEED FOR THE MISSIONARY 
TO-DAY: HIS PLACE AND FUNCTION 


I 
By MINA TEMBEKA SOGA 


‘Two thousand years ago the first missionary, Jesus Christ, 
came into the world to begin the task—even yet unfinished 
—the proclamation of the good news to mankind. 

He did this task Himself, and He did it through the same 
men He came to redeem, thus making them partakers in the 
heavenly calling. In word and in deed Christ taught His followers 
the indispensability of co-operation. In whatever duty He had 
to perform He asked for their assistance. He did the super- 
human and they the human work. For example: the servants 
had to fill the pots with water; the impotent man had to rise, 
roll up his bed and walk; the blind man had to go and wash in 
the pool of Siloam; the disciples had to distribute the bread. 

This is still Christ’s method to-day. And the missionary has 
a part to play, for the task is yet unfinished and will be until 
heaven and earth pass away, for Christ has set us a high standard. 
So high is the calling that men have fashioned and brought idols 
down to the level of their shallow minds and surroundings. 
In the Christian world we find the visible yet invisible idol, 
Self, an idol which has called forth a challenge to the Christian 
faith and religion. 

But the task is not impossible, for Christ has left the com- 
mand ‘Go ye . . .’; and this is what this short article is intended 
to emphasize—the need for the missionary. The conferences 
held at Edinburgh in 1910, at Jerusalem in 1928 and at Tambaram 
in 1938 have chiefly accentuated this fact. An adjustment must 
be effected and then a continuance of the unfinished task. 

The truly international meeting at Tambaram pronounced 
this need in no uncertain terms, and gave a call to the world 


» 
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for more and better-trained missionaries. Errors have been 
made in the past in training missionaries for work abroad; that 
training has not been in accordance with the surroundings into 
which they have to go, and so their message has not had the 
desired effect. A western missionary has preached Christ 
enveloped in western garments and civilization, and it must be 
borne in mind that in cases where missionary enterprise has 
been preceded by military conquest by the same race, the 
subject people have naturally regarded Christianity as part and 
parcel of the victor’s new rule. Christ is not theirs, and thus 
worship lacks reality and stability. The western Christ taught 
them only to despise and to cast off their national traditions 
and life. 

Every race in the world has a language, a background, a 
tradition, a history and a religion of its own. These are not 
necessarily all at variance with Christianity, but even if they 
were the missionary should make it his primary duty to learn 
that language, to study that background, to appreciate the 
grains of gold in the tradition, to look at things from the other 
man’s point of view and then, only then, to lay the Christian 
foundation. St Paul wrote: ‘Unto the Jews I became as a 
Jew, . . . to them that are without law, as without law... 
that I might by all means save some.’ 

Jesus, the model missionary, spoke to men in terms of their 
common thought and surroundings; He spoke of all sorts of 
homely things—their customs, their laws; He spoke about gates, 
a bridegroom, a sower, a fisherman, a shepherd, thus teaching 
the people that God their Father took a keen interest in their 
lives and knew all about them—a teaching very different from 
that of the rabbis. 

Then again the victors’ Christ is behind colour bars and 
therefore beyond reach. In word we are brethren, in deed 
masters and servants; and when the brotherhood of men is 
preached to the non-Christians, the latter say: ‘Your deeds are 
so loud that we cannot hear your words.’ 

The word ‘Christian’ must be given its true expression. It 
has been sadly mixed up with what is known as civilization, and 
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in a thousand-and-one cases a Christian is merely a man dressed 
in modern clothes. What an abuse of Christianity! What an 
amount of evil has been committed under this name by man in 
modern garments! The non-Christian points a finger of contempt 
at us and says, “That’s Christianity.’ The Church must take 
stock of its members and take note of the impression thus 
created. 

People have laboured for a long time under the delusion that 
it is the poor, the lowly and the non-white races that need the 
Gospel most; the high officials, the rich and the white races are 
often passed over as satisfactory. But the opposite seems to be 
the truth and this situation must be faced conscientiously. 
Christ was no respecter of persons. He rebuked the learned 
rabbis and rulers of Israel time and again. He brought them 
to book for their empty words and misdeeds, for His words 
were deeds and vice versa. His teaching was full of reality. 
‘Never man spake like this man,’ was said of this teacher. 

I seem to have wandered far away from my subject, but | 
have done this advisedly. The above observations are by no 
means fresh and may not be applicable to every country, but 
they have been brought up again to emphasize the need for 
missionaries to-day. What is their function? Well, the old order 
referred to above needs a change; the work of the past needs 
adjustment and that is where the missionaries must come in. 
To them falls the heavy and difficult task of undoing the wrongs 
of the past, of unearthing and re-establishing the buried glorious 
history of the many tribes and races, in order to build thereon 
the foundations of the kingdom of our Lord. 

If Christianity is to live and serve humanity, better relation- 
ships between East and West, governors and the governed, 
white and black, rich and poor must be brought about. Until 
such sound relationships are established the Gospel will not go 
very far. Though the object in view should be to give the people 
of the country the fullest possible training, so that they may 
carry on themselves without foreign supervision, yet until this 
is accomplished, the missionaries must come to the field to 
teach and guide their younger brethren. There is a tendency on 
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the part of the ‘shepherds’ to care for the sheep already in the 
fold and to leave the rest to semi-literate hands. It is necessary 
that the best-trained men should make the first approach to 
those not yet reached until their eyes are opened to the truth. 

Finally, if we mean to follow in the Master-Man’s footsteps 
the missionaries have still to teach not only the Gospel of the 
Word, but also the gospel of work and its dignity. Jesus was 
a worker all His days and a noble sense of duty marked His 
life. He earned His living at a carpenter’s bench. Later, He left 
His trade to become a teacher, but He was a worker still. He 
enjoined on His disciples the spirit of untiring work. He was so 
pressed as to take no time to eat and He summoned others to 
like activity. His parables were parables of activity. 

If Jesus had work to do, so also have we; and as truly as 
Jesus could, so may we expect help from God in doing the 
work He has apportioned to us, in the spirit of faithfulness, 
service and love. Are we able to follow Him? 

MINA TEMBEKA SOGA 


II 
By S. K. RUDRA 


HE mission field, naturally divides itself into three cate- 
gories, from the point of view of the admission of non- 
indigenous religions. The three are: the countries of prohibited 
entry, the countries of restricted entry; the countries of free 
entry. 

Till lately there were few countries that belonged to the 
first group. In our part of the world, for instance, one could 
think only of Tibet or Afghanistan. It was in the brave attempt 
to challenge this right of exclusion that one of the great Christians 
of our day, Sadhu Sundar Singh, is alleged to have lost his life 
in the wilds of Tibet. But the list in this group is being added 
to of late years and the apprehension is growing that in the near 
future this category may be greatly enlarged. For the totalitarian 
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conception of the State makes a direct appeal to the patriotic 
sentiments of nationals everywhere. The cult of Blood and 
Culture makes as profound an appeal to people’s vanity as the 
desire for economic autarchy to their sense of self-sufficiency. 
Under these strong impulses, directed by idolized leaders, 
the lands of prohibited entry may increase greatly in numbers 
within the coming decades. 

Then there is the second group: countries of restricted 
or conditional entry. One can, for instance, name Turkey or 
Iran as typical of this category. This group too is on the 
increase. In the near future one can easily visualize an extensive 
enlargement in this group. In fact, it may be safely predicted 
that this will be the largest category by about the middle of 
this century. The final group is of countries of free entry. 
India—so far—and China are outstanding examples of this 
category. 

The problem of missionary enterprise is clearly determined 
by these categories. There can be no question, in these modern 
times, of sending crusades of missionaries into countries of 
prohibited entry. Diplomatic relations between the sending 
and receiving countries would not permit such a policy. Isolated, 
lone and pioneer efforts are all that can be possible. 

In the countries of the second group the problem is strictly 
defined. The sending countries have no option; the nature 
and character of missionary work is determined for them. The 
type of work permitted, the method of control and direction, 
the problem of missionary personnel and indigenous collabor- 
ators, even the location of institutions would be settled by 
State authorities. The problem would therefore be really 
simple; the perplexities of missionary policy would be solved, 
though it be by outside agency. Whether this control and 
limitation would be rigid or elastic would depend upon a variety 
of circumstances, Only the character of the missionary problem 
would entirely change: it would, in essence, be a problem in 
adjustment. In such countries no defined policy can be laid 
down in advance. Each respective field would have to be studied 
by itself in detail; it would have to evolve its own manner of 
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adjustment, suitable to its own peculiar national setting. There 
can be no fixity of pattern or plan. 

It is, therefore, essentially in countries of free entry that 
the problem of missionary enterprise still remains a live issue. 
For here the initiative still lies with the sending countries. It 
is to this question we shall direct our attention. 


On a survey of the mission field, there appears a truly 
remarkable range of missionary work; its nature and variety 
is surprising. From pure and simple ministration, to evangelism, 
publication and distribution of religious literature, industrial 
schools and orphanages, women’s and children’s work, main- 
tenance of schools and high-grade colleges, theological semin- 
aries, industrial establishments, leper asylums and refuges for 
the blind, to the maintenance of homes and hospitals for the 
fallen, the aged, the sick, the diseased and the stricken. The 
list is too large to be detailed here. The amazing fact, however, 
is that wherever human need is deep and poignant, there is to 
be found Christian service at work. Silently the supreme Love 
of God, manifested in Christ Jesus our Lord, has been 
commended to people in the remotest corners of the earth. 
In vast areas and amongst millions of people missionary work 
has been in the past the pioneer movement of modern enlighten- 
ment. It has helped in some degree to tone down the unchecked 
rush of modern civilization dominating and overpowering all 
it touched. It represented the best that there was in the 
conquering peoples. 

But, in its own turn, in many places and in various directions, 
missionary enterprise uprooted and cast away much of worth 
and beauty in the lives, thought and customs of the peoples it 
embraced within its fold. In many cases Christian converts 
were wrenched from their heritage with astounding severity. 
They and their heirs started, therefore, with a maimed and 
stunted heritage. These surgical operations may probably have 
been necessary. That they have left their mark deeply upon the 
new bodies of Christian communities can hardly be denied. 
These Christian communities, at least in India, look almost 
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like exotic growths in the surrounding environment. Somehow 
they appear unrelated to it. The vital links between them and 
their erstwhile relatives and neighbours appear to have been 
snapped. They also live almost a parasitical life. Much of the 
manner and method of work, control and direction can now be 
deplored in the light of experience. The new spirit of finer 
appreciation of human values demands re-orientation. 

In spite, however, of these manifold defects, none can deny 
that the spirit of Jesus has had its influence on the lives of these 
peoples. These Christian communities and their missionary 
leaders have rendered yeoman service and have taken root. 
Signs of strength and the struggle for growth are apparent. 
The parasitical phase of existence seems now to be unbecoming. 
The period of being merely an exotic plant is no longer 
pleasing; the give and take of life is asserting itself. There is 
an eager craving to be related to immediate surroundings, an 
intense desire to serve and prove fruitful, an insistence upon 
freedom from outside control and dominance. The desire to 
make experiments and to go one’s own way is expressed in 
unmistakable terms. Much that is said and done is hurtful, but 
people with discernment will know how to discount the outward 
expression. Their inner eye will guide them to perceive deeper. 
Signs of new life will manifest themselves in all the restlessness. 
Their spirits will surely rejoice. 

Here, therefore, emerges a problem: how is missionary 
enterprise to react to this new phase in the life of the indigenous 
Churches and Christian communities? Will the attitude be 
that of the stern step-father, of repression and rebuke? Or will 
it be that of the glad, but anxious parent, who rejoices to see 
the dawn of early manhood in his offspring and is willing to 
give all latitude with wise discretion? The concern will be how 
to nourish this new life and to give it release from the old forms 
and support. This shaping of the future policy is a matter of 
urgency and considerable delicacy. Personally, I have little 
doubt in my mind as to how affairs and policies will be decided. 
There is much on either side of the very best, that will respond 
to the other in deepest trust to meet the new need. 
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This, however, is but one problem. For it is important also 
to remember that there is another and yet more formidable 
change in the situation which needs to be considered. This is 
the great and profound change that has occurred amongst the 
entire peoples of the lands of the mission field. Tremendous 
upheavals, conflicts and clashes are going on within the 
familial, the social, the political and the religious spheres of 
the lives of these peoples. The communities that formerly 
seemed to be static have become highly dynamic. Modern 
civilization has crashed headlong into the stolidity of the 
Asiatic and African peoples. 

The social structures of these races of men have been shaken 
to their very foundations. Much of value has unquestionably 
emerged from this contact of the Occident with the Orient. 
But, equally, much of worth has been destroyed. Most grievous 
of all has been the loss of freedom and autonomy. The political 
system and the economic organizations of the all-conquering 
West have encompassed us about as it were in a vast prison- 
house. We are no longer masters in our own homes. We labour, 
but for others’ gain. At least this seems to be the case in all 
countries which produce raw material. Such has been the 
economic dominance and political expansion of the Occident 
over the rest of the world. And now Japan is following ruthlessly 
the example set by the white nations of the world. Besides this, 
our. languages and cultures, customs and manners, arts and 
crafts, ethics and religion have been imperfectly studied and 
readily condemned. Our civilizations have been looked down 
on patronizingly. The very colour of our skins has been the 
subject of ridicule and revulsion and has led to our exclusion. 

All this has been endured with an amazing degree of passivity 
—indeed, there was a phase when it was almost welcomed by 
our subjugated peoples. But now the change has set in. The 
pendulum is swinging fast, if not with violent speed, in the 
other direction. National feelings and passions for self-assertion 
and self-control are arising everywhere in these continents of 
Africa, Asia, Australasia. It is not merely the desire to obtain 
an equitable deal in the plane of economic exchange and self- 
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determination; it is not merely the right of political freedom 
that nationals are eager to achieve for themselves. It is all this 
and something more. It is difficult to express in words what that 
is. If one may so articulate it, it is the agony of mind and spirit 
to recapture for ourselves our lost dignity. We feel we have 
fallen from the high pedestal we once occupied, within our 
own lands at least. Our hearts are aflame to win back for our 
children, if not for ourselves, an honoured and self-respecting 
place alongside the other children of men. 

Here emerges therefore another great problem which mis- 
sionary enterprise will have to reckon with in increasing measure. 
With such upsurgence of nationalist thought and sentiment 
it can readily be understood that all foreign intrusion, whether 
economic or political, is questioned if not deeply resented. 
This feeling of hostility is directed in special measure against 
all those influences that touch the roots of our life and being, 
namely, our cultures and religions. We recognize that we have 
lost our bodies, as it were, to the forceful usurpation of western 
might. Our economic and political being are, as it were, no 
longer our own. But we wish still to preserve our souls inviolate. 
It is precisely at this point that the missionary launches his 
attack. It is his endeavour to conquer this final citadel. This 
won, the victory would be complete. Can we, therefore, wonder 
at the profound suspicion with which all missionary enterprise 
is reviewed by nationals? For my part, I feel amazed not at 
the exhibition of hostility but at its moderation. Indeed, in 
certain countries there is an extraordinary degree of tolerance. 
How thankful we should be for this attitude can be realized 
only when we come up against the stern and unbending attitude 
of countries of prohibited entry. Nevertheless it is in this kind 
of an atmosphere that we have to re-order our Christian enter- 
prise in the receiving countries. 


Alongside these changes in the receiving countries we have 
also frankly to recognize that in the sending countries them- 
selves there have taken place substantial changes in concepts 
and opinions about their dealings with peoples of other races, 
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cultures and religions. This shift in thought has to be recognized 
and admitted. The desire for missionary enterprise is no longer 
of the same degree of intensity. The emphasis and the content 
has unquestionably changed. Indeed, people question if the 
Occident has a mission to the Orient. If it is at all admitted, it 
is much more in general terms of social reconstruction, economic 
betterment and the improvement of human relationships than 
in terms of religious conversion. 

Together with the weakening of the definitely religious 
orientation, there has also taken place a change in the economic 
prosperity of the peoples of the sending countries. The economic 
basis on which the world-wide missionary enterprise was 
erected has been much altered. This is due to a variety of 
causes. The unrivalled economic superiority of many of the 
sending countries no longer obtains. Their monopoly in industry 
and finance, in trade and commerce and shipping, no longer 
is of the same absolute character as it used to be. Within these 
countries themselves there has been appreciable shift of in- 
come, directly or indirectly, so that the relative economic 
position of the various classes has altered. The heavy incidence 
of taxation, the increasing obligations of life, the plurality of 
calls upon their charity have undoubtedly seriously affected 
the Christian giving classes in these sending countries. It has 
also to be borne in mind that from certain countries, for what- 
ever reasons, the outflow of economic resources has been 
largely curtailed if not practically stopped. 

The implication of all these factors is obvious. With depleted 
resources in men and money and with change of emphasis in 
opinion and thought, the nature and magnitude of missionary 
services so far rendered will have to undergo considerable 
modification. This magnificent range of services cannot be 
maintained intact. The nineteenth-century level of missionary 
enterprise cannot be continued indefinitely; contraction is 
inevitable. Each field will need specific survey and scrutiny, 
and only then can careful plan and policy be formulated. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that the receiving 
countries are fully alive to the needs of the situation. Programmes 
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of work of a nation-building character are being launched with 
much vigour in all these countries. The leaders of the nations 
are fully alive to the needs of their peoples. Even if they were 
not—which emphatically is not the case—the communist 
currents of thought, agitation and discontent, which are awake 
and astir amongst the masses of these continents, would remind 
them of these demands. At their peril would the governments 
and the leaders of our public life be deaf to the stirrings. All 
kinds of reformed and ameliorative legislation and change are 
being ushered in with great speed: for instance, liquidation 
of illiteracy; eradication of destitution and poverty; improve- 
ment of hygienic and sanitary services; extension of medical 
and clinical facilities, particularly for children and women; 
promulgation of a whole series of social services; uplift of 
depressed sections of the community; replacement of slums 
and planning of better housing for the growing industrial 
cities, port-towns and mining centres; control of drink and drug 
traffic, if not its total prohibition; building up of rural life; 
promotion of co-operative activities; questions of agricultural 
credit and debt and of land tenure—these and a great variety 
of other activities in all directions are being planned and carried 
out with zeal, though it may be with insufficient efficiency. 
A great many of the lines of work hitherto carried on by 
missionary enterprise are now being undertaken by the State 
or other non-official agency, religious or secular, of these lands 
themselves. It should be recognized with gratitude that much 
of this impulse and activity received its first inspiration from 
the noble work initiated and conducted by the missionaries. 
The example of missionary men and women who spent them- 
selves ungrudgingly in the service of the people is acknowledged 
and remembered with unstinted gratitude. 

There is, therefore, not the same degree of urgency of 
Christian work as there was some sixty or seventy years ago. 
But, at the same time, it will have to be stated that there is still 
great need for those types of institutions and activity that 
serve the need of special groups, such as the Depressed classes, 
the Backward groups and the indigenous and still feeble 
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Christian community. Even for the rest the magnitude of the 
need is so immense that all the agencies conceivable, of State 
and otherwise combined, would not be sufficient to occupy the 
whole field in our generation. Missionary help is indispensable 
and would still be welcomed. 

As far as the Christian Church and community in these 
lands is concerned, it may be frankly stated that if missionary 
help were rapidly withdrawn it would cripple the scattered 
and economically feeble Christian community for generations 
to come. Sudden removal of aid and guidance would deliver 
a shock to the churches which might lead to their complete 
collapse. This would certainly be likely in some areas. It must 
be borne in mind that the economic life of the Christians in 
many regions is directly dependent upon missionary enterprise. 
The nurture, the education and subsequent employment of 
great bodies of Christians is largely centred in mission institu- 
tions. This of course is not a healthy condition to be in. It 
is also not conducive to building up satisfactory self-respect. 
But the realities of the actual situation cannot be overlooked; 
in our calculations and plans they must be given place. It 
may be worth while to cite the example of the Anglo-Indian 
community in India. The members of this community, due to 
historic and other reasons, are in the main employed upon the 
railways. About eighty per cent of the community, directly or 
indirectly, depended for their livelihood upon the railways. 
When the Company railways were taken over by the State and 
schemes of Indianization began to be adopted and the change 
of political control was envisaged in the liberalization of the 
constitution and administrative machinery of the country, the 
preponderant dependence of this community upon the railways 
was recognized and admitted. The community has therefore 
been given statutory protection upon the railways for some 
period of time. The economic position of the Christian com- 
munity in certain regions is analogous to that of the Anglo- 
Indian community dependent upon the railways in India. The 
indigenous Christians cannot, of course, claim statutory pro- 
tection, but the responsibility of missions towards them is 
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both heavy and peculiar. It can be only by graded degrees that 
support can be withdrawn; sudden desertion would lead to 
tragedy. 

As for the rest of missionary work, there is not so much the 
need of duplicating services and institutions already furnished 
by the State and other agencies, as the matter of rendering 
those services with peculiar excellence. Fineness of quality has 
usually been associated so far with missionary activities. It is 
not mass output, judged by any criterion, that should be the 
manner of reckoning missionary services. The field is too 
vast and resources too limited for missionary societies to hope 
to achieve this. They can merely touch a fringe of the regions 
of human need. It is, therefore, the quality of service that 
should be the main concern. Quantitatively mission work 
cannot hope to maintain the same lead enjoyed in days gone 
by; it is only by character of service that the lead can still be 
maintained. There is no ground for supposing that institutions 
that are rendering routine services—schools, asylums, colleges, 
hospitals—should not serve still as the models for others to 
copy and to follow. Missionary men and women by their 
background, specialized training and technical equipment are 
well fitted to give this lead; it is expected of them. Incidentally 
this is surely a great compliment. 

Then, apart from routine services, the great need of the 
times is for institutions for research and experimentation. 
Problems abound in every field of activity. Leaders of peoples 
in these lands are themselves in need of light. In medicine, in 
education, in industrial relationships and methods of social 
uplift as well as in child, youth and sex problems, baffling and 
perplexing questions arise. Information and data are non- 
existent. Regulation and legislation await upon fruits of re- 
search. Men and women of insight, trained abilities, determi- 
nation and sympathy are needed for this type of work. For 
only by the true analysis of the factors involved can problems 
be rightly solved, and upon the right solution of these questions 
depend the well-being and happiness of millions of people. 
Such work should command the highest that intellect can give 
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and the best that the love of Christ can consecrate, This is the 
new type of service which awaits performance. Foundations 
are needed for this purpose. Christian men and women of 
high endeavour are required to work them. Herein lies a great 
opportunity. A new type of Christian work can thus be under- 
taken, to meet the need of a new era in world history. 

Finally, it need hardly be stressed that in all missionary 
enterprise the collaboration of the indigenous Churches and 
the Christian community would be a matter of basic importance. 
Nothing of much effectiveness can be accomplished in this new 
phase of mission work without their co-partnership. What is 
needed is not the subordination of the one by the other but 
the joint enterprise of the two together. If they are thus in- 
tegrated, one can look forward with confidence to the remainder 
of the century that lies immediately ahead of us. Essentially 
I see no insurmountable difficulty in this. The problems of 
personnel, of institutional reorganization, of control and 
direction are not of a kind that defy solution. With intelligence, 
resolution and sympathy methods can be evolved to meet 
these difficulties. 

We are at a tragic period of world history. It is a unique 
privilege to be living. New relationships in human contacts 
are being shaped, which will govern the destinies of generations 
unborn. New values are to be evolved and enunciated. There 
is great need for this. Happily, the world over there are men 
and women who are determined to stake their all for the main- 
tenance of the idea of the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of men as revealed in Christ Jesus. To this end are 
Christians called. To stand together and to join hands with the 
men of peace and reason everywhere, is our duty. Shall 
Christians’ courage fail at this hour? 


S. K. Rupra 














COMMUNITY AND INDIVIDUAL IN 
CENTRAL CELEBES 


By J. KRUYT 


[‘ his book, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World, Dr Kraemer discusses ‘the missionary approach’ 

in two chapters, very clearly. Dealing with the manner in which 

work has been and is being done in Central Celebes, he says: 


Kruyt and Adriani from the outset took full account of the fact that such 
a primitive tribe lives wholly in a communal and collective apprehension of 
life, and that it is therefore unnatural to them and detrimental to sound 
Christianization to proceed along the line of separating isolated individuals 
from the tribe and making them Christians in isolation from their given and 
inescapable basis of communal life (pp. 349-50). 


According to a conviction which has always been at the root 
of our method of work, it would be fatal for the growth of a 
vital indigenous Church to isolate individuals with the purpose 
of their forming a Church. Quite apart from theories relating 
to the origin of society, the subject with which we have to deal 
may be defined thus: a community forms a whole; the individuals 
making up its structure may be differentiated within it, but 
cannot be separated from it without causing degeneration both 
to the community and to the individual. 

When studying the indigenous community, especially in its 
pre-Christian form, we first get a strong impression of dealing 
with a solid unity—a unity by virtue of its inner being showing 
a homogeneity in which the individual may be compared to 
the ripples on the surface of the water of a large lake. When we 
look closer and come into deeper contact with this community 
we learn to see that the homogeneity is certainly not always 
intact. Then we discover, perhaps not without astonishment, 
that the germs of an outspoken individualism are not only 
present in principle, but were already clearly developed at a 
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time when there had been practically no contact with western 
influences. This explains why in the Christian community—but 
certainly not only there—we see phenomena which are rooted 
in the already existing urgent desire of the individual to assert 
himself in the face of the community as a whole. This urgent 
desire is not something which the western orientation of imported 
Christianity and civilization has created. It is there of itself. 
The weakening and partial falling away of old ties, however, 
favour its development. Hence come those deplorable expressions 
of individualism which may be found, notwithstanding all 
caution on our part. 

I want to draw attention to the existence and nature of this 
tendency to individualism, and to show that certain elements of 
the education which the child gets in the indigenous community 
of Central Celebes can lead only to the forming of an unsocial 
and strongly egoistic tendency in the adult. The space available 
for this article does not allow of all sides of this problem being 
treated, although this would be necessary to do it justice. 

Unsocial tendencies in the child, from early youth until 
it begins to take part in the communal life, are strongly fostered 
by the way it is brought up in the family. Mother and father, 
grandparents and aunts all combine to make the child grow up 
an egoist. Attention is directed in the first place to this point. 

Discipline is indispensable for the proper functioning of 
society as well as of individual life. The word ‘discipline’ may 
be used in different senses. When we speak of ‘strict discipline’ 
carried out by the police we think of coercive measures which 
have in view only external good order. It matters little or not at 
all what effect the measures of this discipline have on the persons 
upon whom they are enforced. But educative discipline has a 
quite different meaning, and it is this meaning that we wish to 
discuss here. Every educative discipline must have as its object 
the growing person’s liberation from the tyranny of his own 
moods, sudden fancies and inclinations, and his being taught to 
control and guide them. To be able for this, he must learn 
to accept inwardly and to agree with the principle that things 
which rise up in his own or another human heart by no means 
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bear in themselves the criterion of what is good or bad, nor even 
of what is desirable or objectionable, but that this criterion lies 
outside these inclinations, wishes and sudden fancies. In order 
to teach the child to accept this and to act accordingly, the 
educator must bring into practice two principles, which seemingly 
(but only seemingly) exclude each other. In the first place, he 
must be capable of daring to enforce his will, so as to be able to 
act as the personification of the rule which the child has to 
follow. And, in the second place, he must show himself to be 
restrained by standards which are above his own longings, 
wishes, moods and inclinations; therefore he must remember 
not to regard himself as this rule. We will examine the up- 
bringing of indigenous children by the parents and adult 
relations in regard to these two points. They are in tact two 
aspects of the same thing and so we will not separate them. 
One overlaps the other again and again. 

When considering the parents’ (and especially the mothers’) 
intercourse with the children, we notice that the little ones 
absolutely tyrannize over them. The child gains what it wishes 
by means of crying, by lying on the floor and kicking, and by 
obstinately refusing to do what it is told. In this way it often 
incurs a more or less (generally less) painful blow. But after 
this, if it knows how to react in the psychologically best way— 
that is, by crying pitiably—then it gains its ends unfailing: the 
one who administered the blow does everything possible to 
make reparation; or if that one is still too angry to do so, some 
one else tries to do it. Scenes of this sort—which sometimes 
give one the impression of witnessing a rehearsed performance, 
so promptly do the different actions and reactions follow one 
another—would often be laughable were they not in reality 
so serious. 

In this indulgence by the parents is manifested what we with 
Haeberlin may call the ‘sentiment’ in education. The parents 
are afraid of two things, both of which they try to avoid as much 
as possible: namely, unpleasant sensations and responsibility. 
They fear unpleasant feelings and give in to this weakness. To 
be fond of a child means to them that one pampers and spoils it, 
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keeps it near one, tries to please it and avoids every collision by 
granting its wishes. When Dutch parents send their children to 
Europe for their education, mothers in Central Celebes often 
remark to them: ‘I could not part from my children, I love them 
too much to be able to do so.’ They pay respect to their feelings 
and let themselves be guided altogether by them. 

They also shrink from any responsibility. The conviction is 
so strong that inward unhappiness takes possession of a person 
that a belief exists that owing to it the spirit may leave the body. 
Illness, weakness and after a time even death may be the result. 
The opposite may also be the case: life can be so good and the 
person so happy that the spirit feels quite comfortable and does 
not think of leaving, but remains quietly settled in the body. In 
this case the person will be healthy and full of life. This belief 
applies equally to adults and to children. The spirit of the adult, 
however, has in the course of years become so attached to the 
body that it does not easily separate from it. It can therefore 
stand a good deal of unpleasantness before it decides to go away. 
It is different in the case of a child, because there the tie between 
body and spirit is not so strong and the spirit can leave the body 
rather easily—and would, without much ado, if it were badly 
displeased. Not that the spirit would decide at once to adopt this 
measure, but the chance that it might do so is always a possibility, 
through fear of which one does not dare accept responsibility. 

The foregoing shows how far the parents fall short of 
applying the first principle which discipline demands: namely, 
the enforcing of one’s will in the belief that one is acting as 
guardian of a rule external to one’s own wishes. What, then, is 
done in the case where the adult is compelled to act against the 
wishes of the child? For however much one tries to avoid all 
conflicts, situations arise in which it is impossible. For example, 
a mother is returning home from the fields heavily laden with 
firewood; besides this, she is carrying a baby in a cloth supported 
by her left arm, and in her right she is holding two bamboo 
‘water-bottles’ tied together. Her elder child, aged three years, 
wants to be carried; but this is impossible, he is obliged to walk. 
Crying loudly he sits down on the road and cannot be persuaded 
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to get up and walk on. What must be done now? Such situations 
arise repeatedly, as the child learns the trick and skill of 
tyrannizing. 

The method used to make the child obey is, in the first place, 
by trying to urge it on with encouraging words. This frequently 
implies recourse to promises which, however, are often not 
carried out and which the adult had no intention of fulfilling, 
but had only used for the moment in order to accomplish the 
desired order to make the act of obedience attractive. 

Another general form of this method of ‘imposing’ is by 
intimidating the children, making them afraid of spirits which 
might appear, afraid of the dreadful consequences following 
their deeds or neglect, afraid of the ‘white man’ or of the soldiers 
‘who will take you away,’ afraid of the doctor ‘who will cut you 
open,’ afraid of everything which at the moment may be used 
in order to obtain the desired result. Making children afraid 
just for adult amusement is general everywhere, partly because 
it gives an agreeable feeling of superiority to be above fear 
oneself. It is difficult to gauge how far the sense of truth and 
responsibility for a promise are undermined by these methods. 

Whenever a parent happens to be in an irritated mood, 
he or she has recourse quickly to the method (which, just as the 
foregoing, is not unknown in Holland) of abuse. I want to direct 
attention to one aspect of this scolding or abuse, because it 
seems to me of great importance in the training of the child; 
namely, the fact that in this invective sexual matters occupy 
a large part. Sexual matters are alluded to in transparent terms, 
sometimes put rather grossly into words. This applies to adults 
when abusing each other as well as to what they say to children 
when in a bad humour. Abuse is regarded as unseemly and any- 
one who exceeds in this respect towards an adult may get into 
serious trouble, which however does not alter the fact that 
abuse, especially directed towards children, is very common. 

We may assume that a young child as a rule will not be much 
moved because its father or mother, aunt or uncle when in a 
bad humour abuses it, making use of all kinds of words full of 
sexual references. The fact, however, that sexual matters are 
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talked about in this way, the sensations which arise in the 
immediate surroundings and the atmosphere into which these 
things are brought will not escape the child’s notice. Moreover, 
in the daily life of the family and of the house (where several 
families may dwell together) there is little place for privacy, so 
that children from their early years know much about everything, 
including sexual matters. 

We may sum up this section by saying that the upbringing 
of the children by the adults is much hampered by a real lack of 
discipline. The child tyrannizes over the parents because their 
ever-present aim is to spare its feelings. Owing to this the child 
learns to regard its own will, wishes and fancies as the ultimate 
standard of what ought to happen, which is just the opposite 
of what discipline aims at. Then the parents have recourse to 
appealing to sentiment, trying in this way to gain the obedience 
of the children in at least the most necessary matters. These 
‘sentimental’ methods, however, are characterized by the fact 
that they always draw the child’s attention to itself: either to its 
instinct of self-preservation (when fear is aroused), or to its 
instinct of self-interest (when pleasant things are promised), or 
to that deeply-rooted human passion which possesses the power 
of absorbing all attention (when sexual feelings are aroused). 

All these work together to weaken the will, and it hardly 
needs to be said that the adults are also governed by their own 
feelings and wishes, because from their early youth their own 
wishes and passions were recognized as the deciding factors. It 
is sometimes bewildering to see how little the young people 
know of the control of their sexual impulses, and how much a 
matter of course this is regarded by their elders. To feel dis- 
inclined to do something is reason enough for not doing it, and 
every one is prepared to accept this as an excuse. 

One consequence of this way of looking at life is that the 
people become strongly egoistic: their own importance, their 
own wishes, their own life must take first place. This may lead 
to an outspoken individualism, but does not necessarily always 
do so; it depends upon what in certain circumstances one 
understands by the word ‘individual.’ This may be the family, 
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the relatives or the village community, but it may also be the 
individual ‘I.’ It is clear from what has been said above that 
the whole upbringing of the children tends to limit this to ‘1’; 
and when one comes to know the indigenous community well, 
one sees an undoubtedly strong tendency towards this sort of 
individualism. 

Gradually the child grows up into a youth who is no longer 
directly influenced by the family and near relations, but takes 
part more and more in the life of the larger community. This 
community gradually and increasingly exercises its discipline 
on its growing members, and the discipline is of a varied nature. 
Its influence is exerted from without, especially in times of peril 
and general need, when the people unite and, forgetting personal 
wishes, try to master the situation. It is also true in the case of 
certain economic interests which could not be cared for other- 
wise than by general co-operation. It is, for instance, absolutely 
necessary that each field in which rice is cultivated should be 
completely planted within a couple of days. If care is not taken 
to do this, all the rice will not develop at the same time, and then 
it is practically certain that fertilization will be insufficient and 
insects and birds will eat the few grains which may be formed. 
It is impossible for a man to do his planting alone, owing to the 
laborious system followed. It is, therefore, necessary to help one 
another with this work in large groups. This is done strictly on 
the lines of mutual help. Should one refuse to help in planting 
another’s field, then he in his turn will not be assisted, but will 
be left to fend for himself. This rule is rigidly adhered to. 

In yet another way the community exerts its influence on 
people with an individualist tendency: through the power of 
that whole complex into which a person enters through birth 
and which we may call ‘tradition.’ This tradition has various 
forms and its power over people is not always in all respects 
equally radical. We notice that tradition, which determines the 
work and way of doing things in daily life, exerts more influence 
over the girls, and at an earlier age, than it does over the boys, 
and because of this fact its influence over them is deeper. One 
does not often notice any special compulsion being put on the 
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children by the parents. The manner in which the girl, while 
often still young, shares in her mother’s work and takes care of 
her younger brother or sister has in it something of the self- 
evidence which is characteristic of all tradition. Another form 
of tradition is the large réle which the ties of relationship play 
in the community. One sometimes gets the impression that in 
the opinion of the people the only real tie binding one to another 
is that of relationship. Therefore a wife for a boy of marriageable 
age is preferably sought from amongst his relatives—that is to 
say, from those who though related may still intermarry. 

Yet another form of tradition is that regulating social life, 
whereby rules are fixed which must be adhered to by every one. 
These rules are amazingly strict and do not allow of any infringe- 
ment, for they are regarded as part of the whole existing 
foundation of society. They are no longer understood on rational 
grounds, but are applied uncurtailed because of fear that any 
violation might cause calamity and dissolution. The following 
is an example of one such rule: a person, together with his 
brothers, sisters and cousins, belongs to one generation which we 
will call generation A. All the children of generation A become 
' generation B. All the members of generation B are considered 
to stand to all the members of generation A in the relationship 
of son-father, son-mother, daughter-father, daughter-mother. 
Marriage between a member of generation A and one of genera- 
tion B, even if they were of the same age, is absolutely forbidden, 
because the relationship between them is regarded as that of 
son-mother or daughter-father, and it would be considered a 
bad form of incest. In this case judgment is passed according 
to a fixed scheme in view of which every other consideration is 
worthless. 

But it is not only this complex and connected whole of 
tradition which, in co-operation with the force of external 
circumstances, is responsible for the unsocially-brought-up 
child being taken up into the community; we must not forget 
the egoistic person himself, who, though he would much rather 
consider only his own wishes and desires, cannot do so owing to 
feeble will-power and does not dare to do so because of an un- 
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accountable but not less real fear. This fear of having to stand 
alone and take personal responsibility is a cause of the people’s 
herding together. Because a man feels uncertain and does not 
dare decide for himself, questions large and small which seem 
to us to be of a specifically personal nature are brought forward 
publicly and discussed by every one and at every opportunity, 
until in a gathering a decision is arrived at. The responsibility 
for making a decision is gladly shifted to the shoulders of some one 
else; to those of the village head, for example, who is there to 
carry such burdens but who, even so, would rather share the 
responsibility with the village council, or with some one who has 
nothing to do with the matter but who makes a good subject 
for being invested with this responsibility. This is a function for 
which missionaries seem to be particularly suited. 

It will not cause surprise that fear is a characteristic of the 
people of Central Celebes, because we have seen that the parents 
use intimidation as a means of forcing their children’s obedience, 
in order to accomplish their ends at a given moment. No one 
feels ashamed of being afraid; it is a sufficient excuse for every 
shameful neglect or blameworthy act, even though courage is 
admired. 

The influence of the development of the child during its 
earliest years can always be clearly seen. The manner in which 
one generation after another brings up its children shows how 
the egoistic ‘sentimental’ background of the people’s character 
inevitably asserts itself. The community is, generally speaking, 
able to make the young people who are brought up in this way 
conform to the order which is necessary for its existence. The 
inner tension, however, caused by the resistance which the 
egoistic members offer to the community forms a part of the 
whole life itself. The community can repress the egoism, it 
can keep it in check, but it cannot conquer it. For whenever 
the community’s grip on its members relaxes, individualism 
raises its voice and knows how to make itself heard. Many of 
the difficulties of the present time arise from the fact that, owing 
to various influences, the old ties are becoming looser. 


J. Kruyt 











A CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE 
CHINESE VILLAGE 


By HUGH W. HUBBARD 


PICTURE the Chinese farmer. First and last and always, 

his poverty—a total annual income for the whole family 
of about £10; burdened with debt at high interest (36 per cent 
per annum is common in the north); oppressed by heavy taxes, 
greatly increased at times by military operations; a prey to 
natural calamities, severe drought or flood being likely to visit 
him on an average of every five years. The struggle to keep 
himself and his family alive conditions his every thought and 
activity. Under the compelling necessity of never spending a 
copper where it can be saved, such matters as education, sanita- 
tion, cleanliness, recreation and often religion come to be 
looked upon as luxuries without which one can exist and which 
therefore cannot be afforded. 

He is deeply enmeshed in a closely-knit social structure. His 
immediate family, his clan and his ancestors command his un- 
faltering loyalty. The elders of his village community are 
probably more or less distantly related to him and require his 
respect and co-operation. Marriage and intermarriage have 
linked him to many neighbouring villages. 

Economic necessities, tradition, family and social pressure 
combine to forge character which often includes such attractive 
qualities as thrift, industry, realism, adaptability, reasonableness, 
stoicism, loyalty to family and friends, hospitality, good-nature, 
courtesy and pliability. Where economic burdens become un- 
bearable, tradition and social pressure are broken through and 
such desperate courses as soldiery and banditry are the alterna- 
tives to beggary or starvation. 

How are we going to save this farmer—really save him from 
disease, ignorance, starvation and utter despair? What can we 


do to bring to him and his family some meaning to life, a little 
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hope, happiness and security from his haunting fears? Is it 
possible to introduce him to that life which is a walking hand-in- 
hand with a loving, heavenly Father and a looking upon all 
people as members of a great family who have his affectionate 
loyalty? 

The traditional missionary answer, to which there are 
fortunately many exceptions, is that of straight, unadulterated 
sermonizing. We confess to having done our share of it, but have 
come to the conclusion that it is neither adequate nor fully 
Christian. This easy concept of ‘preaching the Gospel’ is based, 
we fear, on the narrow interpretation of a few passages of 
Scripture, rather than upon the full example and teaching of 
Him who announced Himself as being anointed to ‘preach good 
tidings to the poor,’ to be sure, but also to ‘proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year 
of the Lord.’ 

Why is it that any departure from orthodox methods of 
preaching the Gospel should be looked upon by our traditionalist 
friends as heretical and even savouring of disloyalty to the funda- 
mentals of Christian faith? Need a man be accused of lack of 
faith in the principles and value of electricity if he discard an 
outworn model of telephone or radio receiver in favour of a 
more efficient one? Let us work together in perfecting the 
technique of transmitting to others the religion which is to all 
of us Christians the pearl without price. 

In an interior station in China, a number of Christian workers, 
native and foreign, had been pondering for years over such 
facts as these: Our oldest churches were sometimes the deadest. 
Our religion here had evidently not taken root in native soil 
and was not attracting the young. A study of our church member- 
ship showed that one half were solitary Christians in their 
families. What chance had they against the tremendous pressure 
of a non-Christian family? Our membership was spread out 
thinly over a vast area, with the result that groups of from five 
to twenty in a village were common, usually representing less 


than one-hundredth of the population. Too many Christians, 
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and even some evangelists, tended to think of their religious 
duty in terms of Sunday preaching services. Our station work 
was so departmentalized that we were preaching to some, 
educating others, healing still others and here and there scatter- 
ing bits of agricultural improvement, famine relief, or organiza 
tion in co-operative societies. The best results were apparent 
where the full program touched the same individual. From both 
within and without the church came persistent calls for a pro- 
gram which would redeem the whole man and reconstruct the 
entire community. 

For the sake of both the Christian Church and of China it 
seemed imperative that Christians should find better ways in 
which to build village communities on the principles of the king- 
dom of God. A small group of four Chinese and two American 
missionaries was given permission to follow an urgent desire to 
experiment in methods of Christianizing village life. Humbly they 
prayed for guidance that, starting with themselves, the whole 
project might be truly Christian in heart, spirit and method. 
They resolved reverently to focus on the problem what little they 
knew of the principles of education, psychology and sociology. 
They decided to adopt the experimental method and to establish 
a ‘village laboratory.’ A typical village was chosen within easy 
reach of the central station, its institutions and personnel. 
They lived in this village at intervals, trying to enter into its 
life and comprehend its problems. During the first weeks, spent 
in surveying the countryside for a suitable village, making plans 
and friends, much time was given to the consideration of the 
principles of work. These are reproduced below, as drawn up 
at the outset of the experiment and followed as faithfully as 
possible for four years of work. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES. 1. A correlated program which will redeem the whole 


man and minister to the entire life of the community. Jesus responded to all 
human need. 


2. To work through the demonstration method. Jesus first lived His Gospel 
and then preached it. The experiment itself is thought of as a demonstration of 
the Christian way of rural reconstruction, the great task of China for decades 


to come. Each phase of village improvement, even religion, is approached 
through demonstration. 
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3. Self-help, with the friendly advice of specialists. The responsibility is on 
the village group and the staff from without are but friends co-operating. All 
credit goes to the local people. No signs or labels of outside organizations are 
put up. No program or project is ‘put over’ unless approved and voted by the 
local leaders. No money is given for local improvements. Jesus did not depend 
on financial resources. 

4. Co-operation. (a) Within the mission station, all departments are co- 
operating. (b) Twelve mission units are co-operating in the sponsoring organiza- 
tion. (c) With all government bodies, local, county, provincial and private 
agencies of rural reconstruction. (d) Within the village, co-operation for the 
common good is a chief goal. 

5. The experiment must be reproducible. Therefore it must be limited in 
funds and personnel to what can readily be reproduced elsewhere. 


MINOR PRINCIPLES can only be listed in this brief outline. 1. In manner of 
life, be as near as possible to the villagers without endangering health or 
efficiency. (Corollary: When a different mode of life is necessary, try to set a 
new standard within their reach.) 

2. Form flexible plans of work and be ready to revise them as necessary. 

3. Emphasize the training of local workers, who may carry the whole 
responsibility in the future. 

4. Pay especial attention to three groups: (a) Natural leaders of the com- 
munity: village elders, teachers and so on. (6) The family unit (basic in China). 
(c) Youth (the hope of the future and most teachable). But do not neglect the 
poorest and neediest. 

5. Keep a careful record of all activities, materials and results for future 
reference. 

6. Any project in an experimental stage should be tried out on a small 
scale until results justify extension. 

7. During the initial period: (a) Try first to meet the legitimate needs of 
which villagers are conscious. Later, by suggestion and demonstration, try to 
awaken sense of other needs. (b) Start with projects reasonably sure of success. 
(c) Staff should learn to do everything themselves at first as the best preparation 
for the future training of others. ‘Learn by doing,’ e.g., vaccination, tree- 
planting and so on. (d) During the first year confine work chiefly to one village. 

8. Regarding agriculture and rural life, staff should be duly humble. The 
farmer knows more than staff. Consider him the teacher. 

g. Wait for a genuine invitation before moving into village. Also, give no 
promise of staying. 

10. Stimulate the best found in the community: (a) The village school. 
(b) Village elders. (c) The most respected leaders. 

11. Revive good customs which are on the wane: (a) New Year’s dramatics. 
(6) Boxing societies. 

PRINCIPLES FOR THE MORE DISTINCTIVELY RELIGIOUS WORK. 1. In every situa- 
tion the question: ‘What would Jesus do?’ 
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2. The heart and spirit central. The aim must be to change desires, attitudes, 
habits, hearts, lives. This is very difficult, but essential. 

3. Live Christianity, as it is most effectively preached by demonstration in 
life situations. 

4. Friendliness. Be a friend to each and all. 

5. In the reconstruction program, where we are co-operating with those 
of other religions, take no advantage, refrain from public preaching or teaching 
until asked. 

6. Be frankly Christian in private life and personal relations. Discuss religion 
frankly and freely in conversations. 

7. Respond to every human need. 

8. Build on the best in local or Chinese religious ideas, culture or customs: 
e.g. (a) ‘All under heaven are one family.’ (5) ‘All within the four seas are 
brothers.’ (c) Confucius’ golden rule: ‘What you do not want others to do to 
you, do not to them.’ (d) Local religious beliefs in God, immortality, soul, life 
to come, a moral code and so forth. 


Four years of work on these principles were followed by the 
tremendous upheaval of the Sino-Japanese conflict, in which 
the losses of our central village alone were estimated at about 
$30,000 local currency (about £1765). 

A detailed statement of work and results is perhaps not in 
order here, as we are dealing chiefly with the principles of 
approach. But it might be said in the way of summary that 
much emphasis was given to the fundamental problems of agri- 
culture and economics: improved seeds being introduced, fruit 
and shade trees planted, plant diseases attacked, rural fairs held 
and a co-operative society organized. One of the achievements 
of the latter was the digging of fifty-six wells for irrigation 
purposes. Educational activities included classes for the illiter- 
ate, improvement of the village school, lecture programs, 
circulating libraries and daily news bulletin. The health program 
covered vaccination campaigns (with volunteers doing the 
vaccinating), an attack on trachoma, classes for village midwives, 
food demonstrations, ‘better baby’ exhibits, talks by doctors 
and nurses, and the training of village health workers. The 
recreational program centred about the new year and included 
a liberal use of drama, the revival of such old customs as boxing, 
wrestling and lantern parades, and the use of movies, lantern 
slides, film slides and radio. A strong emphasis on the home 
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found expression through frequent friendly visits, help in 
emergencies, home meetings and the efforts to demonstrate the 
Christian home by members of the staff. 

The young people were organized into a society for self- 
improvement and public service. The leading men of the village 
organized during the first month of the project a village recon- 
struction association, with sub-committees on education, health, 
livelihood and recreation. To these was added, the third year, 
a committee on religion. The work has spread from the one 
central village till it now touches twelve villages. Of these only 
two are thus far organized for a fully rounded program. 

The Christian staff have not expected, nor have they been 
working for, quick results. They are somewhat aware of the 
great difficulty of changing the habits, thinking and life of a 
conservative rural community. And at this early stage of what 
they conceive as a long-time experiment they are not prepared 
to draw any final conclusions. The central village is more 
Christian; it is far from Christianized. Progress has been faster 
than was expected, but final success cannot yet be predicted. 
Only tentative conclusions may be drawn at this stage. But 
those who have had a hand in this experiment would agree 
that it has been a thrilling adventure to try to think over again 
the mind of the Master and follow more closely in His footsteps. 
And on the basis of four years’ experience we are not ready to 
discard any one of our working principles. No, we have a deep 
belief that we are somewhere near the right track. Such experi- 
ments are multiplying in China, India, Japan and elsewhere, 
and surely a careful study of them will contribute something of 
permanent value to the working methods of those who pray: 
‘Thy Kingdom come.’ 

HucuH W. Hupsarp 








SELF-SUPPORT IN THE 
CHINESE CHURCH 


By CARLETON LACY, D.D. 


‘THE devastation in China is forcing the Church to reconsider 

some of its problems and the methods used. The impover- 
ishment of multitudes of people and the destruction of church 
and personal property makes the question of the future support 
of the Church one of major importance. 

On the whole it must be admitted frankly that we have failed 
to develop self-support in the Chinese Church. Here and there 
a specially favoured church has assumed the support of its 
ministry, or a small congregation with a poorly paid evangelist 
or catechist has been able to meet all its current expenses. But 
the courageous resolutions adopted by missions fifty years ago: 
that the newly forming Church in China must from the start 
pay the salaries of its ministers, have become dead letters. Many 
a scheme for an annual percentage reduction in foreign subsidies 
has been modified or held in abeyance because of an unpredicted 
famine or a bandit scourge or some other financial difficulty. 

A strange tendency begins to appear in the older, com- 
paratively well-to-do churches. Several conspicuous examples 
offer themselves where such congregations, of self-supporting 
ability, decline to engage and support a full-time paid pastor. 
St Peter’s Episcopal Church in Shanghai has for years availed 
itself of the excellent trained service of an ordained clergyman 
who is employed as an associate headmaster in one of the 
municipal schools. The Fitch Memorial Church (Church of 
Christ in China) lost its pastor tragically during the attack on 
Shanghai in 1932; after that a secretary of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society served ably as honorary minister. In Kiukiang 
the strongest congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in that region for years enjoyed the ministry of a group of 
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teachers and missionaries whose major responsibility was to the 
educational institutions in that centre. From other cities and 
denominations might be cited similar illustrations. In each case 
sound reasons are advanced for the policy or the ‘temporary 
expedient.’ Suffice it to point out that there are these churches, 
quite capable of supporting themselves, which devote their 
contributions to other causes than the payment of salaries to 
their own ministry. 

This should not occasion surprise. It is quite in line with 
Chinese thought and tradition. A ministry paid by the people it 
serves is not natural or acceptable. To pay a man to serve is to 
make him an hireling. The Buddhist priesthood is supported by 
the temple endowments. When monks are engaged to say masses 
in a home they sink to the level of a paid mourner or any servant. 
Any ministry of service should be free to those ministered to; 
otherwise it loses its significance and its value. On these grounds 
failure has met our efforts to get individual congregations to pay 
their own pastors. They prefer to send their gifts to feed famine 
refugees, to distribute the Scriptures, or to support endowments 
for the education of poor children. 

A Y.M.C.A. secretary called regularly each year for a con- 
tribution to the Association’s current budget. He began to un- 
burden his heart. He felt that his active effort year after year to 
get as many men as possible to take out paid memberships was 
placing the service of the Association in a wrong light. Men were 
saying to him: ‘If the Association has a real ministry to the young 
men of our city, why ask them to pay for it? Either put your in- 
stitution truly on a philanthropic basis, or admit that it is a “pay 
affair,’’ and render the service paid for.’ 

This idea is rooted, perhaps, in the old family idea, or in the 
imperial concept of the country. All contributions or incomes 
belong to the emperor, and of his bounty he distributes from his 
largesse for the blessing of the people. Or every member of the 
family turns his income over to the head of the family, who in 
turn distributes to those who have need.! There is a suggestion 


! This view and illustration were set forth by Dr Timothy Ting-fang Lew many 
years ago at a conference in Kuling, but have not gained general application. 
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of the communal spirit, which directed the practice of the early 
Church and from which we have tended to break away. 

Some really successful efforts have been made in this direction. 
In certain districts all church contributions are turned in to the 
central fund, from which all the ministers in that district are paid. 
The Roman Catholic Church has gained a large measure of self- 
support in many areas, not through the direct payment of the 
priesthood, but by the cultivation of church loyalty which draws 
large gifts and small into the treasury from which all the expenses 
of the Church are met. 

True it is that a large source of income for carrying on this 
Church’s work is the local property endowments. For the most 
part, Protestant denominations have resisted this method of 
church support. From the West has come an insistence that the 
spiritual life of the Church was somehow dependent upon the 
regular voluntary gifts of individual members to the mainten- 
ance of the local current budget. Mission board administrators 
seem to have had a fixed notion that while endowments might 
be a real blessing to hospitals and schools they could be nothing 
but a curse to churches. Curiously enough, during the recent 
period of drastic reductions in board appropriations, it has been 
the schools and hospitals which have responded with a large 
increase in their local income while the churches, at least in some 
quarters, thrown upon their own resources, have staggered and 
sometimes succumbed. One large denomination, which has been 
rather emphatic in its theory of every member’s contributing to 
pastoral support, has found its downward curve of foreign sub- 
sidies had a parallel not only in a marked loss in church member- 
ship but also in a serious drop in per capita giving to church 
collections. At the same time the local support of its schools and 
hospitals has gained by leaps and bounds. 

Our failure to develop a self-supporting Church has not 
been due to foreign subsidies. The withdrawal of those subsidies 
has been a calamity as often as a benefit. The cutting off or the 
rapid decrease of foreign subsidies has resulted in the loss of 
community service features in many churches, in the combining 
of several churches under one pastor who has not been equal to 
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the task, in the resultant loss of membership, prestige and 
general support. It has put the Church into retreat, not into a 
healthy advance movement. The cuts came too suddenly, were 
excessive and lacked a plan of constructive application. So, too, 
in the previous stage it was not the subsidies, but a mis-handling 
of those subsidies, that weakened the churches. There is nothing 
inherently poisoning to a Church in the foreign funds which it 
receives. The trouble has come through failing to find a Chinese 
way of using foreign money for the benefit of the Church. 

The solution is not to be found in large property investments 
for current income. Too much has our missionary enterprise in 
China been afflicted by an excess of property. Too much has our 
ministry been encumbered with serving tables, collecting rents, 
expending for repairs, controversies over property matters. And 
that applies to missionaries as much as to anyone. The conclusion 
will probably be reached that support for our churches is to be 
sought neither through the accumulation of income-producing 
property nor the direct weekly gifts of church members toward 
current expenses and pastoral support. There must be another 
way. 

Neither are we prepared to accept the view that China cannot 
afford a well-trained paid ministry. There is a large opportunity 
for the application of the Wesleyan local preacher system. But 
it is not enough. The character of the Chinese Church, as of the 
larger community outside the Church, will demand a leadership 
to which the entire community can look up, to which it can turn 
in its multiplicity of needs. Such a ministry must be made 
available to the people entirely independent of their ability or 
willingness to pay individuals’ salaries. Where it is available, 
support of the Church—not support of a pastor—may be 
expected. 

Much has been said and written about the high salaries paid 
by some of the national organizations to their secretaries and 
other administrative leaders, and to the instructors in some of our 
Christian colleges and universities. Their stipends are in marked 
contrast to that of fellow-ministers in the pastorates. They are 
paid on a scale that local congregations are not prepared to under- 
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take. If they quit their present positions they are almost forced 
into business or into a government office; individual churches or 
missions cannot afford to engage their valuable services. It is 
frequently said that we are building up an expensive administra- 
tive overhead that the Chinese Church can never support. 

But most of the criticism and opposition comes from the 
missionaries. One seldom hears protest from the Chinese 
ministry nor from the ranks of the church membership. The 
latter probably know little or nothing about the matter. The 
former accept it as natural and legitimate. They and their people 
will contribute so long as the budget is kept on an impersonal 
basis. They are loyal to the institution, the organization. Of it 
they are a part. If it supports them adequately they have no 
complaint that it also supports adequately, even if more munifi- 
cently, their overseers or executive officers. 

Sometimes the view is expressed that the salaries for Chinese 
secretaries or administrators should come from Chinese sources, 
and that of their missionary colleagues from foreign funds. So 
far as this wish is expressed by the Chinese themselves it is largely 
‘inspired by the charge occasionally made from outside the 
Church that they are employed by the western organization or 
‘are eating foreign rice.’ But, for the most part, if missionaries 
and Chinese alike are paid from the same treasury, into which go 
both Chinese and foreign contributions, there is general satisfac- 
tion. Neither the highly paid secretary or bishop nor the poorly 
paid pastor or catechist can bear to be paid by the foreigner or 
the mission. If he is, both he and his church suffer. But if he is 
paid ‘from above’—by the larger Church or organization of which 
he is a part—he and his people will do their part to sustain it, 
and will not much question the amount paid so long as they get a 
‘square deal.’ 

The Christian enterprise in China is not yet ready for in- 
dependence. It must continue to be a co-operative enterprise. 
That means that the old notion, that funds from abroad must be 
distributed by missionaries and only local contributions be dis- 
bursed by Chinese, must be discarded. Money contributed for 
the business of the Kingdom is not western nor eastern. It is not 
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who distributes that money, but how it is done, that matters. 
We shall not have a self-supporting Church until the foreign 
labels have been washed off the missionary appropriations. We 
shall not probably have a locally supported ministry except on 
an impersonal basis of loyalty to the Church rather than to a 
local church or pastor. Perhaps during the next few years there 
will emerge some new technique for handling funds for the up- 
building of the Church in China. 


CARLETON LACY 








SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND WORLD 
EVANGELISM 


By ARTHUR BLACK 


[HE Statistical Survey of the World Mission includes in 

Table I, “The Church on the Field,’ two columns of 
Sunday-school figures showing a total of 61,890 schools with 
3,657,599 teachers and pupils, an average of about 60 per school. 
While 88 ‘mission lands’ report such schools, only three thinly 
populated lands fail to do so. But the figures in many cases 
are recognized as being incomplete. Supplementing them from 
the returns prepared by World Dominion three years ago for the 
Oslo convention, the total certainly reaches over four millions. 
The World Missionary Atlas of 1925 gave 50,277 Sunday schools 
with a membership of 2,535,700, so that there has been an 
encouraging increase of over fifty per cent, Africa and Latin 
America showing the most marked gains. 

Sunday-school membership is about two-thirds of that of 
communicants, but easily outnumbers the 3,157,000 in mission 
day and boarding schools. Proportions strangely vary, e.g. four 
adjacent fields: 


Sunday Scholars ee Communicants 
Nigeria . . . 250,000 130,000 194,000 
Madagascar . . 119,000 36,000 132,000 
ee Se SS 16,000 99,000 777,000 
Tanganyika... 8,000 80,000 70,000 


Statistics on this scale, added to those of the English-speaking 
and European world, call for some interpretative comment. 

The Sunday-school movement, humbly originated in 
Gloucester by Robert Raikes in 1780, was cheerfully recognized 
by John Wesley in his closing years as one of the most hopeful 
means ever attempted of teaching and spreading the Gospel in 
the towns and villages of his native land. He could not foresee 


how closely in distant years it would be associated both at the 
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home base and on the foreign field with the Protestant missionary 
movement, then in process of creation. Some idea of the growth 
of this ‘grain of mustard seed’ during its first hundred years 
may be gained from a study of the Report of the first World’s 
Sunday School Convention held in London in July 1889, the 
jubilee of which will be shortly celebrated. Forty countries were 
represented, nearly half the delegates crossing the Atlantic. 
Statistics showed a total enrolment of 19,715,000, the bulk of 
them then, as now, being in English-speaking lands. But the 
convention was not concerned exclusively with improving and 
developing the work in the home fields. It had a clear missionary 
note. India, for instance, came upon the scene, and not long 
afterwards welcomed its pioneer Sunday-school missionary. 

This was the first of a dozen world’s conventions held during 
the past half-century—none of them without registering and 
substantially assisting the growth of these branches of religious 
educational effort. A few deserve special mention here as illustrat- 
ing the faith and courage of American and British workers 
cherishing their vision of a world, all of whose children should 
be taught of God. 

It was a bold venture to charter a vessel to bring 817 delegates 
across the Atlantic to the Holy Land for the fourth World’s 
Convention at Jerusalem in the spring of 1904. A British ship 
carried also 485 delegates. Twenty-five countries and fifty de- 
nominations were represented in the week’s meetings in two 
tents, one not far from Calvary. Over 800 attended the memor- 
able communion service. It was the first such Protestant con- 
ference held at the spot from which the Gospel was given to 
mankind and it drew widespread attention to the movement as 
a means of Christian propaganda. 

Three years later, with similar enterprise, these enthusiasts, 
catching Paul’s purpose to ‘see Rome,’ arranged for a conven- 
tion at the heart of the Roman Catholic Church—no friend in 
most lands of the Sunday school. Over 1100 delegates from 
sixty-six countries held by special permission a service of praise 
and prayer in the Colosseum, visited the traditional scene of 
St Paul’s martyrdom and explored part of the catacombs. Then 
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and there, in May 1907, under the inspiration of such historic 
scenes, the World’s Sunday School Association was definitely 
organized for service. But it had no funds for staff or overhead 
charges. British and American officers undertook to add to 
their other duties that of promoting universal Sunday-school 
development. 

A still larger gathering at Zurich in 1913 included 221 
missionaries. Reports were considered of six commissions that 
had studied Sunday-school conditions and possibilities in the 
principal world fields. A notable group from the United States 
had travelled through Japan, Korea, China and Russia, bringing 
with them two leading Japanese delegates who successfully 
presented an invitation to ‘Come to Tokyo.’ 

The great war intervened and grievously injured, though it 
did not destroy, this international spiritual movement. A year 
after peace was declared the eighth convention received a high 
official welcome in the Far East, and specially concerned itself 
with the problem of evangelizing the children and youth of 
Asia. 

Then followed the successful Glasgow convention which 
bore abundant fruit in a score of European countries; and the 
Los Angeles convention in 1928, by far the largest, with 7500 
delegates, North America putting forth her great strength. 
Then came the first turn of South America to have the con- 
vention at Rio de Janeiro in 1932, notwithstanding a civil war 
in Brazil—a successful meeting leading to marked Sunday-school 
increases. The last convention and one of the best was held in 
Oslo in 1936, at which 2700 were present, the full number that 
could be accommodated, every major field of Sunday-school 
effort being represented, including Japan by Kagawa. 

Statistics at that time showed 369,000 schools; 3,145,000 
teachers; 34,139,000 scholars—tremendous numbers, yet but a 
small percentage of what is possible. Comparison with the 
figures earlier quoted indicates that there are about eight 
Sunday-school people in Europe and in the English-speaking 
world for every one in the far more numerously populated Asia 
and Africa and Latin America. 
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Plans are well advanced for the next convention, to be held 
at Durban in July 1940. There is abundant proof that these 
great gatherings held at such strategic centres, and the subse- 
quent valuable official and popular reports, have been used by 
God to aid the steady growth of the work in the fields occupied. 

There have of course been serious losses and set-backs. 
Russia, that seemed to offer an open door, suddenly closed and 
bolted it against Christian teachers. Germany has recently made 
the evangelical Sunday school precariously insecure. Turkey 
and Korea afford other examples of the way in which State 
action checks or dominates any religious agency that is not 
officially controlled as part of national propaganda. 

The aims of the World’s Association concisely stated are: 

To promote Christian education; to encourage the study of the Bible; to 
assist in the spread of the Christian religion through organized Sunday-school 
work and other Christian agencies throughout the world, transcending all 
differences of race, language, nation and creed. 

The constitution has undergone changes during more than 
thirty years. It is now a federation of some fifty interdenomina- 
tional national Sunday-school associations or councils of religious 
education. These units are represented on the Council of one 
hundred members through the American or British adminis- 
trative committees that, for the time being, share the world 
as ‘spheres of influence.’ In thirty-six countries help is being 
given from the New York or the Glasgow office towards the 
support of competent leaders and of teacher-training centres, 
also in the production of indigenous lesson courses (replacing 
the old International Lessons Series that held the field for more 
than a generation), text-books for teachers, hymnals, leaflets, 
pictures for scholars and so on. It seeks to put the experience of 
all at the service of each through its publications, correspond- 
ence and the visits of its secretaries and others to give counsel 
and cheer, and almost every country has received the impetus 
of such visits. Its financial grants, though too small, seem almost 
essential for the maintenance of organized Sunday-school work 
in lands where the vast majority of teachers and scholars live 
on a low economic level. 
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Through its officers the Association has made helpful con- 
tacts with the heads of some of the ancient Churches, including 
the Greek, Armenian and Coptic; members of rival denomina- 
tions and of clashing nationalities have been brought into friendly 
conference. It was one of the first oecumenical movements and 
will, it is hoped, be a constituent member of the new World 
Council of Churches. It was represented at Tambaram. 

It is increasingly realized that the Sunday school is under- 
going rapid changes and must adapt itself to conditions resulting 
from new laws and customs. The attitude of the State, whether 
favourable or hostile, is a main factor. Where the mission day 
school is recognized and aided by the State, the Sunday school 
supplements its Christian worship and instruction—a part of 
the curriculum in danger of being overlaid by secular subjects. 
Where the State severely restricts or prohibits Christian instruc- 
tion within the day school, the opportunity for Sunday-school 
work becomes more urgent. Week-day and daily vacation Bible 
schools have been devised to meet part of the need. Some 
Sunday-school work is well graded and sound for instruction 
and character building; other is rough and ready with its appeal 
to the group-mind by story, song and picture and by friendly 
contact, such as the Street Sunday schools of Egypt, the Neigh- 
bourhood schools in China and the Wayside Native schools in 
South Africa. Given larger resources and more teacher-training, 
no limit can be assigned to the moral and spiritual development 
of this world-wide voluntary lay agency in which, especially, 
women find rare scope for their gifts and powers. 

No one who studies the facts can ignore the Sunday school 
at ‘the home base’ as one of the principal nurseries and training 
grounds for the mission field abroad. It is said that four-fifths 
of the recruits to our churches come through the Sunday schools 
(the best of them from Christian homes). It would be instructive 
to know how many present-day missionaries owed their initial 
impulse in childhood to offer life-service to the influence of some 
teacher or superintendent or to some Sunday-school activity on 
behalf of a mission station, hospital or orphanage. While the 
Student Christian Movement has exercised extraordinary influ- 
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ence during forty years in recruiting student volunteers, it is 
probable that the Sunday school has been instrumental under 
God in directing a still larger number in their earlier life to seek 
and to find their sphere of Christian work far away from their 
home circle. This side of the Sunday school’s share as a teaching 
and recruiting agency for world evangelism may be regarded as 
more important than the mass of silver and copper, amounting 
to tens of thousands of pounds and dollars, it contributes 
annually. Many of the most zealous missionary workers and 
supporters have been Sunday-school-made. 

Reference should be made to the two principal ‘home 
bases.’ North America contains more than half of the world’s 
Sunday-school forces, with over twenty million of scholars, 
including Bible-class members. But there are in the United 
States thirty-four million children and adolescents in the public 
schools, of whom it is said that less than fifty per cent receive 
systematic training in religion of any kind, none being given in 
the State schools. Community efforts are being organized to 
reach these outsiders. It is recognized that Sunday-school 
attendances have a direct relationship to evangelistic results. — 
More than two million men and women are engaged in this 
great enterprise, which has in it over twelve hundred profes- 
sionally trained men and women acting as organizers and teacher 
trainers. Many of the forty-one bodies associated in the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education are developing extensive 
plans for local surveys, canvasses, weekday Bible schools and 
daily vacation Bible schools. Their comprehensive programme 
includes summer schools, camps, conferences and other valuable 
character and citizen-making auxiliaries. Their graded lesson- 
courses and specialized literature for teachers and scholars give 
proof of remarkably widespread interest in the nation. 

The situation differs in my own country, where the Educa- 
tion Act of 1936 gave proof of Parliament’s favourable interest 
in religious education in the elementary schools of England and 
Wales. A recently issued official Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion Consultative Committee on the School System for children 
eleven to sixteen years of age gives definite approval to the 
17 
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maintenance of school worship, calls for the improvement of 
the teaching of Scripture and urges its continuance till the end 
of school life. 

There has been of late years encouraging action taken by 
seven-eighths of the local authorities in providing improved 
agreed syllabuses of religious instruction for use in their areas. 
But in contrast to North America, the Sunday schools here 
and in Scotland, due to various causes, have suffered serious 
diminution. The great war carried off thousands of active and 
potential teachers, whose loss the churches and Sunday schools 
still feel and deplore. The decline in the birth-rate, the extra- 
ordinary movement of population due to rehousing and to the 
changing labour market, the counteracting influence of motor- 
car, cinema, radio, sport and rearmament have all tended to 
reduce numbers, but they have stimulated the churches to 
undertake active campaigns to reach the hundreds of new 
communities in housing estates, and to examine improved 
methods of educational evangelism. But Great Britain has still 
well over five million Sunday-school teachers and scholars, one 
in eight of the Protestant population. 

The gravity of the situation here also may be expressed in 
the sentence of a recent writer in one of the Reports presented 
to the Tambaram Meeting: 

If religion cannot be more universally and effectively interpreted to rising 
generations of American citizens, it is doubtful whether there will be church 
members to preach to and to enlist in religious activities a few years hence. 

Sunday schools in the 129 countries into which they have 
spread have had a much larger part to play in missionary ex- 
pansion than appears generally to have been officially recognized. 
But that the movement has been inspired, guided and used of 
God who can doubt? Its potentialities for serving the Church of 
Christ and the Kingdom of God in all the world will be pro- 
portionate to the faith and devotion, ability and energy, generosity 
and sacrifice, power of adaptation and of patient continuance in 
well-doing that leaders and teachers of the evangelical churches 
in every land can invest in its service. 

ARTHUR BLACK 

















‘THE HINDU VIEW OF CHRIST” 


By C. F, ANDREWS 
I 


I HAVE before me an interesting article by Swami Aseshananda 

called ‘The Hindu View of Christ,’ which reveals in a 
significant manner the continual drift of modern Hindu thought 
towards a synthetic amalgam of religion. It shows a sympathy 
for certain Christian ideals, which is all to the good, but along 
with this there is an almost entire lack of appreciation of what 
may be called the ‘historical sense.’ 

In this section of my article I shall quote largely the Swami’s 
own words, because thus it is most easily realized how far this 
tendency has gone. He writes as follows: 


According to what is called the higher criticism of the Bible, there was 
no such personality as Christ. The ideas and ideals focused round the figure of 
Christ are constructions of the human mind. From internal and external evi- 
dences scholars like Renan and others have tried to prove this view. Another 
contention is that he was a Buddhistic monk who had imbibed many of his 
teachings from the Gospel of Buddha and then preached in Judza. The great 
historian, Pliny, opines that during the time when Christ was born a certain 
sect of Buddhists known as the Essenes was firmly established in Syria and 
Buddhist missionaries were preaching their gospels in Judza, the land where 
Christ saw the first light of day. Nothing is recorded in the four gospels about 
his movements and activities during the period from his twelfth year to the 
thirtieth. All that cannot, however, shake the faith of the great majority of 
people who believe to-day that Christ is a historical personality, who did 
actually live some 1900 years ago and was not a mythological deity, nor a 
conceptual figure spun out of the fertile imagination of man. 


The Swami goes on as follows (the italics are mine): 


To the Hindus the historicity of Christ is not of much concern. For they always 
care more for the principle than for the personality. The eternal message matters 
more than the events of a life. Many of the Upanishadic seers died unknown 
and are a voice without a form. No record has been left to posterity to trace 


the heritage of the brilliant authors and composers of the Vedic hymns which 
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ave come down to us across scores of shining centuries. Complete self-efface- 
ment was the motto of their life. They did never seek for honours or applause 
from the crowd, as their minds were saturated with loftier ideals relating to 
the eternal verities. . . . Knowledge of historical veracity is not the last word 
and acme of true spirituality. A Buddha or a Mahomed may or may not have 
lived, but that does not deter an earnest votary from conforming to the ideal 
and assimilating the principles, the realization of which would alone confer 
lasting fellowship and supreme beatitude. In this respect a suggestion given by 
Ramakrishna is highly significant: ‘Whether,’ he says, ‘Christ or Krishna lived 
or not is immaterial; the people from whose brain the Christ ideal, or Krishna 
ideal, has emanated did actually live as Christ or Krishna for the time being.’ 
It requires a Christ to forge a Christ. Krishna may be a mythical figure, but 
the thinkers who contemplated such an idea and conjured up such an image 
were as great and noble as the Krishna they conceived. 


The Swami, who thus lightly deals with the historical 


character of the Gospels, has no question at all about the beauty 
of their teachings. He says: 


The grandeur of Christ, the Man of sorrows who knew not where to lay 
his head, making the sky his roof and the earth his bed, cannot even be con- 
ceived of by a selfish mind. A vulgar soul can never visualize such an image 
of perfect endurance amidst fiery ordeals and inhuman persecution of a tre- 
mendous magnitude. . . . The overflowing milk of human love and heartfelt 
sympathy for the poor, the afflicted and the down-trodden, will earn for Christ 
the homage of an agonized humanity for all time and in all climes. ‘Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the Kingdom 
of heaven’ is his message of hope to the suffering, drooping and dejected souls. 
Washing the feet of his disciples with his own hand he said: ‘I call you not 
servants but friends. He that is greatest amongst you, let him be as the younger 
and he that wants to be the chief, be he the servant of all. For who is the 
greater, he that sits to eat a meal or he that serves it? But I am among you as he 
that serves.’ In order to bring home this lesson, he rose up and pouring water 
into a basin, cleansed the feet of each of his disciples and wiped them with 
his towel, viewing them as divinity in so many forms. The best temple of the 
most High is the body of man. ‘He who serves man, serves God,’ was the 
precept he preached and practised. He said to his disciples: ‘If you cannot 
love man, whom you see, how can you love God, whom you do not see?’ 


After thus selecting from the Gospels some of their charac- 
teristic incidents and utterances, he goes on to speak of the way 
in which Christ broke down the rules of narrow orthodoxy and 
drank water from the hands of an out-caste woman and had the 
truest and deepest compassion for the sinners. He refers with 
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deep appreciation to the story in St John’s Gospel of the woman 
taken in adultery, and quotes our Lord’s concluding words, 
“Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.’ 


The Hindus (he says) will always cherish these teachings and treasure them 
in their hearts. ‘The mild and gentle Hindu’ may be a derogatory term of 
derision with the proud foreigners. But the Hindus have never soiled their 
hands with the blood of their neighbours, goaded by the lust of power and 
conquest. The spirit of Christ had sunk deep into their heart even before 
Christ came to the earth. ‘Love thine enemies, bless them that curse thee, do 
good to them that hate thee, and pray for them that despitefully use and perse- 
cute thee’ has been the message voiced by all the Hindu sages and seers. The 
picture of Jesus preaching his gospel of the brotherhood of man and the Father- 
hood of God—wandering from place to place, knowing no fixed shelter, a 
supremely gentle being, a consoler of troubled hearts and a healer of aggrieved 
souls—is most appealing to the Hindu mind. 

‘Come unto me, all ye that are heavy-laden, and I will give you rest’ is an 
echo of what Sri Krishna said in the Gita: ‘Relinquishing all other duties, take 
refuge in me alone; I will liberate thee from all sins; grieve not.’ 


It is strange indeed, to a Christian, to find the saying of 
Krishna in the Gita given a place of equality with the great 
word of the Gospel, ‘Come unto Me.’ But to the Hindu of 
modern times, especially those in the Ramakrishna Mission, 
such harmonizing has almost become a common-place. 


The Hindu ideal (says the Swami) will reconcile any jarring disharmony in 
other faiths, if the emphasis can be shifted from institutional religion to religion 
in its pure form, Attempts should be made to stop conversion and aim at con- 
ciliation by preserving intact the individuality of each race and religion and 
realizing that whatsoever path a man chooses according to his tendencies and 
predilections, God reveals Himself to him from that path. Every religion is a 
way leading to the same temple of the Supreme. Let us lift our vision and live 
here as brothers of the same family. The Hindus should read the Bible and 
the Christians the Bhagavad Gita, so that friendly contact between them may 
grow and pave the way for mutual trust and kinship. Being grounded on the 
solid rock of cultural unity, a symphony of civilizations will then spring up, 
sounding a death-knell to narrow sectarianism and communal exclusiveness. 


The Swami ends as follows: 


May He who is the Brahman of the Hindus, the Allah of the Mussalmans, 
the Christ of the Christians and the Buddha of the Buddhists give us true 
understanding and sympathetic fellow-feeling, so that we can live as children 
of the same Father in amity, concord and love. 
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We have traced together in the former part of this article 
the historical weakness of the Hindu position, where a synthetic 
amalgam of the different religions is regarded as the religious 
ideal of mankind and a theory of the equality of all religions is 
set forward as the ultimate truth. Mahatma Gandhi has given 
his own support to this doctrine of equality. He proclaims the 
imperfection of all religious belief and its relativity, when 
placed in contradistinction to the ultimate Truth which he 
calls ‘God.’ Here is one celebrated passage, where he sets out 
this thought in his own concise manner. 


We have not realized religion in its perfection, even as we have not realized 
God. Religion, of our conception, being thus imperfect is always subject to a 
process of evolution and re-interpretation. Progress towards Truth, towards 
God, is possible only because of such evolution. And if all faiths outlined by 
men are imperfect, the question of comparative merit does not arise. All faiths 
constitute a revelation of Truth, but all are imperfect and liable to error. 
Reverence for other faiths need not blind us to their faults. We must be keenly 
alive also to the defects of our own faith, yet not leave it on that account but 
try to overcome those defects. Looking at all religions with an equal eye, we 
should not only not hesitate but think it our duty to blend into our faith every 
acceptable feature of other faiths. 


There is no necessity, after what has been said above, to 
show that Christians, while deeply reverencing other faiths, 
cannot accept the position that Mr Gandhi here puts forward, 
when he declares in so many words that there is no final Truth 
at all in religion and that God has no ultimate Word to give 
to mankind. But as we face this doctrine, which the best men 
of the East set before us as the ideal way towards peace and 
harmony among men of goodwill, we are obliged to ask our- 
selves the question whether, in the Christian faith itself, there 
is any exclusiveness which produces a lack of charity, where 
charity itself is most needed. 

How are we, as Christians, to regard the profoundly sincere 
effort that is always being made in India to find a harmony in 
all religions? How are we to meet the claim, that ‘all religions 
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are equal’? Can we separate what is true from what is patheti- 
cally mistaken? Can the unique claim which Christ makes on 
our allegiance be set forward in such a manner as not to offend 
but rather to win the approval of these true seekers after God? 
Questions such as these continually face us as we talk intimately 
about ‘the things of God’ with these good and earnest people, 
to whom our hearts go out in love and fellowship. 

At least this may be said at once: the harmonizing tendency 
within Hinduism is infinitely to be preferred to the harsh 
bigotry of exclusiveness which Christians themselves have not 
seldom practised. Certainly, the anathemas and inquisitions and 
wars of religion of the past should teach us how abominable in 
the sight of God, whose nature is Love, must be this hatred, 
which insolently dares to invoke His blessing and claim His 
support for the most hideous forms of cruelty and torture and 
bloodshed practised in His name. 

Only this afternoon, while I was in the middle of writing 
this article at Bangalore, my papers were laid aside for a few 
hours and I was absorbed in a long conversation with one of 
the noblest of these Hindu religious leaders, who is a member 
of the Ramakrishna Mission and holds this doctrine of ‘the 
equality of all religions’ as an article of faith. How can one 
disentangle the truth from error when conversing with such 
a saint? 

It came to me, as we were talking, to refer to the Gospel 
story and relate to him how our Lord Jesus Christ set forward 
in the very forefront of all His teaching the one supreme test 
of doing the will of God and practising it in deeds, not words. 
I told him the story, which he had not heard before, how some 
friends from Christ’s own village of Nazareth came to lay hands 
on Him, thinking that He was beside Himself in the first out- 
burst of the enthusiasm of His Galilean ministry, and how they 
brought with them the brethren of Jesus, who stood on the: 
outskirts of the crowd seeking to reach and restrain Him. His 
mother also was with them. But Jesus turned to the multitude 
that was around Him, eagerly drinking in His words, and said: 
‘Who is my mother, or my brethren? And He looked round 
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about on them which sat about Him, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever shall do the will of 
God, the same is my brother, and my sister, and mother 
(St Mark 111, 33-5). 

The Swami was deeply impressed by this universal saying 
of our Lord. He asked me whether His words could be referred 
to those who were not Christians, provided they also were doing 
the will of God from the heart. I answered: ‘Yes, certainly,’ 
without a moment’s hesitation, and then went on to read to him 
those solemn words of Christ, where the final judgment is given 
by the sole criterion of active love done to the least of those 
whom He calls His brethren. I pointed out that here, in this 
passage, there is no mention of any outward profession of a 
creed. Those whom Christ counts as His own in the parable 
hardly know that they belong to Him at all. But they have done 
God’s will. That is the one final test. 

They ask Him: ‘Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred, and 
fed Thee? or thirsty, and gave Thee drink? When saw we Thee 
a stranger, and took Thee in? or naked, and clothed Thee? Or 
when saw we Thee sick, or in prison, and came unto Thee?’ 
And the King answers them: ‘Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me’ (St Matthew xxv, 37-40). 

Here then, in such utterances as these, we find the universal 
Christ who embraces all mankind. There is no note of exclusive- 
ness. Every single barrier that the Jews of His own time had 
raised up is broken down; and His apostle St Paul was evidently 
quoting some ‘word of prophecy’ direct from Christ Himself 
that was cherished in the primitive Church, when he wrote 
more than once in his epistles: ‘In Him there cannot be Jew or 
Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond or free, but all are one man 
in Christ Jesus.’ 


C. F. ANDREWS 




















EVANGELISTIC WORK IN MADAGASCAR 
By A. C. JACKSON 


‘THE missionary who sets out to do evangelistic work in 

this island has to overcome a big difficulty at the very 
beginning. How is he to evangelize? Public preaching is for- 
bidden. The ‘bazar preaching’ which has done so much to 
spread the Gospel in India is impossible in Madagascar, it is 
forbidden by law. No church can be started until eighty people 
have signed a petition and the consent of the Governor-General 
has been obtained. 

When a petition has been sent in an enquiry is held, usually 
by a European administrator, sometimes by a Malagasy 
governor. If one of the eighty fails to attend, the church will 
almost certainly be refused. The administrator makes his 
report to the Governor-General, who either authorizes the 
church to start, or refuses. The usual ground for refusal is 
insufficiency of numbers, but churches may be refused on 
other grounds; for example, if the administrator reported that 
the people of the village concerned were not paying their 
taxes, a church would probably be refused on the grounds that 
it would be dangerous to give such people the right to assemble; 
or it might be argued that if the people are too poor to pay 
taxes they are too poor to build a church. Plans must be sub- 
mitted of the proposed church and its situation; if the plans 
are not approved the church will be refused. 

This necessity of finding eighty people to sign a request for 
a church makes it difficult to start churches. Obviously, in a 
heathen village there will not be eighty people who want a 
church. If there are, say, forty or fifty, they will probably be 
able to persuade their heathen neighbours to sign and so raise 
a sufficient number; but people who sign only to oblige their 
neighbours often do not appear at the enquiry, then the church 
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is refused. But suppose in a village there are eighty people or 
even more who wish for a church, some of them may wish for 
the Roman Catholic mission to start a church; others, for the 
Anglican mission; others again, for one of the Protestant 
missions. There will probably not be enough of one mission to 
secure a church. Sometimes they compromise and sign each 
other’s petitions; that is liable to lead to the church being 
refused if the administrator finds out what has been done. 

It is clear, then, that it is not at all easy for a missionary 
doing evangelistic work in Madagascar to found churches. 
What can be done? The first thing is to instil the missionary 
spirit into the hearts of those who are already Christians; to 
insist that they must labour for the spread of the Gospel. 
People move about, one member of a Christian family goes to 
live in some place where there is no church; or perhaps a whole 
farnily moves. It is possible for ten Christians to obtain per- 
mission to meet for family worship in the house of one of 
them, if there is no church in the place where they are living. 
Most of the existing churches in Madagascar have grown from 
these little gatherings for family worship. The danger is that 
the people may be content with the permission which they 
have received to meet for worship and not seek to enlarge their 
gathering until there are sufficient people to ask for a church. 
This is a real danger if the Christian family is of a different 
tribe from the inhabitants of the place where it is living. A 
Malagasy Christian said to me once : ‘We Malagasy recognize 
the duty to evangelize our own relations, but we do not bother 
much about outsiders.’ 

Another way in which churches may be opened is by start- 
ing a school first. A missionary arrives at some village where he 
wishes to found a church, in order to preach the Gospel to the 
heathen inhabitants. He will not be able to get the eighty 
signatures required, but if he promises a teacher he will almost 
certainly be able to persuade the people to build a school. 
Indeed, they will probably ask for a teacher long before he 
mentions the matter to them. This is a possible way of starting 
work, but it is doubtful if it is good. It has been tried and has 
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sometimes succeeded; but if the people have no wish to hear 
the Gospel it will mean that children will be the first converts 
and the church will have no stability. Also a teacher must be 
sent, probably a young man straight from college, perhaps 
unmarried. Unless a man of remarkable character is found he 
will not be able to resist his heathen surroundings. I have seen 
several young men ruined from being sent to start a school in a 
heathen village in the hopes that a church might eventually be 
founded. 

A third way in which evangelistic work may effectively be 
done by the European missionary working in Madagascar is by 
concentrating on training Malagasy workers. A missionary goes 
on tour. He comes to a village where the people are all pagan. 
He cannot hold a meeting, and if he visits the people in their 
houses they will be shy and probably not understand a great 
deal of what he says to them. It is different if a Malagasy 
evangelist goes on tour. He can ask for hospitality; perhaps stay 
a day or two; talk to the people in the house and get them to 
take him to visit a few of their friends or neighbours; so he can 
sow the seed. Christian literature would help, but there is little 
of it. The Bible or the Gospels can be distributed, but there 
are not many tracts in Malagasy suitable for giving to pagan 
people. 

Even when the church has been started it is still difficult 
work. The Malagasy have a certain fondness for church atten- 
dance—perhaps because it is about the only occasion when they 
can meet together, public meetings being generally forbidden. 
But they have a great aversion to applying the Christian moral 
code. In seventeen years I have baptized some hundreds of 
Malagasy, but I have not solemnized more than about twenty 
weddings. The Malagasy are eager to be baptized or confirmed, 
but as soon as they are old enough to be married they refuse 
Christian marriage—or rather, I should say the tribes on the 
coast refuse. They are not prepared to take the vows ‘till death 
us do part.’ There is much divorce; a husband will send away 
his wife on the flimsiest excuse; a woman will run away from 
her husband for no reason. “Trial marriage’ is practised; the 
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Malagasy ask what is the use of marrying unless one is sure it 
will be a success. ‘We must live together first, to find out whether 
we are suited to each other and, especially, whether there will 
be children.’ If no children are born they nearly always separate. 

There seem to be two great differences between Christian 
marriage as it is known in England and in Madagascar. For one 
thing, the Malagasy marry not for love but in order to have 
children and some one to look after the house. If, therefore, no 
children are born of the marriage, they separate; or if the wife 
fails in her household duties, the husband sends her away. 
Again, they have no idea of what Our Lord meant when He 
said: ‘For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh.’ 
The wife’s relations are more important to her than her husband. 
Often one hears of a wife who has left her husband for weeks 
or even months because her mother wants her, or because some 
relation is ill. I have known several marriages ruined because 
the husband’s work took him away from the home village and 
the wife refused to go with him, saying she could not be 
separated from her mother or sister. 

The family is powerful. As the older people are generally 
pagans, it is difficult for the younger ones who are Christian to 
remain faithful. Girls are given in marriage to pagans or sent 
away to be concubines, and seem to have no power to resist. 
Christians are called upon to take part in some pagan ceremony 
and cannot refuse. As an example I may instance the circum- 
cision ceremony of the tribe amongst which I have been work- 
ing. This takes place once every seven years. Not only are there 
several pagan features associated with it, but it is a time of 
excessive drunkenness. I explained to the people what had 
been done in the diocese of Masasi and certain other parts 
of Africa, to retain the ceremony of circumcision but to dis- 
sociate it from all pagan rites and try to associate it with Christian 
customs. They would have none of it; ‘That is very good,’ they 
said, ‘but if we Christians do what you suggest, it will mean a 
split in the tribe, and that must be avoided at all costs.’ They 
cling to the old customs associated with circumcision more than 
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to others. Pagan funeral customs are being given up; but even 
the oldest Christians, those who have been Christians for 
twenty or thirty years, refuse absolutely to give up their 
ancestral customs in connexion with the circumcision ceremony. 
They will submit to excommunication, come back to com- 
munion when their discipline is ended, but after another seven 
years, when the time comes round, they are out of communion 
again. 

That is why I say the missionary must train the native 
evangelist. A long and careful training is needed, in order that 
the Malagasy clergy and evangelists may be able to teach the 
people the necessity of allowing Christianity to influence all 
their life. They go to church regularly, they give generously, 
many of them have a knowledge of the Bible, but just at the 
time when they need Christ most—when they are setting up a 
home—they turn their backs on Him. 

The Christian missionary who desires to do evangelistic 
work in Madagascar must be prepared to work indirectly. His 
main aim must be to prepare Malagasy catechists and clergy to 
be evangelists, and he must not unduly hurry their preparation; 
insufficient preparation has done much harm in the past. His 
second aim must be to train the existing Christian congregations 
to spread the Gospel. It must be impressed on both workers 
and people that Christ claims all our life, otherwise the old 
errors will be repeated and people will come forward for 
baptism who are not prepared to accept Jesus as their Master in 
all things. The great weakness of the Malagasy Church to-day 
is that so many are trying to serve both God and mammon. 
A. C. JacKson 











REVIEW ARTICLE 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


{[Note.—Mr J. Merle Davis, Director of the Department of Social and 
Economic Research of the International Missionary Council, prepared a Report 
under the above title for presentation to the Council at its recent meeting in 
Tambaram. In view of its relevance to the present situation it is to be published, 
after revision, without delay by the International Missionary Council. It will 
probably be obtainable at the end of April.—Epitors.] 


VANGELISM, education and medical work are the three dimensions in 
which the missionary movement was conceived. The economic and social 
environment of the Church forms a fourth dimension which has only slowly been 
recognized, . . . Christian strategy demands that the Church should deal with 
the fourth dimension as seriously and with as much energy as the other three. 


This report, summarizing extensive studies made in preparation 
for the Tambaram Meeting of the International Missionary Council, 
provided delegates with much valuable material for consideration and 
discussion. It was essentially related to the fourth main topic on the 
agenda—the Environment of the Church—but the facts and recommenda- 
‘ons which it embodies should receive the earnest attention of all Christian 
workers in the lands of the younger Churches. 

Mr Davis is admirably equipped for writing such a book. He had six- 
teen years of missionary experience in the Far East and has been director of 
the Department of Social and Industrial [pow Economic] Research of the 
International Missionary Council during its eight years of activity. He 
has conducted important research projects in Africa, and for the past two 
years has been in the Far East directing a number of special studies in 
preparation for the Tambaram Meeting. In this work he wisely enlisted 
the help of a large number of missionaries and national leaders in Christian 
institutions and churches, and he has encouraged research by various local 
groups. “The Report,’ Mr Davis says, ‘is based upon a belief in the power 
of facts as applied to the problems of the Church, in the principle of 
co-operation in securing data, and in the value of the interchange of ideas 
and experiences between Churches and between fields.’ A clear arrange- 


ment of data and a lucid style enhance the value of the Report. 
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The problem which Mr Davis undertakes to discuss is the relation 
between economic and social conditions in mission lands and the possi- 
bilities of economic and spiritual independence on the part of the younger 
Churches—in other words, self-support. Mission work, he says, has 
reflected the ‘economic disparities’ between the East and the West. Since 
western financial resources made possible the missionary movement, 
mission programs and institutions have been projected to a large 
extent upon a western scale of standards and values. Reduction in mission 
funds or personnel makes difficult if not impossible the continuance of 
many forms of work. Moreover, the economic relationship between the 
older and younger Churches is a frequent cause of criticism by nationalist 
movements and of personal misunderstandings in the relation of mission 
and Church. What, then, are the principles which should guide in use of 
funds from abroad and in the development of strong and self-supporting 
Churches? 
As background for this question the author seeks a better understanding 
of the environment of the Church. Chapters 11 and 1! contain an able 
description and analysis of economic and social factors which affect the 
life of Christians and Christian groups in mission fields: agriculture and 
the dominantly rural economy in Africa and the Far East; caste and the 
jajmani system in India which, despite inherent inequalities and injustices, 
provide a sense of economic security and social insurance within the 
group; social changes due to rapid industrialization and over-population 
in Japan; the problems of tenancy and debt in many countries; the impact 
of new industries such as mining upon the old tribal life in parts of Africa 
—these are discussed not simply as social phenomena, but also as vital 
social forces with which the Church must deal intelligently if it is to fulfil 
its mission to-day. The writer feels that agriculture, not simply as an 
economic system, but also as a great and important vocation and as a way 
of life, deserves greater emphasis and that improvement of agricultural 
methods as well as of rural economic organization is a basic necessity. 
“The social environment of the younger Churches of Asia,’ Mr Davis 
declares, ‘is a product of the cultural inheritance of the people.’ This 
cultural inheritance has found expression in three areas, with each of which 
the Christian Church must come to terms—religion, customary law and 
the organization of society, including clan and family systems. The 
statement that this ‘social and cultural environment is not an obstacle to 
be overcome but, on the contrary, is a storehouse of the finest treasures 
that the races have amassed in their struggles toward self-fulfilment’ will 
be challenged by some; but many, including the writer, will accept it if a 
process of wise selection is clearly implied. There are indeed social forces 
in the environment which may be used as instruments for building God’s 
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Church; other social patterns need modification or even radical transforma- 
tion if they are to reveal the mind of Christ. 

Mr Davis furnishes four striking examples of the use of certain mores 
or social customs as foundation-stones for the new Christian community 
structure. The Batak Church of Sumatra, one of the strongest and most 
rapidly growing indigenous Churches of the world, has preserved in large 
measure the common law or adat as a foundation for its new Christian 
social life. German missionaries among the Bantu tribes of Africa have 
sought to harmonize worthy elements in the initiation ceremonies for 
adolescents with the educational program of the Church. In Japan and 
in China there have been significant attempts in recent years to Christianize 
rather than to condemn certain attitudes and practices in the cult of 
ancestor-veneration. In India a new approach to the old problem of caste 
is seen in a growing realization that the Church must furnish some 
substitute of group life for the mutual dependence and social security 
within a class which the caste system has, in a measure, provided. This 
changing attitude to the social inheritance in mission lands has far-reaching 
implications. 

Mr Davis treats the difficult question of self-support in a comprehensive 
and realistic way. There have been much hazy thinking and loose dis- 
cussion because of the lack of a body of facts, and failure to agree on terms 
of reference. Mr Davis gives, we think, a clear and reasonable definition of 
congregational self-support: 


We believe that it is reasonable to consider a congregation as financially 
independent when it is paying fully for its own pastoral service and local church 
activities; when it regularly supports the general work of its church body; when 
it takes responsibility for the evangelization of its neighbourhood and when it 
assists in the missionary programme of its Church. 


Spiritual vitality, he insists, is the absolute essential. Church groups 
with an episcopal tradition would want to see the financial independence 
of the church body, and the interdependence of local churches within the 
church body, given more emphasis. 

Many obstacles in the way of achieving self-support are frankly faced 
(chapters v and vi): the economic weakness of Christian communities; 
economic obligations in the social environment of the convert; the pre- 
valence of indebtedness, especially in rural areas; ignorance, in many 
cases, of practical business management; commercial weakness of the 
Christian community, because of the small proportion of business men 
in the Church; institutions and programs which the younger Churches 
cannot afford to take over because they were planned upon a western 
economic level; illiteracy, ill-health and low vitality in many regions; the 
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individualism of much Christian teaching and lack of Christian group 
solidarity. 

A most interesting section (chapter Iv), full of new and suggestive 
ideas, is that dealing with psychological factors in self-support. Pre- 
conceived ideas and lack of adaptability on the part of the missionary, 
together with failure to understand the psychology of the people among 
whom he serves, have often been a hindrance to the realization of self- 
support. The growing cultural, economic and political demands upon the 
thought and strength of Asiatic peoples is another psychological factor in 
the growth of the Church. The psychology of the member of the social 
group who must renounce his security if he accepts Christianity, the mental 
attitudes of the depressed classes in India and of the proud Japanese with 
his feudal heritage, are given a long-needed emphasis. The lack of social 
precedents for such an organization as the Christian Church, in many 
countries, might also be mentioned as a psychological obstacle. Mr Davis 
opens up a field that needs much further study: “To those who are trying 
to develop the younger Churches a clear call comes to explore systematically 
the sources of motivation to action, the inhibitions and the elements of 
strong appeal in the people among whom they work.’ 

To some readers the author will appear over-sensitive to criticisms 
from the non-Christian public; for example, when he says: ‘Dependence 
upon alien money violates the most elemental principles of self-respect, 
patriotism and esteem of better-class neighbors in an oriental com- 
munity.’ The largest sums of ‘alien money’ have been spent upon mission- 
ary institutions such as schools and hospitals, which have, at the same time, 
won the greatest appreciation from non-Christian government and 
intellectual leaders. The purpose and methods of contributions from 
abroad must always be considered in evaluating their results, not merely 
the fact that funds are given by western rather than national Christians. 
Western money need not necessarily imply eastern ‘dependence,’ but may 
be considered, if given in the right way, as fraternal aid from an older to 
a younger Church. The giving of financial aid at the right time and in the 
right way requires great wisdom; the withdrawing of aid, so as to encourage 
and not dishearten when the time for independence has arrived, requires 
just as much wisdom. 

In discussing methods of church support suited to the younger 
Churches, Mr Davis employs the happy illustration of the modern architect 
who must estimate the weight of a building in relation to the nature of its 
foundations (chapter vi). Three courses, he says, may be followed in the 
attempt to adjust the economic load of the Church to the supporting power 
of the community. First, the area of the base on which the load must be 


carried may be widened. The membership of the local congregation must 
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be increased. Mr Davis accepts Dr Ralph A. Felton’s estimate of two hun- 
dred members as the smallest economic unit upon which a rural church in 
Asia can be adequately maintained. This may necessitate a grouping of 
congregations and small parishes at first. Second, the supporting strength 
of the structure may be reinforced. Here Mr Davis describes a wide variety 
of experiments in methods of church support, including, besides cash gifts 
and pledges, labour gifts of church members, the church farm, the labour 
of the pastor in his own garden, harvest offerings, adaptations of ‘the 
Lord’s acre’ plan, and supplementary farm industries. Mr Davis uses the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church as an example of results obtained through 
continuous emphasis upon sacrificial giving. Third, the total load sup- 
ported by foundation and structure may be lightened. Lay leadership is 
proposed as an example of this method (chapter vit), and the increasing 
interest in the use of lay-workers under capable supervision is fully 
discussed. Lay leadership not only lightens the total financial load but also 
makes possible a much more fruitful program of church extension into 
new areas and new communities. The remarkable Batak Church of 
Sumatra has made large use of laymen; the particular type of lay-worker, 
however—a Christian school-teacher paid in part by the government and 
giving voluntary service to the Church on Sundays and at other times— 
could not be reproduced in many other countries. Mr Davis describes and 
evaluates a number of hopeful experiments in the training of lay-workers 
for the Church. 

The chapter on ‘Christian colonies’ as a method of establishing self- 
sustaining Christian communities contains material that will be new to 
most readers. Case studies of fourteen colonies are given, in Sumatra, 
India and Java. Some of these colonies were planned and directed from the 
beginning by mission or national Christian leaders, in order to provide a 
new social and economic environment for a group of converts; others were 
the result of natural migrations. The amount of financial help and admini- 
strative supervision given from outside has greatly varied. Opposite 
opinions are held, Mr Davis says, as to the soundness of the Christian 
colony as a policy of economic and social stabilization of Christian com- 
munities. The case studies deserve careful reading. Some of the experi- 
ments appear to have failed; others have undoubtedly furthered the cause 
of a self-supporting Christian Church. Interesting examples of migrations 
of Christian families and clans to new provinces in China might have been 
included. The unprecedented migration of people to West China because 
of the Japanese invasion raises questions of Christian policy and church 
strategy which this study of Christian colonies in other lands should help 
to meet. 

As outstanding examples of self-supporting Churches the author 
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describes in interesting detail: the Batak Church of Northern Sumatra 
with its 400,000 members and complete financial independence; the 
Korean Church with its high standard of per capita giving (about $5.00 or 
£1); the Karen Church of Burma which receives no help from abroad or 
from the government; and the Chota Nagpur Church in the Province of 
Bihar, India, a completely self-supporting Church which in recent years 
has faced serious financial deficits and internal dissensions, perhaps due to 
the fact that it was ‘thrown somewhat prematurely upon its own financial 
resources.’ Mr Davis attempts to analyse the reasons for success in these 
cases. No example is given from China. While the average contributions 
per church member are far lower in China than in Korea, yet it should be 
noted that in some denominations and in some special areas in China per 
capita giving is almost equal to the Korean average. A recent survey of 73 
representative rural churches in all parts of China revealed contributions per 
member ranging from 1ocentsto $13.74 year. A study of the factors causing 
such differences will throw light upon the problem of self-support in China. 

Although the younger Churches in Africa and Asia are largely rural, 
yet the city church also holds an important place and must not be over- 
looked in discussions of self-support. The author devotes a special chapter 
to the needs and problems of the city church. “The cities of Asia are the 
reservoirs of leadership and economic power on which the Church must 
draw if the vast rural fields are to be evangelized through the efforts of the 
younger Churches.’ The amazingly rapid growth of many new urban and 
industrial centres is graphically pictured. The people of the oriental city 
are classified into three general groups: the old aristocracy and ancient 
families of the bourgeoisie; the large circle of professional people and civil 
servants; and the working‘class, artisans and labourers. A fourth group of 
underprivileged people who eke out a marginal existence might be added. 
In the cities we find a concentration of membership not possible in rural 
areas and yet there is a rapid turnover because of the large proportion of 
transient and migrant members. The economic resources of city con- 
gregations are greater, but the diverse character of the membership with 
widely different intellectual and social backgrounds makes preaching and 
pastoral work extremely difficult. The urban church is strongest in Japan. 
Yet there as in other countries the Church is too isolated from its social 
environment, says the author. It is not reaching a sufficient number of the 
stable, resident families or of the labouring class, and it is largely failing in 
its message and program for youth. 

Mr Davis has made a keen analysis of the urban church in Asia, but his 
criticisms at times are too sweeping, as when he says of Nanking: “There 
are not twenty-five educated men in the city who attend church who are 
not eating “church rice.” ’ 
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The development of the Christian student movement in several 
countries, the growth of active youth organizations in many churches, 
small group meetings of Christian educated men and women, and the 
appeal of even the emotional indigenous and independent revival move- 
ments in China to many of the intellectual class who hunger for a positive 
and more Chinese expression of Christianity—these should be given 
recognition. There are, it is true, many discouraging aspects of city church 
life, but there are also hopeful trends. Mr Davis will find warm response 
in many quarters when he calls the city church to undertake its part in 
urban reconstruction and to extend its ministry into the untouched fields 
of bourgeoisie and proletariat, through both preaching and service. One 
point may be added: when discussing the problems of the city church we 
should keep in mind the smaller inland city as well as the larger metro- 
politan centre. There are significant similarities and differences in the 
social environment of the Church in these two types of cities. 

The closing chapter, ‘Planning for the Future,’ summarizes suggestions 
made in the body of the Report and adds others. Christianity, to take deep 
root in new lands, must create a new environment to take place of the old 
and must adjust itself to the supporting capacity of the environment. In 
addition to methods already mentioned, Mr Davis proposes: uniting the 
strength of several weak denominational groups of Christians into one 
congregation in certain urban centres; developing rural community parishes 
and rural service units; laying a greater emphasis, as in Korea, upon 
systematic study of the Bible, training in stewardship and personal 
witness; programs of community welfare for which church members 
shall be responsible; simple and practical methods of rural reconstruction 
sponsored by the Church; distribution of thé costs of general church 
administration among all congregations and the giving of aid to weaker 
churches by stronger churches; wider use of the Christian home as a centre 
of Christian community life, and greater attention to village Christian 
groups; better follow-up of migrant Christians; more adequate preparation 
of district missionaries and native pastors for dealing with social and 
economic realities in the planting and nurture of Christian communities; 
and closer co-operation between Christian colleges and schools and the 
Church. 

The formidable obstacles to the progress of the Church, both within 
and without the Christian movement, can be removed not simply by 
better methods; a more vital Christian faith and experience are essential. 
And, Mr Davis declares strongly, the time has come for more united and 
corporate action. Local congregations need to realize their organic relation 
to the corporate Church in their own nation and in the world. Closer 
co-operation between denominations is demanded, regionally as well as 
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nationally. Studies in the social and economic environment of the Church 
must be continued in each country and the results shared. “Trained 
leadership and sustained effort through a period of years are required in 
every major field of the younger Churches.’ Mr Davis considers the present 
Report but a preliminary step in a long process of examination of the 
position of the Christian movement in relation to its environment. He 
might have added that the catastrophic political, economic and social 
changes now taking place in China—and to a less degree in all Asia— 
challenge the Church as never before to the most far-seeing statesmanship 
as well as study and planning. 

The author would be the first to admit that this Report does not deal 
with many important phases of the whole problem of church program 
and support in mission lands. He says that the financial policies of 
various missionary societies and the subject of the social task of the 
younger Churches will be dealt with in separate documents. This reviewer 
suggests that the relation of the missionary himself to the whole question 
of self-support needs further study. After all, more than half the total 
expenditure of missionary societies is for salaries and expenses of mission- 
aries, a gift of the older to the younger Churches. The economic disparities 
between West and East are more apparent often in the higher living 
standards of missionaries than in educational and social institutions which 
are on the same economic level as hundreds of government and non- 
Christian private institutions, or in simple country churches which resemble 
many of the buildings around them. Mr Davis gives deserved praise to 
the Korean Church for its record in self-support. For every yen spent by 
the mission in its school and church work the Korean Presbyterian Church 
raises six yen. But, Mr Davis significantly adds, ‘not including missionary 
salaries.’ The missionary has furnished much of the supervision and has 
been responsible for much of the training of ministers and lay-workers. 
To evaluate a policy of self-support one must consider what is spent on 
promotion, supervision and training as well as the amount of grants to 
local congregations. A withdrawal of local subsidies has often meant an 
increased cost of supervision. On the other hand, a wise investment in 
supervision and training, carried on by both missionaries and native 
leaders, together with encouragement of all possible self-sustenance by 
local groups, may in the end be the most economical and fruitful policy. 

Is self-support to be measured by some absolute standard or by growth 
in self-reliance, in sense of responsibility, in per capita giving, in achieve- 
ment of vital and fruitful Church life? To this reviewer the steady progress 
of a Church toward spiritual and economic maturity is more desirable 
than the sudden application of an arbitrary policy. Grants-in-aid, pre- 
ferably to a group of churches for supervision, religious education and 
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extension work, rather than to small local congregations or fellowships, need 
not be harmful and may be positively helpful, if wisely administered, just as 
home-mission aid may strengthen new and struggling churches in western 
countries. In the Presbyterian Church in the United States, nine-tenths of 
the present organized churches were once ‘home mission churches.’ A 
continuance of aid should always be conditioned upon progress of the 
Church or church body toward greater financial independence. At the 
same time, in our enthusiasm for ‘self-support’ we should not lose sight of 
the interdependence of all churches, bearing one another’s burdens and 
helping one another to grow. 

It should be recognized that educational, medical and social institu- 
tions established by missions have moved more rapidly in the direction of 
financial independence than have local churches. Many mission schools, 
hospitals and service centres now receive no mission aid apart from the 
service of contributed missionaries. If the progress of local churches 
toward self-support seems discouragingly slow at times, it must be 
remembered that a comparatively small proportion of all mission funds is 
spent upon the planting and nurture of these ‘on-going Christian com- 
munities.’ One missionary may work in a field of fifty to a hundred rural 
churches. The total amount of financial aid to such a group of churches, 
together with the salaries of the native supervisors and travelling evan- 
gelists is often less than the salary of one missionary. Appropriations can be 
wisely used, as the experience of many denominations shows, at a point of 
need to stimulate growth and independence, and then be withdrawn from 
the more mature churches to help plant new churches or to nurture the 
younger and weaker groups. A golden mean must be found between the 
kind of aid that weakens and impoverishes, and the withholding of aid to 
local groups or to the program of supervision, which results in deteriora- 
tion of Christian faith and church life. We must not forget that the Nevius 
plan when first tried in Shantung Province largely failed because it did not 
provide adequately for the nurture of local leaders and the development 
of corporate church life. Some aid from outside may be necessary to plant 
and ensure the beginnings of growth. It should be temporary and not 
permanent. And there should be steady progress toward the goal of a 
Church with God-given life from above, but also rooted in the cultural and 
economic soil of its environment and ultimately not only independent, but 
also able to send out new shoots into surrounding communities. The 
reviewer, from his own observation and experience in many provinces of 
China, believes that such a Church is possible even in the poorest rural 
communities, if the principles described in this Report are followed and if 
capable leadership and supervision are assured. 

Two related questions will, we hope, receive consideration in further 
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studies of self-support. One is the relationship between missions and the 
churches which they have founded or aided when funds are withdrawn or 
diverted to other channels. It would be unfortunate if a spiritual relation- 
ship developed over years and decades should be lost when it might become 
a valuable and permanent bond between peoples in the Church Universal. 
Another question has to do with the strengthening of Christian educational 
institutions, including theological schools. These cannot depend entirely, 
any more in the East than in the West, upon ordinary church members’ 
contributions, or even mission appropriations. There is a place here for 
special gifts and for building up adequate endowments, just as in America 
or England, and contributions for such causes should not be limited by 
national boundaries. 

The pastor is even more of a key man in the whole problem of in- 
digenization and church-support than this Report suggests. He must have 
the vision of a Church witnessing to the everlasting Gospel and yet related 
to social and economic needs, serving its own community and also growing 
into spiritual maturity and financial independence. He must have a vital 
understanding of the Christian message and program and also be 
trained in newer techniques of supervision, Christian nurture and com- 
munity service. The younger Churches cannot hope for advance until they 
enlist the services of a larger number of able and consecrated young men 
and women, furnish them with adequate training for creative and fruitful 
service, and give them sacrificial and prayerful support in their self-denying 
work for the Kingdom of Christ. If Christian workers of the next genera- 
tion fulfil these requirements they may be assured of a place in the new 
communities of Africa and Asia, just as teachers, physicians and nurses, 
agriculturists and other social workers are being given increasing recogni- 
tion for their service to society. The facts and implications of this notable 
Report are a definite challenge to theological education in all lands of the 
younger Churches. 


FRANK W. PRICE 
NANKING THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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A WORKING FAITH FOR THE WORLD 


A Workinc Fairu ror THE Worip. By HucH Vernon Wuite. New York: 
Harper. $2.00. 1938. 


[' is good that the Christian should take his bearings in the world 

in which we are now living. It is a world so distracted, so manifestly 
lost, that, if we believe that we have the key of hope in our bosoms it is 
our bounden duty to pluck it forth and try if it indeed fits the lock of the 
dungeon of Doubting Castle. In particular, one who has to do with the 
missionary enterprise is peremptorily called, amid the claims of religions 
old and new, to look to his credentials as an ambassador of Him who 
claims to be the Light of the world. That is what Dr White, as a 
missionary secretary, has properly felt himself constrained to do. Each one 
who does so will have his own particular angle of approach, and it is not 
without significance that Dr White emphasizes in the title of his book the 
fact that the faith he holds by and believes the world needs is a ‘working’ 
faith. It would be of little use to any world if it were not that. 

It is nothing to be condemned in Dr White that he makes use of this 
pragmatist test. There are two methods of evaluation that the Christian 
student may employ when he considers the religions of the world. He 
may form a comparative judgment of them and set them in their order 
accordingly, testing them against each other by the fruits they bear in 
human life. Or on the other hand he may approach them as an apostle, 
one who is convinced that he has been entrusted with a divine message, 
an ambassador in behalf of Christ. Each of these methods of orienting 
Christianity in relation to its rivals has its value and its place. Dr White 
makes use of both, as every missionary should, but perhaps his argument 
would be clearer if he distinguished them more definitely and recognized 
the function of each. In his chapter on ‘the réle of religion in human life’ 
he is thinking of the former method. Elsewhere he makes admirable 
pronouncements in the key of the latter. 

Inevitably, in view of the limits of space, Dr White’s examination of 
the non-Christian religions is summary and includes some hasty generaliza- 
tions. Thus to say that ‘in Hinduism, social structure is the basic element 
of religion’ (p. 42) is surprising, though when he adds, ‘the one ultimate 


mark of membership,’ one can see what he means. Again, to assert that 
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Buddhism (p. 66) ‘never really freed itself from the karma doctrine,’ is 
such an understatement as to be misleading. At the same time his com- 
parison between Christianity and the other religions gets to the root of 
the main differences. One would, however, prefer to emphasize these 
differences otherwise than by saying that they are ‘at least as great as those 
between democracy and fascism in politics’ (p. 97). 

In other contexts Dr White bears emphatic witness to what the 
Christian revelation is in the case of one who views it as a message that 
God has committed to him to proclaim to men. He insists that 


Christian missions is God’s affair, that we, the Church and the missionary, are 
doing something at His behest. . . . We are committed to a Truth which is 
not our own subjective preference but a Truth as objective and as mandatory 
upon the soul of man as scientific truth is upon the mind; we must practise, 
therefore, a determined intolerance of ail that contradicts that Truth (p. 118). 


The relative argument has its own place, but it is a subordinate one, 
and here Dr White recognizes without reservation the absolute authority 
of the Christian revelation. It may relieve some, who suspect the view 
of the missionary enterprise that is most widely prevalent in America of 
being ‘anthropocentric,’ to know that this is Dr White's position and that 
he is far from holding that missionary duty can be defined ‘in terms of 
humanitarian enthusiasm’ (p. 93). He requires that the messenger 
shall ‘confront’ his hearers with the Christian facts. Could Karl Barth 
himself ask for more? 

One could indeed desire that the fact of sin and of the divine judgment 
upon it and the redemption of man from it should have a more positive 
place in Dr White’s statement of what man has to be confronted with. 
That is hardly the relation to these facts that this sentence suggests: 
‘Knowing God as the Christian does it would be unintelligible and 
infinitely dismaying if He did not forgive’ (p. 181). Dr White does not, 
of course, mean to suggest that our intelligence should sit in judgment 
upon the divine action. The whole spirit of this fine book rejects any such 
supposition. It is not with approval that we look upon God's work of 
redemption, but with gratitude and with adoration. Just at this point 
indeed we discover the key to the missionary attitude. The words 
‘gratitude’ and ‘adoration’ describe the attitude that we must all. take 
before God, and invite men to take also. God is not wholly alien in the 
Christian faith, but He is wholly central. At the same time Dr White is 
surely right to claim that ‘the sanctity of human personality’ is a precious 
Christian possession, not ‘postulated,’ indeed, by man but bestowed upon 
him and none the less on that account his. Whether the phrase is ancient 
or modern the thing is true and was sealed to us in the Cross of Christ. 
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Sometimes Dr White seems to think of Christianity too much as a 
system, even as a metaphysic. But when religions become systems they 
tend almost always to be anthropocentric. Man is the system-maker. God 
is the Doer of redemptive acts, and His revelation, as Professor John 
Murray expresses it, is ‘the reflective aspect’ of these acts. The ‘working 
faith’ that Dr White is seeking is faith in a God who works, who is a living 
God, and of that indeed Dr White is fully aware. 


Nico, MACcNICOL 
EDINBURGH 


THE CHURCH IN INDIA 


Tue HERITAGE OF THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN. By a member of the Church of India. 
Maps. Madras: S.P.C.K. in India. Re 1.4. 1938. 


HE Holy Catholic Church must be all of us or it is none of us. . . . We 


ought therefore not to be content to be merely Roman Catholic or 
Anglican or Presbyterian, or whatever it may be, but to try as far as possible 
to enter into our whole heritage (p. 21). 


From that lofty ground the story is here told of the Christian Church 
and the relation to it of the Church in India. It is told with brevity, 
with a real power to interest and with a gracious appreciative spirit shown 
toward all branches of the Church, including those with which the author 
has least in common. What is most important is that it sets out plainly 
for the Indian Church to-day many a lesson from the past which it 
cannot afford to neglect. Good examples are the references to those forms 
of mysticism or of extreme liberalism which at various times have been 
weakening influences. 

Yet, after all, the story seems to the reviewer to be told with a 
certain bias which prevents it from conveying adequately the whole 
heritage. Probably no one mind can do justice to the whole, and others 
will need to show more adequately the contribution made by certain 
branches, especially the non-episcopal, to the life of the Church. That 
seems a pity, because this book nearly makes it unnecessary and is so good 
in its spirit that one hates to disagree with it. As an instance of the bias 
one may notice how little is said in the book about the New Testament 
(possibly taking it for granted, but this is not wise), and how much about 
episcopacy or the guidance to be drawn from what is called the undivided 
Church of the early centuries. 

The emphasis on outward continuity seems to warp the consideration 
of history in spite of a proper appreciation of the crucial importance of 
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history to all Christians. For instance: ‘Before the middle of the second 
century, that is only about fifty years after the deaths of St Peter and 
St Paul, we find that a uniform system (i.e. episcopal system) had become 
established’ (p. 23). But if we take a.p. 64 as a probable date for the 
death of St Paul, fifty years after brings us to 114, a date near to that of 
the latest parts of the New Testament, at which there is no evidence for 
a uniform organization everywhere. Rather, as many scholars including 
some Anglicans have shown, the development of the monarchic episcopate 
varied greatly in different regions. The idea that there had been from the 
beginning a monarchic bishop in every church all over the world is a 
second-century development, read back into earlier history by Irenzus 
and his contemporaries (see, for example, Polycarp’s two Epistles to the 
Philippians, P. N. Harrison). As to discovering systems—presbyterian, 
episcopal or congregationalist—in the primitive Church, the late B. H. 
Streeter could aptly quote from Alice in Wonderland: ‘Everybody has won, 
and all must have prizes.’ 

Again, ‘Episcopal churches believe that there is sufficient evidence in 
the tradition of the Church for an unbroken succession of bishops in 
each church’ (p. 22). But is not that tradition about as late and as reliable 
as the tradition that each of the four Gospels was written as a whole by 
the person whose name it now bears, and that the first was written by 
Matthew in Aramaic? Literary analysis shows that this tradition was 
mistaken, yet nevertheless confirms (see, for example, Hoskyns’ The 
Riddle of the New Testament) the real truth of the historic act of God in 
sending Jesus Christ, a truth which does not need the mistaken tradition 
to support it. May we not say that similarly the tradition of an unbroken 
episcopal succession emerged as a symbol and support of something 
which more careful historical study verifies without its help, namely, the 
vital continuity of the Church from its historic beginning in the act of 
God in sending Jesus Christ? That result, rather than the doubtful historical 
tradition, is what matters, and on that the Church can unite. 

We all believe in one Catholic and Apostolic Church, and our unity 
in it need not depend upon something which is already doubtful and 
which might at any moment be historically disproved. This non-accept- 
ance of the tradition need not mean rejection of the episcopal system, 
which is admitted to be a practical necessity for the uniting of the whole 
organization of the Church. But the author wants more, namely, that 
those who are considering union in South India should accept episcopacy 
in principle on the ground of an interpretation of history which seems 
to them to be precarious. Fortunately the scheme itself makes no such 
demand. 


The great certainty is that from the time of the Ascension onwards 
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there has been a community of men and women of faith so animated by 
the risen Lord as to be His Body. That continuity is precious to us all. 
Can we not realize it, in the South India scheme and in every other plan 
for Christian unity, without some of us being asked to subscribe to 
traditions for which we see inadequate historical evidence? 

There is a curious lapse from the general gracious spirit in the 
reference on page 152 to the origin of the Mar Thoma Syrian Church. 
A completer and fairer account can be found in a new History of the 
Syrian Church in India, by the Rev. F. E. Keay. All the same, this is a 
book of high value which we hope Christian Indians will carefully study. 


G. E. PHILLIPs 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 


THE CHURCH AND PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 


THe CHURCH AND PRIMITIVE PEopLes. By Denys W. T. SHROPSHIRE, C.R., 
B.Litt., D.Phil. Foreword by R. R. Marett, D.Sc., D.Litt. London: 
S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 1938. 

PIONEERS IN PONDOLAND. By Goprrey CaLiaway, S.S.J.E. Foreword by 
J. W. Leary. Illustrated. Map. Lovedale, South Africa: Lovedale 
Press. Obtainable London: Livingstone Press. 5s. 1938. 


R SHROPSHIRE’S is a most valuable book. How far he has succeeded 

in the declared aim of his preface will be known only as the readers 

whom he has in view make the attempt to travel with him through these 

scholarly pages. ‘I have not written,’ he says, ‘for the technically trained, 

but rather for all in any way responsible for the development of a primitive 

people—missionary and administrator, government official and teacher, 

employer and civilian.’ But it will not be long before some of these are 
wrinkling their brows. Take, for example, this from p. 20: 


We may grant with the psycho-analyst the objectivity of custom, and we 
have seen that objectivity for the Bantu includes the supernatural world as 
homogeneous with the natural world. It is to him simply supernatural and 
without dichotomies. He knows little of transcended dichotomy, but only of 
homogeneity and undifferentiation. 


It is, unfortunately, not only the Bantu who ‘knows little of transcended 
dichotomy.’ 

Take it for granted, however, that your intelligence is being treated 
with high respect, and it will soon be apparent that you are in the company 
of one of the most informed and illuminating guides of our day. Dr Shrop- 
shire feels that a full and sensitive study of the primitive on what one 
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might call the ‘south-eastern Bantu horizon’ ought to be of service beyond 
the Bantu (or, indeed, beyond the African) field. Hence the scope of the 
title. He has drawn into service as illustrative material much that lies 
outside the field of his own personal experience. The result is a large body 
of quotation covering southern Africa from the lands of the Ila in Northern 
Rhodesia downwards and going into the western coast areas to include 
both the Berg Damara and the Herero. I think his hope that this broad 
survey of primitive mind in African surroundings may be of use in other 
parts of the world is entirely justifiable. 

It is because of both breadth and depth of insight into the mind 
which is at work behind African eyes and beneath so much that seems 
illogical and nonsensical in African doings that one would emphasize the. 
value of most careful reading of Dr Shropshire’s introductory pages. 
Couple with these pages the two sections on the religious and moral 
value of the beliefs (pp. 333-73) and you have the foundation upon which 
rests the culminating chapter on the Christian approach (pp. 424-41). 
Between these opening and closing sections lies the life of a great if back- 
ward people, displayed with a richness of understanding and balance of 
judgment that is wonderful. The wise liberalism shown here—as, for 
example, in the discussion of polygyny, pp. 392-4—is of value since it is 
not content merely to soliloquize in a liberal manner over things, but to 
‘devise liberal things’ by way of solution. 

In a review which must be brief, it may be best to use space in suggest- 
ing points where this book will arouse constructive debate. Many readers, 
for example, will find themselves pondering over the reiterated view that 
a ‘purely Christocentric’ presentation of religion is inadequate. In fairness 
to Father Shropshire let them at once turn to pp. 439-41 before putting 
his book regretfully aside. It may well be that to many, as to the reviewer, 
there came again the cri de coeur of Kagawa: ‘Come to us not in the 
Dominican but in the Franciscan manner, and all barriers will go down 
before you!’ But here at any rate, on the pages mentioned, will be found 
that view of ‘Faith’ and ‘Gospel’ for which many stand. 

Another point, of a different sort: it was something of a disappoint- 
ment to find the old phrase ‘ancestor-worship’ continually used without 
any suggestion of its misleading nature. In the very section on “The 
Communal Aspect’ where one would have expected some hint of the 
fact that the relationship between (as we say) the living and the dead is, 
in Bantu Africa, a relationship of continuing conference and not of ‘wor- 
ship,’ we have a Zulu ‘prayer’ quoted, in which it is perfectly obvious 
that the atmosphere of the village ‘talking-place’ is still maintained at 
‘the graves.’ “The son reproves the father’ is a description impossible of 
‘worship’ but absolutely typical of the continuing conference or conclave 
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relationship found everywhere in Bantu Africa. And it is important that 
we get this new idea widely understood, since so long as we use such words 
as ‘worship’ or ‘prayer’ in connexion with ancestral relationship, just so 
long do we delay full understanding. 

I should much have liked also to see a final touch put to the section 
(pp. 380-3) on the historical aspect of the marriage usage. It is a tremend- 
ous help to the Christian dealing with a Bantu marriage usage not simply 
to realize that, in Africa, we have before our eyes in contemporary life 
the whole sweep of evolutionary progress from a matricentric to a patri- 
centric stage, but to realize also that in Christian marriage there comes 
to Africa the natural next step. Christian marriage involves equal responsi- 
bility for the new home by both of the groups from which the contracting 
parties are taken. In it the age-long struggle between mother-right and 
father-right sinks to rest and the complicated Bantu phenomenon of 
‘in-law hostility’ disappears. Incidentally also the whole structure of the 
lobolo principle is re-designed. Christian marriage ceases to be seen as a 
foreign and alien novelty but to be actually the goal towards which the 
whole evolutionary process of African marriage usage has been striving. 

Yet if one were to go into all the points upon which this fine book 
raises comment and query as well as gratitude and praise, the allotted 
space would be far exceeded. Among the many books of value that have 
come out of Africa in recent years this one is quite outstanding. 

Turning to Father Callaway’s latest book from the land of the Pondos 
in the north-west section of the Transkeian Territories, immediately 
below the southern border of Natal, we are among different material. As 
time passes we are getting, paradoxically enough, more and clearer light 
upon all that lies behind the missionary as we know him to-day. So much 
was hidden in private letters and reports, three-quarters of a century ago. 
So much was prevented from leaking out into common knowledge for 
reasons of statecraft and politics. 

In these days when the missionary is so often assailed for stereotyping 
a narrowly academic education upon backward peoples, it is useful, too, 
to read: 


I well remember that when we first started industrial training, such as 
spinning and weaving, the government would not even look at it. Their inspectors 
were authorized to demand compliance with the European syllabus for primary 
schools, and nothing more (p. 193). 


It was a dour old Scot sitting in authority at the Cape who was 
responsible for that, but Father Callaway’s gracious record inflicts no 
wounds, upon either the living or the dead. 

When a man whose own life has been so wholly entwined with the life 
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of his adopted land sits down to unseal for us the ancient records, he 
attempts a most valuable service. Where this is done out of such full 
knowledge and with such balanced sympathies as here for Pondoland, we 
have something for which to be very grateful. 

The scope of the book is, on the whole, within the limits set by the 
title. It is the story of pioneer Pondoland and—apart from four sections to 
be referred to below—is concerned with the foundation of the Anglican 
mission in the territory and brings the story up to a point roughly twenty- 
five years ago, the earlier Wesleyan occupation being fully acknowledged 
and appreciated. This historical retrospect—throughout the whole of which 
the name of Callaway in two generations refuses to be hidden, however 
much the author tries—is full of interest, not least for its light upon the 
Pondo chiefs and people. The opening chapters, too, covering the earliest 
fifteenth and sixteenth century Portuguese explorers and shipwrecked 
castaways, add much to the general interest. 

In addition, however, to the main body of his material, Father 
Callaway has included four chapters whose titles speak for themselves. 
They are: ‘A Conflict of Cultures,’ “Training in Self-Government,’ 
‘The Coloured People of Pondoland’ and “Ihe Ultimate Aim.’ Here 
is much wisdom, and—particularly in the second—considerable en- 
lightenment. 

Eight admirable illustrations deserve a word of praise to themselves. 
So also, I think, does the mission press at Lovedale for the whole 
production. 


CULLEN YOUNG 
LONDON 


MORE ABOUT THE CHAGGA 


Die STAMMESLEHREN DER DscCHAGGA. Von BRUNO GUTMANN. 3. (Schluss-) 
Band. Miinchen: Beck. RM. 36. 1938. 

UNTER DEM TRUTZBAUM: Eine Einkehr in Moschi am Kilimandjaro. Von BruNo 
Gutmann. Bilder. Leipzig: Evang.-Luth.-Mission. RM. 2. 1938. 


5 epee GUTMANN has been for years well known as a reliable 
and authoritative interpreter of primitive African tribal custom; 
few if any have penetrated so deeply as he into the ties which exist between 
race and religion. We have here the third and last volume of his life’s work, 
which many were eagerly awaiting and which not only completes the whole 
work but is in many respect its crown. 
This volume deals with marriage lore and the vital powers of the 
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Chagga which are believed to depend largely upon the blessing and help 
given by the ‘God-man,’ whom the people see embodied in the snow cap 
of Kilimanjaro—Mount Kibo. Hence every young couple are earnestly 
admonished to keep their eyes on the mountain during the marriage 
ceremonies. 

As in the two earlier volumes, the Chagga text is printed followed by a 
free German translation. Like the first two volumes this also is in two 
sections: the first deals with marriage lore and the many symbolical actions 
bound up with the marriage contract (pp. 1-540); the second with the 
ceremony called ‘the great marriage’ which takes place about two months 
before the young wife’s first confinement and is carried out with elaborate 
rites. It is impossible here to go into the details of all the teaching given, 
but warnings against special sins of the Chagga (inhospitality, drunkenness 
and so forth) are continually stressed. Also there is frequent reference to 
the honour which should be shown to elders. 

But all these admonitions are only adjuncts to what is the heart of the 
marriage instruction, namely, solicitude for the child, which begins before 
birth. It is continually impressed upon the young couple that man as an 
individual is nothing, that he is man in the full meaning of the word only 
as a member of his clan and tribe. Their task, or rather duty, is then to 
maintain and increase the tribe. The husband especially must take the 
most loving care of his wife during the whole period of her pregnancy, 
since it is the wife who has to bear the pain (‘this is the woman’s battle- 
field’). What impresses me most in all the attention directed to the natural 
process of generation is the reverence which marks every speech and song 
about the growth of the as-yet-unborn child. 

The beginning of life is to the Chagga a secret which the understanding 
cannot grasp, and which becomes possible only through the ‘One in 
Heaven.’ The religious element which permeates ail the marriage lore 
can be understood only by realizing that fact; and life can begin only as 
the young husband regards as a duty the offering of his morning prayer: 


O Thou in Heaven, who createst the new generation, I pray Thee make me 
great, let me grow strong like Mount Kibo, let me obtain offspring, as Kibo 
obtained offspring in Mawensi.! 


On looking back through the book, one is full of gratitude to the author, 
who has for decades steadfastly pursued the difficult task of creating a 
work which can never be surpassed for thoroughness and trustworthiness, 
as regards African research into tribal custom. And in our gratitude the 
editor, Professor Dr F. Krueger, must be included, for recognizing the 
value of Bruno Gutmann’s work, without which its publication would 


1 Mawensai is the second highest peak of Kilimanjaro. 
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hardly have been possible. Dr Krueger adds a welcome Epilogue to this 
third volume. 

Only a Gutmann could have written a book like the second under 
review, which delves so deeply into the secrets of tribal life. Every page 
bears witness to his close ties of understanding with the Chagga and their 
country, which has become his second home. It is not only of great interest 
but highly instructive to see how clear-sightedly and surely he utilized 
the tribal ties of clan, age-classes and so on in building up the Christian 
community, so that the Chagga could feel themselves at home in it. His 
masterly skill with symbolic forms found a wide field in which to work. 

The tree from which the book takes its title is a giant tree on his 
mission land, the sole remaining tree of a large sacred plantation. Its 
defiant withstanding of all the onslaughts of the great storms which sweep 
down Kilimanjaro is to Gutmann a symbol of the invincible resistance of 
Christ to all attacks of the enemy. 

Any missionary, not only those in Africa, would gain from giving careful 
study to this little book, for it can teach him the difficult art of reaching 
the heart of a racial or tribal life other than his own. 

K. ROEHL 

K6NIGSWINTER 





SOUTH AFRICAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


NaTIVE VOCATIONAL TRAINING: A Study of Conditions in South Africa, 
1652-1936. By A. D. Dopp, M.Ed. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. 28. 6d. 
1938. 
6 Siegen little book deals with the growth and development of the 
agricultural, industrial and domestic training of the African 
within the four provinces of the Union of South Africa. For each province 
it gives a brief survey of both past and present conditions, backed up as 
far as possible by some carefully compiled statistics. There is one illumin- 
ating chapter on ‘the ex-students,’ in which the value of the work done 
by the training institutions is put to the test of results. In this sphere it 
must have been difficult to gather reliable statistics, and the author is to 
be complimented for what he has done in this way. 

One could wish that the final chapter on the general aims and position 
of vocational training could have been extended to a wider discussion, 
dealing more particularly with the widely varying conditions of Native 
life within the Union. According to the Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Native Education, 1935-36, “There are to-day not less than 
two million Natives outside reserves, mostly in service on European 
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farms, and hundreds of thousands of completely detribalized Natives in 
urban areas.’ As the author’s conclusions deal mainly with the Native 
territories of the Cape it leaves the book a little unbalanced. On the other 
hand, the historical portion of the book does show that by far the greater 
proportion of vocational training has developed in the Cape. 

On the whole, however, this book shows that, in spite of the valuable 
advice and help given from time to time by the education departments 
and in spite of the sacrifices of the missions which have had to bear the 
greater part of the burden, the industrial training of the African has 
developed very slowly. What is the reason? It can be put down largely 
to the African’s lack of aim in life. Two years ago, in the Orange Free 
State Standard vi examination, the candidates were given a choice of four 
subjects for their essay, of which one was: ‘What I want to do when I 
leave school.’ Out of over nine hundred candidates less than one hundred, 
the majority of whom were girls, chose this as their subject, and scarcely 
one of these showed any clear aim of what he or she wanted to do in life. 
As the average age of these pupils was over seventeen, one would expect, 
in comparison with Europeans of the same age, that some definite aim or 
interest in their future work would be developing. 

The reasons for this lack of aim can be seen fairly clearly from a study 
of Mr Dodd’s book. One reason is the natural aimlessness of a people 
who are nowhere far removed from a pastoral life. This of course explains 
how difficult it has been found to induce the Natives of the territories 
to improve their agricultural methods. 

Another reason brought out clearly is the lack of opportunity for the 
trained Native to use the skill he has gained. The causes of this are two- 
fold: firstly, the low economic condition of the Africans as a whole, which 
debars the trained man (or woman) from exercising his craft among his 
own people; and secondly, there is the attitude of the European towards 
any sort of competition from Native tradesmen. This can best be illus- 
trated by quoting again from the Report of the Interdepartmental 
Committee, whose compilers with the best will in the world were com- 
pelled to say: 


Having regard to the present attitude of the European towards the employ- 
ment of Natives in industry, where skilled or even semi-skilled labour is used, 
it seems inevitable that the educationist in South Africa must pursue a ‘ca’ 
canny’ policy in regard to the training of Native boys, and to this extent must 
turn his back upon sound educational principle. 


To some extent it may be for the best if education departments and 
missions have for a time to ‘ca’ canny’ in regard to vocational training. 
After all, the general aimlessness of the African, shown even in spheres 
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(e.g. agriculture) where there is scope for the exercise of his training, is 
fundamentally more serious than the economic bar to progress which we 
hope will be only temporary. State and Church must see to it that all 
education is ‘vocational’ in the Christian meaning of the word. 

But, in conclusion, Mr Dodd’s final sentence is worth quoting: 

There will be no advance until the European realizes that an improvement 


in the economic state of the Native is to the advantage of South Africa, and that 
the surest means to that end is an effective system of education. 


Howarp B. Preece, S.S.M. 
Mopperpoort, SoutH AFRICA 





CHINESE AFFAIRS 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA: A survey of the recent history and present circumstances of 


the Republic of China. By Sir Eric Te1cHman. Maps. London: Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 1938. 


Cuina Marcues Towarps THE Cross. By Eart Cressy. New York: Friendship 
Press. 25 cents. 1938. ; 

Tue Voice oF THE CHURCH IN CurNa: A collection of documents. Preface by 
Dom P.-C, Lou Tsenc-Tsianc. London: Longmans, Green. 3s. 6d. 1938. 

CHRISTIANS IN ACTION: A record of work in war-time China. By Seven MIssion- 
aries. End-paper map. London: Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 1939. 


ages is nothing startling about the plain and homely title of Sir Eric 
Teichman’s Affairs of China, but it is a book of unusual merit. The 
author, retired in England after a lifetime in the East, sits down to write 


a true and objective account of China’s recent history and present circumstances, 
an outline drawn from his personal experiences during the past thirty years, in 
the hope of rendering the news from China more intelligible to the uninformed 
reader of the daily press. 


If China’s ‘history and present circumstances’ be confined to the 
problems and perils of her foreign relations and their reaction on Chinese 
politics, then Sir Eric’s purpose is admirably fulfilled. For here the en- 
quiring reader does discover genuine clues to the various thorny questions 
that have irritated and aroused both Chinese and Westerners alike. 

The thread is well described as 


the record of the efforts of the leaders of the Chinese people to build up a new 
China out of the ruins of the old; of their fight to claim for China a place of 
equality amongst the nations of the world; and of the development of the tragic 
but inevitable conflict between resurgent China and the ambitions of Japan. 


The opening historical prelude describes the aggression of the western 
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nations and Japan, their scrambles for spheres of influence, the establish- 
ment of the nominal Republic, the leadership of Sun Yat-sen, the rise of 
the Kuomintang (the National People’s Party), its temporary association 
with communism and its stupendous task of reconstruction. While in 1928 
China seemed in a state of disintegration and decay, 


less than tén years later a measure of unity had been achieved, banditry had 
everywhere decreased, the finances and the currency had been straightened out, 
commerce and industry had been revived, new measures of public health and 
education had been initiated, thousands of miles of new motor roads had been 
constructed and the foundations of a new China had been firmly laid. But at 


every step forward towards unity and reconstruction China and the Kuomintang 
met with blows and obstruction from Japan. 


The whole book is a skilful and honest picture of China’s efforts to 
extricate herself from the various forms of western tutelage and internal 
confusion by the development of a strong and competent central govern- 
ment, up to the time of Japan’s violent interference with the new régime. 
There are outspoken chapters on the policy and attitude of the various 
western nations in China. Anti-Japanese boycotts and agitation in China 
are described as the ‘direct results of Japan’s political aggression,’ and 
one of the causes of the present conflict as ‘Japan’s failure to move with 
the times.’ 

While Britain is viewed as ‘China’s best and oldest friend,’ Sir Eric 
speaks with candour of the average Englishman of Shanghai and the treaty 
ports who ‘conveyed to his Chinese fellow-citizens an impression of aloof 
complacency, and an irritating assumption of racial superiority.’ The 
British merchant is generally prepared 


to rest content with the sports, pastimes and amenities of existence in the treaty 
ports, waiting for his compradore to bring business to his door, while the German 


is wandering in the far interior seeking out contracts or collecting goods for 
export. 


Chapters 6 to 13 provide clear and convincing studies of the vexed 
questions bearing on the foreign trade relations of China—the unequal 
treaties, tariff autonomy, the Boxer indemnity, the treaty ports, foreign 
garrisons, and the unique administrative problems of Shanghai. The useful 
study of loans and consortium, with chapters on army and aviation, cur- 
rency and wireless and other subjects, makes expert knowledge interesting 
and accessible to the lay mind. 

Too much must not be expected in one book, but are there not also 
other ‘affairs of China’ quite as profound and significant for the ‘ recent 
history and present circumstances’ of China, such as the New Thought 
tide, the swift social changes, the rivalry of eastern and western cultures, 
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the reform and experiment in education, the displacement of Confucian 
ethics, the new Buddhism, the progress of Christianity ? 

The writer says that British policy has always first and last aimed at the 
furtherance of British trade. Is he, however, conscious of no more generous 
aim than this? Is there no commerce of the spirit, no interchange of social 
and religious ideals? Have we no mutual appreciation of each other’s 
thought and education and literature? Three other books before me speak 
in vivid terms of this traffic in religious experience and adventure. 

China Marches Towards the Cross is a generous pamphlet of some 
seventy pages giving a clear and arresting picture of the Christian move- 
ment in China in its many phases during the war up to August 1938. The 
material is drawn from letters, reports and conversations of people from all 
parts of China. It is a most valuable compendium of fact, incident and 
statistics, giving reliable, objective information often inaccessible and 
difficult to verify. It can be warmly recommended. 

The Voice of the Church in China is a collection of documents: largely 
pastoral letters, circular letters or appeals by Roman Catholic dignitaries 
regarding the issues of the present war and the need for the relief of distress. 
They have importance as official pronouncements, but lack the valuable 
evidence of concrete pictures of the life and activities of the Church in 
China now. Is it not possible to collect some permanent record of the 
magnificent service rendered there by Roman Catholics such as Father 
Jacquinot, Bishop Galvin, Father Pigott and many others? 

No one with imagination could read Christians in Action and remain 
unmoved. This record of work in war-time China, edited by Ronald Rees, 
is written with remarkable restraint—the restraint of those who have seen 
unutterable things and, alongside Chinese friends, have endured greatly 
and loved greatly. These seven documents come from different parts of 
China but the tale is the same—the invincible spirit of man, particularly 
the man of Christ, unbroken by devastating violence and unparalleled 
suffering. There is seen the faith to live ‘in company with pain and fear 
and bloodshed—miserable train,’ and furthermore to ‘turn necessity to 
glorious gain,’ to serve with unyielding sympathy the endless succession of 
stricken wounded and homeless refugees, to steady the morale of the 
nation, to give it poise and confidence in the day of storm, and foresight 
regarding perils that will follow in the wake of war. If Mr Timperley’s 
What War Means filled one with horror, this short volume gives one pride 
in the Church in China that can sing, ‘Oh be joyful in the Lord,’ as bombs 
explode, and discover afresh the veritable Peace of God in the midst of 
violent air-raids. This is emphatically a book not to borrow but to possess. 


S. H. Drxon 
LONDON 
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THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


WHERE NOW, LITTLE Jew? By Macnus Hermansson. Translated from Swedish 
by C. Djurklou and M. Weisman. New York: Bonnier. $2.50. 1938. 


HIS is a book of goodwill. It is even more. The author knows that 

in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female, neither Jew nor 

Greek. He knows that only the message of Christ crucified can help a 
world torn by fear and hatred. 

Moved by compassion for the sixteen to eighteen millions of Jews 
now living, he tried to find the solution of their tragic fate of oppression, 
But before giving his remedy, he had to diagnose the causes, and he came 
to this two-sided conclusion: if the so-called Christians were all real 
disciples of Christ, and the Jews too, there would be an end to all hate 
and war and oppression. 

So far I agree with him. But he goes on: “The solution of the Jewish 
problem lies in assimilation; if the Jews give up the Talmud, their diabolical 
hatred of Jesus Christ’ (p. 230) and their arrogance, fed by Talmud 
study, that they are ‘God’s chosen people,’ the way out of persecution 
would be free. Therefore no Zionism that feeds on Jew hatred, no revival 
of Hebrew language and of culture founded on and expressed in that 
language avails, because no such thing exists as a Jewish race and a Jewish 
nation. And there will be peace if Jews and non-Jews will no longer be 
misled by Talmudic distinctions. And here I disagree as strongly as I agreed 
on the first point. I even wonder how it is possible that the author has 
written his book (at least has authorized the translation) after the Oxford con- 
ference and all we have learned from Nazism and Fascism in recent years. 

The grave concern of all the Oxford reports and discussions was the 
prevailing world-wide secularization. Christians must know that they 
are a minority, in most countries a feeble minority. The latest develop- 
ments in the totalitarian States have only confirmed that view. I write 
on the day after Biirckel’s attack on Christendom in connexion with the 
pillage of the archbishop’s palace in Vienna. Is it not unreal, in view of 
these things, to reproach the Roman Catholic leaders in Germany that 
they ‘have not hitherto tried to work for, and still less have achieved, any 
moderation of the Jewish policy’ (p. 275)? 

If we wish to understand modern anti-Semitism we must know, in 
the first place, that in its deepest core it is not enmity against a race and 
against a social and intellectual class (these causes exist also, but they 
are not the most powerful), but against the world of scriptural thought, 
in the New as well as in the Old Testament. The whole series of Friends 
of Europe} publications could be quoted to show that. And the bare 

1 Issued by Friends of Europe, 122 St Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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facts affirm it. If the seven hundred thousand Jews now living in Germany 
and Austria ! were converted into believers on Christ, it would change 
nothing in their suffering and persecution. Or, if there were change, it 
would be for the worse. For, as far as worldly questions are concerned, 
the twelve hundred thousand ‘non-Aryan Christians’ have to face a harder 
fate than the Jews. So when Hermansson says, in a polemic against the 
German theologian Kittel, that there are no differences in Christ, that 
this is ‘an historical conception belonging to the past which has no con- 
nexion with our time,’ he should know that this would hold only in a 
truly Christian world; it certainly does not hold for the neo-heathen world, 
to which belong the great powers of this century, as the last few months 
have shown anew. 

But even from the biblical point of view I cannot agree with a great 
part of the author’s statements. He is not only a Bible reader, but the Bible 
has a certain authority for him. But I could not find, in reading this book, 
how far that authority is leading his views. I wonder whether he ever 
has read Romans Ix—x1, and what he makes of it. There can be no doubt, 
so far as I can see, that it was the full conviction of St Paul that there 
will be and ought to be a Jewish people till the end of this aeon, and the 
same is true of all the prophets of the Old Testament. Karl Barth has gone 
so far as to say that the existence of this ‘chosen people’ among all the 
other peoples is the only possible ‘natural-theological’ proof of God’s 
existence.? Be that as it may, the assertion that the unique position of 
Israel in the world can be adhered to only on a basis of Talmudic arrogance 
appears open to strong criticism. Of course, what the Old and New 
Testaments teach on this uniqueness is no ground for arrogance; on the 
contrary, it teaches humility. (See Amos 111, 2: ‘You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth: therefore I will punish you for all your 
iniquities.’) 

And there is still a third reason why I cannot agree either with the 
author’s diagnosis or with his remedy. He over-estimates out of all pro- 
portion the influence of the Talmud on contemporary Jewry. Even in 
orthodox synagogical circles there is a revival of essential Old Testament 
thinking among the younger generation. And those who live under the 
authority of the Bible as a whole would not find it difficult to live in peace 
with the followers of Abraham, Isaiah and Jeremiah. By far the greater 
part of modern Jewry cannot drop the Talmud for the simple reason 
that they no longer know anything about it. Secularization, so strong 
within Christendom, has gained an even greater influence within Jewry. 


11 take the figures given by the Bishop of Chichester to the Larvik meeting of the 
World Alliance of Churches. 


® Kirchliche Dogmatik I, 2, pp. 566-7. 
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And here in a nutshell is the whole problem of modern anti-Semitism, 
and at the same time the reason why this book of goodwill lacks a sense 
of reality and makes no contribution to the solution. In contrast to the 
pogroms and persecutions of former days, modern anti-Semitism is not 
a warfare and struggle between Christians and Jews in any religious 
sense. It is bitter warfare between secularized and baptized Jews on one 
side and the adherents of the neo-heathenism of our days, even if they 
nominally still belong to a Christian church. And the Christian message 
in this world where Christendom is openly recognized as a minority will 
give inexpressible strength and hope to those individuals within Jewry 
who are reached by it, but the Jewish problem as a whole will not be 
changed by it. The persecution of the Jews by the adherents of the neo- 
heathenism will only be the first act of the drama that will lead further 
to the persecution of all Christians within the power of the new forces 
of anti-Christ. 


Pu. KoHNSTAMM 
ERMELO 





ZOROASTRIANISM 


Tue RELIGION OF THE Goon LIFE: ZOROASTRIANISM. By R. P. Masant. Foreword 
by Joun McKenzie. London: Allen & Unwin. 6s. 1938. 


HIS book is to be recommended to students who wish to make first 
acquaintance with the main tenets and practices of the Parsis. 

Mr Masani does not write for the scholar already versed in Zoroastrian- 

ism, or who possesses the larger works on the subject. He makes this clear: 


I lay no claim to originality or research, I have drawn freely on the existing 
works on the subject, particularly on the splendid contribution made to the 
store of Zoroastrian lore by the late Sir Jivanji Modi . . . and by Dr Dastur 
M. N. Dhalla. 


The second part of the book, concerning ceremonies and customs, 
is admittedly an abridgment of Dr Modi’s work on this subject. Never- 
theless, this does not detract from the value of the book for the beginner, 
as Mr Masani has well assimilated the findings of the experts and lays 
them at the feet of the student who seeks a clear introduction to this 
highly ethical religion. The book is sponsored by Dr John McKenzie, 
ex-vice-chancellor of Bombay University, who persuaded the author 
to give talks on the Zoroastrian religion to a group of Christian students. 
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In a foreword Dr McKenzie pays due tribute to the splendid ideals and 
public spirit of the Parsi community. 

Mr Masani is cautious in all his judgments. He takes no stand on the 
vexed question of the Prophet’s date, except in saying ‘we may have to go 
back at least 2600 years to trace the background of the Prophet’s creed.’ 
He will surely forgive us for wishing that he had more often given us his 
own opinion. One would, in fact, seldom gather from the book itself that 
Mr Masani is a Parsi. The purpose of the book doubtless precluded much 
personal treatment and the traditional beliefs of the Parsis are presented 
without comment. It would, however, be interesting and instructive to 
know how many of the traditional Parsi beliefs are held seriously by 
modern adherents. The Parsis certainly follow the ‘religion of the good 
life,’ their watchwords are ‘do good’ and ‘resist evil,’ but what authority 
do they now give to the ancient traditions of the Iranian faith? The cere- 
monies of their religion remain almost unchanged throughout the centuries, 
as do their eternal pillars of ‘pure thought,’ ‘pure words,’ ‘pure deeds,’ 
but is there a modern intellectual approach to the application of ethical 
standards? Does the truth revealed to Zoroaster need re-interpretation in 
the light of the changed conditions of to-day? Whilst truth remains 
imperishable, the colour of its garb must ever change. These questions a 
Parsi alone can answer, and it is to be hoped that Mr Masani in a future 
volume will find time to deal with these wider issues which so vitally 
affect the spiritual horizon of his faith. 

In the meanwhile, we must thank him for a good book. 


JoHNn W. WATERHOUSE 
LONDON 





WOMEN AND CHRISTIANITY 


WOMEN AND THE Way: A Symposium. New York: Friendship Press. 50 cents 
and $1.00. 1938. 


HE aim of this book is to show what Christianity and women 
have done for one another. It has a prologue, an epilogue and ten 
essays, each dealing with a country or a continent, and each, with one 
exception, written by a woman national. A better selection of outstanding 
Christian writers could not have been made. The areas are Africa, China, 
Chosen, Europe, Great Britain, India, Japan, the Near East, the Philippine 
Islands and the two Americas. The essays vary in workmanship but all 
bear marks of thought and careful preparation. The ablest is that which 
looked most impossible, for the writer on Europe, while keeping mainly 
to her own small country, has succeeded in making a remarkably sound 
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general presentation of the situation in that varied continent. The result 
is a fresh and really useful book, well worth reading and keeping for 
reference. 

The epilogue sounds a note happily untouched before. It suggests, 
though it stops short of asserting, that if all the world were women, the 
world would be a better place. ‘Soft-spoken, plausible, short-sighted 
leaders of each nation’ may ‘fasten us women to crosses,’ or ‘give foolish 
orders to silence us,’ or ‘wreak their wrath upon us,’ but ‘we women are 
the proper guardians of the race.’ Not so say the other writers. They extol 
the growing together-ness of men and women. They would choose to be 
part of the whole rather than the whole of any part. 


G. A. GOLLOCK 
LONDON 





MISSIONARY CLERGY UNION CONGRESS 


AcTEs DU 4e CONGRES NATIONAL DE L’U.M.C.: Les Missions et l’4me indigéne. 
Paris: Dillen. Frs 12. 1938. 


apes Union Missionnaire du Clergé de France is a Roman Catholic 

organization of recent date. Its aim is primarily to acquaint the 
clergy of France more intimately with the work of missions, that they may 
also be enabled to intensify the interest of their flock in the great missionary 
task of the Church. 

The fourth congress of the Union was held in Paris on the occasion 
of the World Exhibition from July 27th to 29th, 1937, and the addresses 
then delivered have been published in this small volume, which will be 
of interest to the readers of the Review as its central theme resembles 
that of the Madras meeting: the Church in its indigenous environment. 

The first lecture deals with the problem of unity and richness of 
natural diversity within the Roman Catholic Church. Its value lies in a 
clear and vivid theological exposition of the Catholic doctrine on the 
matter. The second paper shows the importance of the development of an 
indigenous clergy for the integration of the Church in mission lands. It 
emphasizes the fact that the question of an indigenous priesthood is one 
not only of numbers but also of quality. 

The third address shows by what means priests in France can help 
missionaries and indigenous priests. Impressive figures prove that in 
spite of rapid progress in the development of an indigenous priesthood in 
French colonies during the last decade, it is still entirely insufficient. 

The fourth paper attempts to harmonize certain ideas of the post-war 
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period, as they centred in the League of Nations, with Catholic doctrine. 
And the fifth aims at stimulating fervour for missions by giving examples 
of remarkable progress made in certain regions—the figures referring to 
Ruanda-Urundi are astounding. 

The last lecture shows the place art has always had in the propagation 
of the Gospel by the Catholic Church. The ancient tradition of spiritual 
exchange between Orient and Occident, including an exchange in religious 
artistic expression, is emphasized. A number of instances, ancient as well 
as modern, of indigenous Christian art are mentioned. 

Those who are able to read French will find useful information here 
about data as well as thought in the Roman Catholic missionary world 
of to-day. 

O. IsERLAND 

FREIBURG 





JOHANNES WARNECK 


WerreT Eure Netze Avs: Erinnerungen von Johannes Warneck. Berlin: 
Martin Warneck. M. 5. 1938. 


b ger rary WARNECK has been one of the leading and out- 

standing German missionaries for the last generation. Born a 
son of the famous Professor Gustav Warneck, from his student days it 
was his definite purpose to devote his life to a missionary career. He has 
had an exceptional chance of serving in almost every place and order 
available for a German missionary. The twenty-seven years of his work 
in the foreign field were spent among the Bataks of Sumatra, in co- 
operation with his older friend and leader, Ludwig Nommensen, who had 
the wonderful experience of founding by far the greatest single evangelical 
national church of the Protestant missionary movement. 

Warneck began as a pioneer in a lonely station on the island Samosir 
in the Toba lake which at that time was almost unknown. The people 
were raw heathen, just emerging from cannibalism and the most degraded 
forms of paganism. His second station was on the southern shore of the 
lake, where in a comparatively short time a Christian congregation of two 
thousand souls were brought into the Church and needed the most 
careful pastoral supervision and spiritual nourishment. His third station 
was Pansurnapitu, at that time one of the centres of the young Batak 
Church. Here he conducted the teachers’ training school and the theo- 
logical seminary combined. His fourth post was the presidency of the 
rapidly growing Batak Church, where he had the delicate task of leading 
the intelligent but self-conscious Batak nation from the stage of paternal 
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care under Ludwig Nommensen into that of modern tendencies and 
aspirations, without lessening their spiritual fervour. 

At wide intervals between these four appointments in Sumatra he held 
important positions in Germany. He was one of the secretaries of the 
Rhenish Missionary Society, tutor in foreign missions at the Theological 
Seminary of Bethel bei Bielefeld and, finally, the highly trusted director 
of the Rhenish Missionary Society. His life was therefore exceptionally 
full of missionary and spiritual experience. It is touching to see with how 
modest a pen he tells this rich story. In spite of his acknowledged and 
surpassing leadership in missionary affairs he always remained the same 
modest, pure-hearted Christian who almost instinctively inspired confi- 
dence in all with whom he came in touch. So his biography is an exceed- 
ingly interesting story of a full missionary life told with surprising 
simplicity. 

Jutrus RICHTER 

BERLIN 





GUY BULLEN 
Guy Buen. By His Frienps. London: Highway Press. 5s. 1938. 


ec most interesting thing in this interesting little life of the first 

Assistant Bishop in Egypt and the Sudan is the variety of the 
people who have contributed to it. There is a foreword by the Governor- 
General of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and the contributors of the main 
chapters are the Lay Dean of Downing College, three vicars and a member 
of the Sudan Administrative Service. I hope the anonymous editor is of 
the world, for that would tip the balance exactly as one feels, after reading 
the book, that in a life of Guy Bullen it ought to be tipped. 

For he was a notable, perhaps more than notable, believer in the 
possibility and the need of close—more, cordial—co-operation between 
Church and State in Africa. And this co-operative spirit expressed itself 
in real human friendliness. There must have been very little of the revolt- 
ing heartiness of the ‘professional’ padre about him; and none at all of the 
even more revolting priggishness. 

I take more or less at random some of the things said, which together 
make a singularly attractive picture of a missionary and a bishop: 

“You felt in him that all the barriers were down.’ From an African: ‘He 
loved and enjoyed doing things for the benefit of others.’ ‘He was quite 
incapable of being either “pi” or “‘precious”.’ ‘He was worldly, if the 
parables of the Synoptic Gospels are worldly.’ ‘I wonder if Guy ever 
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knew how much we all admired his coming to Zaria races, as he did and 
when he did’ (on Saturdays not Sundays). The African quoted already 
was once his house boy. His tribute is a beautiful one: 


Bishop Bullen was never haughty or considered himself too big for his 
African friends. Often would he sit under a tree with boys about the age of 
fifteen or twenty, conversing on various subjects, and he was never tired of en- 
lightening each individual. . . . From that time it has been in my mind that 
if ever I were to get married, I would try and live as happily as that. . . . 


It is the more interesting to read, therefore, that ‘Guy had no natural love 
or attraction towards the Africans as such.’ 

It may be supposed that the changes in missionary policy, to which 
reference is made in the chapter on Nigeria, will some day be described 
with greater detail than in this book is considered seemly. 

When on December 6th, 1937, the aeroplane in which Guy Bullen was 
travelling crashed between Malakal and Juba, the Church in Africa lost a 
leader of great natural charm, great practical ability and many other 
talents, integrated into a real person, devoted to the service of Christ and 
his brethren. 

C. K. WILLIAMs 

Fowey 
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Memories of Charles de Foucauld, Explorer and Hermit, seen in his 
Letters. By Georges Gorée. Trans. by Donald Attwater. (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 1938.) This book gives a most living picture 
of the heroic Charles de Foucauld. It consists mainly of extracts from his 
diary and hitherto unpublished letters; there is no padding, and Fr. de 
Foucauld as he reveals himself in his letters is far more impressive than 
any amount of biographical laudation. His methods were simple, and 
included intense study of the language—he translated the first book 
published in the Tuareg language, the Gospels. He showed the people 
‘that we Christians love them.’ His whole attitude was summed up in his 
own phrase: ‘See Jesus in every human being and behave accordingly.’ 
The translation is admirably done, the reader forgets that it is a trans- 
lation. 

G. 


M, P. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. Hersert H. Farmer, D.D., is Professor of Systematic Theo- 
logy at Westminster College, Cambridge. He was a prominent figure at 
the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State, and took a 


leading share in the work of the section on “The Faith by which the 
Church Lives’ at the Tambaram Meeting. 





The Rev. ArcHIBALD C. Craic, D.D., is Chaplain to the University 
of Glasgow. His is the first of two articles written by delegates at 
Tambaram prominent in church life in the West but without previous 
knowledge of the International Missionary Council. The other will be 
written by the Rt Rev. Henry Hosson, D.D., Bishop of Southern Ohio. 





The Hon. J. D. RuerNaLytt Jones is a member of the South African 
Senate representing the Natives of the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
and well known for his leadership in the Joint Councils which have 
played so large a part in racial reconciliation in South Africa. 





Miss Constance E. Papwick needs no introduction to the readers 
of the Review. She is Secretary of the Central Literature Committee for 
Moslems and is at present working in Jerusalem. 





Miss Mina TEMBEKA SoGa is engaged in teaching and social work 


in the Cape Province. She was a delegate from South Africa to the 
Tambaram Meeting. 





Professor S. K. Rupra is Professor of Economics and Proctor at the 
University of Allahabad. He took part in the Tambaram Meeting. His 


father, the late S. K. Rudra, was Principal of St Stephen’s College, 
Delhi. 
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Dr J. Kruyt is President of the Conference of Missionaries in 
Central Celebes, Netherlands Indies. He was a member of the Tambaram 
Meeting. 





The Rev. Hucu W. Hupparp is a missionary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and has been stationed for some 
years at Paotingfu, North China. 





The Rev. Carteton Lacy, D.D., is a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Agent for China of the American Bible 
Society. 





Mr ArtuHur BLack is General Secretary of the Shaftesbury Society 
and Ragged School Union, and has been for many years a leading figure 
in the work of the Sunday School Association both in Great Britain and 
throughout the world. 

‘ 





The Rev. C. F. ANprEws, formerly of the Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi, has been for many years connected closely with Dr Rabindranath 
Tagore and with Mr M. K. Gandhi and is universally known for his 
friendship with Indians. 





The Rev. A. C. JACKSON is a missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and has worked in Madagascar for a number 
of years. 





The Rev. FRANK W. Price, Ph.D., is a missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States, and has been for some years a teacher 
in the Nanking Theological Seminary, where he has: devoted himself 
especially to the training of theological students in rural work. He has 
translated the Three Principles of the late Dr Sun Yat-sen. 
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Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. Nico. Macnicot, D.Litt., 
D.D., well known to readers of the Review; the Rev. GopFrrey PHILLIPs, 
Professor of Missions in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham; the Rev. 
T. CULLEN YounG, Deputy Secretary of the United Society for Christian 
Literature; Dr K. ROEHL, a former missionary in East Africa of the 
Bethel Mission; the Rev. H. B. PREEcE, a member of the Society of the 
Sacred Mission, working in Modderpoort, South Africa; the Rev. S. H. 
Dixon, B.D., Joint Secretary of the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies, formerly a missionary in China; Professor PH. KoHNSTAMM, 
D.Sc., Professor of Education in Amsterdam University; the Rev. J. W. 
Warternouse, B.D., the author of Zoroastrianism; Miss G. A. GOLLOcK, 
a former Editor of the Review; Dr Otto IsERLAND, engaged in research 
work under the Bishop of Fribourg; Dr JuLtus RICHTER, missionary 
historian and Professor Emeritus of Missions in Berlin University; and 
the Rev. C. K. Wit.iams, until recently on the staff of the Prince of Wales 
College, Achimota, Gold Coast. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (Columbia University, New York), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop 
Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tiibingen), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


Magazine articles are marked f. 


Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 312. 
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1. History 


See 188 (Church in Japan); 193 (Church in 
S. Africa). 


History of Missionary Societies 

PA MAsTARENS BUD: Svenska Missionsfoér- 
bundets yttre mission under 60 4r. 
Palmaer. 183 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 3.75. 1938. 
105. 

Sixty years of the work of the Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society. 

25 JAHRE DeuTSCHE EVANGELISCHE MiIssIONs- 
Hirre. W. Freytag. 23 S. Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann. 106, 

Reprinted from Neue Allgemeine Missions 
Zeitschrift, December 1938. 


20 
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PAGE 

VI. THgory AND PRINCIPLES OF Mis- 
SIONS : 309 
VIII. Misstonary MerHops 309 
IX. THe YOuNGER CHURCHES 310 
X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND UNITY 310 

XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NOon- 
CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 310 
Primitive, 310; Religions of China, 310; Religions 
of India, 310; Buddhism, 311 ; Islam, 311 ; Judaism, 

. 311; General, 311. 
XII. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 


OF MISSIONS . 311 


See also 737 (American Arabian Mission) ; 160 
(Swiss S. African Mission); 1r6z (Lutheran 
Madagascar Mission). 


ll. Missionary Biography 


G FapER DAMIEN—En hijialte och de elandas vin. 


John Farrow. Trans. by L. Lilliehédk. 
peal pp. Stockholm: Hékerbergs Forlag. 


19 7. 
Prensietion of Damien the Leper. 


AXEL _LILJESTRAND : Rhodesiamissionens 
grundlaggare. C. A. Hallstrém. 159 pp. 
Stockholm : Diakonistyrelsens Férlag. Kr. 
2.50. 1938. 108, 

he founder of the Swedish mission in Rhodesia. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER; Mannen och _ hans 
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girning. Vinners h foes till Lambarenes- 
age -driga tillvaro. Greta Lagerfelt. 
253 pp. eoute t Lindblads Forlag. Kr. 
7-50. 1938. 09. 

The man and his work.’ The homage of 
friends at the completion of twenty-five years at 
the Lambarene hospital. 


Tue Great Succession: Leaders of the 
Baptist Missionary Society during the Nine- 
teenth Century. E. A. Payne. 160 pp. 
London: Carey Press. 2s. 1938. I70. 

Short biographical sketches of about a dozen 
leaders of the Society, some at the ‘ home base,’ 
others missionaries working abroad. 

PIONEERS AND LEADERS OF THE CHURCH IN 
InDIA. iii+67 pp. Serampore: Church 
History Association of India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Obtainable Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. 4 as. 1938. JII. 

Four chapters on early missionaries in Assam 
and Bengal, including one Indian pastor. 

See also 209 (L. Trotter). 


lll. The Sending Countries 


+TRIBULATION AND PROMISE IN THE GERMAN 
CuurcH Strucc.e. Karl Barth. Trans. by 
W. Baur. NCCR, 1939 (Jan.), 13-25. rr2. 


See also r06 (Missions-Hilfe) ; zzro (B.M.S. 
Leaders); 165 (Lutheran Missions); 168 
(German Year-book) ; 18r (Swedish Women’s 
Work) ; 197 (U.S.A. and World Council). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

+THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. 
Galen M. Fisher. PA, 1938 (Dec.), 478-91. 
113. 

+AGRARIAN UNREST IN JAPAN. W. Ladejinsky. 
FA, 1939 (Jan.), 426-33. 14. 

See also 115, 121-2, 218 (War in China) ; 188 
(Episcopal Church) ; 217-18 (U.S.A. Policy) ; 
224 (Economics). 

China 

‘ Heaven Knows.’ Margaret H. Brown. 168 
pp. London: Edinburgh House Press. 
2s. 6d. New York: Friendship Press. _&: 
1938. JZI5. 

A tale of a Chinese peasant family who come 
to S hai and get caught in the great bombard- 
ment, of which the author was an eye-witness. 

CurisTIANS IN AcTION: A record of work in 
war-time China. Seven Missionaries. End- 
paper map. xii+115 pp. London: Long- 
mans. 2s. 1939. 16. 

See review, p. 291. 

+A_ CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE CHINESE 
Vittace. .Hugh W. Hubbard. IRM, 1939 
(Apr.), 240-5. I17. 

Tue Voice OF THE CHURCH IN CHINA: A 





collection of documents. 
P.-C. Lou Tseng-Tsiang. 


Pref. by Dom 
xxv +120 

London: Longmans. 3s. 6d. 1938. 1178. 
See review, p. 291. 


MANDARINEN OCH HANS SON. 


Elis Anvill, 


Stockholm: Harriers Forlag. 


220 pp. 
+: 1938. 79. 
A description of the life of the Chinese. 
*‘LauncH Out INTO THE DeeP!’: ‘Tales of 
revival through China’s famous Bethel 
Evangelistic Bands and further messages. 
Andrew Gih. Edited by J. E. Orr. Fore- 
word by Dr F. Howard aylor. IIQ pp. 
London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 1s. 
1938. 120. 
A further picture of the work of the author. 
NortH CHINA Front. James M. Bertram. 
514 pp. London: Macmillan. 153s. 1939. I2I. 
ontinuing the story of the author’s Crisis in 
China (1937), containing further experiences of 
life with the Eighth Route Army and forecasting 
the ultimate outcome of the war. 
+THE War_in Cuina Continugs. Rodney 
Gilbert. FA, 1939 (Jan.), 321-35. 122. 


+THE Future ForesHADOWED: China’s New 
Democracy. ‘A British Observer.’ PA, 
1938 (Dec.), 454-64. 123. 

CHINA IN DER DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG BIS ZUR 
Krassik. E. H. von Tscharner. Tafeln. 
128 S. Munich: Reinhardt. RM. 4.80 
and RM. 6.50. 1939. 124. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 289-90 (Church); 200 (Analects) ; 

217-18 (U.S.A. Policy). 


South-East Asia 
(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 

TSIAM, THE INCREDIBLE KinGpom. John 
Gunther, FA, 1939 (Jan.), 417-25. 125. 
MALAYSIA UNDER THREE Fiacs. Wilbur 
Burton. Asia (New York), 1939 (Feb.), 

69-72. 126. 
tCOMMUNITY AND INDIVIDUAL IN CENTRAL 
Cereses. J. Kruyt. IRM, 1939 (Apr.), 
231-9. 127. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 

K. T. Paut: Christian Leader. H. A. Popley. 

Foreword by J.R. Mott. (Builders of Modern 

India.) Illus. xv+254 pp. Calcutta: 

Y.M.C.A. Publishing ouse. Rs 2.4. 
1938. 728. 

A review is in preparation. 

NATIONALISM AND REFORM IN INp1A. William 

Roy Smith. vi+485 pe. New Haven, 

ress. $5. Obtain- 

University Press. 


Conn.: Yale Univeriey 
able London: Oxford 
22s. 6d. 1938. 129. 
Politics and related movements during the 
present century. A review is in preparation, 
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SociaL Services IN INpbIA. Edited by Sir 
Edward Blunt. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 108.6d. 1939. 130. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue RIsE AND GROWTH OF THE CONGRESS IN 
Inp1A. C. F. Andrews and Girija Mookerjee. 
304 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
1938. 31. 

A history of Congress action during the last 
fifty years. 

Tue True INDIA: A plea for understanding. 
C. F. Andrews. London: Allen & Unwin. 
251 pp. 38. 6d.and 6s. 1939. 132. 

A defence of the moral and social Tite of Hindu 
India against attacks by novelists and others, 
whose works unhappily are given advertisement. 

¢RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY INDIA. P. 
Chenchiah. Guardian (Madras), 1938 (Nov. 
24), 740-2 ; (Dec. 1), 756-7. 133. 

GORAKHNATH AND THE KANPHATA YOGIS. 
George W. Briggs. (Religious Life of India.) 
380 P a ry waa bY M.C.A. Press. Rs 4.8 

i London: Oxford 
University’ Ress s. 6d. 1939. 134. 
A review is in preparation. 


Tue Manar Fox: A study of Untouchables 
in Maharastra. Alexander Robertson. Pre- 
face by John McKenzie, D.D. (Religious 
Life of India.) Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Press. 
Rs 2 and Rs 3. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 48.6d. 1939. 134a. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also rz (Early Missionaries) ; 192 (Colleges 
and Christian Community); 201-3 (Chris- 
tianity and other Religions). 


The Near East and North Africa 


+THE TRANSFORMATION OF TURKEY. Douglas 
Chandler. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), 1939 (Jan.), 1-50. 135. 

THe ARAB AWAKENING : The story of the Arab 
national movement. George Antonius. 
Maps. Appendices. 471 pp. London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 15s. 1938. 136. 

Puts forcibly the Arab case for the independence 
of the Near East states and the reintegration of 
Syria (i.e. the present Syria, Palestine and 
Transjordan). 

THE GOLDEN MILESTONE: Reminiscences of 
prnem days, | years ago in Arabia. 

M. Zwemer James Cantine. Introd. 
by Lowell Thomas. Illus. Map. 157 pp. 

ew York: Revell. $1.50. 1938. 137. 

A review is in preparation. 

+THE New Day IN Arabia. J. J. Cooksey. 
WD, 1939 (Jan.), 67-72. 1374. 

THE Rape oF PAa.esTINE. William B. Ziff. 
xvi+612 pp. New York: Longmans. 
$3.50. 1938. 138. 

Severely critical of government policy. 

+CHANGE COMES TO BIBLE LANDs. Frederick 


Simpich. National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), 1938 (Dec.), 695-750. 139. 
Two.tpo MEDHEN: Nagra bilder ur en abes- 
sinsk kristen ledares liv. Rosa Holmer. 
99 pp. Stockholm: Fosterlands-Stiftelsens 
Férlag. Kr.1.50. 1938. 140. 

: on from } life of an Abyssinian Christian 
eader. 


+THe New BALANCE OF POWER IN THE LEVANT. 
Tomaso Sillani. FA, 1939 (Jan.), 336-50. 
I4i. 

See also 172 (N. African Missions); 192 
(Church in Egypt) ; 204-10 (Islam). 

Africa 
(General) 

Lorp Haitey’s AFRICAN Survey: Surveyed 
for the Royal African Society by Lord 
Harlech and Others. Edited by F. H. 
Melland. Foreword by Lord Lugard. 
Portrait. Outline map. viii+70 pp. n- 
don: Macmillan. 2s. 1939. 142. 

Published as a supplement to the Society’s 
Journal for January 1939. Fifteen writers 
collaborate in reviewing different sections of 
Lord Hailey’s book. 

+Arrica: Back on the chopping-block. Roger 

Shaw. Current History iNew York), 1939 
(Jan.), 20-4. 143. 

See also 174 (School in Bush); 175 (Mission 
Schools) ; 227 (Mother Tongue). 


(from the S we ce includs: 
‘enegal to t. unene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW IN NORTHERN 
Niceria. Walter Miller, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Foreword by Sir Charles Orr, K.C.M.G. 
Illus. xvi+182 pp. London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1938. 144. 

A review is in preparation. 

AFRICAN WOMEN: A Study of the Ibo of 

i Sylvia Leith-Ross. Foreword by 

Lord Lugard. Illus. Maps. 367 pp. 

London: Faber and Faber. 15s. 1939. 

145. 

review is in preparation. 

Conco Journey. H. L. Hemmens. Illus. 
End-paper map. 160 PP. Pasa Carey 
Press. 28. 6d. 1938. 

The account of a six anlar visit to all the 

Regtiet Missionary Society’s stations in Congo 

Angola in 1938, with observations on the 
work of the Society. 

Wir REISEN UBER BERG UND STEPPE: Eine 
Missionsfahrt durchs Grasland von Kamerun. 
6 photographische Aufnahmen von W. 

iircher. Text von Hans Wildi. Basel : 

Missionsbuchhandlung. M. 2.80. 1939. 
147. 

From my AFrricaN Notesoox. A. Schweitzer. 





Trans. by Mrs C. E. B. Russell. Illus. 
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Sketch Map. 132 pp. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. 1938. 148. 

Illustrations of African mentality and custom, 
from the author’s experiences at Lambarene. 

GERMANS IN THE CAMEROONS, 1884-1914: 
A case study in modern imperialism. Harry 
R. Rudin. 456 pp. New Haven, Conn. : 
Yale University Press. $4. London: 
Jonathan Cape. 15s. 1938. 149. 

The result of ten years of research ; makes out 
a good case for German achievement. 

See also r09 (A. Schweitzer); 199 (After 
Paganism) ; 226 (Congo Education Policy). 
East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 

THE CHANGING FAMILY AMONG THE BANTU 
Kavironpo. Giinter Wagner. Illus. 52 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the 
International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures). 1s. 1939. 150. 

Supplement to Africa, Vol. XII, No. 1. 

+TuHe Kenya Masai: A nomadic people under 
modern administration. L. James. Africa 
(London), 1939 (Jan.), 49-73. 50a. 

t+Munumutapa. Gustav Bernander. SMT, 
1938 (3), 148-55 3, (4), 189-204. 152. 

East African kingdom. 

tReports on Leprosy in Malta, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Belgian Congo, Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika ‘Territory, Zanzibar, Aden, 
British Somaliland. E. Muir, C.1.E., M.D. 
Leprosy Review (London), 1939 (Jan.), 
3-100. 152. 

Akik1 NyaBonco: Lebensgeschichte eines 
Negerhauptlings. 278 S. Leipzig: Paul 
List. M. 5.80. 1937. 153. 

South Africa 
(south ef the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 

THE SOUTHERN Bantu. L. Marquard and 
T.G.Standing. Maps. vii+262pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1939. 
154. 

A review is in preparation. 

t+NAGOT OM LEMBERNA OCH ETT BESOK VID 
DERAS INITIERINGS- OCH OMSKARELSE-CERE- 
MONI. J. Othenius. SMT, 1938 (2), 65-89. 
155. 

Tribal initiation ceremony. 

IINTSOMI: Bantu Folk Stories. R. M. Agar- 
O’Connell. Xhosa trans. by B. A. Bangeni. 
Illus. 47 pp. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. 
Obtainable London: Livingstone Press. 2s. 
1938. 156. 

A bilingual book of fables. 

Native VOCATIONAL TRAINING: A Study of 
Conditions in South Africa, 1652-1936. 
A. D. Dodd, M.Ed. ix+155 pp. Lovedale : 
Lovedale Press. 2s.6d. 1938. 157. 

See review, p. 289. 


Arrica. J. D. Rheinallt Jones. IRM, 1939 
(Apr.), 191-204. 158. 

RACIAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA: Report 
by a Deputation from the Society of Friends 
(in Great Britain and America) to South 
Africa, 1938. 28 pp. London: Friends’ 
House. 6d. 1938. 1759. 


BEIRA, UNE PORTE OUVERTE. Henri Guye. 
Illus. 38 pp. Lausanne: Mission Suisse 
dans l’Afrique du Sud. Fr.1. 1938. 160. 
A survey of the work of the mission in Beira, 
for the fiftieth anniversary of the work in Mozam- 
bique (1937). 
See also ro8 (A Liljestrand) ; 193 (Church) ; 
198 (Bantu). 
Madagascar 
RA-HA-LA-HI-KO : My brother in Madagascar. 
Andrew Burgess. Illus. 224 Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg Publishing House. $1. 
1938. 61. 
Written for the fiftieth anniversary of Lutheran 
missions in Madagascar, describing the work. 
tEvANGELIsTIcC WorK In Mapacascar. A. C. 
Jackson. IRM 1939 (Apr.), 265-9. 16za. 
America and the West Indies 
VENEZUELA. Erna Fergusson. viii+346+iii 
pp. New York: Knopf. $3. 1939. 162. 
Technically a travel book, but gives a shrewd 
interpretation of the people and their problems. 
The Pacific 
LEVANDE STENALDER. J. R. B. Love. Trans. 
by Hans Langlet. 262 pp. Stockholm: 
Svenska Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 
4.25. 1938. 163. 
Translation of Stone-Age Bushmen of To-day. 
PHILIPPINE PaGANs: The autobiographies of 
three Ifugaos. R. F. Barton. Illus. 271 pp. 
London: Routledge. 15s. 1938. 164. 
A study of Philippine pre-Christian life and 
religion. 
See also 107 (Damien). 
The Jews 
See 211-13 (Judaism) ; 279 (Refugees). 
Fields General 
Vom Mi§UssIONSDIENST DER LUTHERISCHEN 
Kircue: Berichte und Ubersichten darge- 
boten von der Missionskonferenz in Sachsen, 
durch W. Gerber. 200 S. Leipzig: Wall- 
mann. M.2. 1938. 165. 
A survey of existing Lutheran missionary work 
in different countries, presented by some score 


of writers, with the main object of acquainting the 
sending Church with the task it has undertaken. 


Vv. Works of Reference 


Les Dossiers DE L’ACTION MiISSIONNAIRE. 
Pierre Charles, S.J. Second enlarged and 


rewritten edition. In 10 fascicules. Each 
c. 80 pp. Louvain: Editions de l’Aucam. 





+TuHeE Crisis IN Native EpucaTIon In SouTH 


The set: Frs 100. 1939. 166. 
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An encyclopaedia of Roman Catholic missions 
in miniature. 


See also 205 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 
Conference Reports and Year Books 
Tue WorLD MIssION OF THE CHURCH: Find- 
ings and Recommendations of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, ‘Tambaram, 
South India, December 12th to 2gth, 1938. 
London and New York: International 

Missionary Council. 208 pp. is. 
50 cents. 1939. 167. 


DIE DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION : 
Jahrbuch 1939 der vereinigten deutschen 
oe Herausgegeben von 

Freytag. 104 S. Hamburg: Verlag der 
D. E. Missionshilfe. RM.1. 1939. 168. 


A review is in preparation. 
See also 194-5 (Tambaram Meeting). 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


THE GOSPEL IN THE WorRLD: A restatement of 
missionary principles. Godfrey E. Phillips. 
252 pp. London: Duckworth. 5s. 1938. 
169. 


A review is in preparation. 

VARA MISSIONSSUPPGIFTER OCH JESU ATERKOMST : 
Axel Malmstrém. 33 pp. Jénképing: 
Svenska Alliansmissionens Férlag. Kr. 0.50. 
1938. 69a. 

Missions and the second Advent. 

MISSIONEN HERRENS VERK: Gunnar Brundin. 
148 pp. Stockholm: Diakonistyrelsens 
Forlag. Kr.2. 1938. 170. 

Missions from a Biblical point of view. 

+THE Future Poticy oF Miss1ons—COnpLICT, 
Co-OPERATION or ‘ Crisis’? E. C. Dewick. 
(An estimate of Dr Kraemer’s The Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World.) EWR, 
1939 (Jan.), 52-61. 172. 

tA PuiLosopHy oF Missions FOR NorTH 
Arrica. Harold Boyt Smith, MW, 1939 
(Jan.), 13-30. 172. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 
EVANGELISM FOR THE Wor.LD To-pay: As 
interpreted by Christian leaders throughout 
the world. Edited by John R. Mott. 295 pp. 
London : International Missionary Council. 
8s. 6d. 1939. 173. 
The American edition was noted in the January 
bibliography, No. 75. 
See also 127 (China Villages); 120 (A. Gih); 
61a (Madagascar) ; 177 (Sunday Schools). 


Christian Education 
Africa 
THE SCHOOL IN THE BusH. A. Victor Murray. 
Second edition; revised. Comment by 





Lord Lugard. Foreword by Sir Percy Nunn 
Illus. Map. xxiv+454 pp. London: 
Longmans. 158. 1938. 174. 

The first edition was published in 1929 and 
reviewed in IRM in January 1930. 

+ Tue Case For aNpD AGAINST MISSION SCHOOLS. 
J. W. C. Dougall. Yournal of the Royal 
=_— Society (London), 1939 (Jan.), 91- 
10 175. 


See also 157-8, 226-7 (Native Education 
Policy). 


General 


TowarpD A _ LiTERATE Wortp. Frank C. 
Laubach, Ph.D. gas by E. L. Thorn- 
dike. Charts. 178 New York: 
Columbia University Pras (for the Foreign 
Missions Conference). $1.75. ($1.25 in 
quantity.) 1938. 176. 

The official story of Dr Laubach’s literacy 
campaign, with charts and graphs. 

+Sunpay ScHOOLS AND WorRLD EVANGELISM. 
Arthur Black. IRM, 1939 (Apr.), 252-8. 
177. 

See also 225-7 (Education Policy). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


THE Book oF A THOUSAND TONGUES: Being 
some account of the translation and publica- 
tion of all or part of the Holy Scriptures into 
more than a Bade languages and dialects, 
with over 1100 examples from the text. 
Edited by Eric M. North, D.D., Ph.D. 
386 pp. New York: Harper (for the 
—— Bible Society). $2.50. 1938. 
178, 

Indexed and cross-indexed, with lists, sum- 
maries, notes on languages and special articles. 


Christian Literature 
See 176 (Laubach Method); 228 (African 
Languages). 
Medical 
See rog (A. Schweitzer); 152 (Leprosy in 
Africa). 
Work among Women 


WoMEN AND THE Way : Christ and the World’s 
Womanhood, a Symposium. xviii+198 pp. 
New York : "Friendship Press. 50 cents and 
$1. 1938. 179. 

See review, p. 297. 

FRAUEN UNTER GOoTTES RuF: Ein Wort des 
Dankes und der Erinnerung zum fiinfzig- 
jahrigen Jubilaum der Schwesternarbeit der 
Rheinischen Mission. Hanna Warneck und 
andere Mitarbeiterinnen. 64S. Wuppertal- 
a Missionshaus. M. 0.75. 1939. 
180 


I STRIDEN OCH VID TROSSEN : Kvinnors missions- 
garning inom Svenska Missionsférbundet. 
Maria Lundahl och Signe Walder. 212 pp. 
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Stockholm: Svenska Missionsfirbundets 
Forlag. Kr. 4.25. 1938. 78r, 

Women’s work in the Swedish Missionary 
Society, abroad and at the Swedish base. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Worip Community. William Paton. 192 pp. 
New York: Macmillan. $1.50, 1939. 182. 
The British edition was noted in the October 
et, No. 470, and reviewed in the IRM 
for January 1939. 

Das Wort DES JOHANNES AN DIE GEMEINDE. 
Wilhelm Oehler. xii+238 S. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. M.5 und M.6. 1938. 183. 

An examination of the Johannine message to 
the Churches in Gospel, Epistles and Revelation 
in view of missio work to-day. Amplifying 
the author's earlier : Das Fohannes Evan- 
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REVELATION 


By T.-C. CHAO, Lirt.D. 


[Note.—The following paper is a part of an important contribution made by 
Professor T.-C. Chao to the first of the series of seven volumes to be published in 
September as a full report of the Madras meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. The volume will be entitled: The Authority of the Faith, and will deal with 
the far-reaching questions connected with revelation and the relation of Christianity 
to the non-Christian religions, raised by Dr H. Kraemer in his well-known book: 
The Christian Message in a non-Christian World. Professor Chao’s contribution is 
too long to publish in the Review, but the editors are glad to print the concluding 
three sections. 

The paper begins with an introduction entitled: “The Divine Initiative,’ in 
which it is argued that God can be known only as He makes Himself known to us. 
There is then a section entitled: ‘Christ’s Revelation of God Recorded in the Bible,’ 
and a third: ‘Religion in Relation to Creation.’ The remainder of the paper is here 
printed in full.—EpitTors.] 


I. THe REVELATION OF Gop IN HISTORY 


‘THE biblical conception of creation leads us naturally to the idea 

of history and God’s activities in it. Viewing the creation 
as a whole we have attempted to make clear to ourselves the 
reality of God’s working in cosmic history, wherein God reveals 
His majestic power, infinite glory and supreme intelligence. 
Viewing humanity as the summit of creation we enter into 
human history, the field of moral relations, in the continuous 
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process of development from the earliest beginning to the 
present and through the present to future generations. The 
activities of the divine are clearest in this sphere. If the whole 
universe created by the holy and loving God belongs to Him, 
it is difficult for us to see that He could have left it alone, un- 
concerned for it save at certain points, making Himself either 
the absentee God who dwells in His own blessed impassibility 
or the purely transcendental Reality that lives entirely outside 
or beyond the world save for one entrance into history in Jesus 
Christ. The Bible unmistakably shows us that God has been 
in, and has been continuously breaking into, human history. 

Either we grant or we do not that God created the whole 
universe and is deeply, vitally interested in it, operating within 
it by His transcendental being and power, for the realization of 
His holy and loving will. If we grant this, then He is operative 
within the field of human history, within the field of moral 
relations which constitute for human beings the realities of life. 
We are face to face at once with two considerations. First, we 
must find that the whole creation, being the result of God’s 
creative act, is a moral order with inexorable and inviolable 
moral laws. And as the whole creation flowers out into the 
consciousness of the human race, its moral character is seen all 
the more clearly in the moral relationships and lives of men. 
Secondly, the problem of evil becomes acute in the moral 
realm. For in the history of man we find the contingencies of 
nature becoming great evils. And further, more oppressive than 
natural calamities such as earthquake, flood, volcanic eruption 
and so on, we see the utter darkness of man’s selfishness and 
sin, resulting in conflicts, wars and his suicide. These two 
aspects of history—moral order and evil—can only be under- 
stood together, and the problem of sin must find its proper 
solution within the historical sphere. And this is precisely what 
the Christian faith proposes to do. 

Man discovers himself as real only in history, which is a 
system of living, moving and on-going human relations. As the 
branch cannot be cut off from the vine and still live, so man 
cannot be taken out of historical relations and be saved outside 
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of and beyond them. At least, he cannot be assured of his salva- 
tion in the severance of relations with his race and his world. 
It may perhaps be thought that when life is conceived in terms 
of relations between persons and groups, it is couched in mere 
abstractions. No, not at all. By human relations, we mean the 
concrete and vital connexion of person with person, group with 
group, society with society. The traditional five relationships 
in Chinese classics are those between ruler and ruled, parent 
and child, husband and wife, brother and sister, friend and 
friend. These, indefinitely extended, make for society, nation 
and international life in their complexities and in their changes 
in the ever-continuing historical process. Within this historical 
process man finds his own reality and his own meaning, which 
is lost if his living relations are severed or if he is arbitrarily 
taken from the social and racial continuum of which he is a 
vital part. 

If therefore a person is to be delivered from sin, he has to 
be delivered within historical society and not apart from it. If 
he is to begin his salvation within historical society, the power 
of this salvation must affect the social relations in which he is 
involved. Man has sinned because he is a part of history, and 
because he is made to live within its process. Consequently no 
gospel is a real gospel to him which does not have in it the key 
to and the dynamic for the salvation of society within the 
historical process. 

Furthermore, if there is no such thing as human history, it 
is meaningless to speak of any moral order whatsoever in the 
universe. In history man became conscious of himself in rela- 
tion to others as a moral being, with a sense of duty and obliga- 
tion, urging him to understand and obey the law of right and 
wrong. In history he lives in a moral order. But as history is 
part of the universe, he naturally extends this order to nature 
and discovers to his satisfaction that the moral law is built into 
the bone and the marrow of the whole universe. The cosmos 
expresses to him a veritable moral order. From history, there- 
fore, the mind traces the moral order into the structure of the 
material universe, extending it to the whole cosmos. And then 
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from the cosmos the same order is traced back to the world of 
human affairs. For this reason, if the world is created by God 
the revelation of His essential nature can be found fully only in 
history and in the process of man’s development. 

But where the moral order is most manifest, the difficulty 
of proving its sure action is also the greatest; because evil, 
when it appears in forms of moral wickedness, of corruption, 
cruelty, greed and war, presents a problem which at present is 
without a solution. The present world situation, for instance, 
is so gloomy and hopeless that many devout Christians think it 
preposterous for them to put forth constructive efforts to im- 
prove social, economic, political and international conditions. 
The sentences of the Lord’s prayer: “Thy Kingdom come; thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ are become strained in 
meaning. The eschatological idea gains ascendency: namely, 
that Jesus’ second coming is near, at which the present order 
of things will be rolled up like a garment and an entirely different 
order will be set up. People who believe are to be delivered from 
this world, taken out of the sphere of history into another world 
where righteousness reigns and salvation is ensured. God cannot 
be thought of as the holy heavenly Father who from the be- 
ginning has been working in the historical process. How could 
the world be so bad if He were continuously in it? He only 
came to save and He came once only in the whole long history 
of mankind. He appeared in a singular, unique way in His only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ, to give the final revelation of Himself, 
so that those who believe might accept Him in Christ and be 
delivered from this hopeless, evil world. 

All this is pessimism in modern theology, to which some 
have given epithets such as ‘defeatism,’ or ‘escape.’ Without 
giving names, we may say that such reactions to the historical 
process are at once mistaken and misleading. They seem almost 
to transform Christianity into a sort of Buddhism, which calls 
people out of this order of things into a state of bliss called 
nirvana. The mistake lies in the wrong conception of life. 
Buddhism teaches that the human soul is an aggregate of 
elements that come together through the senses. Pessimistic 
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Christian theology seems to imply that history is nothing 
but an aggregate of individuals acting and reacting upon each 
other, driving and being driven together here and _ there. 
Consequently individuals, being elements in an aggregate, can 
be saved one by one in separation and out of the historical 
process. This entirely misjudges both the nature of the individual 
and the character of human society. . 
Present-day theology then needs a philosophy of history. 
Strangely, it is not far to seek, for in the Bible we are able to 
discover the very stuff from which a Christian philosophy of 
history may be constructed. Christianity itself is recognized as 
an historical religion, in that Jesus Christ, the founder and centre 
of the faith, is an historical person, having had the whole pre- 
ceding history of divine revelation concentrated in Himself and 
continuing to influence subsequent generations by His activity 
in the new fellowship—the Church—which appeared because 
of Him. Christianity, from the first century down to the present, 
has passed through many periods in which the world seemed to 
be hopeless and sin seemed to have the whole historical order in 
its grip. But God is eternal, looking upon a thousand years as 
a day and a day as a thousand years. Kingdoms built upon 
cruelty, force and greedy unrighteousness have risen and fallen, 
while the stream of history flowed into darkness and out into 
light again and again. For if God is the Creator, the Lord of 
heaven and earth, He rules and overrules. Sooner or later, 
His righteousness will be vindicated and nations and peoples 
who gained power through sin and evil only sowed wild oats on 
a large scale. They simply plant seeds of suicide and will inevit- 
ably reap the appropriate harvest of spiritual death and therefore 
a crushing downfall. In the present world chaos there is of course 
no place for easy optimism, nor room for wishful thinking. All 
peoples will have to face grim realities, together with the mockery 
that turns their glory into dust and the devices of the clever 
and selfish into death and destruction. But for Christians, the 
alternative is clear: either believe that spiritual and righteous 
powers in the eternal plan of God will overcome evil, or believe 
that no such thing can happen. If no such thing can happen, 
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even in the long run, then all is opaque and the Christian 
religion has no foundation to stand on, in spite of distorting 
rationalizations and dreams of eschatological changes and 
deliverances from the historical world. 

Man has to be saved in the historical process if he is to be 
saved at all, for once taken out of the network of relations, he 
becomes nil, a non-entity, a non-existent zero. To be sure he is 
an individual, a self, a soul; but that individual, self or soul has 
to be saved in connexion with his effort to save his generation. 
And in the same way if God is God He must be both transcendent 
and immanent, known to us to be such in the history of humanity 
and not to be thought of in severance from it. There has been 
no time, in other words, when God has not been breaking into 
our human world; nor is there a place where men have been 
that He has not entered and ruled. He has not left Himself 
without witness, however dim this witness may appear to 
man. 
A hurried examination of China’s spiritual inheritance, for 
example, finds for us a line of sages, moral teachers and heroes, 
who have encountered God somehow and somewhere. It will 
suffice to mention a few cases. Confucius has often been called 
an agnostic; but he had a sense of mission and a deep conviction 
about the moral nature of the cosmic order, which gave him 
direction and assurances of the rightness of his character and 
teachings. Mencius, second in greatness to Confucius, was 
conscious of the vast flowing spirit of the universe. Moti, whose 
social and political philosophy comes close to utilitarianism, 
believed in the will of heaven, preaching by word and by example 
that heaven wills that men should be inclusive in love and should 
be mutually beneficial in their actions. His doctrine of universal 
love and his faith in the spiritual forces that inhabit the world, 
at times rather Christian in spirit and feeling, make him akin 
to some of the Old Testament prophets. 

Who can say that these sages have not been truly inspired 
by the spirit of our God, the God of our Lord Jesus Christ? 
Who can judge that the Almighty has not appeared to them in 
His holy loving essence and that they have not been among the 
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pure in heart of whom Jesus speaks? Who indeed can dare to 
suggest that their visions made them more desirous to be gods 
themselves than those without such visions, and therefore 
more proud, selfish and sinful, unfit to be guides of their 
fellowmen? 

And who can dare blaspheme the Holy Spirit by intimating 
that because in some cases their greatness serves as a hindrance 
to people’s approach to Christ, they have really been possessed 
by ‘demonic influences’? It is undeniably true that God is not 
at all fully revealed in their lives and teachings; for that we have 
to turn to Jesus Christ. But that is not the point. The undeniable 
thing is that God has always been active in human affairs, and 
these sages and teachers show that the Lord of heaven and 
earth, the Father of mankind and the Ruler within human 
history is not a spirit of narrow particularisms. 

Then, certainly, the prophets of Israel were in close contact 
with God, discovering His divine nature and proclaiming His 
Word in the familiar but authoritative pronouncement: ‘Thus 
saith the Lord.’ 

Amos was not mistaken in seeing God as the Lord of all 
nations, righteous and austere. Hosea, from painful personal ex- 
perience, found that God’s heart is full of redeeming and suffering 
love, and he too was not beside the mark in his discoveries. Isaiah 
was not deceived in his vision of the holy Lord of Hosts, high 
and lifted up. Jeremiah insisted on personal religion and came 
near to the very heart of Christianity. These and other prophets, 
down to the time of Jesus, knew God in the depth of their 
experience. 

A study of the latter part of the book of Isaiah, especially 
of the fifty-third chapter, must make the open-minded seeker 
of truth wonder and feel how near the prophets were to Jesus 
Christ in their findings in the spiritual realm. All of them, 
without exception, revealed that God is active in history, that 
He is concerned in the moral conduct of men, that religion has 
everything to do with social, economic, political, as well as 
religious problems in the times in which they lived. Can they 
be all wrong? Jesus, at least, did not think so. 
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II. Jesus Curist, THE WorD INCARNATE 


With the understanding that God is transcendent and yet 
acts, as far as we are concerned, in the field of history, we are 
ready to investigate briefly the meaning of incarnation. The 
fact that in Jesus Christ we realize the incoming of God into 
humanity, the Word made incarnate, brings us to an under- 
standing of the world of time and space and of man and his 
needs as long as he is what he is. It cannot mean a quick thrust 
of God’s life into a burning furnace to snatch out His children 
who have fallen into it. On the contrary, it must mean nothing 
less than that the world, when conditions are ready, can be the 
abode of the divine, so that the absolute and eternal may be 
revealed in the temporal and fleeting, not only once for all, but 
ever continuously. 

The world of ours in the incarnation of God proves itself 
to be the temple of God, and in spite of its finite and contingent 
nature is real, able to express the ultimate and tremendous 
Reality of the universe within its ordained limitations. All along, 
before Jesus came into the world, God had been coming, 
breaking into the lives of men and women who sought after 
Him. Only in Jesus He came in fulness, showing without a 
shadow of doubt that He wills to meet human needs in human 
terms, so that man may comprehend the meaning of His holy 
love not in terms of the metaphysical subtleties of theological 
treatises, but in the simple social and moral experiences of 
everyday life. 

When the historical process is emphasized the crucial question 
is whether the revelation of God in Christ is unique and once 
for all. Upon this depends the validity of the Gospel and its 
appeal to expectant souls yearning for deliverance from the evil 
and pain of this world. It is incumbent upon the theological 
student to think deeply, on the one hand to keep in proper 
relations with the scientific knowledge of the day, and on the 
other to reach the real meaning of the Incarnation without 
rationalizations. 
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Does the uniqueness of the revelation in Jesus Christ mean 
that it is entirely novel? The elements in the revelation have 
their pre-existence in the discoveries of the prophets, at least in 
the teachings of the prophets of Israel. Jesus did not express in 
Himself the attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence, omni- 
science, changelessness and the infinity of God. He showed, 
instead of these metaphysical characteristics of God, His essential 
moral character, His holiness and love, His fatherhood and 
yearning for His human children. In this Jesus reveals God at 
the centre. But all these had been clearly grasped by the prophets, 
for, as we have already mentioned, Isaiah had seen God’s 
holiness, Hosea and Jeremiah His redeeming love, and all of 
them had proclaimed His righteous reign and absolute goodness. 

As one who came after the prophets, Jesus gathered in 
Himself the best elements of His spiritual heritage and expressed 
them fully, not as new elements entirely unknown before, but 
as known elements grouped together in one supremely holy 
and beautiful character. It is not the elements that are new, it 
is the Person that gathered them into Himself. This is indeed 
unique. Not only did He embody all that was best in His spiritual 
heritage, but also through holy living and obedience He made 
a discovery of what He was and of His special relationship to 
the Almighty and All-loving. When He received baptism from 
John, He had a unique experience, in which ‘He saw the heavens 
rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descending upon Him: 
and a voice came out of the heavens: Thou art my beloved Son, 
in thee I am well pleased’ (Mark 1, 10-11). 

That which was of God dwelt in Him and formed the essential 
character which He was, full of holiness and love. And putting 
His finger on it, so to speak, He came to the consciousness in a 
moment of spiritual penetration that that character was nothing 
short of the glory of God. He was indeed the Son of God. It is 
a unique discovery, Jesus seeing in Himself the full splendour 
of the image of the holy and loving God, the full revelation of 
what God is. 

Does the uniqueness of the revelation in Jesus consist in 
what He originally was—the Word of God, the only-begotten— 
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or in His moral and religious achievements in which He could 
be recognized to be the Son of the living God? The answer, 
according to the Bible, is in both. Jesus Christ was ‘the Word 
made flesh.’ And yet mysteriously, He ‘emptied Himself, taking 
the form ofaservant . . . and . . . humbled Himself, becoming 
obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross’ (Phil. 11, 7-8). 

Entering the realm of humanity, the Word of God takes 
upon itself the limitations inherent in the situation and un- 
mistakably shows that moral character as man among men must 
be achieved. Therefore He became one ‘that hath been in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin’ (Heb. rv, 15), 
that ‘in the days of His flesh, having offered up prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears unto Him that was 
able to save Him from death, and having been heard for His 
godly fear, though He was a Son, yet learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered; and having been made perfect, He 
became unto all them that obey Him the author of eternal 
salvation’ (Heb. v, 7-9). 

If then Jesus had achieved morally His place as the author 
of eternal salvation, His achievement is in all the history of 
mankind a unique fact. There has been absolutely no one in 
human history who did what He did. God dwelt in Him, but 
this incoming of God into the world is not more important 
than the achievement of a perfect life. Each human being might 
conceivably be a person with a divine spark in him, which may 
develop into full moral splendour. The original endowment for 
a thousand sages and prophets is absolutely without significance 
until that endowment becomes achieved character. That with 
which one comes into the world is indeed exceedingly important; 
but that which one achieves with this original fire, making the 
self ablaze with moral splendour, counts in the final establish- 
ment of his indisputable reality. 

Thus, in Jesus Christ there is the unique revelation of God 
and God’s purpose for the salvation of mankind, because He, 
through obedience and suffering, purity of heart and sacrifice 
of self, achieved the character, filled as it were with divine 
moral excellence. In other words, through Jesus’ obedience 
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and active moral living God succeeded in giving the completest 
and fullest revelation to the world. Traditionally Jesus has been 
thought to be the unique revelation of God because of the 
absence of any sense of sin from His consciousness, because of 
His consciousness of God’s presence in His life, because of His 
unprecedented claims and because of His perfect life and 
sacrificial death. But all these are completely beyond our under- 
standing if they are not considered in the light of His moral 
achievement which makes His consciousness of oneness with 
God, His claims for absolute allegiance from His followers, 
His sinlessness and His life and death related to a perfect co- 
operation between divine and human powers in active endeavour 
for the realization of holiness and love in life. It is true that such 
an achievement, being unique, may also be beyond our limited 
comprehension. But it is nevertheless true that we can at least 
understand that, within the sphere of history, divine revelation 
and so also human salvation must be achieved. 

Does this unique revelation then, realized in the unique 
moral achievement of Jesus Christ, come within the category 
of finality? If it does not, where shall we look for certainty and 
absolute assurance in regard to our own salvation? And if it 
does show that this unique revelation is once for all, is it not 
evidently contradicting the idea that in history all things are 
relative and open to further improvement and modification? 
These are important questions. Let it be said therefore that the 
world of historical relativities does not at all exclude absolute 
finalities. In fact the relative can not be grasped by the human 
mind without the mysterious background of the absolute and 
final. 

There is no reason why the unique revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ’s unique moral achievement cannot be considered 
once for all and finished. Are not sinlessness, consciousness of 
oneness with God, and perfect holy-love gloriously manifested 
in life and death, facts established in Jesus’ moral achievement? 
Are they not complete, full, essential and central? Had there 
been a character more perfect than that of Jesus our Lord? 
Can there be a more perfect man in subsequent history? Has 
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His love and purity not been absolute? ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends’ 
(John xv, 13). Can we conceive of a love greater than that of Jesus 
Christ? Can there be a more consistent consistency of word and 
deed than that which we have seen in His life? The very fact of 
perfection in love constitutes the finality of the revelation of 
God in the Word Incarnate. The very inability of our human 
mind to conceive and our human heart to yearn for a better, 
a more gloriously consistent love proves the ‘once-for-all-ness’ 
of the revelation. 

If then there should come in a subsequent generation another 
whose character is as perfect as that of our Lord; if this other 
person should reveal God as fully, though this is unlikely, would 
he overthrow the finality of the revelation that we see in Jesus 
Christ? Not at all. For if subsequent history embraces one like 
that, he cannot do more, but would have inherited the spiritual 
discoveries that Jesus had made and in so doing would have 
become only a marvellous disciple. If he should do other than 
Jesus did and achieve other things, what he would achieve 
would simply be specifications of what was fully shown in the 
glory of Jesus Christ. And if he should do something quite 
different in nature, even contrary to the things that Jesus had 
done, his doings would be less rather than more morally valuable 
than Jesus’ achievement. He might do evil in that way. He would 
then be less perfect than Jesus, leaving the finality of the revela- 
tion in Jesus entirely intact. Thus, if there cannot be in history 
anyone who can be more perfect than Jesus, for perfection 
cannot be made more perfect, we can rest absolutely assured 
that the revelation in our Lord is full, complete, absolute, 
central, essential, universal and once for all. 

What then does this wonderful revelation do for us? What is 
the relation of this to our lives as individuals and to our lives 
as grouped organically together in society and in world com- 
munity? Three important things may be mentioned. In the first 
place, Jesus Christ in manifesting to us the infinite love and 
goodness of God the Father and the Creator of the universe 
shows us at the same time the grim fact of sin, the wickedness 
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of man. God’s full entrance into history, while demonstrating 
that the world is His and so is not hopeless, does not in the 
least imply that we can have an easy theology, connive at sin 
and complacently lay ourselves in the soft bed of cheap optimism. 
The blackness of sin does not turn into a grey colour. On the 
contrary, the goodness and love of God as seen in Jesus Christ 
carries with it a condemnation of sin and a suggestion that 
through submission of our wills to God’s will, and through 
faith, our sins may be forgiven, washed away in the sacrificial 
love—the blood—of the Son of God; and that life, bearing its 
cross, must be achieved by moral endeavour in the power of 
divine guidance and with the help of divine grace. Stern realities 
are stern realities and the revelation of God in Jesus Christ 
offers no escape whatsoever from them. 

In the second place, this revelation, as history shows, calls 
forth responses from the human soul in a marvellous way. 
Revelation, and so salvation, is entirely out of God’s own divine 
initiative. This initiative, however, has ordained that there 
should be responses and active endeavour on the part of 
humanity, consequently calling forth free acceptance of divine 
love and free surrender to divine will, without coercion and 
without impenetrable inaccessible activity on the side of God 
and desperately meaningless passivity on the side of man. It 
has ordained that the human heart leaps at the sight of the 
good, the true, the beautiful and the holy, when these qualities 
of reality are embodied in human or divine personalities. 
Man the finite, the sinful, the broken light and the broken 
vessel, finds his own integration in such responses in surrender, 
in the experience of repentance and forgiveness, in love and 
wonder and in adoring communion. These are facts of experience, 
that have their roots in human relations, in the historical process 
andin deep friendshipsand loves,and that arerectified, heightened 
and intensified in the religious devotion of the human heart. 
God has come to understandable human terms and in so coming 
into the moulds of humanity, He loses neither His majestic 
blessedness, power and glory, nor His transcendence and 
absoluteness. Men and women, numerous saints, struggling 
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through the darkness of sin into the light of forgiveness and 
victory, have grasped His love and grace in the devotion of their 
total life to the Lord of all. In all these historical experiences 
—that is, experiences in history—the human mind has found 
God’s revelation sublime beyond words and yet simple and easy to 
grasp, unlike the intricate imaginary creations of human theology. 

Then, thirdly, in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ there 
is the assurance of deliverance for all believers from sin, the 
clutch of sin and the evils of the world, while our lives are lived 
in the network of human relationships and in the historical 
process. This assurance is thoroughly compatible with all sorts 
of uncertainties, not in the least brushing aside the contingencies 
of the historical world. There are stakes, risks and adventures; 
but there are also in the heart of the believer a fundamental 
peace and a confidence in the power of the Gospel that the 
love of God, so clearly manifested in Christ, is able to save to 
the utmost. In this sense of assurance, which grows as he 
grows more and more in the knowledge of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, he finds strength and the release of energies to 
live dangerously and victoriously. St Paul declares: ‘In all these 
things we are more than conquerors through Him that loved 
us. For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’ (Rom. vit, 37-9). 

Now, if the revelation of God in Jesus Christ is unique and 
final, able to show us a way of salvation and connect us up with 
a power that can save to the utmost, that power being found 
within Himself, what shall we think of Him? The question 
comes to us as it once came to the apostles at Caesarea-Philippi: 
“Who say ye that I am?’ The foregoing discussion in fact 
has led us naturally to a definite answer. But before it is given, 
it may be well for us to turn to some statements in the Bible. 
St Paul says: ‘In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily’ (Col. 11, 9). The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares: ‘God . . . hath at the end of these days spoken unto 
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us in His Son whom He appointed heir of all things, through 
whom also He made the worlds; who being the effulgence of 
His glory and the very image of His substance, and upholding 
all things by the word of His power, when He had made purifica- 
tion of sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high’ (Heb. 1, 1-3). St Peter confesses: ‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God’ (Matt. xv, 16). Nathanael, answering 
the call of Jesus, says: ‘Rabbi, thou art the Son of God; thou 
art King of Israel’ (John 1, 49). And St Thomas, doubting as 
he did, felt the power of Christ’s resurrected presence and 
bowed before Him, acknowledging: ‘My Lord and my God.’ 
What more can we add to these declarations and testimonies 
that came out of the very reasonableness of the living and yet 
final revelation of God in Christ and that were made from the 
reality of the deepest of experiences? 


III. THe Continuous REVELATION OF GOD IN THE 
COMMUNITY OF BELIEVERS—IN THE CHURCH 


Through Jesus Christ and in the power of the fullness of 
the revelation a new life is introduced into the historical process 
within which the kingdom of God is thenceforth to be builded 
up. God, being revealed in the network of human relations, 
becomes in and through Christ the head and centre of a new 
community which is to leaven the whole field of history. The 
Word Incarnate is now the soul of the invisible spiritual com- 
munity, the kingdom and the visible religious organization, the 
holy Church. Thus, the revelation that we see in Jesus Christ 
is continued in living power in the Church. Whereas in Christ 
the incarnation takes the form of the individual divine human 
person, the same continued incarnation of God in the Christian 
Church takes the form of a divinely ordained society. Individual 
and personal incarnation, which is to all intents and purposes 
social in nature, now clearly becomes a social incarnation. So 
the Church, the real and holy Church, the Body of Christ, 
redeemed with His precious blood, is the Word Incarnate 
socially. The Word is everlasting life, and as such must go on 
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continuously as a living revelation in the eyes of man. When it 
becomes incarnate in the Church, which is the Body of Christ, 
it again takes on flesh and blood, and continues its revealing 
and saving activities. Now, no man is saved apart from Christ, 
so, in the like manner, no one is to be saved apart from society, 
from the redeemed Body of Christ, the Word of God Incarnate 
socially. Consequently it is the truth to say that no one can be 
saved without the Church. 

Because the Spirit of God dwells in the Church, guiding 
and revealing, teaching and redeeming, there is an ever-renewing 
life in the fellowship of believers. The Church is by no means 
spiritually and morally perfect. Being a divine-human institu- 
tion, it is at once the abode of the Holy Spirit who acts, teaches, 
admonishes, condemns and sanctifies by the Word of God, and 
the fellowship of men and women who are redeemed by the 
precious blood of the Lamb of God, but who are finite, im- 
perfect and frequently tainted with sin. Constantly therefore 
the Church is in need of penitence and God’s gracious forgive- 
ness. It must renew its life by purification and be kept un- 
spotted through the vigilance of the saintly within the fold. Its 
priestly functions easily degenerate or crystallize into fixed 
forms and authorities that can be used in direct contradiction 
to the holy will of God. 

Therefore, the Church, while holding within itself the full 
revelation of God in Christ, is itself an imperfect embodiment 
of the same revelation. It is indeed the Word Incarnate socially, 
but it differs from the Word Incarnate in Jesus Christ, who is 
perfect and sits on the right hand of the Almighty. It must 
make constant confessions of sin and receive the unfailing for- 
giveness of the gracious God. At times it may have to be purged 
by a revolution, or reformed by a drastic change of mind and 
heart. Nevertheless it is a divine-human community, ‘the 
greatest hope’ of a baffled and needy world. ‘In broken and 
imperfect fashion, the Church is even now fulfilling its calling 
to be within itself a foretaste of the redeemed family of God 
which He has purposed humanity to be.’ ? 

1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 19. 
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In the work of the living Christ and the Holy Spirit, the 
redeemed soul and the redeemed society come into being at 
the same moment, and the one is inseparable from the other. 
Jesus in His earthly days had around Him a group of disciples 
who all shared His love and life, who were on the one hand 
redeemed individuals and on the other hand a redeemed society, 
a new humanity within the historical process. Individual salva- 
tion and social salvation are therefore the two phases, inseparable 
and organic to each other, of the one and same divine act of 
grace. New wine must be contained in new wine skins. New 
life must be lived in a new society. The world, unredeemed 
and unwilling to be redeemed, is evil, full of darkness, sin and 
corruption and in it the redeemed soul cannot continue to live 
the life of love and holiness. Consequently, he has to be gathered 
into the Body of Christ, the Church, where he can express his 
new life in a new society, which enables him to live righteously 
and fruitfully. He sallies forth to save, to live in the larger process 
of history; but he can now return to the haven of love, peace 
and spiritual safety, to renew his strength and to find again the 
right reorientation of the right life, in the right environment. | 
For him, the Church is society within society, community 
within community, a foretaste of heaven in the world of sin, 
pain and evil. 

The other world, the transcendental world of God, is now 
brought down into the changing world of contingencies. So, 
while living in the world of time and space, the redeemed person 
is already within the gates of heaven. The very darkness and 
hopelessness of the earthly place to him are but commotions on 
the surface of a mighty ocean which at bottom is perfect calm 
and stillness. Undaunted and unshaken by the apparent im- 
possibility of realizing the kingdom of God on earth, he finds 
his own life rooted in eternal realities—in the holy love of the 
Almighty God who creates, rules and overrules the universe. 
Faith shines through insurmountable difficulties, for the assur- 
ance of salvation to him urges him on to tackle the impossible, 
the redemption of the historical world. He follows Jesus Christ 


who said: “The things which are impossible with men are possible 
22 
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with God’ (Luke xvii, 27). He believes that the things which 
are hopeless to-day may be changed into signs or even instru- 
ments of the world of light. 

With such convictions on the part of members of the Church, 
it does three mighty things: First, it keeps up its spiritual pitch 
and power, by renewing the nurture of its members, enduring 
through periods of persecution and martyrdom, and periods of 
darkness and despair. Secondly, it continues the revelation 
which was made full in Jesus Christ; for while God had fully 
revealed Himself, there is need of specific revelations in specific 
situations, so that the vision of God may not become dim. 
This the Church does in its ever-growing interest in and search 
for the inexhaustible riches of Christ and in its never-flagging 
worship of God. And finally, the Church performs its principal 
function in extending its own life into the world, which is in- 
different to its gospel, ignorant of its truth and even hostile to 
its demand for righteousness and faith in God. The Church is 
a community whose primary and fundamental function is in 
its own extension and enlargement, and in the transformation 
of the world so that the world may be included within its fold, 
participating in its life and partaking of its character. This the 
Church does through the redeemed individuals that are members 
of its fellowship. By their various activities and professions, by 
their organization into functional groups, the Church does the 
work of ‘Christianizing the social order,’ reforming the economic, 
social and political life of the sinful world. 

Now, the prayers of the Church rise in faltering voices to 
the gates of heaven: ‘How long? How long? O Lord.’ These 
things are indeed impossible with men; but nothing which is 
according to God’s holy and loving will is impossible with Him. 
He has made His revelation in the whole creation, in humanity, 
in Christ uniquely and finally, and in His Church; and He will 
show, in spite of our unbelief, even that of most devout souls, 
that His love and His righteousness will triumph over all evil. 


T.-C. CHao 














THE MEANING OF THE CHURCH 
By H. CUNLIFFE-JONES 


TH Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary 
Council was concerned with the world mission of the 
Church. All sections were concerned with some aspect of the 
Church—its faith, its witness, its life, its environment, its 
unity. The purpose of this article is to suggest lines which the 
discussion of the meaning of the Church itself might profit- 
ably follow. 

The main concerns of Section II which dealt with “The 
Church—Its Nature and Function’ may be summed up under 
three heads. 


The Relevance of the Church 


In spite of all its past and present failure to live up to its divine mission, 
the Church is and remains the fellowship to which our Lord has given His 
promises, and through which He carries forward His purpose for mankind. 

This fellowship is not merely invisible and ideal, but real and concrete, 
taking a definite form in history. It is therefore the duty of all disciples of 
Christ to take their place in a given Christian Church, that is, one of those 
concrete bodies in which and through which the Universal Church of Christ, 
the world-wide company of His followers, is seeking to find expression. 

It is part of the obedience and sacrifice which Jesus Christ demands of 
us that we accept participation in the humiliation and suffering which member- 
ship in the Church may often mean in actual practice (The World Mission of the 
Church, p. 28). 


The Indigenous Church 

Among the means adopted by the Church for [the] protection and nurture 
[of the seed] are our confessions or credal statements, our liturgies or forms 
of worship, our church organizations and customs (Ibid. p. 30). 

An indigenous Church, young or old, in the East or in the West, is a 
Church which, rooted in obedience to Christ, spontaneously uses forms of 
thought and modes of action natural and familiar in its own environment 
(Ibid. p. 31). ae 
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The Church and the Christian Movement 

While the Church has no universally valid political or economic programme, 

. it should serve as a waking and active conscience to emphasize Christian 
principles in social life. . . . All the Church’s activities, whether social service, 
education, the spreading of Christian literature, the healing of body and mind, 
or any other work undertaken for man, follow from the essential task committed 
to it (Ibid. p. 32). 

There is need for further co-operative study on each of these 
three important subjects. 

The Relevance of the Church. It may be suggested that 
the question of the essential nature of the Church was discussed 
at the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order and is the 
subject at the present time of a theological commission arising 
therefrom, and that it is not the business of the International 
Missionary Council to embark upon competitive studies. 
This is absolutely true, so far as the production of expert 
studies is concerned; but theology cannot be confined to expert 
studies. 

Theology [says Emil Brunner] is an intellectual elaboration of God and 
His Word which is inherent in the simple faith of the Christian mother, but on 
the basis of the whole of the Scriptures and the thinking of the Church (Religion 
in Life, 1939 (Spring Number), p. 178). 

That being so, the ordinary Christian cannot help having 
convictions about theological subjects, and it is of the utmost 
importance that his theological convictions should be sound 
ones, though he would naturally express them in less technical 
language than that used by expert theologians. It is therefore in 
my judgment a disastrous error to attempt to leave the necessary 
thinking about the theological basis of the Church to expert 
theologians. In doing so we fail to do justice to the necessity 
of considering the theological convictions—whether positive or 
negative—which are widely held in the younger Churches and 
have practical influence upon their development. There is 
abundant room for a series of studies on the meaning of the 
Church by members of the younger Churches in order to 
promote a wider discussion about the adequacy of various 
conceptions of the Church which are, as a matter of fact, 
normative. 
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One important issue at the outset is whether we can 
adequately think of the Church in purely pragmatic terms. 
The attempt to think in purely pragmatic terms is beset with 
serious difficulties. In the first place, if we try to express the 
meaning of the Church in terms of its value, say, to the national 
community, we are not expressing our full meaning, and our 
contention may be repudiated by the national community 
especially in times of crisis. In the second place, if we try to 
express the meaning of the Church in terms of observed results, 
we have no resources to meet despair, disillusionment and 
defeat. In the third place, all attempts to speak of the Church 
in pragmatic terms make use of concealed theological 
assumptions. Christians may on occasion think in terms of 
very bad and very tenuous theology, but they can never entirely 
dispense with it. As this is so, we must ask: What is the true 
theological meaning of the Church? What is the will of Jesus 
Christ for His Church ? 

When we take this question seriously, we come upon a great 
source of division among Christians. Many want to avoid it for 
that reason. It is therefore important to realize that if in dis- 
cussing the meaning of the Church in God’s revelation of 
Himself we are faced with differences of conviction, we are likely 
to come to a deeper understanding of God’s purpose precisely 
on that account. We cannot hope to reach any great truth by 
avoiding these questions of difficulty, but it may be that con- 
sidering together anew the revelation of God, some difficulties of 
the past will no longer be relevant and some will be overcome, and 
those that remain will teach us much by their very persistence. 

And it should be added that the tendency to depreciate 
the Church is itself a theological presupposition, resting upon 
a passing phase of New Testament scholarship and open to 
serious objections. In any case it is a theological presupposition 
and needs justification. All I am pleading for is that there should 
be studies of the essential nature of the Church throughout the 
missionary movement, in order to discover and either justify or 
improve the essential convictions concerning the Church which 
are actually held. 
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The Indigenous Church. The question I want to raise 
under this head is: What is the relation of the past history of 
the Christian Church to its present life in the younger Churches? 
It is quite obvious that no one wants the younger Churches to be 
a mere reproduction of the Churches in the West. Every one 
wants them to be truly indigenous—that is, that rooted in 
obedience to Christ they should use spontaneously forms of 
thought and modes of action natural and familiar in their own 
environment. In one sense this question may be solved better 
in actual practice than in attempted definition beforehand. For 
there is no question that a great development in the Christian 
Church, say in China, which showed itself as absolutely Christian 
and yet distinctively Chinese in thought, worship, or mode of 
organization would receive the approbation of Christians every- 
where. But the question as to what is involved in such a happen- 
ing must be faced. The younger Churches belonging to the one 
on-going company of the Christian Church are inevitably 
influenced by the past history of the Church, and it is better 
that this should be a conscious rather than an unconscious 
influence. As to what is their own distinctive national tradition 
and characteristic traits they must turn to non-Christian sources; 
as to what the building and development of the Christian 
Church means in practice they must turn to non-national 
sources. Are not both of these right things to do? 

When we ask the question: What is the relation of the 
past history of the Christian Church to its present life in the 
younger Churches? we are not seeking to know what western 
beliefs and customs should be adopted in the younger Churches. 
We are asking what elements in the history of the Christian 
Church up to the present are of universal significance. Those 
who believe that a particular creed, a particular liturgy, a 
particular organization are essential to the life of the younger 
Churches do not so believe because these things are western 
(as a matter of fact they are eastern rather than western). They 
do not even so believe because these things have moulded the 
development of the Christian Church in Europe. They believe in 
these things as being of universal significance. 
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And those who do not believe in these things, yet believe 
that there is a universal Christian confession of faith, they believe 
also in the worship of the universal Church maintained in the 
local congregation, and they believe that vital issues of universal 
importance have emerged in the attempt to understand the true 
meaning of the Church of Christ. The question is one of the 
meaning of tradition. Christians in the West who lay least stress 
on the importance of tradition have yet a tradition of their own 
which they believe to be of real importance. Is there nothing 
in the tradition of the Christian Church which is of universal 
significance to younger Churches? The primary question is of 
course that a Church should be qualitatively Christian; but 
can it be ignorant of or indifferent to the universal Church of 
Christ as extensively manifested, without hurt to itself? These 
questions are urgently in need of further discussion. 

The Church and the Christian Movement. Professor Godfrey 
Phillips in The Gospel in the World says: 

The business of a mission is evangelism, the communication of an objective 
message, and the gathering together in Churches of those who have accepted 
it. But a glance at any modern mission reveals extensive and complicated 
activities of an educational and economic character which aim at social welfare. 
St Paul knew none of these things, and in the early centuries Christianity 
expanded without them. They cannot therefore be of the ‘esse’ of the Christian 
mission. That is why we have called them ‘second-line activities,’ and it is well 
to be continually reminded that they are not in the first line and have no justifi- 
cation unless they support the first line, which is evangelism and Church- 
building (p. 217). 

In these days, when the problems of national life and of the 
world as a whole are continually on the minds of Christians, 
it is natural that these second-line activities should occupy a 
prominent place in our thoughts. What is important is that they 
should be an outflow of the life of the Church and not a sub- 
stitute for that life. The main contribution of the Church to 
social reconstruction lies in witnessing to God’s eternal order 
and in gathering men and women into the fellowship of His Son. 
And only by placing this first will the persistent purpose of 
Christian social reconstruction be effectively transmitted. Where 
such activities have become a substitute for the building of the 
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Church, a deep blow has been struck at the maintenance of 
these very activities themselves. In cases where the emphasis on 
these second-line activities, to the detriment of the building of 
the Church, is due to insufficient financial provision for the 
ministry of the Church, it is of urgent importance that pro- 
vision be made to enable men of the highest gifts to attain 
full scope for their powers as ministers in areas which might 
themselves be quite incapable of supporting them. 

Owing to the necessary and valuable sub-division of topics 
at Tambaram the inter-relation of educational, medical and 
social work to the building of the Church did not receive full 
attention. But it is a vital question in the understanding of the 
meaning and importance of the Christian Church. 

H. CUNLIFFE-JONES 














THE BIRTH AT MADRAS 
By HENRY W. HOBSON, D.D. 


A CHILD was born at Madras. A child of the spirit born 

out of the sharing, the labour, the love, the trust poured 
forth by over four hundred and fifty persons who came from 
every corner of the earth as delegates to the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council. A birth makes for great 
happiness and offers much of promise for the future, but the 
actual value of what has taken place is determined only as future 
years reveal what that particular child turns out to be in the life 
of society. So the Madras meeting certainly was an occasion of 
rejoicing, and those of us who were present see much of great 
promise for the years ahead, but only those years can reveal the 
actual value to the Church and the world of that which was born 
at Madras. No one to-day could give a reliable estimate of the 
permanent contribution of this meeting. 

However, looking back at the meeting as we plough through 
the blue waters of the Red Sea, there are certain judgments, 
many hopes and a flood of visions which take form in my mind. 
Some of these I dare to present, not as any final estimate of the 
meeting’s value, but because only as those of us who went to 
Madras try to think clearly on these matters, and then give 
others an understanding and appreciation of the possibilities 
involved, can the ultimate values be realized. In other words, 
it is not what was done at the meeting in the way of discussion, 
resolutions, programs and corporate relationships—all vitally 
important in the total contribution made—which will determine 
the influence of the meeting, but rather the future activities of 
our church leaders and members in making real the visions 
which we saw during those three weeks of the Council meeting. 
The child has been born, but only as he is fed, clothed, nurtured 
and given adequate exercise will he grow to be a useful man. 
Every church member has some share in the responsibility for 


this development. 
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To me—and certainly to many of the other delegates— 
the highest hopes for the meeting spring from the very nature 
of the Council’s membership at it. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the miracle which the presence and relationship of 
these 471 delegates reveal. The daily conversations I had with 
the people around me kept me in a constant state of wonderment 
that in the midst of the turmoil of our day this company could 
have gathered at all. But far more impressive than the physical 
presence of the delegates was the relationship which developed 
between them. This was the real birth at Madras. 

Other great conferences have brought together representa- 
tives of many branches of the Christian Church from many 
nations, but the Madras gathering in its cosmopolitan nature 
and extreme diversity of membership marks the dawn of a new 
day in church history and promises much in the direction of 
progress toward a greater unity among Christians everywhere. 
This new day which was heralded is one in which Christians 
differing widely one from another in many respects will, never- 
theless, work together in goodwill, understanding and mutual 
respect. Through history Christian conferences have too often 
been marked by divisions, sectarianism and bitterness. From the 
time of the early councils down through the years such gather- 
ings have bred hostility out of differing views or interpretations 
held by those who were present. The stage was all set for just 
such a result at Madras: people as wide apart as the poles, 
intense feeling on certain issues, the barriers to understanding 
which varying race, national and cultural affiliations are bound to 
erect. No conference ever had greater excuse for splitting wide 
open, and during the early days of the meeting we wondered at 
times whether it had been a mistake to create a gathering repre- 
senting such diversity. Then came the miracle, and the meeting 
proved in a unique way that the hostile spirit which so often 
has been evident in the past need not hold sway, and that in this 
new day Christians representing widely separated positions can 
find a fellowship and work together in mutual respect for the 
accomplishment of their common purpose—the proclaiming of 
the Gospel to all the world. 
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Two examples, among many, strike me with greater force 
as the days pass. First, the presence and relationship of the 
two groups from China and Japan. We saw these Christian 
men and women from countries at war with each other sharing 
day by day in the corporate life of the meeting. Sympathy, 
goodwill and above all else a recognition of their common 
purpose drew them together in a unique way. 

Second, there was no denying the great differences between 
delegates in their theological positions. There were those, for 
instance, holding what is often spoken of as the ‘Continental’ 
point of view—those influenced to a considerable degree both by 
Barthian theology and totalitarian philosophy (I often wonder 
which is the hen and which the egg)—and alongside these were 
those who often in the past have been labelled as ‘American’ in 
their theology. This label lost its meaning at Madras because 
the champions of this position were as a rule nationals repre- 
senting the younger Churches in countries such as China or 
India. Between these two groups a chasm exists over which 
no bridge has ever been built; yet the very fact that these people, 
differing so greatly, could work together as they did at Madras 
is the strongest proof that Christians can be united in spirit 
in spite of what seem like counter-positions in certain important 
matters. 

It is wrong to assume, as some have, that this unity was 
achieved along the road of compromise. The truth is that the 
real sense of unity came only after the Council had passed 
through the early stages of the meeting when the diversity 
weighed upon us so heavily that compromise seemed inevitable, 
and had reached the position that each group must hold fast to 
that which it considered essential. It was seen that compromise 
would satisfy no one, and from then onwards more definite 
opinions were expressed. It cleared the air when certain dele- 
gates from continental Europe read a statement setting forth 
why they must dissent from the position taken in some of the 
reports which represented the opinion of the large majority of 
the Council. We respected each other more, and found closer 
unity, in disagreement than in compromise. 
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This relationship between the delegates was far more 
than a happy example of how men can be lifted above natural 
antagonism, prejudice and hostility by their mutual allegiance 
to Christ, for it really laid the foundations for transforming 
results which will surely follow as the influences of the meeting 
are more and more felt. Dr Hsii, one of the brilliant members 
of the Chinese delegation, said to several of us as we sat together 
on the steamer discussing the meeting: ‘Heretofore we Christians 
of China have known very little about, and had few contacts 
with, the Christians of other lands. The Indian Christians, for 
instance, were really unknown to us. Now, as a result of this 
meeting, the fifty or more Indian delegates and the forty-odd 
Chinese delegates have established a relationship which will— 
which must—bear fruit. We are now in a position to help each 
other. There will be a cross-fertilization of ideas and programs 
which will not only draw us more closely together, but which 
will enable the Christians of each country to make their own 
peculiar contribution to the life of the Church. Through those 
who were at Madras the various branches of the Church through- 
out the world have been brought into a new corporate relation- 
ship which cannot fail to have a vital influence upon the whole 
Christian Church and the world.’ 

He expressed what we all felt—the new power that has been 
released through the creation of a greater unity and under- 
standing, and between the Christians of more nations, than have 
ever existed before in all history. 

So again and again the experience at Madras gave birth 
to the conviction that this unity among Christians is not merely 
something we desired to achieve, but something we were actually 
achieving, and further, something that must be achieved in ever 
greater reality for the whole Church. What we see in the world 
about us certainly had a great influence upon all of us in forming 
this conviction. In the face of gigantic forces of evil stalking 
boldly among men to-day, we realized that any hope must rest 
upon the forces of righteousness being able to present a united 
front. No wonder the appeal of the representatives of the 
‘younger Churches,’ in the report of Section 16, pleading for a 
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readiness on the part of the leaders of all the great Communions 
to achieve a greater progress toward unity, struck fire. Some- 
thing new was born in all of us as we heard the closing words 
of that appeal: 


We, therefore, appeal with all the fervour we possess, to the missionary 
societies and boards and the responsible authorities of the older Churches, 
to take this matter seriously to heart, to labour with the Churches in the mission 
field to achieve this union, to support and encourage us in all our efforts to put 
an end to the scandalous effects of our divisions, and to lead us in the path of 
union—the union for which our Lord prayed, through which the world would 
indeed believe in the Divine Mission of the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ.! 


What will come of that which was thus born we must wait 
to discover, but its immediate effect upon the great majority of 
those who shared in the meeting was the further conviction 
that any Christian who is blocking the way toward unity, or 
failing to do his utmost to realize unity, is a traitor to the cause 
of Christ, and that the same holds true for any Christian group 
all the way from the local parish to a whole Communion of 
the Church. The meeting made no claim to having solved the 
problems concerned with the differences between Christians. 
That was not its task. It did, however, proclaim the truth that 
there is one great way toward unity which all Christians are 
called to follow, and along which we must be ready to share 
one with another in goodwill and trust—the way of corporate 
witness. The man or the group trying to proclaim the Gospel 
independently of others who are likewise seeking to make known 
the Good News is really one who denies our Lord before men. 

As an integral part of this new conviction on the unity among 
Christians, which was born during the meeting, was the deeper 
realization of the existence of the Church as a living, God-given 
organism which included us all as members of one Body. It 
formed a part of every sectional meeting, entered into almost 
every discussion and appeared in every report. It will surprise 
many to find this great and constant emphasis laid upon the 
essential place of the Church in the task which confronts Chris- 
tians to-day. Even at Madras there were a few who evidently 

1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 155. 
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still thought of the Church as a man-made piece of machinery, 
but Section 1, in spite of some objection, stood firmly by a 
position which represented the great majority of the Council 
and which was summed up in this paragraph: 


In spite of all the weakness and shortcomings of our Churches, Christ’s true 
Church is within them; and our hope for the redemption of mankind centres in 
His work through them. Through the nurture and discipline of the Church, 
Christian life comes to completion; in glad service within the fellowship of the 
Church, Christian devotion is perfected." 


This fuller conception of the existence of the Church led 
at once to a keener realization of the power of the Church. 
Professor Hocking has said: 


I must have the courage to recognize that what I have wanted to believe true 
is true. This deed of courage is faith. It includes a belief that the world can be 
changed, since good rather than evil is its true nature; it is this vital courage 
which is chiefly lacking, at this moment of history (Evangelism, p. 24). 


The new vision of the Church and what it has been doing in 
India, China, Sumatra, Africa, the cannibal islands, Uganda 
and many other parts of the world gave us the ‘courage to recog- 
nize that what [we] have wanted to believe true zs true.’ It renewed 
our faith, restored our hope and made us realize anew that God 
sends the followers of His Son forth into the world with power 
to be miracle workers in this day, even as in the days of old. 

Hocking was right in his accusation. We and countless 
others have faced the seemingly impossible task of our day with 
faltering courage, faint hope and what amounts often to a denial 
of God’s power to redeem man and society. We needed a new 
birth into a state of mind and spirit in which we could see with 
clearer vision both the task God has given His Church to do in 
this day and the power available to those who share in this task 
as members of His Church. Many received this at Madras, and 
those who were delegates have gone home eager to do all they 
can to develop this latent power and to stir our church members 
to new life and strength. I am convinced that from this will 
spring, in those churches which do not stand aloof from this 

*The World Mission of the Church. p. 18. 
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influence, a new zeal for the great task which Christ has given 
us of carrying the Evangel to all the world. 

The birth of a new unity, and a realization both of the 
Church as a living organism and of the power which God exerts 
through the Church, were the foundations upon which rested 
everything that happened at Madras and all that came out of it. 
The sectional meetings, group discussions, addresses and reports 
dealt with many subjects. A consideration of these is beyond the 
scope of this paper. However, as the various phases of the Council 
meeting are studied it will be seen how dependent they are upon 
the foundation laid during those days at Madras. Standing 
alone, the various suggestions and programs—fine as many of 
these are—can accomplish little, but resting on the foundation 
of a living, united Church, through which flows the power of 
God Himself, they may well be a transforming influence in these 
fateful times. 

The truth proclaimed with such insistence that evangelism 
is an essential responsibility which every Christian must accept 
as his own, and that a person to be included as a loyal member of 
the Church must be an evangelist; the high requirements set up 
for the training and use of our ministry; the program for Chris- 
tian literature, which may well be one of the most far-reaching in 
actual accomplishment of any report presented; the principles 
which must guide the educational, medical and social phases of 
the Church’s mission; the emphasis upon the essential place that 
worship, the Bible, prayer and other experiences which strengthen 
the inner life of the Church must have for all Christians; the 
ideals presented to guide us in our attitude toward non-Christian 
faiths; the importance placed upon the leadership which can 
come only from a strong indigenous ministry; the clearer under- 
standing of many of the problems concerned with the economic 
basis of the Church—these and many other phases of the Madras 
meeting can all be built into programs of the greatest value, 
provided they rest upon the foundation of a united Church which 
depends upon God’s power in all that it seeks to do. 

There were the inevitable shortcomings at Madras. Some 
of these loomed large at times, but as I look back most of them 
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become trivial compared with the values of the meeting. Possibly 
the weakness which impressed us most was the inability of the 
Council to give a more decisive leadership in questions having 
to do with some of the great world issues of this day. There are 
those who evidently expected the meeting in Madras to produce 
some world-changing pronouncement, or to pass a resolution 
which in some magical way would rid the world of war. Not 
finding any such statement in the reports they are sorely dis- 
appointed. The majority of the members of the Council certainly 
felt strongly on such questions as the willingness of people— 
especially those in America and England—to profit by the sale 
of war materials to an aggressor nation while at the same time 
expressing sympathy for, and making contributions towards the 
relief of, the victims of the aggression; on the persecution of the 
Jews taking place in Germany; on the war of aggression being 
carried on by Japan. There was ample literary ability present 
to produce resolutions of scorching denunciation of the evils in 
the world. However, it was evident that the mere passage of such 
resolutions would be of little value, while such action might do 
considerable harm to the Christians in certain countries. 

While at first sight the absence of definite pronouncements 
on certain current situations will doubtless disappoint some, 
those who study the reports will find a number of primary 
questions covered in a way which makes the attitude of the 
meeting clear on fundamental issues. Two of these are of the 
most vital importance for Christians to consider in facing two 
of the great issues of our day—the relations of Church and 
State, and war between nations. 

First, the truth was proclaimed that the State has no supreme 
or ultimate authority over the individual, or a group of indi- 
viduals who are members of the Church. The Christian has only 
one supreme loyalty—to God. Section 15 was clear-cut on this 
issue in its report: 


The Church must also fearlessly criticize the State when the latter contra- 
venes principles of justice and righteousness. 

The Church’s . . . continuous aim, . . . in all its relations with govern- 
ment, and in all its decisions, [is] to bear witness to its complete, ultimate loyalty 
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to God, and to show forth the spirit of Christ even if it involves suffering or 
martyrdom.' 


Second, the Christian truth was affirmed that as no indi- 
vidual has a right to claim supreme sovereignty in his relations 
with others, so no State has a right to claim supreme sovereignty 
in its relations with other States. This cuts right across the 
position taken by almost every State through all history. As 
Section 14 faced this situation it became more and more evident 
that only as States are willing to renounce the doctrine of supreme 
sovereignty, in matters which concern their relations with other 
States, will it be possible to lay a foundation upon which peace 
between nations can be built. The meeting calls Christians of all 
nations to unite in keeping this truth before their governments 
and peoples until it is accepted as a basis upon which inter- 
national order alone can rest. 

To a newcomer at international gatherings, like myself, there 
were many experiences and conditions at Madras which made a 
deep and most favourable impression. For instance, the ability 
of the leaders to create an atmosphere in which all present 
felt that they had a part and that their opinions were wanted; 
the large amount of time given to the sectional meetings and 
small gatherings, where frank and direct discussions could take 
place; the remarkable delegations from some of the ‘younger 
Churches,’ especially those outstanding men and women— 
leaders in the truest sense of the word—from China; the absence 
of all sectarianism; the splendid equipment and staff provided 
by the Madras Christian College; the able handling of the news 
and the printing of reports and other material with unusual 
promptness; the constant attention of the officers to every need 
and situation, which was crowned by the truly great way in 
which Dr Mott fulfilled his responsibility as chairman. 

Among the many experiences of the meeting which helped to 
make it of such unique value, no phase of the program contri- 
buted more than those opportunities which were offered the 
delegates to share in worship and other occasions of spiritual 
fellowship. In these was the chief source of the unity which 


1 The World Mission of the Church, pp. 145, 150. 
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was born at Madras. Again and again as we approached the 
throne of God together we became more than ever convinced 
of our oneness as His children and of the reality of that corporate 
relationship which includes all followers of His Son as members 
of His Church. To many the high level of these experiences 
came in the great service of the Holy Communion on Christmas 
morning, in which the whole membership of the Council shared. 
In the officiating clergy we found a symbol not only of the 
inclusiveness of the meeting, but of the inclusiveness of the 
Church. A native of India (the Bishop of Dornakal) was celebrant, 
and with him as assistants were natives of China, Japan, Nigeria, 
England and America. Thus races, nations, civilizations and 
traditions found a common place together at the table of our 
Lord. There we felt something new being born in answer to 
His prayer ‘that they all may be one.’ 

We came from all parts of the world to that remarkable 
country of India for this Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. There we shared fully one with another, 
and a vision came to us: that of a united, victorious Church going 
forth to win the world for Christ. It was there we knew that what 
was born within us must be nurtured and shared with others so 
that, more and more, Christians from every nation and race, 
representing every branch of the Church, would unite with 
mutual understanding and love in the task which belongs to us 
all—the joy of proclaiming the Good News to every creature. 

Henry W. Hopson 














THE WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF 
CHRISTIANS AND WORLD PEACE 


By K. S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


wrat bearing has the world-wide Christian enterprise 
upon world peace? Here is a faith which has now been 
extended to practically every nation and tribe of mankind. Its 
Roman Catholic wing is closely integrated through a hierarchy 
ruled from the Vatican. The Protestant wing is steadily being 
knit into a conscious fellowship, and in some phases of this 
fellowship several of the Eastern Churches are co-operating. 
Christianity claims as its central figure One whom it denomi- 
nates the Prince of Peace, with the stories of whose birth is associ- 
ated a song of the angels proclaiming peace on earth. Following 
in the footsteps of its Founder it extols an active love of man for 
man. Embedded in its beatitudes is praise of the peacemakers. 
In its standard prayer it conditions the forgiveness of God upon 
the forgiveness by those who use the prayer of those who have 
done them wrong. Ours is an age in which all civilization is 
threatened as never before by the destruction of impending war. 
Can we look with hope upon this Christian enterprise, extended 
and organized as it is on a world-wide scale and with its message 
of love and peace, as a means of deliverance from this seemingly 
imminent world-wide doom? How far is this Christian movement 
contributing to the curbing of war and to just solutions of those 
disputes between nations which have so much to do with the 
outbreak of wars? What weaknesses, as seen by its actual opera- 
tion, does Christianity show as it confronts war? What, if any- 
thing, can Christians do beyond that which they are already 
attempting to reduce the frequency of war? From the standpoint 
of past experience and the stubborn facts of human nature, what 


have we a right to expect from the efforts of Christians? Are we 
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who profess and call ourselves Christian justified in regarding 
our faith as a promising road towards world peace? Many have 
loudly proclaimed that Christ is the way to peace. Many more 
have turned and are turning wistfully to the Church, hoping, 
sometimes almost against hope, that through it the song of the 
angels can be fulfilled. Are they foredoomed to disillusionment 
or is there solid warrant for their half-incredulous expectation? 

First of all it must be said that in its achievements, some of 
them in the past and some of them in the present, Christianity 
gives much warrant for the manner in which many are turning 
towards it as a means of salvation from the threat of war. 

Thanks to the missionary enterprise of the past century and 
a half, Christianity has become world-wide in its extent and is 
undergirding the newly emerging world-culture with a body of 
ethics which is supra-national and which makes for justice and 
peace. We have been repeatedly reminded by the experts on 
international affairs that if we are to have peace we must have 
a common body of law on which nations and peoples will agree 
to base their relations and that an indispensable foundation for 
that law of nations is a generally 2ccepted body of ethics. Chris- 
tianity is more widespread than any other faith or than any 
philosophy or system of ethics and it is rapidly increasing its 
foothold in areas, such as southern and eastern Asia and the 
Negro portions of Africa, where before the last century it was 
either not represented at all or at best only slightly. Its ethics, 
if only they can be put into practice, will obtain justice and will 
ensure forbearance and peace. 

Moreover, as we suggested in the initial paragraph, in a day 
when the nations are pulling apart, the Christians of the world 
are coming together. The great gulfs between Roman Catholic 
and non-Roman Catholic Christians have not been eliminated, 
nor, indeed, does there seem to be the remotest possibility of 
their ever being bridged. However, Christians of the Protestant 
tradition are rapidly learning to co-operate in such bodies as 
the International Missionary Council, the proposed World 
Council of Churches, the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and the World’s Sunday School Association, and with some of 
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these bodies, notably the World Council of Churches, several of 
the Eastern Orthodox are having relations. 

Then, too, there seems to be something inherent in their 
faith which has given Christians power to implement their 
dreams of peace. Christians have not been alone in desiring 
peace nor were they even the pioneers in envisaging a law by 
which all men should govern their inter-relations. The conception 
of a ‘law of nature’ was found among non-Christian thinkers of 
the pagan Greco-Roman world and something akin to it is 
discernible in Confucianism. What has made Christianity unique 
is that by it to a degree not known elsewhere men have been 
impelled to labour to give those ideals concrete manifestations. 
In the Middle Ages the Peace of God and the Truce of God were 
Christian creations. In the modern age international law owes 
its earliest and its classical formulations to scholars, notably 
Francis of Vitoria and Hugo Grotius, whose Christian faith 
provided the necessary sustaining incentive. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries almost all the projects and the organiza- 
tions seeking peace have owed their inception to earnest Chris- 
tians. The Red Cross by its very symbol bears witness to the 
faith which gave it birth. Only a small minority of Christians 
have felt that their faith requires them to abstain from all war. 
More than any other religion, however, Christianity has con- 
strained men to be peacemakers, to take a positive rather than 
a negative attitude towards war. Again and again of late years, 
even in seemingly impossible situations, little groups have been 
encouraged by their Christian faith to endeavour to resolve 
peacefully and with justice to both parties the irritations between 
nations which, unless removed, eventuate in war. So, before the 
present Sino-Japanese hostilities, a small but influential group, 
brought together by Christians, laboured to reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of China and Japan, established contacts across the 
barriers between the two peoples and sought a solution which 
would give to both parties all that they could in justice ask. 
Again and again Christian missionaries have been sympathetic 
interpreters of one people to another. If there is hope anywhere 
for the elimination of war or even for a reduction of the frequency 
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of wars, it would seem to be, on the basis of human experience 
thus far, in Christianity. 

Some of the friends of Mahatma Gandhi have been hoping 
that in an extension of his methods might be found the way out 
from war. Yet it needs to be remembered that Hinduism, from 
which the Mahatma draws his following, is confined almost 
exclusively to one country, that the Mahatma has drawn part 
of his inspiration from Christianity, that his method has not 
yet removed or even given real hope of removing the basic 
internal conflict in India itself, the one between Muslims and 
Hindus, and that such successes as he has achieved are attri- 
butable in no small degree to the fact that they have been won in 
dealings with the British raj, a power in which the Christian 
conscience, while seldom dominant, has long been working 
and with pronounced effect. If the world is to be saved from war 
it will be primarily through Christianity, not through Hinduism 
or any other non-Christian religion. 

In the second place it must be as frankly recognized that a 
number of circumstances seem to give a denial even to this ray 
of hope. Some of these are not necessarily permanent and may 
presumably be removed. Others, however, seem inherent in 
Christianity and in human nature and human society. If peace 
is to be achieved it must be in spite of them. 

Elements in the situation which are clearly susceptible to 
human effort and which may presumably be eliminated are 
quickly mentioned. 

There is the obvious fact that in great nations such as China, 
Japan and India, which bulk large in the international situation, 
professing Christians constitute only a small proportion of the 
population, and that until the churches grow in numerical 
strength they can scarcely hope to determine the policies of 
their respective governments. In Japan Christians are only about 
one-tenth per cent, in China less than one per cent, and in India 
only about two per cent of the total. In each of these countries, 
however, the percentage of Christians has been increasing and, 
if present tendencies go on, will continue to do so. In Russia 
for the present Christians are persecuted and can bring no 
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effective pressure to bear on the foreign policy of the government. 
That condition, however, is not necessarily permanent. 

More serious is the fact that of those who acknowledge the 
Christian name, in whatever nation, only a minority can be 
counted upon to take their faith with enough seriousness and 
to give themselves sufficiently to it to cause them to strive to 
bring their governments to act in a Christian fashion. Since the 
mass conversions of the third and fourth centuries this has always 
been true. Probably, because of the high demands which Chris- 
tianity makes on its adherents, it will continue to be so. However, 
past experience gives warrant for the expectation that the 
minority who take their faith seriously and intelligently can be 
increased and that the proportion of those who will seek to apply 
their faith to relations between peoples can be augmented. 
Certainly the level of Christian living among the baptized has 
risen in the past four centuries. Certainly, too, the number of 
Christians who are endeavouring to make their faith effective in 
international affairs has recently been rapidly mounting. 

Another circumstance, perhaps temporary but possibly 
inherent in the nature of human society, is the sobering fact 
that armaments on their largest scale are maintained by peoples 
who for more than a thousand years have been under Christian 
influence. It almost seems as though an intelligent malevolent 
enemy of mankind were massing his destructive legions in the 
sectors where the Christian forces are most active. Yet it must 
also be said that, contrary to much popular belief, the most 
ruthless and destructive wars have not been between professedly 
Christian peoples. ‘The Mongol invasions of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries were far more cruel and devastating than 
any large-scale war in the nominally Christian Occident, and 
some recent military operations between non-European peoples 
have been marked by a cynical disregard for combatants and 
non-combatants which is unequalled in the West in the past 
two hundred years. Even the slight tincture of Christianity 
which is present in the Occident has been sufficiently potent to 
modify for good, though slightly, the bestiality released by war. 
The influence of Christianity in the Occident has been increasing 
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with each age. It is, therefore, entirely conceivable that in 
time the life within Christianity will be victor over the forces 
of death which now seem so threatening in what we once called 
Christendom. 

Serious, but also not necessarily of permanent significance, 
is the fact that the churches have often blessed war. Repeatedly 
the official spokesmen of Christianity have made of the Christian 
God a tribal deity and have invoked His aid on the arms of their 
fellow-countrymen and His curse on their enemies. They have 
identified the will of God and the justice of God with the aspira- 
tions and policies of their own nations and monarchs. Christian 
organizations which, like the Roman Catholic Church, have 
members on both sides of zones of international friction, have 
repeatedly been prevented from active attempts at reconciliation 
by the rival convictions, held with burning intensity, within their 
own ranks. However, some Christian bodies, even though small 
in numbers, have demonstrated that it is possible to maintain 
fellowship unbroken across warring frontiers and to labour at 
the task of reconciliation. Those bodies, still minorities, have 
been increasing in strength in late years and may conceivably 
have a much stronger influence in the future. It need not always 
be true that the churches will be handmaidens of belligerent 
nationalism. 

It is also a matter for grave thought, but not necessarily so 
sombre as it first seems, that it would be difficult to point to a 
situation yin which the Christian conscience has succeeded in 
averting a major war. Mankind has a way of forgetting the crises 
in which destruction was narrowly averted. Even professional 
historians are not always aware of past conflicts in which Christian 
statesmen, because of their faith, were able to achieve an approxi- 
mation to justice without recourse to war. If the truth were 
known we might be able to enumerate occasion after occasion in 
which a disastrous and stupid war was avoided because some 
one in a position of authority owed to his Christian principles 
and his Christian faith the courage, the moderation and the fair 
dealing which were decisive in achieving peace. It need not be 
a vain hope that in the future such instances will be multiplied. 
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Most sobering of the hard facts which confront the idealist 
as he looks to Christianity as a means of eliminating war is the 
sharp antithesis between the demands of the Christian ethic 
and the nature of man. The Gospels confront man with a 
challenge which he is unable fully to meet. They set up standards 
which, once he is aware of them, haunt man and leave him ill- 
content until he achieves them, but which he can never, at least 
on this side of the grave, fully embody. So striking and so com- 
plete is the contrast that many Christians have declared that 
Jesus had no expectation that in the present age men would 
attain to the standards which He proclaimed, that He anticipated 
the complete destruction of the present order by the sudden 
and overwhelming judgment of God and the creation by divine 
fiat of a new heaven and a new earth in which God’s will would 
perfectly be done, and that He believed that only a small pro- 
portion of mankind would be among those accounted worthy of 
this perfect society. From the standpoint of this interpretation 
of the message of Jesus and of human history, all attempts to 
achieve by slow stages and by painful human effort, even though 
based upon faith in God, a society in which justice shall prevail 
and war be no more are vain, because they are founded upon 
false views of human nature, of God and of the way in which 
God works. 

This reading of the New Testament and of the divine- 
human drama is not to be lightly dismissed. 'To its support much 
in the Prophets, in the New Testament and in human experience 
past and present can be adduced. In it is really the crux of the 
question. For that reason, any adequate discussion of it would 
prolong this article quite unduly. Here we can merely point out 
that in the opinion of many thoughtful Christians this view 
arises from a type of apocalypticism which is indeed found in 
the Bible but which is not in accord with the teaching of Jesus 
or with a sufficiently long view of history. It arises in part from 
a foreshortening of the human drama, from measuring the pur- 
poses of God on this planet by the brief and inadequate yard- 
stick of the span of one human life, and from a mistaken view 
of the time process, a forgetting of the fact that to God a day 
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is as a thousand years and a thousand years as a day, that God 
may work slowly as well as instantaneously. Some creature at 
least closely related to man has been on the earth for tens of 
thousands of years. Even during the brief nineteen centuries 
since the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, the influence of 
that short life and that curtailed ministry has been increasing. 
In the past four centuries and especially in the past century 
and a half it has become clearly the most potent of all forces in 
moulding mankind. To judge by this record it is reasonable to 
anticipate that that influence will continue to mount. Already 
it has destroyed so deeply an entrenched evil as African slavery. 
The custom of war is much more engrained in human culture, 
has a much longer history and is much more nearly universal 
than was African slavery. Yet, judged by the effect of Jesus in 
alleviating and regulating war, it is not too much to hope that 
eventually the impulses which stem from Jesus will either 
eliminate war or reduce it so that it will no longer be a major 
menace to mankind. Yet to realize that hope we must think 
not in terms of a few generations but of centuries and, perhaps, 
of millennia. 

However, as individuals on this planet we must confine our 
personal efforts to a few years or at most to a few decades. We 
have only one short lifetime, not the centuries, in which to work. 
What, if anything, can we do to aid the achievement of what we 
believe to be the purposes of God? How, specifically, can we work 
as Christians and through the organized Christian enterprise? 

First of all, it is clear that we must continue in most of the 
main channels of activity through which our immediate pre- 
decessors and our contemporaries have laboured. We must keep 
on with evangelism, the spreading of the Christian Gospel. Thus, 
among other results, the number of those who guide their 
actions by Christian ethics will be increased. We must per- 
petuate and strengthen at least some of the agencies which make 
for peace. We must seek, as heretofore, to interpret sympa- 
thetically one people to another. We must endeavour further to 
develop international law and to stand for the regulation of the 
relations between nations on the basis of that law. We must 
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pursue the building of a world-wide Christian fellowship and 
must strive to spread among the rank and file of Christians the 
consciousness of that fellowship. 

In addition there are some resources inherent in this emerging 
world Christian fellowship and methods which could grow out 
of them, of which we have only begun to avail ourselves and 
which we must seek to utilize. One is the existence of a body 
numbering many millions, the church membership and con- 
stituency which can be reached through the churches. Presum- 
ably the majority of these millions, because of their Christian 
profession, even when that profession is superficial, are at least 
somewhat predisposed to favour generous and just policies in 
international affairs and to be sympathetic with efforts for peace. 
The right kind of education put in popular form has here a great 
field. Through literature, the cinema, the radio and the pulpit 
this vast body can be reached and can be encouraged to act 
intelligently. We need in each communion something akin to a 
peace bureau whose function it will be to create and to circulate 
the right kind of literature and to promote study classes and 
forums. We need, too, the strengthening of interdenominational 
effort in this direction. The various national Christian councils 
must more and more make this one of their functions. Such 
enterprises as the incipient co-operation between the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America and the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America can be strengthened. Through 
the education of the Christian constituency attitudes can be 
created which make for peace, and information can be given and 
thinking promoted to render these attitudes effective. 

A second resource is the supra-national character of Chris- 
tianity. Here we have a fellowship with members in every land 
whose primary allegiance is not to a given country but to the 
God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom can rightly 
be no discrimination between Jew or Gentile, Greek or barbarian. 
This does not mean, of course, that one’s loyalty as a Christian 
estops all loyalty to a given nation, but it does mean that to the 
true Christian the first must always transcend the second. In 
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practice, for the mass of church members, who take their faith 
conventionally and without a thorough-going commitment, this 
will not be so. In this day of intense nationalisms their allegiance 
to the State will be put first. However, can we not expect that 
among at least a minority, those earnest souls who have fully 
given themselves to Christ, their Christian allegiance will come 
first? Does it not mean that we should look to them for active 
works of reconciliation between rival and perhaps warring 
nations? Should they not rise in sympathy above international 
strife and by seeing both sides of a conflict and taking advantage 
of their contacts through the Christian fellowship help to bring 
peace and justice? 

Does the world not have a right to look particularly to the 
missionary body for this kind of effort? Here are citizens from 
one nation living in another for the purpose of service. In time 
of friction between their own country and the one in which 
they labour or between the land of their adoption and another 
land, can they not be intermediaries, understanding both sides, 
sympathetic with both, yet not siding fully with either? It is a 
most difficult réle, all the more so because the missionary is 
usually emotionally committed to the people among whom he 
works. Here, however, is one function of the missionary which 
we have not sufficiently developed. Often the missionary has 
been the advocate of the people among whom he lives, but all too 
seldom has he risen above partisan advocacy to the task of the 
reconciler and peacemaker. Here may be, in the future, one of the 
chief functions of the missionary. It requires insight, humility, 
courage, sympathy, patience, forbearance, wisdom and faith— 
but these are among the fruits which we have a right to expect of 
those in whom the Spirit of Christ dwells. It also requires a 
certain degree of expert knowledge. As we have missionaries 
who are experts on medicine, on education, on agriculture, on 
theology, on evangelism, should we not also have some who have 
taken time to equip themselves as specialists on international 
relations? 

Another method which we have as yet scarcely used is that 
of unhurried regional conferences of selected groups of leaders 
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of the churches to study the causes of international friction 
each in its own region and to devise common measures which 
Christians in the countries concerned can take to alleviate and 
if possible to remove them. Why should we not have every four 
or five years a conference several weeks in length of leaders in 
the churches on the borders of the Pacific Basin to deal with the 
issues which foment discord between their governments? Would 
it not be possible to have similar gatherings of leaders in the 
churches in the North Atlantic area? Such gatherings would 
require careful and intelligent planning, probably by a continuing 
secretariat in each region. We have seen inter-racial commissions 
begun by Christians do much to alleviate the strain between 
races in some areas where these conflicts are acute. Could we 
not have somewhat similar groups, international in composition, 
on relations between nations? These commissions should be 
restricted to earnest Christians, not because the help of others 
should not be sought, but because if such commissions and 
gatherings are to succeed they must be built around prayer and 
must be made up of those who are guiding their lives by the 
humility, the willingness to forgive, the desire to put active 
goodwill above selfish advantage and to seek for solutions which 
will be just to all, even though they may seem to be contrary to 
the immediate interests of one’s own nation, which are the fruits 
of Christian faith. A suggestion for this type of organization 
for the Pacific was made at the Madras meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. It is to be hoped that the suggestion 
will be put into practice and that similar procedures will be 
adopted for other geographical zones of conflict. 

One of the greatest contributions of the world-wide Christian 
fellowship to international peace will be the achievement of 
confidence and harmony within that fellowship itself. ‘The world- 
wide Christian fellowship is threatened by some factors similar 
to those which disturb the peace of nations—differing ideologies 
(in this case theologies and convictions about church government 
and the sacraments), national traits which breed reciprocal 
dislike, the clash of leaders with strong individual wills and rival 
ambitions. Christians, too, tend to be advocates of their own 
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nations. As we seek to bring peace among the nations we must 
demonstrate that in our own fellowship the grace of God can 
transcend friction and bring harmony and love. 

Much of this labour may for the moment seem in vain. In 
spite of the efforts of Christians wars may continue to break 
out and to hurl great portions of mankind into conditions that 
are worse than barbarism. Yet we must not despair. What we 
need is the long look, to hear what the centuries have to say as 
against the years. We must remind ourselves that our faith had 
its inception among obscure groups. The prophets who were 
the forerunners of Christianity were followed only by small 
minorities among a people who at the time were unimportant 
politically and culturally. The initial Christian communities 
were insignificant and pinned their faith on One who at His 
crucifixion seemed a failure. Yet, as the centuries have passed, 
the influence of the prophets and of Him for whom they pre- 
pared the way has continued to mount. It is the Christian faith 
that, through the stream which proceeds from the prophets and 
the Christ, God Himself is at work and that He will not be 
defeated. We ourselves shall probably not live to see the fulfil- 
ment of our hopes, but if we place ourselves in that stream our 
best aspirations, like those of the prophets before us, even though 
they may not come to fruition in ways which we had anticipated, 
will be fulfilled in far ampler measure than we had dared to 
dream. We serve One who is able to do abundantly more 
than we can ask or even think, and eventually He must win. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 




















THE CHRISTIAN HOME 
I 


By E. VAN BOETZELAER VAN ASPEREN EN DUBBELDAM 


ONE of the sections of the general scheme of the Tambaram 

meeting of the International Missionary Council was 
concerned with ‘the Inner Life of the Church,’ with three 
separate subjects: worship, the Christian home and religious 
education. For a few days the section worked in three subsections. 
The one on the Christian home attracted about thirty people, 
mostly women. It reached some rather interesting conclusions 
which will be found in the general Report of the meeting. One 
of the things new to many of us was the discovery of the fact 
that the word ‘home’ called up a variety of associations in 
the minds of people coming from different countries, or who 
were engaged in various tasks. The purpose of this article is to 
say something about the conception of the Christian home in 
western lands, especially in Europe. As the writer is from the 
Netherlands it may not be quite relevant to the views of people 
from other lands, but there certainly are some general principles 
and ideals for the Christian home that are common to all. 

We must begin by stating that just as so many age-long 
institutions have crumbled away in half a generation, and those 
that still stand are engaged in a fierce struggle for their very 
existence, the home in general has not escaped the menace of the 
present world forces. Therefore we cannot possibly speak of 
‘the’ Christian home as of a given and unchangeable issue which 
alone would have been safe in the general turmoil. We all know 
better. If it is true that the home of the past is doomed to dis- 
appear completely, what then must we expect from the new 
Christian home of the future? Are there no eternal principles, 


1 The World Mission of the Church, pp. 67-72. 
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no abiding values which will and must link up the future with 
the past? 

If we believe that the family is the underlying foundation 
of human society, the creation of God Himself, the cell from 
which all other human relationships take their origin, it is well 
worth while to pause and look at what is happening to the home 
in our days. For a place where we keep our things and only 
hasten away from is not a home. We must first of all realize what 
thoughts, memories and associations rise up in our mind when 
we use the word ‘home.’ Do we not naturally think of two things: 
the home of our childhood and the home we are building up for 
our children or for the people we live with? Those who have 
been brought up in a Christian home that deserves that name 
will think of their early impressions of family worship, of prayers 
and Bible stories heard from their mother and father, of Christ- 
mas Eve and other festivals, all of them memories associated 
with the Christian character of their home, memories they 
cannot forget. And then we think of the home we ourselves are 
building with the earnest desire to make Christ and the things 
of the Kingdom of God central in the hearts of all who belong 
to it. 

We must not forget the important fact that children are 
given to the parents first. Not to a trained nurse, not to the 
kindergarten, the school, the organizations for youth or the 
State, but first of all to the parents. They have the duty and 
therefore the right to decide which influences shall prevail in 
the training of the character and the education of their children. 
Of course they need the help of many other people and institu- 
tions. But this does not exempt them from their primary responsi- 
bility. In the Bible we see again and again how parents are 
exhorted and urged to lead their children in the right way, to 
teach them the things God wants them to know, so that they 
may be able to do the same for the next generation. Therefore 
Christian parents have also the task in public life to defend their 
right to influence the spirit that prevails in the schools or other 
bodies that train and educate their children. This they must 
never give up. It is a protection for the home itself. 
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In the Netherlands there was a struggle going on for three 
generations before this right was officially acknowledged. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century a law was passed by which the 
Bible was taken away from the schools. They had henceforth to 
be neutral. No book was allowed which contained the name of 
God. There were places where things went on as before, but in 
whole provinces Christian parents were deprived of Christian 
education for their children. Private Christian schools sprang 
up by hundreds, though for many years this meant heavy sacri- 
fices both to parents and teachers, who chose a life of hardship 
with a very small salary rather than be robbed of the liberty of 
giving Christian teaching to their pupils. We must not think 
that because at a given moment the rights of parents are being 
curtailed this must be considered as normal or final. We cannot 
possibly defend this on biblical grounds. 

We cannot but see with grave concern how at the present 
time children are more and more being taken away from the 
parents, whose influence on the training of their children is 
steadily weakened. If, however, the many agencies and organiza- 
tions for the training, education and amusement of youth work 
in a Christian spirit we may be thankful for them, though the 
drawback even then too often is that the children are apt to 
believe that the best things of life are not to be found at home. 

Another disadvantage of the present is the ever-increasing 
permeation of the home by influences and noises from outside. 
We must learn to see that there are numbers of good, useful and 
harmless things which become destructive and bad if they are 
not kept within certain limits and under certain rules. The 
modern conveniences and amenities of life—such as the tele- 
phone, the gramophone, the radio, the motor-car—are more 
often than not used in an unwise, uncontrolled way which is 
ruinous to the acquisition of good, regular habits and intrudes 
on the intimacy and the quiet of the home-life. The way out is 
not simple and it is impossible to give general rules, but our 
young people who start a home for themselves, and wish to 
make it a Christian home, must realize that all the above- 
mentioned things can be both a blessing and a curse, and that 
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they will not secure the former and avoid the latter by simply 
letting things go and drifting into the habits (or absence of habits) 
which characterize so many homes of to-day. 

On the other hand, the older generation must not expect 
the young home their children set up to be a faithful replica of 
that of their parents, for every marriage is an entirely new thing, 
just a little piece of creation. Coming from two different homes— 
in which, even if they are of the same type, there never is com- 
plete uniformity—and blending the two traditions, the young 
couple must produce something new, though the fundamental 
principles may be the same, and for a Christian home they must 
be the same. We must not take our definite standards from our 
neighbours or from the set we are called to live in. Again and 
again we have to test our habits—the way we train our children, 
the use of our leisure, the place we give to our pleasures on the 
programme of our existence—by the highest standards we have 
seen and longed for in our best moments. We must not be dis- 
couraged because we have not attained the realization of our 
vision, but keep striving after the ideal we know in the depth of 
our being is the true one. When in a home the Bible has its 
rightful place, that home will never go far away from the right 
path. But we must remember that every new generation has to 
be won anew for Christ. 

When the children grow up and come to the age when they 
begin to criticize their parents, many homes have to pass through 
a difficult period, as on the one hand the parents will not lower 
their Christian standards, while on the other hand they do not 
wish needlessly to bind or irritate their children. The post-war 
years have greatly increased the menace to the home. Is it too 
optimistic to say that here and there a reaction may be seen and 
that some young people realize the danger of too much liberty, 
too much pleasure, and look back longingly to some of the values 
of the old-fashioned home which contributed so much to the 
happiness of their childhood? They long to give something of 
this to their own little ones and begin to see that the first thing 
needed for the building up of a Christian home is the attitude of 
obedience and sacrifice—obedience to the law of God which is 
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the law of righteousness and love, and willingness to sacrifice 
oneself in serving another. 

But, even when the home and the school may be called 
Christian, the experience of centuries teaches us that youth 
always passes through a period of revolt against the existing 
authorities and traditions, though this takes different forms in 
various periods of history and has probably been strongest in 
the past decennia on account of many contemporary factors. 
The greatly increased pace of modern life is one of these. Another 
is the way technical science has facilitated the making and 
acquisition of the first necessities of life (food, clothes, light, 
heat, transport), which demanded so much energy and time 
of former generations and were to a great degree responsible 
for the development of the strong, patient and reliable character 
of our forefathers, who took time for all they had to do, who 
studied the Bible and related it to their daily life. Therefore 
their work was often superior to that which our age produces. 
We have not yet learned either the wise use of all these new 
things or the right application of our liberated energy. Neither 
have we yet found out other means to acquire those virtues 
without which mankind inevitably degenerates. For it is one 
thing to free a man or a woman from too long work hours or too 
much drudgery; it is quite a different thing to teach them how 
to use their liberated energy and their leisure hours without 
harming their own soul or the world around them. 

The Christian home of the present must clearly see that a 
too crowded life becomes an empty life, even though the things 
that fill it are good and harraless. A quiet time at the beginning 
of the day is not sufficient to remedy the ailment of unrest, noise 
and hurry of modern life. This means that the imperious demand 
is for sacrifice: we shall have to give up some—perhaps even 
many—of the good things that come within our reach, in order 
not to lose the best of life. In the Tambaram Report of the 
section on the Christian home we find these words: ‘Man must 
“find family again” or perish’ (p. 67). Must not the Christian 
home lead the way? 

It is always hard to go against the stream, to be an exception, 
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to begin a new thing, to be different from others. And yet this 
is the imperative demand of the Gospel in our day, as it has 
ever been in the past. And this is what we are in need of: men 
and women who have the courage to make their home truly’ 
Christian by breaking away from those habits of ease and 
pleasure-seeking of their generation, which have not improved 
the world. For the goal of our earthly life is not to enjoy our- 
selves as much as ever we can, but to do the things God wants us 
to do for His glory and the benefit of those around us, beginning 
with our own home. Of course there must be room for leisure 
and pleasure, but they may not be the object of life. 

The children who were born in a Christian home must give 
some contribution to their fellow-men, to the Church, to the 
world at large, and this cannot come from those who are without 
this background. And it is the parents or those who take their 
place who have to make this background for the children in a 
home where the love and the example of both father and mother 
are a demonstration of their faith in and their loyalty to Christ 
and to the things of the Kingdom of God. Sooner or later the 
children will learn to value the privilege that was theirs in 
growing up in such a home. 

May the coming generation see its opportunity and responsi- 
bility of improving our distracted world by the building up of 
new Christian homes, as we need them in our day. 

E. VAN BOETZELAER VAN ASPEREN 
EN DUBBELDAM 


II 
By HELEN B. K. MACLEAN 


‘N° two institutions are so culturally close as Church and 

home, and no two need each other so fundamentally.’ 

So said the group of delegates at Tambaram met to consider the 

Christian home, a group composed of people from seventeen 
different nations. 

The Christian home is basic to the life of the Christian 
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Church. This we believe. But what constitutes a Christian home? 
How can the Church help pagan homes within its borders to 
become Christian? Only if it has power to do this can we entrust 
‘to it the task of training those who enter the Church by profession 
of faith to make their homes Christian. 

The word ‘home’ postulates certain things. It is the training 
ground for the child. The parents are the child’s first and most 
potent teachers. What is learned consciously or unconsciously 
in the early years in the home will form the foundation of the 
future life and career of the child. An illustration of this fact 
comes to mind. In Mukden one day a distraught father came 
begging for advice as to how to treat his seventeen-year-old 
daughter. From her school in Peking she had written asking for 
more money and threatening to commit suicide if it was not 
forthcoming. The father’s comment on the situation is revealing: 
‘I do not understand how my girl has turned out like this. Why, 
from childhood I have given her everything she has asked for, 
and have never crossed her in anything. Surely I might have 
expected some sympathy from her now.’ But that was just 
what she was incapable of giving. Early training brought its own 
inevitable result. Having had her own way from babyhood, she 
intended having it to the end. 

On the other hand, in the traditional Chinese home it is the 
boy rather than the girl who is in danger of being spoiled. Girls 
are brought up to serve others, with the result that when they 
become Christian they give themselves to whatever institution 
or cause they work for with a peculiar intensity and a forgetful- 
ness of self reminiscent of Christian pioneers. One sees this 
when they become evangelists, teachers, doctors and nurses. 
One sees it in the leaders of great causes, and supremely when 
one of them becomes your friend. It is true that the child will 
find it hard to unlearn what he should not have learned, and 
almost impossible to forget habits of discipline and control 
which have become second nature to him. 

Further, the home should be a refuge from the world for the 
growing girl or boy. Life presses on the adolescent more hardly 
than on any other age-group. He is all eyes, all ears. ‘Teachers 
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open new vistas of knowledge to him. He is learning to shoulder 
responsibility, to leave the shelter of the home and stand upon 
his own feet in his own little world. His views may be scoffed at, 
his ideals torn from him, his idols broken. And in stress of spirit 
he must have somewhere to which to flee. His home should be 
such a place of refuge, ‘a community where all members form 
a spiritual fellowship founded on loyalty and love, a haven of 
peace, security and refreshment.’ But in this century there is 
evidence to show that too many homes are the very antithesis 
of this. Among the wrecks in the hands of the psycho-analysts 
are those who, in adolescence, found no kindly refuge at home. 
No privacy was theirs. And by ‘privacy’ we mean not the privacy 
of the separate room, which is an impossible luxury in many a 
home. We mean rather the parents’ acceptance of the fact that 
the child has a mind of his own and should be permitted to think 
his own thoughts undisturbed. Too many parents are without 
that generosity of spirit which refrains from trying to dominate 
every moment in the life of the child. They forget that the 
adolescent is after all only a big child, without a child’s long 
hours of restful sleep. He needs his moments to himself, when 
the desire for quiet and privacy will neither be questioned nor 
held up to ridicule. Some homes are such centres of feverish 
activity that to be left alone is to seek the impossible or to be 
labelled strange and unusual; and to the adolescent anything is 
preferable to that. Mothers are often the sinners in this respect. 
A too possessive love, a too searching inquisition into motives 
and desires may well defeat its purpose of love and cause the 
child to shrink into himself when questioned on the simplest 
things. Then follow accusations of dourness or stubbornness or 
disobedience and the breaking of the relationship of love. 

On the other hand, even in this age of freedom for youth, 
the autocratic father still exists. We know him in the West. He 
is still more real in the East. In Chinese society it is not un- 
common to find professional or business men living with wife 
and children in a separate home in the city, yet weighed down by 
heavy responsibility to the patriarchal family some distance 
away on the land. One such filial son accounts yearly to his 
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father for every penny of income earned, dare not buy trifling 
gifts for his wife lest he be accused of extravagance at the expense 
of the family, and lives meagrely yet on the verge of debt because 
of the demands of the family upon him. Giving in such a case 
becomes not so much a privilege or a pleasure as a duty that has 
to be performed. At Tambaram a Chinese delegate declared 
that economic pressure makes the patriarchal family system a 
necessity in China to-day, but we would plead with Christian 
parents to experiment in ways of living, so that while conserving 
what is praiseworthy in the family tradition of responsibility 
for one another, scope is also given to those who marry to work 
out their own destiny. 

Of another kind is the story told of a boy at college in Central 
China, who, full of ideals of liberty and equality, wrote to his 
father asking for funds. ‘Dear blood brother,’ began the letter. 
The father very properly ignored it. After receiving a second 
and a third application in the same terms, the father sent him 
three copper coins, explaining that as the boy had four hundred 
million blood brothers, a similar sum from each would cover 
all his expenses. By return came a letter as from son to parent. 
The touch of discipline, fraught with understanding, taught 
that boy a lesson and indeed forged new links between father 
and son. It is true that the father who treats his son with under- 
standing will go far to gaining that son’s confidence when tempta- 
tion calls or doubts assail. The parents of either sex who respect 
the personality of the child, and allow him room to grow, will 
have their reward. 

This leads to a third attribute of the home. To make the home 
worthy is the chief task of the parents. The home is an end in 
itself as well as the means to an end. Business exists to provide 
for the upkeep of the home. His wife is a man’s means towards 
realizing his dream of an ideal home. Children are part of that 
dream. Where wife and children are, there is home. 

And so the home has to be, must be, ‘a place of physical 
well-being’—more, ‘a working fellowship of equal privilege for 
both sexes.’ Husband and wife, father and mother, are partners 
in an enterprise, sharing equally in all the concerns of the home. 
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The financial budget and the spending of it, the routine that 
makes life ordered and beautiful, the training of the youngsters, 
the problems of the girls and boys, the choosing of friends and 
the whole big business of running a happy home is a shared one. 
If the partnership breaks down, the home is in danger. It-will 
soon cease to be the home of their early dream. 

But further, no man lives unto himself; the man who does, 
perishes. Similarly the home that is an end in itself will become 
selfish and in the end destroy itself. It must train the child, not 
primarily for the home, or for the Church, or for the State. It 
must train him to live his own life in a world of other lives. It 
exists to help him to develop his many-sided personality to the 
highest. But as the child is a unit in the home, so is the home a 
unit in the community. It must therefore be ‘a place of vision 
where widening social and world horizons open out before each 
member of the family.” Those who seek to save their lives will 
lose them; by service to the community the home may develop 
into a place of fellowship, a house of peace, a kingdom of heaven 
on earth. 

Does this sound an impossible ideal? We believe, as Christians, 
that it is possible within the Christian home. Let us consider then 
what the Christian home is, by what marks it can be recognized. 
According to a European delegate at Tambaram, a Christian 
home is one in which Christ reigns in the midst, where every 
member tries to be obedient to His will, the husband in his 
place and the wife in hers. In everyday language we might expand 
this idea and say: the Christian home is a place where God is 
real, where Christ’s values obtain, where personality is respected, 
where the worth of the smallest and weakest is recognized, 
where burden-bearing is a habit and a joyful one, where courtesy 
is a rule of life, where trust and loyalty founded on love is 
natural between the members of the family. 

How then can we attain to this ideal? Many claim that it 
can be attained only if the inner life of worship be a reality in 
the home. The one essential to this is that God be realized not 
as an abstract Deity but as a living, loving Father interested in 
the daily life of the family. Private devotions, the practice of the 
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Presence, shared Bible study, family worship are all aids to this 
end. But the basic thing is the attitude of the parents. If God is 
real to them, He will be real in childhood to the children. If God 
is thanked for His gifts, turned to in times of trouble, made a 
partner in all the joys and sorrows of the family, He will become 
real to the children. Churches in Africa are experimenting in this 
direction. A family moves from one home to another—but not 
till the new home has been dedicated and blessed. A child is 
born in the home. On the eighth day after the birth, the mother 
takes her child and sits at the door; the father joins her. Then 
come the pastor and the members of the village community, 
and parents and child are dedicated to God. At the time of 
planting, the father brings his seeds, his hoe, his plough to be 
blessed at the altar; at the ingathering of the crops he brings the 
first-fruits of the harvest as an offering to God. God is made 
central in the daily life of the Christian community. 

Similarly in Manchuria Christian teachers make God real 


to little children. One of our Chinese hymns for children goes 
something like this: 


God loves the birds, the tiny birds, 
And gives them food and drink. 
If God so loves the tiny birds, 
He loves me more, I think. 
And so, naturally, easily, God the Father becomes real. A small 
boy from the kindergarten went home to dinner one day. He 
was told that his elder brother was undergoing an operation. 
Solemnly he laid his chopsticks by his bowl, folded his hands 
and said: ‘We must pray for elder brother.’ ‘Right,’ said his 
father, ‘you pray.’ Nothing loath, the little fellow (aged five) 
closed his eyes and said the only prayer he knew by heart, the 
grace that had already been said. Then he looked round upon the 
others and said happily: ‘There’s no need to worry now. God 
knows, so elder brother will be all right.’ 

We have heard too of a little English boy whose mother found 
him sitting up in bed enjoying a thunderstorm. At each peal he 
clapped his tiny hands, saying joyfully: ‘Please, God, louder, 
louder!’ His word of thanks, unconventional but from the heart, 
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when a specially loud peal shook the house, did not seem irre- 
verent at all. The foundation was well and truly laid. God was 
real to these children. 

Now many maintain that for this result in the home family 
worship is essential; that in any case it is a good habit in the 
home. But there are others, Christians too, who say this is an 
impossible ideal to-day. We hear of experiments in East and 
West—of village worship instead of family worship; of a city 
family planning to have one night at home in the week, to have 
a ‘date’ with the family instead of with the outside world, when 
a night of social fellowship might culminate in worship together; 
of groups within and without the family where the results of 
Bible study are shared; of a corner in the home set apart as 
a place of prayer; of the note-book habit, when members of 
a working family whose hours at home rarely coincide write 
messages to each other, messages that are sometimes prayers. 

It is certain that family worship maintained as a convention, 
a kind of mascot to keep the family right, is useless; that coercion 
where worship is concerned is disastrous to the future attitude 
of the child; that a sense of rush and haste during worship 
destroys its own end; that parents need help and training on this 
side of life. It is equally certain that men and women are hunger- 
ing for the experience of true worship. In The Coracle for 
October 1938 we read that the Iona Community decided to 
have community prayers at 10 p.m., in spite of the fact that 
the lateness of the hour might keep friends on the Island from 
joining. On the contrary they were never without visitors. In 
July forty, fifty, sixty came, rising in August to one hundred and 
fifty. We quote from the booklet: 


A hundred and fifty now came each evening to what had now become the 
simple family prayers of the Island. 


And again: 


We have heard before of folk not going to church because there was ‘a dance 
on.’ But it was in Jona that we heard of the country-dancing class that danced 
till they heard the Abbey bell ringing and then completely deserted the village 
hall to end the day quietly in worship. And it was the simplest form of com- 
munity prayers—a sung psalm or hymn, the reading of the Bible and prayers. 
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We would therefore implore the Church to educate its 
ministry so that they may teach people how to pray, how to 
worship, how to find God and make Him real in daily life. ‘We 
urge upon all Christian families everywhere the need to restore 
to our homes the sense of the Presence of the Living God.’ 
Whether this is accomplished through corporate worship, or 
by each one companying daily with the Great Companion seems 
immaterial. But the fellowship of the corporate act would be a 
precious rediscovery for many. 

We must acknowledge that the establishment and nurture of 
Christian homes is no easy task. The problem varies according to 
country, civilization, tradition and custom. At Tambaram the 
group considering this subject was brought sharply face to face 
with reality by a member of the Chinese delegation. ‘To give 
instruction to parents after marriage,’ he said, ‘is facing only 
half the problem. Separation, divorce, unhappiness is the result 
of no training before marriage, no high ideal of marriage as a 
sacrament.’ Corroboration of this view from other parts of the 
world resulted in a recommendation that ‘careful instruction in 
preparation for marriage should be given to young men and 
women. The Church should also instruct married couples 
in preparation for parenthood and the responsibilities of home 
life.’ Not every minister may be capable of doing this, but we 
would urge the Church in every land to recognize that prepara- 
tion for the sacrament of marriage is just as important as pre- 
paration for the other sacraments of the Church. If this recom- 
mendation could be acted upon, and the blessing of the Church 
be given only to such as have undergone such preparation, would 
it not help towards the establishment of more truly Christian 
homes? 

The modern world has gone astray. Like the Prodigal, man 
has left home and Father and gone into a far country to feed on 
the husks of secularism. The Father’s ideals are discarded as 
old-fashioned and out-of-date. Just because we have gone on a 
far journey the return is all the more difficult for us. The Tam- 
baram meeting has made suggestions relating to methods of 
achievement. Our hope is that these may inspire the thoughtful 
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parent to think through this anew, to return even as the Prodigal 
did and begin afresh. 

We must begin again, simply, as children who have wandered 
afar, if we are to build up a world of joy and gladness in place of 
the chaos that obtains to-day. 

HELEN B. K. MACLEAN 


Ill 
By C. G. BAETA 


[N the Madras report on the Christian home the following 
statement may be read: 


We believe that the home is basic in Church and nation and that it is the 
privilege and responsibility of the Church to explore anew the contribution 
that the Christian home can make towards the establishment of a God-centred 
and God-controlled society (The World Mission of the Church, p. 69). 


Further on the report goes on to say: 


Since a Christian home and a Christian home life cannot be expected to 
develop of themselves, the local Church should give definite instruction and 
training to this end (Ibid. p. 70). 


The following remarks are an attempt to suggest some lines 
along which such an effort might profitably be directed. 

But in the first place let us try to clear away a common 
fallacy with regard to the subject of the Christian home in 
Africa. To most minds which are accustomed to a more or less 
extreme kind of individualism in religion as in other spheres of 
life, the only possible basis for a Christian home appears to be 
the western pattern of father, mother and children living under 
the same roof and leading a life distinctly separate from the 
lives of those round about them. We do not want to discuss 
here the relative merits or demerits of such a home as compared 
with the so-called ‘large’ or ‘joint family’ system which obtains 
in Africa. What we are concerned to point out is merely that 
in trying to persuade Africans to abandon their own and adopt 
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the western pattern of home it is erroneous to think—as appar- 
ently many people do—that they are creating the ‘Christian’ 
home. Without doubt there is in Africa to-day a general and 
growing tendency towards individualism. The ever-increasing 
needs of a larger and more complex life, the necessity of giving 
children an education, the keener realization of the significance 
of personal wealth—all these matters make drastic altera- 
tions in the ‘large family’ system imperative. But the issues are 
of a purely socio-economic order: there is nothing religious, 
not to say ‘Christianizing,’ about the forces which underlie the 
drift towards individualism. If Christians are found to be 
leading in this drift, it is merely because they have been better 
equipped to appreciate and to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions; it is not—as I have heard it maintained—‘a sign 
of an increasing sense of Christian responsibility.’ I think that 
it is important for us to bear in mind that, far from there being 
anything anti-Christian in the ‘large family’ system, its deeper 
values seem to lend themselves peculiarly well to ‘the establish- 
ment of a God-centred and God-controlled society.’ 7 

At the present moment, then, the African home seems to be 
at the parting of the ways. As yet there are comparatively few 
homes following strictly the western pattern; on the other hand, 
however, the ‘large family’ is a very different thing to-day from 
what it used to be. The community of goods is gone; the 
authority formerly wielded by every member over all others 
younger than himself is on the wane; more important than 
these, the groupings within the family are no more merely those 
of age and sex: there is discrimination on an individualistic 
basis following the ramifications of the family and the degree 
of relationship. I have heard an elderly woman compare the 
present African home with an onion: on the outside it appears 
to be one undivided whole, but the different layers inside are 
quite distinct. This is possibly the transitional stage. But it may 
also be that Africa has decided to take a middle course and not 
to throw overboard altogether those instincts of community 
and group solidarity that have always provided the most con- 
genial background for the development of her life. In any 
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case, the challenge to the Church is not that of creating a new 
pattern of home but of making that institution Christian. 

With this in view the present home situation seems to 
offer some special opportunities. For example, there is still a 
large sense of communal responsibility. People are not too shy 
of assuming the réle of their brother’s keeper, and what in other 
countries would be called undue interference with a man’s 
private affairs is felt here to be quite in order and is not resented. 
Given proper guidance, is there not in this fact great possi- 
bilities for those stronger in the faith to help the weaker? The 
value for the Christian life of mutual support and encourage- 
ment, especially in non-Christian or semi-Christian surroundings, 
is too obvious to require comment. 

Again, instruction would be able to turn this sense of com- 
munal responsibility to good account in such a matter as the 
supervision of children’s activities where youth organizations 
do not exist. Life is lived out of doors in Africa, and children, 
especially boys, spend most of their free time outside their 
homes in the company of other boys. These associations have 
incalculable influence on the young mind and largely determine 
the later trends in the boys’ lives. Yet nobody seems to care very 
much what these children do and discuss among themselves as 
they go roaming about the town or village. The Church might 
teach its members to take an intelligent interest in these 
youngsters, not only that they may check them when they see 
them on the wrong path, but still more that they may be able, 
quite informally and as occasion arises, to enter into what these 
boys are doing and to help them constructively as much as 
possible. Carried out by people who have learned to under- 
stand boys, this should be a vital supplement to home and school 
training. 

Where most instruction and training will be needed is in 
the matter of parental discipline. Modern conditions have drawn 
husband and wife much closer together and made them more 
truly dependent on each other than ever before in African 
society. But they must also learn to assume much greater control 
of their growing children if the latter are to receive anything like 
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a Christian home training. This is not a matter that can safely 
be left, as most of the traditional education of African youth can, 
to the general influence of the whole village. The chief difficulty 
here lies in the fact that most parents are illiterate or only semi- 
literate, whereas the children go to school. The parents feel 
that they are ignorant and, instead of giving guidance to their 
children, are inclined to look to them for it. Often schoolboys 
and girls will do things which severely shock the sense of 
propriety of their parents, but the parents, believing themselves 
to be behind the times and therefore unable to understand, do 
not venture to correct them. 

On the part of illiterate parents especially there exists an 
almost pathetic belief in the power of the school to make men 
wise in all things. The Church should try to acquaint parents 
with the new ideas that are being imparted to their children at 
school. It should arrange for parents and teachers to meet and 
discuss such subjects as home hygiene and sanitation, the train- 
ing of children, the attitudes assumed in the school towards our 
different customs, traditions and institutions; more especially, 
those questions on which modern views directly clash with 
those of the parents (e.g. boy and girl relationships) should be 
thoroughly thrashed out, and the teachers should make sure 
that the parents at least understand the issues involved, even 
if they do not agree with them. Above all, the parents should be 
made to realize that they still have a vital part to play in the 
development even of those of their children who are in the 
higher schools and colleges; that these young people still need 
their practical wisdom, their experience and their controlling 
hand. Thus only may be restored to them in the present situa- 
tion the self-confidence and sense of responsibility that are 
necessary to give effect to their attempts at Christian character- 
training. 

With regard to the cultivation of peculiarly Christian habits, 
again, conscious and definite instruction and continued guid- 
ance is needed. The earliest missionaries set about providing 
this by getting their converts to live apart from the rest of their 
people in a ‘Christian village’ or community of their own. In 
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this seclusion they taught them by doing day by day the 
Christian customs of family devotions, prayer before and after 
meals, Scripture reading and Sunday observance. We cannot 
segregate Christians to-day, but we must have, scattered all 
over our towns and villages, cells or tiny communities of 
Christians who will regularly carry out these practices. We tend 
perhaps too much to concentrate our Christian activities on the 
mission station. There may be good reasons for our people 
preferring public worship to family prayers, but this results in 
the loss of the witnessing character of family devotions. 

A good deal of adventuring and experimenting off the 
beaten tracks of our work seems to be called for. It will cer- 
tainly be worth while to direct the particular attention of all 
church workers anew to the home as the most vital province of 
their task. People in training ought to receive help about how 
best they may make themselves welcome and useful in the 
homes. Our leading idea will probably be to make of our 
Christian homes a sort of miniature Church, so that each may 
be able to do on its own small scale that which the whole Church 
is trying to do. If it should be given us to touch the imagination 
of our Christians and to secure their interest and co-operation, 
who can tell what great things might happen? 

C. G. Bafra 


a _ 














THE TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY IN 
THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


By CHESTER S. MIAO, Pu.D. 


[X the Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary 

Council, one of the sixteen sections dealt with “The indigen- 
ous ministry of the Church, both ordained and lay.’ This section 
did not say or do anything spectacular, but what it has put down 
in its findings (which were most enthusiastically accepted by the 
whole delegation) will have far-reaching influences upon the 
younger Churches in the future. The writer wishes to call atten- 
tion to two particular aspects of the work of the section. 

First, the discussions in this section revealed that the present 
situation and needs of theological education are much the same 
in all the younger Churches: 

Almost all the younger Churches are dissatisfied with the present system of 
training for the ministry and with its results. . . . In many areas the Churches 
are unable to bear the whole financial burden of [a highly trained] ministry. . . . 
In many countries it is difficult to secure a supply of gifted and consecrated 
candidates. . . . One of the difficulties by which we are faced is the large 
number of small, isolated and ill-staffed institutions, in which the standard of 
work is inevitably low. . . . It is our conviction that the present condition of 
theological education is one of the greatest weaknesses in the whole Christian 
enterprise.' 

Second, the Tambaram meeting had something definite and 
positive to say to the younger Churches: namely, that a highly 
trained and efficient ministry is necessary for the well-being of 
the Church and that the younger Churches must have such a 
ministry. When many of them cannot support such a ministry 
unaided, it is only fitting in the transitional period for both the 
older and younger Churches to share the burden. At the same 
time, churches, especially those in rural areas, should be organ- 
ized into circuits or larger parishes, each under the direction of 
one well-qualified pastor. One of the major tasks of such a circuit 


' The World Mission of the Church, pp. 78-85 passim. 
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pastor would be to enlist, train and supervise voluntary lay 
workers in different forms of service in his circuit. It was also 
clearly seen that in most countries there is need for three types of 
theological school: namely, Bible schools for training full-time 
unordained workers in the Church, theological schools for train- 
ing the ordained pastoral ministry and graduate schools of 
theology for more advanced training. But for the present, and 
probably for many years to come, the second type of theological 
school will train the majority of ministers in the younger 
Churches. It was strongly urged that theological colleges should 
be maintained on a co-operative basis, with a number of Churches 
participating. 

It was further recommended that a commission be appointed 
as soon as possible to make a thorough investigation and survey 
of this field and to work out a policy and programme for the 
training of the ministry in the younger Churches. 

The two points summarized above recall vividly to my mind 
our experiences in China in 1934-35, when we made a study of 
our theological education under the leadership of Dean Luther A. 
Weigle of Yale Divinity School.t Not only did we discover the 
same situation and needs as reported by different national repre- 
sentatives at the Tambaram meeting, but we also tried to look 
into the future in the same way as was done at Tambaram. It is 
four years now since we made the study and therefore our experi- 
ence, though limited, may be of use to Churches in other lands. 

The Theological Survey Commission was one of the most 
happy and effective commissions we have ever had in China. 
This was largely due to three reasons. First, the idea of having a 
theological survey did not come from abroad, nor did it come 
from the Church, nor from mission administrators at the top. Of 
course we secured their whole-hearted support from the begin- 
ning to the end of our undertaking. But the real impulse came 
from the Churches themselves, as they faced new situations and 
opportunities on the one hand and were puzzled and humiliated 


1 Education for Service in the Christian Church in China (more popularly known as 
‘The Weigle Report’). Shanghai: Christian Literature Society. Price $1.00 (Chinese 
National Currency), plus postage. 
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by the difficulties of securing an adequate ministry on the other 
hand. They felt the need and therefore welcomed the idea of a 
theological survey commission when a group of religious educa- 
tionists made the suggestion. 

Then, the Commission was different from many others in its 
composition. It was not a commission sent from abroad, nor one 
composed of many authorities from abroad. It was organized by 
the Churches themselves through their National Christian Council. 
They invited only one member of the Commission from abroad. 
That one was Dean Weigle. The rest of the members chosen by 
them were one missionary and two Chinese, who made the 
preliminary survey by collecting facts and making personal con- 
tacts with churches and training centres. When Dean Weigle 
finally visited China, his principal task was to check the factual 
study and give his counsel. 

But the survey did not end there. Following it there was held 
a national conference to which theological seminary professors, 
church and mission administrators, and friends concerned with 
the work of training in churches, schools and colleges were 
invited. The conference received the report of the Commission 
and offered its criticisms and suggestions. No official resolutions 
were passed. 

We are now in the midst of following up the conference, and 
this seems to us in many ways to be far more important and 
difficult than both the survey and the conference. We have organ- 
ized a China Association of Theological Seminaries, whose 
purpose is to cultivate fellowship, mutual helpfulness and co- 
operation among all those engaged in preparing an educated 
ministry for the Christian Church in China. We have succeeded 
in getting the four union theological colleges 1 together to talk 
over the problem of closer co-operation among themselves. Some 
practical beginnings have been made, such as interchange of 
students and professors and co-operation in the extension work 
of rural training, but a great deal more might be done. We have 
tried to promote post-ordination training. With the exception of 


1 The Cheeloo School of Theology, the Nanking Theological Seminary, the Canton 
Union Theological College and the West China Union Theological College. 
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‘refresher courses’ already started by many seminaries, very little 
has been done along the line of summer schools or institutes for 
ministers in service. 

In a way the Chinese Churches are more fortunate than the 
other younger Churches, in that we have received a special endow- 
ment fund for the training of the ministry. This large endowment 
will furnish all the money we need for carrying out the compre- 
hensive programme of training as outlined by the Weigle Com- 
mission. But we are more and more convinced that money alone 
does not and cannot solve all our problems. We are also convinced 
that a mere programme, no matter how good it is, does not and 
cannot make things better. We must have more men who have 
vision and are capable of carrying forward the programme in a 
co-operative way. 

The same can be said for our larger seminaries. It takes more 
than physical equipment to make a first-class theological college. 
But first-class theological college professors cannot be secured by 
money alone; it takes a great personality to attract other great 
personalities. On the other hand, a first-class theological college 
needs a first-class board of directors to support and guide its 
administration. 

So, in the last analysis, leadership is the key to the whole 
problem. We are therefore ready to say to our Churches: ‘If you 
really want to strengthen theological seminaries, you must put 
your best men and women into the administration and obtain the 
best board of directors to work with them.’ 

To come now to a brief report of our experiences in lay train- 
ing work: we have found that we cannot wait for our theological 
schools to turn out a new type of minister to do this work. The 
urgency of the situation demands that something be started im- 
mediately, no matter how imperfect it may be. In the meantime 
we may hope our theological schools will eventually help the 
Churches to do the task more thoroughly. 

When we launched lay training work three years ago we found 
enthusiasm and warm welcome on the one hand, doubts and 
questions on the other. The enthusiasm and welcome generally 
came from the church and mission administrators for they saw 
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at once in the movement a great asset to the inner life of their 
churches. But there were not a few who looked at the work 
primarily as a possible means of solving the question of the self- 
support of their churches. Others also confused it with ordinary 
adult Christian education. 

Many pastors entertained doubts and queries. They did not 
raise any question about the practicability of this work or the 
content and method of training, but rather about the possible 
effects of it upon their own future. Some were afraid that the lay 
voluntary workers after being trained might either break their 
own rice-bowls or be too difficult for them to manage. To be fair, 
such a fear was not altogether unfounded, for there were plenty 
of past happenings here and there to make them apprehensive. 
But in the main most of the men who had such fears were the 
poorly trained ones. 

In view of this whole situation, we believe a great deal of 
promotional work is necessary at this initial stage. We have tried 
to do this in two ways: we have asked church authorities to 
include addresses, discussions or reports on lay training work in 
their annual or special meetings and we have also utilized space 
in church papers for articles and reports on lay training work. 
We have published special pamphlets and bulletins on this sub- 
ject, the two most popular ones being The Case for Lay Training 
and Voluntary Service The former is a simple catechism on 
voluntary service; the latter gives a philosophy of voluntary 
service. The one tries to answer some of the most prevalent doubts 
and questions in the mind of our people and the other tries to 
emphasize the spiritual basis of this work. 

Furthermore we have found that the work can be best done 
on a co-operative basis. Too much is involved in it for denomina- 
tional groups to do it adequately for themselves, not being 
properly organized for the work. There is a great shortage of good 
leaders and teaching materials for use in this work. The only 
hope therefore of securing reasonably adequate materials and 
leaders is through co-operation. 


1 Both obtainable from the National Committee for Christian Religious Education in 
China, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai. 
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Our experiment in co-operation has been along two lines. 
The first is through the regional committees which promote, 
plan and conduct city-wide or regional institutes, as well as secure 
leaders or recommend materials for denominational classes or 
institutes. The second is through the National Lay Training 
Committee which works out general policies, co-ordinates the 
work of regional committees, receives reports and good teaching 
materials from different regional committees and makes them 
known or available to the whole country. 

Another thing we have learnt from our experience is that 
every care should be taken to prevent lay voluntary workers from 
imagining their training is a stepping-stone to paid service in the 
Church. For this reason we have tried to keep the following 
points constantly before our churches. The suggested duration of 
training institutes is from ten days to two weeks. In choosing a 
location for an institute preference should be given to a place 
near to the students’ homes. Students or churches that send them 
are encouraged to bear their own travelling expenses (if any) and 
board while in the institute. Living conditions in institutes should 
be as simple and yet as beautiful and hygienic as possible. The 
idea of education for service should be emphasized. Efforts 
should be made to nurture the spiritual life of students. All these 
points we have adhered to for the last four years as carefully as 
we knew how, and so far our results have been gratifying. 

But we have many difficulties. One, probably the most 
serious, is the follow-up work of these training institutes. When 
students return to their home churches with enthusiasm and 
some skill to serve, what they need most is encouragement and 
guidance from their pastors. It is exactly at this point that we 
have had our greatest difficulties. But we do believe they can be 
removed or diminished if only our theological schools will con- 
stantly bring home to their students, both in regular courses and 
in post-ordination courses, the importance of the minister’s work 
as a trainer of lay volunteers, and give them the training which 
will fit them to carry out the task. A good lay training programme 
and a good theological education need to go hand in hand. 

CuHESTER S. Miao 














A NEW MISSIONARY DIMENSION 


By RODERICK SCOTT 


HE Chinese intelligentsia, originators and sustainers of the new 
order, realistic, level-headed, possessed of a national and a patriotic 
consciousness; inheritors of China’s culture; bearers of their country’s burdens 
—these the Christian message does not reach, but they are in very deep need. 
They should have more confidence in themselves; should love right more than 


ease, wealth, rank; should learn team work; should realize that life’s only 
anchorage is in God.! 


The object of this paper is to secure the attention of 
the world Christian movement to a neglected aspect of ‘the 
whole man,’ to enlarge the boundaries of missionary conviction, 
to recommend a new missionary dimension: namely, the evan- 
gelism of the intellectuals. 

Objections are likely to arise even before the new idea has 
had a chance to explain itself: the Christian mission is already 
over-balanced on the side of education (‘Never in the history of 
the Church,’ says Dr Latourette, ‘has there been so little atten- 
tion paid to the Church’) and the intellectual can be cared for 
under our extensive student program. To these one would 
answer that: to include the intellectuals within the definite 
scope of our evangelism would deflect comparatively little in the 
way of men or money from the rightly fundamental church 
interests, for in this field, ‘the few lead the many,’ and would 
actually increase our resources, by releasing a spiritual force 
that the Church has neglected more or less since the Middle 
Ages, namely: the power of a dedicated intellect. The mature 
intellectual, moreover, inhabits a different mental climate from 
that of the student. 

We ought indeed to give heed to the social order (as at 
Oxford), to church union (as at Edinburgh), to the life of the 
Church (as at Madras); but we ought not to leave the other 
undone: Christianity’s intellectual leadership of the world. 


T.-C. Chao, “The Message of the Cross’ in the Chinese Recorder for March 1936 


PP. 139-40. 
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‘The Christian community finds itself seriously handicapped 
by the lack of a Christian intelligentsia within its ranks,’ says 
Dr Visser ’t Hooft. 

Grave concern with Christian educational work there may 
well be, but the solution is not to withdraw from that field (for 
example, in order to strengthen the Church); it is to go deeper, 
not to ask less but to demand more. Educational missions are 
out of focus (if they are) because we have an inadequate philos- 
ophy of Christian education, not because we pay too much 
attention to them. The secularizing tendencies of our mission 
colleges—have they their origin in the East or the West? The 
very decline in missionary support may come from the seculariza- 
tion of education at the home base. 

However that may be, East and West live now in the same 
intellectual world, but we have not been sufficiently alive to 
the consequences of that fact in the Orient. 

The truth is that we are faced not merely with an obligation 
but with an opportunity. The oriental pilgrim is a familiar 
figure, in romance and in fact; and his search still continues. 
‘We are stunned by stimuli,’ as a student put it. But the in- 
tellectual ferment must be a feature of every oriental country, 
even those where ‘dangerous thoughts’ are forbidden. At the 
moment China is a battlefield, but the government has recently 
declared that reconstruction must go on simultaneously with 
defence. The issues of the hour may bring new things, but they 
are not likely to lessen the need of thinking. 

It may be trite to say that this is an intellectual age in which 
the leadership must be intellectual; but the fact that our Christian 
movement has suddenly become philosophical is far from trite. 
“The Church must meet thought with thought, philosophy with 
philosophy, the Gospel with the Gospel,’ declared the Federal 
Council of Churches of America anticipating the marked philo- 
sophical approach, attack and solutions of the Oxford and 
Edinburgh conferences. Indeed, to reap the benefits of these 
gatherings in the East will require a new type of missionary, as 
well as of national leader (see below). 

It is high time. In the Middle Ages, Christian thought, 
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however perverted, did rule the world, i.e. Christendom. Can 
not that time come again? Is God lacking? Jesus, we say, is the 
answer to the world’s needs, and those needs are not merely 
for security and redemption and love; they are also for wisdom. 
The world’s rulers are not so much hard-headed as thick- 
headed. War is not so much a crime as a blunder. International 
justice must be thought out even after it has been fought out. 
Principal Jacks said we must recover the lost radiance of the 
faith; I say we must recover the lost truth. We lack the courage 
to say in our universities that Jesus is the Truth and we are 
therefore losing our universities. The ablest intellects are not 
giving the Church their support as they did in the eighteenth 
century; the large universe of the modern mind is not yet 
interpreted in religious terms; the new generation has no 
intelligent conception of God. ‘Our universities are lying about 
the world’ (said Dr W. E. Hocking before the National Council 
on Religion in Higher Education) ‘about the world, about 
truth, about history, about human rights, in their omission of 
religion.’ To quote Dr Hocking again: 

The missionary movement has also shirked the labor of thought. It has 
evaded its hardest problem; it has addressed the multitude, the poor and the 
outcast, as it should have done; but it has avoided the scribes and Pharisees, as 


it should not have done. To this extent it has been unworthy of its Master. It 
has not sought to save the world, but only a fragment of the world. 


Here then is a new missionary dimension: the evangelism of 


the intelligentsia. I propose to answer two questions: why is 
_ there the obligation and how shall we fulfil it? 


In the first place, ‘nothing that is of interest to men can be 
without interest to Christianity; nothing that deals with truth 
can be alien to Christianity.’1 Love is involvement. It is the 
tragedy of Buddhism to preach love while it denies desire, but 
love is simply desire that one’s brother shall have all oneself has. 
As long, then, as there remain terrae irredentes (unredeemed 
areas) love’s work is not done. But the unoccupied fields are 
not merely geographical, nor moral; they are also intellectual. 

1 China National Christian Council Report, 1922, p. 157. 
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But involvement —love—has proved spiritually sound. 
Each extension of Christian interest offers a new spiritual 
resource. “Ask and it shall be given.’ Trust in God at any point 
in life permits a creative new departure, as A. G. Hogg has set 
forth so brilliantly in Christ’s Message of the Kingdom. A new 
demand on the environment wins a new answer. 

The first missionary approach was primarily emotional, a 
deep concern for the state and status of the soul. Power flowed 
in and through missions, a power still manifest in the many 
societies at work in China. When love saw its duty in ethical 
terms a new power awoke, evident all over the world in the 
spiritual reaction to this war. Every experiment to find what 
Christ means has the thrill of a new discovery. 

There is a new Christian adventure awaiting us, the ad- 
venture of Christian ideas. What has the mind of Christ to say 
to the modern mind? What has Christ to say to philosophy? 
What, really, are the limits of His Lordship? Why have missions 
fallen out of the purview of western students and thinkers? 
They have ceased to be interesting. Here is a new missionary 
motive—to carry on the world Christian movement because it 
is sO interesting. 

The prophets put ethics under religion. The need now is 
to put the intellectual spirit under religion. We have been 
socializing missions; now we must intellectualize them. ‘Un- 
converted thought and unconverted action belong together. 
There is just as much need of an “‘intellectual gospel” as of a 
true “social gospel.” ’ 

But stronger than either of these arguments are the actual 
needs: the needs of China’s intellectuals (of whom alone I am 
justified in speaking), of the ‘disembodied Christians’ and of 
the Christian leaders. Professor Hodous has written: 


The impact of the West on the East has disturbed the mental equilibrium. 
Men are confused and distressed. For ages the Chinese lived in a homogeneous 


culture which they regarded as in harmony with the fundamental principles of 
the universe." 





1 *The Ministry of Chinese Religions’ in this Review for July 1936, p. 340. 
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One may say that for the thoughtful Chinese the destruction 
of his culture means the destruction of his universe. 

Professor Whitehead is less kindly in his analysis of the 
Orient’s intellectual life: 

The comparative stagnation of Asiatic civilization after its brilliant develop- 
ment was due to the fact that it had exhausted its capital of ideas, the product 
of curiosity. Asia had no large schemes of abstract thought, energizing in the 
minds of men waiting to give significance to their chance experiences." 

In any case there has been no preparation for the cultural 
revolution we are witnessing in the Orient. 

The intellectuals of China have a new importance in the 
nation’s life, perhaps a greater importance than their class in 
any other nation; nevertheless the ‘tragedy of the intellectuals’ 
is as true of the East as of the West. They need to be saved 
from confusion, as the quotations indicate. They need to be 
saved from superficiality—in non-Christian culture there is no 
provision for the cultivation of the inner life. They need to be 
saved from cynicism—in China young men grow old too soon; 
idealism is hard to come by, hard to maintain, easy to lose. 
They need Christianity, which makes the confused, clear; the 
superficial, deep; the old, young. 

At the moment it looks as if the spiritual responsibilities of 
resistance were saving them; but if the conflict should prove 
a long one, its spiritual values will be by so much decreased. 
War plays havoc with its own best values. Nationalism also 
carries within itself the seeds of the destruction of the best. 

In Re-thinking Missions Dr Rufus Jones wrote of ‘disem- 
bodied Christianity, those invisible Christians who form so 
large a percentage of the Christian movement’; and Dr Latourette 
reports 
a kind of disembodied and invisible Christianity growing up notably in China 
and India, among those who, partially or largely Christian in life and faith, 
decline to associate themselves with any church or fellowship of believers.* 

This group may be regarded from three angles: as unfor- 
tunate; as a natural by-product; as 4 group requiring further 


* The Function of Reason, p. $7. 
**The Problem of Realizing the Church Universal’ in this Review for July 1936, 
p. 298. 
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help. But what help can we give them? The help of recognizing 
that they have a place within the capacious and sympathetic 
borders of the Christian movement. They might come the more 
easily into the Church if they felt that their peculiar service 
was welcomed. Their error is our confusion; we have allowed 
them to grow up, ‘semi-Christian and semi-pagan; their hearts 
are Christian, but their heads pagan.’ 

A movement to evangelize intellectuals would also bring 
much help to the Christian leaders. We must do them the honour 
of expecting from them intellectual as well as administrative 
leadership. ‘It is exceedingly difficult,’ says Dr Visser ’t Hooft, 
‘for the Christian intellectual to relate his Christianity to his 
intellectual activities.’! Protestantism depends on its personalities. 
It fails if its leaders fail. We must do more than assume the 
intellectual leadership of their own churches on the part of 
Chinese leaders. We must give them leadership in the new 
oecumenical movements. There seems to have been a shocking 
unconsciousness of the younger Churches at the great con- 
ferences of 1937. 

These leaders must do still more than lead their churches 
and co-operate in the emerging oecumenical movements. They 
face two opposite dangers: of becoming encysted minorities 
expending their energies on self-perpetuation, and so failing to 
reach out into fresh channels of service; and of so identifying 
their gospel with the traditional culture or the national aspira- 
tions as to dilute or lose completely its distinctive Christian 
features. To meet the first, they must be equipped to take an 
honored place alongside the secular intellectuals. To meet the 
second, they must be so grounded in the Christian universals 
—i.e. in Christian philosophy—as to be able to discern and 
reinterpret the merely local and national in their culture. A 
third danger facing the Christian movement in China, which 
Professor H. W. Luce pointed out during his visit to China in 
1935, and one calling for ever-higher qualities of leadership, is 
the probable loss of the preferential position of Christians in 
the government through the floods of graduates now pouring 

1 None Other Gods, p. 134. 
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out of the improved government universities, whose outlook can 
hardly be other than materialistic. 


In the second place, how shall we set about fulfilling our 
new obligation, to evangelize the intellectuals, to recover Chris- 
tianity’s lost leadership of truth and to get back the universities? 

A complete program would require much co-operative 
thought and experiment. Love, in the past, when it acknowledged 
a new duty or recognized an unredeemed area, always found a 
way, and will in this case I have no doubt. A few suggestions 
may, nevertheless, not be amiss, submitted with due humility, 
as not having had a chance to be subjected to adequate criticism. 

To begin with, a number of specific experiments or proposals 
have been made. The idea of evangelizing the intellectuals is as 
old as St Paul; it is with its omission from the modern missionary 
movement that we are concerned. That such a movement has 
already begun is evident in: the Youth and Religion movement 
of the Chinese Y.M.C.A. in 1936-37; the proposal for a Christian 
professors’ movement made by Dr Visser ’t Hooft; and the 
project sponsored by Professor R. T. Flewelling for exchange 
professorships and scholarships for oriental students at the 
University of Southern California. 

It seems to me that one of the first things needed is the 
reform of our theological pedagogy (to coin an awkward phrase). 
The ‘unexplained symbol’ is an obstacle to the educated, even 
in the West. 


In the person of Jesus as the central symbol as well as the central historic 
reality of their faith, Christians are prone to compress its entire meaning. Hence 
it has been customary for Christian bodies in announcing their message to say 
compactly, ‘Our message is Jesus Christ.’ 

This language, full of meaning as it is for those who already know what 
Jesus stands for, is of course full of mystery for those who do not. To the 
average Oriental without further explanation it would mean nothing. Even to 
many a contemporary in the West, unused to the language of the churches, it 
means little more than a current phrase marking loyalty to a tradition somewhat 
undefined in his thought. 

In addressing the Orient it is imperative that we present our faith in terms 
which those wholly unfamiliar with the history of Christian doctrine can 
understand, that we avoid the language of the unexplained symbol.! 





1 Re-thinking Missions, p. 52. 
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The Christian symbols, universal as they seem to us, belong 
to the mature not to the young Christian. The beginner must 
be addressed in his own tongue, as at the first Pentecost. 


The work of evangelism involves the statement of the Christian message. 
Christians declare the gospel is timeless, that it is eternally valid. They also 
maintain that the best evidence of its truth is transformed lives. However, so 
great have been the changes in the intellectual atmosphere of the past genera- 
tion that some must think through afresh the Christian message and put it 
in terminology with which the intelligentsia are familiar and which will appeal 
to them as valid. 


It is this generation that we are evangelizing; and this genera- 
tion talks psychology. We must, accordingly, restate our theology 
in psychological terms. I do not mean, ‘explain our religion 
psychologically,’ which is impossible, as psychology deals with 
mental states not the objective validity of experience. I mean 
St Peter’s formula, ‘This is that,’ * ‘this religion is that experience 
you already understand under other terms.’ 

In the second place, we must recognize a new type of mis- 
sionary. God is now about to fulfil Himself not in the pioneer but 
in the thinker. The newer type must be philosophically trained. 
A board secretary, completing a tour of the world, writes: 


One of my positive convictions is that we must provide missionaries who 
can give a high philosophic interpretation of Christianity to thinkers in non- 
Christian countries. 

The rival religions which contend with Christianity have 
thought behind them and must be met with thought. 

It would be more accurate to say that the philosophic 
missionary must be added to the existing types. Specialization 
has long been a recognized principle. When I suggest that 
philosophy would benefit Christianity in the Orient, I must not 
be understood to imply that philosophy will save the world; 
belief in God is not an intellectual matter; but no religion can 
do its full work in the modern age without the tools of reflexion. 
The value of philosophy lies partly in the fact that it is (or should 
be) an expert on limits, i.e. a critic of assumptions; it tells where 
there are limits of philosophy and of science and of education; 

1K. S, Latourette, in Christendom, 1936, p. 306. 2 Acts m1, 16. 
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and therefore, where the spirit is indispensable and where it 
may be supreme both within the individual and within society. 
A person or an institution so equipped is on the way to self- 
possession and leadership (control of his environment). Another 
value in philosophy is that it furnishes a common meeting- 
ground for the friends and critics of any movement. 

Finally, the Christian colleges must be brought within the 
Christian movement—in both the East and the West. To bring 
them in we must give them something Christian to do qua 
colleges. Upon them must be laid the chief responsibility for 
evangelizing the intellectuals. ‘A Christian intelligentsia,’ says 
Dr Visser ’t Hooft, ‘if it is to come at all must come from the 
universities.’ } 

The gap that exists on the mission field between the Church 
and the school has been pointed out by many observers. The 
educator’s case will be considered in a moment; but it cannot be 
denied that the Christian movement has long been a party to 
the belief that religion was an educational elective.? But if 
religion is an elective, educationally (and morally), God is likely 
also to be ‘an extra.” The Churches have considered their work 
done when they have established hostels in university centres, 
provided for college pastors or chaplains and co-operated with 
the Christian associations on the campus. These, having been 
given a free field with students, must share the blame with the 
Church for severing the academy and the Church. But perhaps, 
on second thoughts, it is not so easy to assign the blame. Were 
not the dice loaded against religion at the start? Church and 
Christian association, forgetting the Master Teacher, might be 
forgiven for supposing the educator knew what he was about. 
Psychology and science seemed to be on his side. Religion has 
to be chosen; more than that, it has to be won. Neither religion 
nor ethics may be made a required subject without inner violence. 


1JIn this connexion it is gratifying to report that there are stirrings of conscience 
among the American colleges. 

?'The Lindsay Report on Christian Higher Education in India enters a protest 
against this view, and affirms (p. 86) it to be a weakness of the Christian colleges of India 
that they have a divided purpose: a missionary purpose and an educational purpose. 
On p. 148, in setting forth the subjects of the curriculum, the Report shows how religion, 
or rather Christianity, is integrated with literature, science and especially history. 
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(This bit of psychology the mission schools, in China at least, 
allowed themselves to be taught by the Chinese government; 
some church schools in the United States have never, apparently, 
learned it.) Conversely, universities cannot engage in propa- 
ganda; in the training of the mind, the principle of the open 
mind is sacred; investigation must be absolutely free; science 
can make no assumptions. 

What is wrong with this highly respected principle, wrested 
at great cost from the Church by a long line of martyrs of 
science, from Roger Bacon and Galileo and Giordano Bruno on 
down to the modern day? 

The error lies in the ambiguity of the italicized clause. The 
sciences as such do, it is true, make no assumptions. Reason—and 
science as a system of reason; scientists, as knowers and thinkers, 
do make assumptions; they cannot avoid them. What is not open 
to denial is the condition on which all else is open to denial. 

Even more is this principle of the necessity of assumptions 
true where human beings are concerned. ‘Whether you will 
philosophize or whether you will not philosophize,’ said Aristotle, 
‘you must philosophize.’ For there must always be at least one 
assumption, the assumption of what man is. ‘In all education 
there is an implicit anthropology, a particular understanding 
of man and his destiny.’ 

The warfare of the present hour is over the nature of man. 
The main battlefield is in education, and Jesus Christ holds the 
key to victory. Education has to make the assumption of educa- 
bility, and this is the assumption that man is a free spirit. “Those 
who believe in neither animals nor spirits,’ said President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘can perhaps train animals, they cannot 
educate human beings.’ To be spiritual, or educable, is to be 
among other things aspirant, possessing the impulse toward the 
ideal, and respondent, accepting responsibility for individual 
and social development. 


This quarrel and dissatisfaction of man with nature beareth assurance 
Of the divine principle implicit in life. 


A Christian college is not one merely where Christianity is 
1 Robert Bridges, The Testament of Beauty. 
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taught as a subject, or recognized as a spirit, or expressed in 
certain extra-curricular activities, or believed in by a majority 
of the faculty. It is one where the assumptions concerning the 
nature of the persons taught (and of those teaching) are clearly 
and openly Christian and where all features of the institution 
pertinent to that fundamental fact are in harmony with it. 

Secular or ‘humanistic’ education is an attempt to live without 
assumptions. No wonder it issues in confusions, in despiritualiza- 
tion, the insolvency of the self and secularization. Secular education 
is not merely un-Christian, it is unproductive. The point is well 
illustrated in the story of the delegate at the student conference 
who objected to everything on the program and explained his 
recalcitrant attitude by saying he had gone to one of those 
colleges where they asked all the questions, but failed to supply 
any of the answers. 

But Christian education has been as secular as secular 
education. ‘The youth of our country has eaten freely of the 
tree of knowledge but not of the tree of life,’ as Rufus Jones 
puts it. Apparently Christian educators have not understood 
that ‘Jesus is the truth about man’; that in the field of psychology » 
(which term once signified ‘the science of the soul,’ i.e. the 
understanding of human nature) Christianity is on absolutely 
solid ground. This is what is unique in the Christian message, 
the discovery of what is fundamental in human nature, that the 
true human personality is the Christian personality, that man is 
made in the image of God, that the soul is naturally—that is, 
in the ground of its being—Christian. The soul is a seeker after 
values and only the Christian values ultimately satisfy it; in 
Christianity, the seeker finds. On the side of his better self, 
everyone is already more than half a Christian. True missionary 
Christianity is not propaganda. It is not an importation, it is an 
answer. 

No missionary need be told how sorely the Orient needs 
this message of the true meaning of personality. The source of 
sin is selfishness, yet selfishness, i.e. excess of self-interest, is 
essential to life, if only in that the principle of individuality 


separates us from God. To escape from this impasse Asia has 
26 
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followed the negative course of surrendering individuality: sin 
is overcome by extinction of the self, sin is vanquished by 
the disappearance of the sinner. But this is untrue psychology; 
Jesus loves the individual and loving, saves him as an individual. 
Jesus does not fear man because He understands man.! So 
China, at least, is thrusting her ancient religions behind her and 
reaching out for Christianity. 

Where the argument leads is perhaps now evident. The 
Christian view of man belongs at the foundation of all educa- 
tion. There can be no such thing as ‘secular education.’ (Educa- 
tion for intellect, technical education, even totalitarian educa- 
tion, all offer values, and value has no meaning save as that 
which satisfies a soul.) But this plea of mine is concerned 
simply with avowedly Christian schools. It is that they, East 
and West, make this Christian principle explicit within their 
educational philosophy: that men are spirits. The Christian 
religion may be elective for students, but Christian metaphysics 
are required for the faculty except, of course, in the sense that 
they do not have to teach; but if they teach, they will have to 
believe that persons are spirits, or else their teaching will be 
intellectually dishonest. A Christian college would be one where 
no lies are told or implied about man. 

Christian educators would never have made the blunder of 
seeming to imply that they were developing Christian character 
without religion if they had understood their own metaphysics. 
By the same token there need be no conflict between education 
and evangelism, since the end of both is the utmost self-realiza- 
tion. We are thinking, of course, of the Christian (not the 
Greek) meaning of ‘realization,’ i.e. ‘being freshly connected 
with reality,’ since our psychology is by assumption Christian; 
true realization is by commitment, saving life by losing it. Nor 
need there be any conflict with government regulations in this 
conception of education. Denial of the Christian position would 
be as useful as acquiescence in it, for it would lead to debate 
on personality. The value of personality is that common philo- 
sophic ground of which I spoke where opponents might meet 

1H. V. White, A Theology for Christian Missions, p. 202 (summarized). 
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and seek agreement. Education is essentially a process of dis- 
covering the values of life. In the field of values, there is nothing 
beyond Christianity. Where the government regulations de- 
liberately betrayed man, the Christian school would have to 
close, of course. I say, ‘betrayed man,’ not God, for God is not 
understood in the Orient. Education is a better field in which 
to seek unity than religion as such, as it is less concerned with 
theologically vested interests. 

I said we must look primarily to the Christian colleges to 
evangelize the intellectuals and we must give them a task in 
the Christian movement, beyond mere academic respectability. 
We must refuse to let them be suffocated by the spirit of the 
age. What would their program be? It would be internal and 
external. By making the Christian view of the nature of man 
fundamental, not only would the overt religious activities, 
exercises and courses, and the Church herself, be seen in their 
proper perspective, without embarrassment or apology, but it 
might be shown to the student that religion was expected to 
go with him through life, or at least as long as he remained 
educated; whereas now even the Christian students think of 
themselves as ‘graduating from the chapel when they graduate 
from the college.’ And the Christian view of man might be 
that long-sought central factor to ‘integrate the curriculum.’ 

But it is recognized that colleges have duties to the com- 
munity in addition to those of educating their students. There 
are recognized many forms of community service: in science, 
in social surveys and research, in writing books, in social and 
educational leadership. Here is an unrecognized one: in bearing 
witness to the truth about man to their fellow-intellectuals the 
educated members of society, as no other group, not even the 
Church, could do. 


RopERIcK ScoTT 











CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE UN- 
MARRIED WOMAN IN CHINESE 
SOCIETY 


By EMMA W. WILSON 


CCHINA is proverbially and pre-eminently a nation of 

families. Long before there was any semblance of 
national consciousness there prevailed a profound racial stability, 
based upon a semi-religious conception of social immortality, 
expressed and maintained by the family system. Now that there 
is developing a new sense of national unity and entity, the 
term for that concept is an enlargement of the family concept: 
kuo-chia (‘country-family’). Therefore, in view of the primal 
significance of the family in Chinese social structure, for those 
interested in the enrichment of Chinese life through Christian 
ideals and motives, the family ethic may rightly claim the centre 
of attention. Closely related to the family ethic is the ethic of 
the celibate life. One phase of the ethic of celibacy, that of the 
unmarried woman, is a comparatively new—and promises to be 
an increasingly crucial—problem in a post-war society in China. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discover the status of the 
unmarried woman in China’s long history, her present social 
status and her outlook for the future. 

In classical China marriage was practically universal, 
regarded as a religious duty in order that the worship of the 
ancestors might be ensured through male heirs. Mencius 
crystallized the tenets of Confucius thus: “Three things are un- 
filial; to have no heirs is the greatest.’ In practice the parents and 
grandparents planned early, often in infancy, for the marriage 
of each son; a daughter’s only function was conceived as the 
bearing of children for her husband’s family, and therefore she 
was early betrothed and often among poorer classes was reared 


in her future husband’s home like a sister. A law of the fifth 
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century B.C. prescribed punishment for parents who failed to 
marry sons or daughters. Consequently, even in the present 
generation Dr Timothy T. Lew can make the observation: 
‘Bachelors, widowers and old maids are few in China.’ 

Four exceptions to the general rule of early marriage in 
historical Chinese families were: domestic slavery, prostitution, 
religious celibacy and premature widowhood. Among the very 
poor, a young girl was sold into slavery that other members of 
her family might live on the price received and the share of 
food released by her absence, while her lot was menial service in 
the home of wealth. If she survived maltreatment by her mistress 
she often became the concubine or slave-wife of her master. In 
spite of the fact that ‘chastity in females is regarded by the 
Chinese as a virtue of prime importance,’ in literature there are 
frequent references to men visiting tea-houses where they are 
entertained by ‘sing-song girls.’ This does not, however, speak 
for unchastity among Chinese women so much as for the 
commercial enterprise of the men operating the resorts. 

While the dominant religious ethic of China demanded 
marriage and progeny, a rival foreign religion, Buddhism, 
introduced in the first century A.D., ‘forbids marriage or con- 
tinuance in marriage relation for nuns and monks.’ There is, 
therefore, a relatively small number of religious celibates who 
shave their heads, don the grey robes of the Buddhist nuns 
and subsist from the produce of convent lands and charity from 
lay worshippers whom they instruct. 

The fourth class of unmarried women in classical China 
comprises a small number of women whose betrothed husbands 
have died before marriage was consummated and who, faithful 
to the deceased, decline to marry. These bereft women often go 
to the home of the deceased ‘husband’ (for in China ‘husband’ 
and ‘wife’ are the terms used after betrothal) and serve the 
family as they would have done had the son lived. Usually a 
child is adopted for the widow, to fulfil the duties of a son in 
the family worship. In some cases the widow enters a convent. 
In either case she receives honour from her community. 

These four exceptional classes of women are, as it were, stray 
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bits or fragments of life, not parts of the warp and woof of 
society. There are, however, in contrast to the general con- 
ception of confinement to domestic spheres, three literary relics 
which reveal a rare conception of education and opportunities 
for women. Pan Ch’ao, the foremost woman scholar of China, a 
talented woman of the first century (born ¢c. A.D. 50), writing for 
the instruction of unmarried girls, advocated the education of 
girls in primary studies the same as for boys, up to the age of 
fifteen. In the eighteenth century (1738) the appeal for female 
education was renewed by Lan Lu-chow in a two-volume work 
entitled Women’s Culture. It contained extracts from classical 
and historical writings for moral guidance and uniformity; all 
of Pan Ch’ao’s treatise was incorporated, though not in order. 

A third and more radical idea of opportunities for women 
is expressed in the novel, Flowers in the Mirror (1828), by Li 
Ju-chen. Professor Hu Shih characterizes it as ‘a Chinese 
declaration of women’s rights.’ Published nine years before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, this satirical novel depicts 
Empress Wu showing up the inequalities of the sexes by reversing 
their positions—men in skirts being the puppets of women in 
political and economic power. 

However, the social vision implicit in these treatises was far 
beyond the understanding of the people of the day and, until 
the late nineteenth century, Chinese women found their only 
sphere in the homes as honoured wives, as abandoned wives, 
as concubines, or as slaves. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century, following 
upon the establishment of mission schools and hospitals, there 
developed an opportunity and a need for young women outside 
the home in fields quite different from the historical exceptions 
to marriage. The girls’ schools and women’s hospitals, operated 
specifically to minister to women and their homes, required for 
any permanence and indigenous character the services of a 
number of educated women who could devote their lives and 
energies to educational, medical and evangelistic ministrations. 
Without any direct appeal to the young women that they sacrifice 
homes of their own for the sake of the homes of their nation, 
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the mission schools and hospitals are dependent for their 
continued usefulness upon young women who themselves face 
just that question, who with a sense of social responsibility 
and Christian consecration have denied themselves the com- 
forts, duties and satisfactions of home life—for a period of 
years, at least—and then find that, wittingly or unwittingly, 
they have cut themselves off from all probability of marriage, 
for men of their age have long ago married girls who were ‘taking 
life less seriously.’ To the native women doctors, nurses, teachers 
and evangelists, no less than to missionary women from western 
lands, is the awakening and advancement of China’s womanhood 
due. Their work has its joys and fulfilment of creative ideals, yet 
under the surface is the natural longing for home life, evidenced 
by the frequent adoption of one or two children, either re- 
latives or strangers, and the not infrequent late marriage to 
widowers. 

More recently, with the development of government educa- 
tion and the admission of women to economic and political 
opportunities, the numbers of women finding their functions 
outside the home or supplementary to it are increasing and 
affecting a wider range of society than the earlier mission groups 
which were comparatively homogeneous and sheltered by the 
mission to which they belonged. Although there are no official 
census figures for China, Mr Chiao Chi Ming’s survey, made in 
connexion with the International Research Committee of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, is considered reliable. He found 
in 1929 to 1931 the percentage of married females between the 
ages of 15 and 44 was 85.7 per cent in North China, and 83.7 
per cent in South China. The 14 to 16 per cent who are not 
married are found not only in the classes noted in historical 
Chinese society but in the following activities: Professional 
service (nursing, medicine, education, law); industrial labour 
(textile factories); government offices; secretarial and clerking 
work; the stage; entertainment; and emergency service in war. 

Brief comment from various sources may be relevant here to 
make clear the conditions and ethical implications of the new 
trends in this phase of China’s social life. 
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Discussing those who secure higher education and enter 
professions, Dr Timothy 'T. Lew, writing in 1932, says: 

The women ask for an equal opportunity to secure an education with 
which to gain economic independence; they ask for social opportunity to 
maintain that independence. They ask that this independence and individuality 
be recognized and respected, and that they be given advice in the settlement of 
all problems relating to them. Many young girls have fought their way through 
from elementary and secondary school into college or university, and with 
their modern education are gradually finding the way to earn their own liveli- 
hood. The movement is still very young—it is only ten years since the first 
woman was admitted into a government university." 


In government institutions there is probably a larger percent- 
age of these professional women who marry after a period of 
service, and many continue in their professions after marriage. 
In mission circles the debt of China to presidents of women’s 
colleges, Y.W.C.A. secretaries, doctors and nurses far exceeds 
any remuneration they have received or the sacrifice they have 
made in devotion to a released and ennobled womanhood. 

Although 70 to 75 per cent of the population is in agricul- 
tural pursuits, increasing numbers are being engaged in factories 
and among them are many women and children. Of the women 
in industry 84 per cent are in textile factories where the average 
wage is thirty cents per day (ten cents in U.S. currency). Fully 
85 per cent of these women cannot read or write. Agnes Roman, 
who has been in charge of the statistical division of the Chinese 
postal system, makes this comment: 


As long as the decline in agricultural prices, the frequent famines, the 
floods and civil disturbances continue, the farmers will be compelled to leave 
their fields and seek employment in the cities or to send their daughters to the 
contractor on conditions tantamount to slavery. 


The contract system briefly described is this: a contractor 
from a Japanese-owned and managed cotton mill goes to a 
village and makes a contract with the family of a young woman 
or girl for three years, paying $30 to $40 for the period and 
promising to provide food, clothing and shelter and to be 
responsible in case of disappearance. Of the woman’s wage of 


1*The Family,’ in As Young China sees it, p. 35. 
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$12 a month he receives $7 and allows $5 for her food and 
shelter. The trend is toward a ten-hour day. 

Among the employees of the national government in 1929 
there were 206 women, many doubtless being in secretarial 
service. In the early part of 1938 the first woman diplomat of 
China, Miss Huang An Lin, received appointment to be third 
secretary to the Chinese Embassy in London. 

In practically all the native shops and offices the clerks and 
secretaries are young men working up in the business, but in the 
foreign department-stores of the large cities young women are 
engaged as clerks, while in banks, customs offices and post 
offices trained stenographers and typists are often young women. 

Formerly only men actors for both men’s and women’s 
parts appeared on the Chinese stage, but in recent years a 
women’s theatre has been opened in Peiping and won popular 
acclaim. Both men’s and women’s parts are taken by young 
women in this case; girls of sixteen to seventeen years are at the 
height of their career and are frequently married by the age of 
twenty. 

In addition to the traditional ‘sing-song houses,’ where young 
women entertain with poetry and song and personal wiles, there 
have developed in recent years two new types of female entertain- 
ment houses—the cabaret and the ‘girl-guide’ house. The latter, 
of which one hundred sprang up in Shanghai within six months 
during 1936, are houses where twelve to fifteen girls are kept and 
trained in social charms, advertised by name in leading Chinese 
newspapers and hired out at one dollar per hour as dancing 
partners or ‘tourist guides.’ The prevalence of the frivolous 
entertainment houses is decried by some Chinese journalists in 
general terms. Another side of the picture is given by a foreign 
writer, Earl H. Leaf, in the China Weekly Review: 


Doubtless the morals of many Chinese have been stretched to the breaking- 
point in the Shanghai cabaret but I think those places are largely responsible 
for the decrease in concubinage and sing-song house patronage, because young 
men, married and otherwise, can get out and mix with the female of the species 
in an open and frank manner. . . . How much better is their lot in a dancing 
hall than in a cotton mill or a house of prostitution.! 





1 ‘In Defense of Sophistication,’ in China Weekly Review, 78, p. 449. 
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Mr Leaf experimented to see the mental, moral and physical 
changes which transpired in a young girl while being trans- 
formed from a factory worker to a dancing girl. He arranged for 
a typical girl to be kept by a Chinese couple at his expense, 
trained in dancing, music and personal adornment and then 
given an opportunity to dance in a cabaret. The first night she 
earned $3, exactly one week’s wages in the mill. In a short 
time she became self-assured, jubilant and free, arranged to 
pay for her room and board and repay the investment. Later 
her earnings ranged from $150 to $200 per month, and eventu- 
ally she married a young man with a moderate income and 
became a ‘complete mother and devoted wife.’ 

Mr Leaf suggests that a sociologist might make a com- 
parative analysis of health between a group of dancing girls 
and a group of female workers in a glass factory or silk filature; 
or a psychologist might make a comparison between the in- 
telligence of the dancer and the professional prostitute, boat- 
girl or factory worker. Though these girls are illiterate as a 
class, the dancer, he says, ‘has learned how to battle her way in 
life’ and ‘to deal with men and matters.’ In a word, she becomes 
sophisticated in the sense of being woridly-wise and free from 
stupid simpleness. If she has lost much of her artless simplicity, 
refreshing sincerity and trustful gullibility, she has gained self- 
reliance, assurance, piquancy, vigour, resolution—perhaps a 
measure of beauty and the right of self-determination. (More 
attention has been given to this type of life than might seem to 
be merited, not in justification of the system, but for the possi- 
bilities it reveals for a positive Christian emphasis, which will be 
suggested below.) 

A final group of single women appears in the nation at war, 
those in emergency occupations, such as spies, educational 
agents to strengthen the morale of the civilians, military nurses, 
doctors and messengers. A regiment of women soldiers has 
presented itself for service, even as in the revolution. 

One need not be a prophet to foresee, after the prolonged 
destructive war now raging in China, that there will be a genera- 
tion or more in which there will be a radical increase in the 
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number of women to whom the doors of domestic life are closed. 
In addition to the current tendencies described above there will 
unavoidably appear in the wreckage of war thousands of young 
women whose rightful mates have been sacrificed for the con- 
tinued existence of their nation. 

No one dare hazard an estimate of the disproportion of 
women in China following the present strife, but there will 
inevitably be a new class, for as the army is drawing largely 
upon the youth of the rural districts, it is the village girl who is 
deprived of the prospects of marriage. Rural girls who have 
possibly a primary education and practical home training in 
cooking and sewing, but no professional training or skill in 
handicrafts or social arts, will find themselves with no outlook for 
the future. Whereas in 1931 Mr Chiao Chi Ming found theaverage 
ratio for the whole country was 109 females to 100 males, the dec- 
ades of the immediate future will witness a much wider disparity. 

Having in mind the historical and the present status of the 
unmarried woman in China and the prospects of increased 
numbers in the immediate future, it is evident that critical 
ethical issues are involved. A few Chinese writers and foreign 
observers have expressed fragmentary comments which are 
worthy of consideration, although there is not any compre- 
hensive ethical analysis of the problem. 

First, the ideal of marriage is still the standard. and the 
destiny for China’s fortunate girls. One of China’s most popular 
interpreters, Lin Yutang, when asked to lecture to the girls of 
McTyiere School in Shanghai during their vocations week on 
the subject of ‘Literature as a profession for women,’ changed 
the subject to ‘Marriage and careers for women,’ stating briefly 
that literature cannot be a profession, but is par excellence a 
product of leisure, and then he presented a strong and positive 
thesis for marriage as the one vocation for women. He would not, 
however, deny them careers in addition to their duties as wives 
and mothers. 

Second, Mr Chiao Chi Ming’s survey, referred to previ- 
ously, has revealed population trends. While the ratio of male 
births to 100 female births in 1931 was 115.2 in North China 
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and 106.6 in South China, the average ratio for the entire 
population of all ages was 109 females to 100 males. This 
corresponds to the changing ratio noted by Weatherhead in 
analysing the sex problems of western civilization, the pro- 
portion at birth (107 boys to 100 girls) reversed by greater 
male mortality under civilized conditions, and ravages of war 
and exploration, so that a marked disproportion occurs. 

Third, an indication of changing social and ethical standards 
is a law in the new civil code, denying legal status to concubines 
and making bigamy a legal ground for divorce. While the 
temptation to take concubines for the sake of heirs is removed, 
and thus the historical and religious sanction for the system is 
destroyed, the present law does not satisfy the educated socially- 
minded women. The Metropolitan Women’s Association at 
Nanking has expressed condemnation of concubinage and 
‘advised that illegal marriage, prostitution, girl slavery and con- 
cubinage be expressly prohibited.’ 

Fourth, Pearl Buck, whose knowledge of Chinese social 
conditions may be trusted, has recognized the dilemma of the 
educated woman, likewise of the old-fashioned illiterate wife. 


The modern, highly educated Chinese woman is then faced with this dilemma: 
shall she go alone all her days, except as she may by luck find free the man she 
likes, or shall she give her consent to her lover, who is already married, to accept 
him providing he divorces his old-fashioned wife? . . . . She will not be one of 
two or of several wives. 


Since she earlier chose an education in preference to youth- 
fu. marriage, she must now choose between insistence on the 
divorce of the old wife, extra-marital relationship or loneliness. 
The partially-educated young woman would not have the same 
scruples and would consent to the divorce of the old wife or 
would be willing to be a secondary wife. It is fair in this con- 
nexion to recognize the large part of the success of some of the 
leaders of the revolution and the nationalist government, which 
is due to educated wives who displaced simple village women, 
incapable of sharing the devotion and responsibility of their 
husbands to the nation in time of crisis. 


1 ‘Chinese women, their predicament,’ in Pacific Affairs, 1931 (Oct.), 906. 
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In the light of these social and moral conditions in a nation 
seeking to find her place in the family of nations, surely 
Christianity has something to offer in the way of ethical guidance. 
Evangelization, education, medical care, rural development and 
the Christianization of the home are vital interests which have 
claimed the attention of Christian workers both indigenous and 
foreign. Among the unmarried women as described in this paper 
there is a comparatively untouched field of opportunity and 
responsibility with definite relation to the real effectiveness of 
the other phases of Christian effort. There are three lines of inter- 
pretation and endeavour which have arisen in the process of this 
study as possible beginnings of a Christian ethic for the un- 
married woman in Chinese society. 

There is, first, the family ideal, basic in Chinese thought and 
society, which may be enlarged and interpreted in terms of the 
fatherhood of God and the family of men, the larger human group 
created by God for worthy fellowship. Lin Yutang wrote: ‘In 
China, if one scratches deep enough, one always finds the family 
mind at work.’ If the young women of his nation can conceive of 
that family in broader reaches, as Jesus did (“Whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and mother.’ 
‘It is not the will of your Father who is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish’), they will welcome marriage if it is 
‘given’ to them, but none the less will they find joy and satisfac- 
tion in enriching life for others if fortune does not permit them 
a share in continuing life. While some may have a calling for 
home-making, others may find their calling in child-training, 
care of the sick, or ministry to the aesthetic and social needs of 
their fellow-beings. Such a conception of their relation to the 
larger family will give a sense of ‘belonging’ and of mission, 
which will go far towards holding them to their highest ideals. 

Practical ethical guidance will also be an essential part of a 
Christian ethic. If the lonely life is difficult for the woman of 
western civilization, it is far more difficult for the Oriental where 
living conditions and social outlook are much less wholesome. 
From the experience and insight of teachers and preachers of the 
West, Chinese young women may learn to understand their own 
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natures and impulses, to follow ideals which will bring permanent 
happiness as contrasted with immediate satisfactions, and to 
sublimate rather than repress or dissipate their impulses. Chinese 
girls and women need the kind of sympathetic teaching and 
counsel which will help them to know themselves, avoid the 
pitfalls of homosexuality or unwholesome dependence on the 
companionship of other women, live harmoniously with other 
women and find expression for their creative and nurturing 
instincts by creative work, aesthetic interests, or the adoption and 
care of children. 

Christian churches or other Christian institutions may lead 
the way in social assistance to women unclaimed by marriage. A 
few possible ways of helping them adjust themselves to the 
demands of their generation can only be briefly suggested here. 
For instance, hostels in large cities where wholesome living con- 
ditions are provided at reasonable cost, including opportunities 
for social training, expression and entertainment, and for under- 
standing counsel; social and recreational centres for village girls 
remaining in their homes to do the work of their soldier brothers; 
employment bureaux for domestic service in homes of repute for 
village girls who must earn a living (a field not now open to un- 
married girls because of moral risks); assistance in securing 
training for village girls for secretarial posts. Or again, Christian 
laymen or laywomen may be awakened to the opportunity for 
Christian social service in introducing insurance for sickness, 
invalidity and old age on reasonable terms. Dependable insurance 
would take something of the sting of insecurity from the life of 
the homeless woman. 

Jesus—who ‘knew what was in the heart of man,’ whether 
tax-gatherer, fisherman, widow, mother or fallen woman—would 
give to them inner victory in their situations in life. Those who 
would be His ministers may well seek a similar understanding of 
the hearts of all classes of men and women, and learn how to help 
them find victory in their own natures and over the conditions 
which an immoral society has created. 


Emma W, WILSON 














PUBLIC HEALTH IN BRITISH 
TROPICAL AFRICA* 


By H. C. TROWELL, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


Te history of government medical departments in tropical 

Africa may be broadly divided into three phases. First, the 
period in which they cared very largely for the health of European 
and Asiatic officials and African government employees; secondly, 
a period in which they opened curative centres for the general 
Native population; thirdly, a period in which more and more 
attention was given to public health. 

Cure and prevention can never be divorced, but it appears 
probable that more and more time, personnel and funds will in 
the future be devoted to preventive medicine. This is due to at 
least three powerful factors. First, there is the psychology of the 
government machine, its inherent love of and power for organiz- 
ing. The genius of government lies in statutes, in planning and 
in reports; these find their expression on the preventive side. 
Secondly, there is the growing apprehension that the cure of 
many diseases is purely palliative as long as the environment is 
not changed. What good is a dose of medicine for hookworm 
disease when the patient will become re-infected the moment he 
leaves hospital? Thirdly, the growth of government-trained 
African practitioners is releasing the hand of the European 
medical officers, releasing them from the treatment of trivial ail- 
ments to the wider needs of their districts. The time may be not 
so far distant when, apart from teaching institutions, a few 
European hospitals and central laboratories, the average Euro- 
pean medical officer is recruited primarily for his qualifications 
in public health and will work therein. True, therefore, to its 
inherent nature the government medical departments move in 


1 Thanks are due to the Hon. Director of Medical Services, Uganda, for permission to 
publish this article-—Ep1rors. 
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terms of interest and work from the individual to the community, 
from the cure to the prevention of disease. 

But a deeper fear and a more powerful motive may lie perhaps 
behind the movement from curative to preventive medicine. The 
government system amounts to an attempt to provide for curative 
treatment out of taxation. Nowhere, not even in the wealthiest of 
the western nations, has this proved possible; what chance then 
has it to succeed among the poorer inhabitants of the tropics? 
Hospitalization of a single patient costs about a pound a day in 
England, and for every patient in a bed there is about one 
employee as nurse, cook, porter or ward maid. It is extremely 
difficult to estimate the daily cost of a native patient, to assess the 
due share of depreciation, over-head expenses, headquarters’ 
supervision, pensions and all the items which accrue. An attempt 
to include every legitimate charge was recently made in one 
colony and the figure was found to be about three shillings per 
patient per day. Meanwhile economists and anthropologists who 
have conducted surveys among tribes in tropical Africa would 
state that the cash receipts of the average peasant lie somewhere 
between fifty and a hundred shillings a year. If these figures mean 
anything, if they are not the flimsiest of evidence, if they are only 
a pointer reading in a dataless field, they indicate that hospitaliza- 
tion costs twenty times the daily wage of the patient. No country, 
no system, not even state insurance, not even payment out of 
taxation, not even payment by the patient, can ever bridge that 
gulf. In advanced countries hospitalization costs about the daily 
wage. Under those conditions beds can be provided. The figures 
turn backwards like a boomerang, and where hospitalization costs 
twenty times the daily wage, there will be only a twentieth of the 
beds that are needed. 

The beds appeared to suffice in the beginning because 
paganism forbade a man to go to hospital. Only a heretic to the 
traditional beliefs went. The beds no longer suffice. They may 
still appear to stem the flood largely because of a curious paradox. 
In a country still largely devoid of roads—at least to many 
villages, and of motor-cars—at least for those who cannot pay 
for them, or of ambulances—at least for those who cannot get to 
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them, it is still true that if you are well enough to walk to hospital 
you can usually get a bed, but if you are not well enough to walk 
the odds are heavily against your arriving to get a bed. The writer 
well remembers his first station where there were few roads and 
no ambulance. There the hospital seldom had a seriously ill 
patient. That day has changed. Many hospitals have ambulances. 
It is doubtful if they yet bring more than a small percentage of 
the seriously ill, but if they do not succeed conspicuously as yet 
in that, they invariably fill the hospital. At present both govern- 
ment and mission hospitals are overwhelmed by their success, 
when there is only one bed where there should have been 
twenty. The time will come when two out of twenty sick 
manage to come to hospital; even that will just about burst the 
organization. 

It may have been this dim, almost unconscious realization 
that they could never afford adequate medical relief which stimu- 
lated government even more to turn to preventive activity. Alive 
to the situation and conscious of the fact that about half of the 
cost of hospitalization goes in European and Asian salaries and 
pensions, it set about the Africanization of the lower rungs of the 
professional ladder. There are schemes on foot at Mulago in 
Uganda, at Khartum in the Sudan and on the West Coast, which 
in fifty or a hundred years’ time will ensure that there are many 
more African medical practitioners than European. 

Meanwhile how has government fared in the field of public 
health? It started cleaning up the institutions under its immediate 
control, even prisons and jails came under its paternal care, the 
smaller townships were visited, plans of buildings were criticized, 
public health ordinances found their way on to the statute book, 
doctors were quietly informed that they had grown into medical 
officers of health for enormous areas, sanitary inspectors slipped 
out from England to settle first in the townships and then to 
spread their influence outwards, and following in the rear of this 
motley caravan there collected an assortment of mosquito-boys, 
plague orderlies, health demonstrators—a veritable sanitary 
squad. In time the tail of the caravan sorted itself out, in fact it 


proved a vigorous rearguard. Government perceived that it would 
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be necessary to train a large number of native personnel. In 
almost every territory now there is a recognized scheme by which 
these health orderlies or sanitary inspectors can be trained. For 
some three years I was responsible for it in Kenya, now in 
Kampala I have watched a vigorous scheme pushing its first 
pupils to completion. What difficulties have been encountered? 

The selection of suitable candidates has proved extremely 
difficult. A mature person of some standing in his district can be 
found and by sufficient patience he may even be induced to come 
with his wife and family, as at the Jeanes School, Nairobi, where 
health workers were trained; but the amount which he can learn 
is limited. A young type, and one more plastic for the scholar’s 
bench, can be found, as in Uganda. He will be unmarried and 
when finally posted will have little status in his district. His home 
may be housed in a model dwelling, but it does not follow that it 
will be a model home, for in these things men are mere muddlers 
and only the woman counts. 

It seems quite certain that it will however be more and more 
the young schoolboy who will be recruited; he alone can absorb 
the increasing number of necessary facts. When the content of 
the classroom is explored, when the board which drew up the 
syllabus of studies in preventive medicine has departed, the real 
fun will start. A real and sincere effort has been made by all 
medical departments to find types of building and of outhouse, of 
latrine and of grain store which really work, but much pioneering 
work remains to be done, especially in advising really poor 
persons what to build. The teacher will discover that the depart- 
ment has conspicuously succeeded in the drafting of plans for the 
comparatively wealthy, in creating all the externals of hygiene— 
its buildings, latrines, water supplies and markets—but that 
when we travel from the community to the individual the problem 
has almost eluded our grasp. How do you feed the baby if you 
buy nothing, clothe it on sixpence a year, augment your milk 
supply if the cows are miles away, brush your teeth with a stick, 
blow your nose on your hand, spit gracefully into the fire? How 
do you escape venereal disease if you are not reared in a society 
which respects monogamy and enjoins continence even in the 
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men? How does the nursing mother rest if she is the supplier of 
food? How are the aged fed if the family spirit decay? Should 
you circumcise the male children at birth? Can you avoid having 
plague in a community which must keep its cotton almost 
literally under the bed for fear of thieves at night? 

The teacher will find that certain problems are not primarily 
sanitary, they are moral. I remember enquiring into the reason 
why a certain house was so obviously a cut above the others: its 
ventilation forbad the spread of respiratory disease, its latrines 
prohibited the spread of intestinal complaints, its store forbad the 
entrance of flies, it oozed prosperity. It was a brothel. 

But if certain problems are primarily moral others are 
economic. In the former, government will tend to telescope the 
issue; all it can do is to insist on more attendances at venereal 
disease centres, knowing however that this is palliative treat- 
ment. In fact, in every disease spread primarily by lust (as are 
the venereal diseases), by selfishness (as is neglect of immigrant 
labour), by laziness (as is the neglect to dig a latrine) or by 
gluttony (as is the continuance of the tabu on meat for women, 
started possibly as a fertility rite but continued for its own ends 
by a male society), only the Church has the key to real prevention. 
Her solutions—tentative, weak, often unavailing—will slowly 
travel to recognition. 

So also in the economic sphere. It is obvious that no one can 
live a full life on a wage of ten shillings a month, the price of 
unskilled labour in many parts of tropical Africa. Even if govern- 
ment regulations ensure an adequate ration of food, ten shillings 
is a wage for no one, not even in a land where people grow all 
their food—a platitude which usually means that they subsist on 
carbohydrates and neglect the expensive flesh-foods and take 
little milk. This elementary problem of the poverty of wages 
determines the house a man can build, the soap he can buy, and 
in fact everything that cannot be produced by ten acres and a 
cow. Government may drop polite hints, but it is doubtful if the 
wages will rise much in tropical Africa without the use of trade 
unions and political agitation, the weapons of every other time 

and clime. When that day of real tension emerges in Africa will 
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the government be found on the side of the political agitator 
or the trade union secretary? Will the Church either, for that 
matter? She has usually told the workmen to be content with 
their wages. Realism will force itself on the native Christians, 
who may play a conspicuous part in the inception of trade unions 
in Africa, just as the Nonconformists practically made the 
movement a success in England. 

Where do missions come in? Where do they enter in this 
expanding sphere of preventive medicine? Sufficient unto them 
if they be content with their lot. It appears small and inconspicu- 
ous, it appears tantalizingly negative, it remains possibly the 
vital core. They must learn to accept that institution, the secular 
State, which their Protestantism called into existence when it 
shattered the ideal of a Catholic Church dominating all spheres of 
life—the life politic, the life educational, the life sanitary. The 
Reformation launched the secular State on its course. Missions 
must not complain if in Africa the initiative has passed to govern- 
ment in the matter of hospitals, public health, perhaps even of 
education. The Church should remain content to be a leaven; she 
must not repeat in tropical Africa that bid for power which proved 
fatal in Europe. There must be no sense of rivalry; she exists 
to serve the community—if need be, the State—asking not for 
praise or approval, asking only to serve. 

She has a mission to fulfil in preparing the field for public 
health. Although health shows are excellent and we need more of 
them, although books on hygiene are excellent and should be read 
more widely, by themselves they produce nothing. The motives 
below human conduct are deep, some of us believe at bottom 
they are spiritual and that the really constructive motives are 
Christian even when not labelled as such. The example of the 
health show will produce results only if it falls on responsive 
ground. Christianity produces a different man. The pagan may 
be content to squat in a low hut, in the darkness and murkiness of 
which he feels safe, safe against the robber, secure against the 
powers of darkness. The Christian asks for somewhere to stand, 
and stand erect; windows and doors are not quite as fearful ob- 
jects to him. Men probably always build an expression of them- 
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selves into their houses. The old African hut bespeaks to those 
who have crawled into it a sense of security against ghouls and 
ghosts. The Church, by teaching deliverance, breeds a desire for 
a different house and prepares those for whom the health show 
can demonstrate ideas. When the health workers in Kenya were 
learning about house-building in a native reserve, under a sanitary 
inspector who cannot be accused of mission bias, the latter 
remarked he had never known a decent house to be put up by a 
pagan. He proceeded to adduce arguments for missions which 
are not commonly retailed in missionary magazines. Even if in 
the modern State missions can found no large-scale health 
service, they can act as an opener of the mind. 

Mere leaven by itself is rather a shadowy substance, it needs 
a lump, a hard unyielding lump to permeate. So missions will be 
congratulated on their desire to come to earth in all sorts of ways. 
One burning need is to re-think and re-translate the strict diffi- 
culties of monogamy into African society which presupposed 
polygamy. It must revolutionize family life. It is no use discussing 
the difficulties of continence in the abstract, it is better to find out 
precisely what is happening. What happens when the man leaves 
home to find work in a distant part? What exactly does occur 
after the dances? Is induced abortion common? Is virginity at the 
altar almost unknown? Indirectly the mission will be doing some 
valuable spade-work in preventive medicine, for without mono- 
gamy and all that it implies it is doubtful if venereal disease can 
be decreased or child-welfare really begin. For when everything 
has been said in favour of polygamy, history has not demon- 
strated a virile and healthy civilization which endured long in 
flagrant disregard of at least the ideal of monogamy and of 
continence. 

Again, in those institutions which for a long time yet will 
remain in mission hands, the schools, the mothers’ unions, the 
co-operative societies—even the aspiring parents’ unions and 
political groups—the Church should seek to give real expression 
as opposed to formal cant to the moral and economic problems 
that are the foundation of much that is in Christian living. Mere 
talks on brotherly love may mean nothing. Discussion on child 
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labour, on the payment of native servants by native masters, on 
the problems of the fair running of a co-operative society, on how 
many children should be in a family, on how much land a man 
can get, on whether native employees should bargain through a 
trade union—all these problems give the doctrine of love some 
reality. If the Church neglects these problems, she may go the 
way of the Church in Russia or the Church in Spain. Hardly one 
of them is devoid of interest to some one who has glimpsed the 
horizons of preventive medicine. In all the mission’s institutions, 
in its knitting classes, its confirmation classes, its schools and its 
homes will be tried and experimented all those little homely 
matters of hygiene which government probably cannot settle. 
When, for example, will native cooking be rescued from rather 
insipid stodges? I believe Africans overeat, with consequent 
abdominal distress, because of the poverty of their diet, the 
monotony and insipidity of which leaves them with only the 
pleasure of repletion. Is it quite irreverent to pray that their 
palates may be enlightened and that some one may start experi- 
menting with ovens and cooking-pots for new and improved 
native recipes? 

Finally, missions have a real part to play in teaching and 
spreading the approved health policy of government. The 
medical department has given a great deal of time and money to 
solving certain elementary problems of sanitation, such as how 
many scholars can sleep in a dormitory, and to what depth a 
latrine should go. Missions often embark on all sorts of things 
like this without consulting the local officer of health; they may 
even show resentment when he comes to inspect these points; 
they may never trouble to read the regulations on the matter; 
some even regard themselves as a law unto themselves. That 
attitude belonged to the era when much of Africa was what was 
curiously called ‘the jungle,’ when people walked up from the 
coast, when people did very much what they liked, when govern- 
ment built hospitals with one water tap and missionaries built 
schools without latrines. That day is over. Let the mentality of 
it dep art. 


H. C. TROWELL 














PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN 
BELGIAN CONGO 


By HENRI ANET, D.Soc.Sc. 


WE are glad that equality of treatment is as a general rule 

granted to Roman Catholic and to Protestant missions 
in colonies and territories under the government of powers 
which have a Protestant majority. That is a truly Christian 
policy, in conformity with the interest of the colonies, inter- 
confessional peace and the development of the native 
populations. 

Thus, in British territory in Central Africa the Roman 
Catholic mission schools receive government grants under 
exactly the same conditions as the Protestant schools; the 
French Roman Catholic schools receive help exactly as the 
English Protestant ones, even those of the Church of England, 
All are alike subject to the same regulations and the same 
inspection. The amount of the grants is determined solely by 
the value of the educational work done and the number of 
pupils. In certain cases it happens that the ‘foreign’ Roman 
Catholic schools receive larger grants than those of the ‘national’ 
Protestant schools. 

It is the same in the Netherlands Indies and in the territories 
administered by the United States of America. 

A vice-governor of Belgian Congo, who is a practising 
Roman Catholic, said to me recently: “The Belgian government 
ought to subsidize Protestant education in Congo under the 
same conditions as it subsidizes Roman Catholic education, as 
is done in Uganda, Tanganyika Territory and other areas under 
British administration.’ 


In a statement made to the Chamber of Representatives at 
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Brussels on July 6th, 1938, M. Mundeleer, Vice-President of 
the assembly, said: 


All the official schools are under the care of Roman Catholic missions. On 
the other hand, no Protestant school is given a grant. . . . The Protestant 
schools should be inspected and subsidized on the same principle as the Roman 
Catholic schools, and the Protestant middle schools should be enabled to grant 
diplomas identical with those granted by the Roman Catholic schools. The 
Protestant schools are the victims of a discrimination on the part of the Belgian 
government which we cannot defend. And they do not deserve it, for the part 
they play in Belgian Congo is considerable. 


The Treaty of Berlin and the Convention of St Germain-en- 
Laye, in so far as they relate to the Congo Basin, distinctly 
require colonial governments to ‘accord favourable treatment to 
missionary activities without distinction of nationality or religious 
confession.’ 

These stipulations do not apply only to Belgian Congo, for 
the term ‘Congo Basin’ also comprises an important part of 
French Equatorial Africa, the northern section of Angola (San 
Salvador and Upper Kasai), part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and southern Abyssinia, the southern half of Italian Somaliland, 
as well as the whole of Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika Territory 
and, finally, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and the larger part 
of Portuguese Mozambique. 

The equality of treatment which ought to be granted to 
missionaries of all the Christian confessions has not always been 
observed in these vast territories. One could cite obstructive 
treatment of evangelical missions in French territories in the 
past. The French government has often shown favouritism to 
French Roman Catholic missions from a purely political point 
of view. To do this is to degrade religion by making it an instru- 
ment of political influence. Statesmen who are not believers in, 
or are indifferent to, Christianity may not have undue scruples 
about making use of this method; but representatives of Chris- 
tianity should understand the profanity and danger of such a 
prostitution of what is the most sacred thing in the world. In 
French Equatorial Africa to-day, however, the position of 
Protestant missions has changed completely for the better. 
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The history of injustices suffered by evangelical missions 
in Portuguese colonies is one long chapter of petty annoyances, 
tendentious legislation and obvious ill-will. Greatly improved 
understanding has now been reached with the Portuguese 
colonial authorities, in view of the magnificent results shown by 
our missions, whose patience and loyalty are now beginning 
to find their reward; but the central Portuguese government is 
still too much influenced by a nationalism which hardly veils 
clerical intrigues. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the way in which Italy has 
completely disregarded her obligations concerning Protestant 
missions, which she has always treated unfavourably and which 
she now almost completely excludes from her colonial territories. 

Every impartial observer must recognize that in Belgian 
Congo the stipulations of international agreements are far from 
having been always observed. It must be added that these 
stipulations are reproduced in the Colonial Charter which 
Belgium has voluntarily granted, the spirit of which corresponds 
to the Belgian Constitution—one of the most liberal in the world. 
Article 5 of this Charter contains the following: 

The Governor-General, without distinction of nationality or creed, protects 
and accords favourable treatment to all religious institutions and enterprises, 

. which seek to instruct the Natives and to cause them to understand and 
appreciate the advantages of civilization (Law of October 18, 1908). 

Protestant missions have often had to complain of inequality 
of treatment in Congo. In the Independent State there was first 
cordial collaboration between the Protestant missions established 
in the country seven years before the founding of the State 
(1885) and the authorities, represented by Stanley, Sir Francis 
de Winton, Baron Liebrecht, Governor Camille Janssens and 
many others. That situation gradually changed when Protestant 
missionaries felt they must protest against the abuses inherent 
in the system of forced labour and concessionary companies, 
which the Independent State was led to adopt owing to the 
difficulties of its financial situation. These were aggravated by 
lack of appreciation in Belgium of the personal colonial activities 
of King Léopold 11, and by mistrust of international finance, 
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which had no idea of the rich material wealth of this wild and 
largely unexplored country. 

The campaign which the Protestant missionaries felt com- 
pelled to inaugurate, after having exhausted without result all 
direct representations to the responsible authorities, had no 
political character whatever—contrary to the calumny so wide- 
spread and so often repeated in Belgium. Started by a Swede 
and supported by Americans, the movement had no desire to 
further British ambitions—which probably did not exist—but 
desired solely to protect the Congolese against abuses to which, 
alas! one finds parallels in the colonial history of all the western 
powers. 

In their courageous and disinterested efforts to defend the 
cause of the Congolese victims of injustice, the Protestant 
missionaries made the mistake of not keeping in their own 
hands the publicity planned to influence world public opinion 
and to support those patriotic Belgians who were striving to 
enlighten their country about conditions in Congo (which it did 
not at that time govern, but to the government of which it 
was one day to succeed). Certain politicians, publicists and 
writers who collaborated in anti-Léopold propaganda com- 
promised a just cause by exaggerated generalizations and 
sensationalism, which would not have been employed by men 
animated by the missionary spirit and acquainted with the 
difficult circumstances of primitive Africa. 

Nevertheless, this philanthropic campaign had the happiest 
results for the Congolese and ultimately for Belgium herself. 
Without this energetic intervention, which instigated the sending 
of a commission of enquiry and the radical reforms which 
followed it, Belgium might not have gained the colony which 
we admire to-day, so capable of rich development, because 
there might have ensued the irremediable ruin of its most 
precious possession: its Native population, without which the 
white race could accomplish nothing in Equatorial Africa. 

Since the improvement of the situation in Belgian Congo, 
Protestant missionaries have been eager to acknowledge it; in 
statements of their official representatives and of their general 
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conferences they have repeatedly paid unreserved homage to 
the humanity and justice with which the Natives are treated in 
Belgian Congo, and also to the immense and successful efforts 
made by the colonial authorities and commercial and industrial 
enterprises for the welfare of the Native population. Sometimes 
the Belgian press shows surprise at the change of attitude of 
Protestant missionaries. But there is nothing strange about 
this; it is not that the missionaries have changed, but they 
gladly acknowledge progress with the same scrupulous honesty 
and Christian conscience which forced them earlier to denounce 
glaring abuses. 

Having deservedly gained the admiration of all who know 
and have visited this great colony, Belgium should now complete 
her policy of setting things right by a scrupulous application of 
the national and international stipulations which apply to Congo 
and which require full equality of treatment of missions ‘without 
distinction of nationality or religious confession.’ 

Although Protestant missionaries have loyally recognized 
and publicly declared the excellence of the Belgian Native 
policy in Belgian Congo they have not always been accorded 
favourable treatment. One could make a long list of inequalities 
of treatment from which the Protestant missions have suffered 
in recent years, compared with favourable treatment bestowed 
on Roman Catholic missions. 

First, in the matter of concessions: the areas sold or leased 
from 1885 to January 1937 were 118,842 hectares 56 ares 
(about 228,000 acres) divided between fifty Roman Catholic 
missions, and only 4932 hectares 61 ares (about 10,000 acres) 
divided among thirty-one Protestant missions. Secondly, in the 
matter of taxation levied in such a way as to favour missionary 
groups living in communities. Thirdly, in the matter of grants 
—in some years as much as 34 million francs to Roman Catholic 
missions and only 77,500 francs to Protestant missions. Fourthly, 
in the matter of grants for medical work. In 1937 Protestant 
medical work in Belgian Congo received from the government 
1,034,948.09 francs for 53 doctors, 67 qualified nurses, 36 hospitals 
in addition to 100 dispensaries, 13 leper homes, 22 schools of 
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nursing and midwifery and numerous mothers’ welfare centres.! 
The disproportion is perhaps least flagrant in medical work. 

Fifthly, in the matter of educational grants: about 16 million 
francs annually for Roman Catholic schools and never one 
centime for Protestant schools. The educational work of Pro- 
testant missions in Congo is, however, far from being negligible. 
According to official statistics, in 1937 it comprised 162 central 
primary schools, 7268 rural elementary schools, 22 professional 
schools, 42 native training schools (teachers, catechists, pastors), 
with a total of 245,372 pupils. (These figures are certainly below 
the actual numbers owing to the failure of some Protestant 
missions to send in statistics.) 

This school population represents approximately half of all 
the schools in Belgian Congo. Although many of them are very 
elementary and need developing, there are many men and 
women who in the course of the last sixty-one years have learned 
to read and write in our Protestant schools, in addition to 
learning a trade and at the same time imbibing moral and 
spiritual ideas. Artisans, nurses, labourers coming from Protestant 
schools are being increasingly appreciated everywhere in the 
colony, not only for their ability but also for their honesty and 
conscientiousness. 

Protestant missions, although conforming increasingly to 
government programmes, consider that their educational methods 
and the training of their teachers should be improved. Since 
1918 they have made considerable efforts to adapt themselves 
to Belgian mentality and methods. From 1922 to 1938 about 
nine hundred Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian missionaries have 
spent prolonged periods in Belgium, to learn French and to 
take a normal training course or a course in tropical medicine. 
The Alliance Belge, which has just been founded in Brussels, 
aims at instructing future missionaries in French, the history of 
Belgium and the Congo, colonial legislation, African ethno- 
graphy and Bantu linguistics. In Congo there is an Educational 
Adviser whose work is to inspect and advise the schools of all 


1 This grant includes the value of the medicaments given free. It has not been possible 
to get the exact total of the grants to Roman Catholic medical work.—H.A. 
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the Protestant missions and to help them to adapt themselves 
more completely to official Belgian educational programmes. 

In spite of the need for further improvements, we have 
recently had proofs of satisfactory results already obtained by 
Protestant educational work. The following are two examples: 
First, in a competition instituted by the State among all the 
schools (government, Roman Catholic and Protestant) of the 
province of Léopoldville, the three first prizes were taken by 
pupils from Protestant schools (the first by the B.M.S. of 
Wathen, the second and third by the Swedish Mission of Lower 
Congo). Secondly, out of twenty-three candidates who passed 
the stiff entrance examination to the Ecole Supérieure for Native 
medical assistants at Léopoldville, thirteen were from Protestant 
schools.? 

This endeavour to adapt themselves to Belgian methods has 
been followed perseveringly for years, although the Congo 
authorities are wholly uninterested in Protestant education. 
Although Protestant missions at the conferences at Le Zoute 
(1926) and Léopoldville (1928) recommended that our schools 
should be inspected by the official inspectors, the government 
has taken no notice of this proof of loyalty and has ignored this 
opportunity for exercising a pro-Belgian influence over evangelical 
educational activities. 

In addition, Protestant missions and their schools have been 
the object of violent or underhand attacks organized by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, often with the connivance or the toler- 
ance of the local authorities and Native chiefs, stirred up (or 
rather terrorized) by the priests. This campaign aimed at 
frightening the Congolese and at preventing them from allowing 
Protestant schools to come into their villages, or from sending 
their children to existing Protestant institutions. 

Here are some examples taken from the large dossier of 
complaints which have reached us from all parts of Belgian 
Congo. Protestant catechists have been beaten, their identity 
papers taken and torn up, their Bibles trampled on and burnt, 
they themselves publicly threatened with imprisonment, as if 


1 This year, among the 72 students there are 34 Protestants. 
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the priests represented the legal authorities; priests have urged 
chiefs and administrators to compel a certain number of children 
to attend their schools, or, by force and intimidation, they have 
seen to it that the children leave the Protestant schools. In some 
villages, wholly or mainly Protestant, where there is already a 
Protestant school, a Roman Catholic school has been built with 
funds from the chief’s treasury and the Protestant inhabitants, 
who were liable to the corvée, have been obliged to work on the 
construction of the Roman Catholic school building which they 
did not want. 

For some years such persecutions were freely carried on 
without effective intervention on the part of the administration. 
Complaints made by the Protestant missionaries and their 
colleagues remained unanswered and the perpetrators enjoyed 
complete immunity. In a certain district of Lower Congo the 
Natives even said that ‘when there is a Moumpére [Roman 
Catholic priest] in a palaver, it is impossible to get justice.’ It 
became more and more difficult for Protestant missionaries to 
answer their adherents when the latter said: ‘Are not we, as 
well as the Roman Catholics, children of the Bula-Matadi 
[native name for Belgium]? Have not we, who pay our taxes 
faithfully, the right to have non-Roman Catholic schools to 
which we can send our children? And if the children work well, 
have they not the right to get official diplomas like the others?’ 

In spite of violent and systematic opposition, the Protestant 
schools have not stopped progressing and have often been 
preferred by the Congolese. Also, the pupils leaving the schools 
are increasingly appreciated by the managers of European 
organizations even when these are practising Roman Catholics. 
While certificated pupils from the official Roman Catholic 
schools have difficulty in finding employment, those from our 
schools, who cannot produce any certificate having an official 
value, easily find work, because, as a Belgian Roman Catholic 
business man said to me: ‘Generally speaking, your pupils do 
not drink, do not steal and do not lie.’ 

As a consequence of our repeated representations the Belgian 
government has come to realize that a situation such as existed 
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was both unjust and dangerous. ‘The authorities therefore have 
taken steps to prevent persecution. For example, in Lower 
Congo a Roman Catholic catechist was charged before the local 
tribunal with having attacked a Protestant catechist ‘by striking 
him and causing serious injuries, and by taking away all his 
clothing (an outrage on decency).’ On appeal, the court at 
Léopoldville sentenced him to three months’ imprisonment, 
payment of a fine and costs (January 7th, 1935). A second case 
was that of a Belgian priest who was charged with having 
publicly insulted a Protestant catechist, with having carried off 
three Protestant children with violence and beaten them. He 
was sentenced by the local court to three days’ imprisonment 
and to a fine of fifty francs. Indignant that anyone dared to 
pass sentence on a priest, he appealed to a higher court, which 
extended the imprisonment to three months and added com- 
pensation to the injured Natives and the costs of the appeal 
(Léopoldville Tribunal, October 5th, 1934, Case No. 3173). 
And again, in Ruanda two White Fathers, who had by night 
trespassed on the English mission at Gahini to carry off two 
pupils, were sentenced to pay a fine and costs and one franc 
damages to the English mission (January roth, 1934). 

This energetic intervention by the government has served as 
a grave warning, and acts of violence, outwardly at all events, 
have almost completely ceased everywhere in Belgian Congo. 
When isolated cases have been-met with, it has been possible 
to obtain from the authorities a satisfactory application of the 
law. We gratefully acknowledge this measure of improvement, 
but it is only a negative attitude; the positive attitude we desire 
would be to grant Protestant schools the privileges to which 
they have the same right as Roman Catholic schools. 

What is at stake here is the principle of the incontestable 
rights of the Native Congolese, who are Belgian subjects. It 
should be recognized that the Protestant school pupil is one 
of a community of more than a million Congolese who have of 
free choice embraced evangelical Christianity. No matter whether 
these pupils have been taught by teachers of one or another 
nationality, they are ‘Belgians’ and should not be treated in 
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their own country as intruders or delinquents. When once this 
simple and natural point of view is accepted, there will be no 
hesitation in recognizing that Protestant schools should enjoy 
full equality of treatment with Roman Catholic schools, that 
they should be under the same conditions and the same official, 
impartial and constructive inspection. To act otherwise would 
be to incur grave difficulties for the future, to raise unhappy 
divisions among the Congolese Natives and to risk alienating 
from Belgium that sympathy which she has so well deserved 
from the world. 

The principles which we have expanded here concerning 
Congo apply to all colonial territories and in particular they 
should be brought to the notice of the administrators of terri- 
tories which are governed by countries with a Roman Catholic 
majority. We sum them up as follows in a statement read at a 
sectional meeting at ‘Tambaram: 

1. In face of the violent attacks of atheism and modern 
paganism upon Christianity, and, in some countries, of national 
opposition to religion, we think that all the forces of the Christian 
Church ought to be united against the foe of our common 
faith. The different Christian confessions should abstain from 
unfair competition and rivalry which is a scandal to thoughtful 
Christians of all confessions, a source of loss of influence among 
pagan populations and a hindrance to the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

2. Even in the case of provocation and unjust competition 
by Roman Catholic missionaries, the duty of our own missionaries 
is to forbear and forgive. As much as in us lies, we must establish 
brotherly relationships, so that those who differ from us may 
understand our motives and that we may better appreciate their 
point of view. While defending the rights of our missions and 
our Christian communities with unhesitating energy, we must 
pray for those who possess zeal and devotion, but in our view 
misapply some of the highest principles of the Gospel. 

3. Without relinquishing any of the fundamental elements 
of our witness, we welcome all sincere and constructive co- 
operation with the Roman Catholic missions, beginning in the 
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spheres where we can best agree, such as the defence of the 
rights of Native populations and oppressed classes, the fight 
against social evils and questions of education. 

4. We believe that the relationships above indicated could 
be substantially forwarded by observing certain principles: 

(a) We request that equality of treatment should be assured 
to missions of all confessions, as has been already guaranteed 
by certain international treaties in conformity with international 
law. 

(6) While demanding complete freedom of conscience and 
the right of conversion, we deprecate, in lands where there is a 
large pagan population, the increase of one Christian confession 
at the expense of another. 

(c) While desiring to avoid controversy and all bitterness, 
we reserve the right, whenever it seems that religious liberty 
is being violated, to state our case to the government; in extreme 
cases, to utilize publicity and to instruct converts in the specific 
Christian heritage which has come to us through the Reformation. 

May God bring about better relationships between those 
who are serving the same Saviour and endeavouring to proclaim 
the message of His Gospel among all nations. 

H. ANET 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


NATIONALIST INDIA 


NATIONALISM AND REFORM IN INDIA. By WitiiaM Roy SmitH. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $5.00. Obtainable London: Oxford University 
Press. 22s. 6d. 1938. 

Tue Risk AND GROWTH OF THE CoNGREss IN INpIA. By C. F. ANDREWs and 
GiriyA Mooxeryee. London: Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. 1938. 

Tue True Inp1a: A plea for understanding. By C. F. ANpREws. London: Allen 
& Unwin. 3s. 6d. and 6s. 1939. 


yi tere three books may be read together with advantage. Mr 

Smith’s book is an admirable history of the emergence of a 
national movement and party in India, of the successive steps taken by 
British authority in the direction of constitutional reform and of the 
events in and outside India which affected action on the Indian or the 
British side. In writing the book the author has not only brought the 
knowledge and industry of a trained historian to bear on all the important 
documents of the period, but he has in addition fortified the impressions, 
derived from this study, by travel and personal observation of events in 
India and of the situation of Indians in other parts of the Commonwealth. 

The method adopted is to give an historical sketch of the period ante- 
cedent to the year 1917 and to trace the growth of the national movement 
from the foundation of Congress in 1885 up to the same year. He then 
proceeds to review the declaration of British policy in India of August 
2oth, 1917, the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 and their operation. 
Next he surveys a number of questions, grievances legitimate or imaginary, 
factors and events, connected with economics, finance, politics, the public 
services, social and racial conditions, religious sentiment and so forth, 
which before or after this period gave special point and vigour to 
nationalist activity or created unusual difficulty for British authority in 
following the path of devolution. From this he passes on to the Statutory 
(Simon) Commission, the Round-Table conferences and the con- 
stitution of 1935. 

One who has first-hand knowledge of this period is naturally tempted 
to be critical in some instances of the author’s sequences of cause and 
effect or of the exact value allotted by him to certain events and actions; 
but the narrative is, generally speaking, so consistently accurate, so 
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meticulously impartial and so objective throughout that I am well content 
to let it stand as fair comment. Indeed the degree of objectivity is 
remarkable. Where the action of Whitehall, the Government of India, 
the Indian officials or the nationalist leaders has in the author’s view 
affected the evolution of his subject, the facts, as he sees them, are stated 
calmly and clearly, without a trace of bias or patronage, without praise or 
blame, but nevertheless with a definite appreciation of a resulting good 
or bad effect. It is a rare technique to give a story of so much human 
interest and such absorbing narrative quality without any departure from 
this objectivity. 

Only on one occasion, in connexion with the pressure of population, 
does the author recommend a panacea: ‘What the people need most is a 
campaign of education on the subject of birth control’ (p. 177); and in this 
instance, while he has a rural economist of the calibre of Mr M. L. 
Darling on his side, he has Mr Andrews and Mr Gandhi in definite 
opposition and an expert like Sir John Megaw suggesting a different 
method of approach to a solution. 

On two occasions he ventures into the realm of political prophecy: 
and in each case the view taken is so different from anything else in the 
book that it may be quoted: 


The centrifugal forces that destroyed the Mogal Empire are still active and 
it is probable that they will wreck the modern empire, if it is brought prematurely 
under Indian control. A large measure of home rule has been granted, but it is 
to be hoped that independence and the withdrawal of the small British army 
will be postponed until the people have learned to govern their country and 
protect it from anarchy and invasion (p. 1). 

This is not an ideal situation; but it is probable that it is the only one that 
is practical in the condition that now exists. The political intelligentsia should 
welcome it, because under the new constitution they will govern India as long 
as the British element is there to protect them. If the army is ever completely 
Indianized, the martial classes will take charge of affairs and either establish a 
military despotism or plunge the country into anarchy (p. 229). 


The other two books are slighter. The history of the Congress takes 
the story only up to the declaration in favour of non-co-operation in 1920. 
The authors deal, however, more fully than Mr Smith with signs and 
portents of nationalism prior to 1885, with the religious movements 
influencing national ideas in social and political spheres, with the different 
types of Congress programmes current at various stages and with the 
efforts of the Hindu nationalists to engage the concern of the Muslims 
in their objective. All this is interesting and useful. Mr Smith on the other 


hand gives more space to individual personalities and is more explicit 
about terrorist crime. 
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One might be pardoned for thinking that Miss Mayo was no longer 
worth powder and shot and that Mother India had descended for ever 
into the limbo of the superficial and ephemeral; but Mr Andrews has 
written The True India because he feels that cheap reprints of the book are 
giving a wrong impression of the morals and habits of Hindus and of the 
Hindu religion. He gives an interesting account of the attitude of present- 
day nationalists to the rigidity of caste rules, early marriage, widowhood, 
the position and rights of women, the depressed classes and the social and 
economic problems of a teeming and impoverished agricultural population, 
and of work going on in this connexion, of which Mr Gandhi’s campaign 
for the removal of untouchability is specially important and difficult. He 
ends by presenting an estimate of factors making for unity, spiritual 
inspiration and regeneration in Indian life. 

Incidentally, in pursuing his brief against Miss Mayo, Mr Andrews 
falls into the same tendency towards inaccurate generalization of which he 
convicts her. For example, on page 65 he writes: ‘In no country in the 
world are acts of criminal violence less frequent than in these villages taken 
as a whole.’ So far as three provinces in north-west India are concerned, 
this view is against the facts. At any rate Miss Mayo has spurred on Mr 
Andrews to write a book full of interest and feeling. 

GEOFFREY DE MONTMORENCY 

CAMBRIDGE 





INDIAN EDUCATION 


INDIAN EpuCATION IN ANCIENT AND LATER Times. By F. E. Keay. London: 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1939. 

Some Aspects OF INDIAN EDUCATION Past AND Present. By Sir Puicip Hartoc. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the Institute of Education). 


38. 6d. 1939. 


R KEAY’S book is the second and revised edition of one which 
appeared in 1918 under the title Ancient Indian Education. 
In his modest preface the author expresses surprise that a second edition 
should have been called for. Its appearance is a testimony not only to the 
merit of the book, but also to the welcome interest which the subject of 
Indian education arouses. He has done a real service in bringing together 
in so attractive and readable a form information which is not easily 
accessible to the English student. 
Mr Keay makes perhaps too large a claim for the ancient systems as a 
guide to modern practice. It may be doubted whether the amazing success 
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of Japanese educational policy would have been possible had it been 
based on the practice of the pre-Meiji era. 


India (he says) may learn and is learning from the West many useful lessons 
in all subjects, and in educational thought and practice no less than in others; 
but if a system is to be evolved for India which shall be truly Indian, it must, 
while assimilating much that is truly western, also gather up what is best and 
most useful from its own ancient systems and weave them into the complex 
whole that is being built up. 


The interesting and significant Wardha scheme of primary education 
put forward by Mahatma Gandhi owes little to the West, but it is difficult 
to find its roots in the indigenous Indian system. 

Mr Keay sketches the Brahmanic schools of learning from references 
in the Vedas and Upanishads. In the Buddhist period these schools 
continued side by side with the Buddhist schools and became more 
prominent as the Buddhist centres of learning decayed. They survived 
the period of Muslim invasions and ascendancy. He gives an interesting 
account of these schools as William Ward found them at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

There is an interesting chapter on ancient vocational education— 
although the principal vocation referred to is that of the prince or noble. 
(“The education of the young Indian nobles was not inferior to that of the 
European knights in the time of chivalry, and was very much like it in 
many respects.’) There is also some account of the craft guilds. The 
workshops seem to have given to the young ‘apprentices’ the only education 
which they received. 

Of the education of women there is little to say. It is evident that 
whether under Hindu, Buddhist or Muslim rule Indian women were 
almost universally excluded from any education except training in domestic 
duties and in religion. 

From a study of Buddhist and Muslim education, the latter including 
the striking account of the Emperor Akbar’s educational principles as 
recorded by Abul Fazl, the author passes to an interesting chapter on the 
great centres of learning, and concludes his survey with a chapter on 
popular elementary education. 

This chapter forms the connecting link between Mr Keay’s history 
and Sir Philip Hartog’s three Joseph Payne lectures, delivered in the 
London University Institute of Education in 1935-36. If Mr Keay uses his 
authorities somewhat uncritically this cannot be said of Sir Philip Hartog. 
Mr Keay quotes William Adam’s estimate of the prevalence of popular 
education at the beginning of the nineteenth century without any hint 
of doubt as to the value of his testimony. He has no hesitation in saying 
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that there were schools in all the larger villages as well as in the towns, 
though he does not quote what Sir Philip calls Adam’s ‘legend of “the 
100,000 schools” in Bengal and Bihar.’ Sir Philip in his preface speaks of 
assertions not infrequently made in India that the British Government 
systematically destroyed the indigenous system of elementary schools, and with 
it a literacy which the schools are presumed to have created . . . Mr Gandhi 
in an address given at the Royal Institute of International Affairs on October 
20th, 1932, lent his powerful support to these accusations and challenged 
contradiction. 

Sir Philip accepted the challenge, asked Mr Gandhi for his 
authorities, and in the memoranda attached to these lectures, subjects 


the evidence to close scrutiny. He sums up the results of his examination 
of the evidence thus : 


Until the action taken by Munro, Elphinstone and Bentinck in the three 
Presidencies, the British Government had neglected elementary education to 


its detriment in India. But I have found no evidence that it tried to destroy 
or uproot what existed. 


The first lecture is an able survey of the beginnings of modern educa- 
tion, in which full justice is done to the work of the missionary pioneers 
and to the famous minute of Macaulay and the Despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood in 1854, which Sir Philip Hartog calls ‘one of the most states- 
manlike and most democratic documents in the history of educational 
administration.’ 

The most striking feature of the second lecture is the recital of the 
facts about primary education which shocked opinion in India when they 
were revealed in the Report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian 
Statutory Commission on the growth of education 1928-29, of which 
Sir Philip Hartog was chairman. There has been, he writes, a real im- 
provement since the Committee focused attention on ‘wastage.’ 

Still the fact remains that no less than 74 per cent of the boys and 87 per 
cent of the girls in the primary schools leave without even attaining permanent 
literacy. 

He puts this wastage down to three causes: the premature withdrawal 
of pupils before the end of the primary course, the retention of pupils in 
a class for more than one year and, as a potent indirect cause, the relatively 
small proportion of literate mothers. 

The final lecture deals with the special problems of Muslim education 
and the education of girls and women, and concludes with a description 
of the Dacca University, the one fruit of the Calcutta Commission’s Report 


which its members, of whom Sir Philip Hartog was one, can contemplate 
with real satisfaction. 
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The general conclusion of his survey he puts in these words: 


If we were to compare the present educational system of India with that of 
England or France or of Germany up till 1933, we should undoubtedly have to 
say that at every stage it falls behind the systems of these countries; but yet in 
every part there are features whose excellence gives us real hope, since they 
suggest that the imperfections are due to historic and not to inherent, or at 
any rate not to insuperable, obstacles. 


ArTuur Davies 
WORCESTER 


THE EAST AND THE WEST 


Eastern RELIGIONS AND Western THoucut. By S. RADHAKRISHNAN. London: 
Oxford University Press. 158. 1939. 


HIS substantial volume is made up of lectures delivered during the 
years 1936-38 by Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, the first Professor 
in Oxford of Eastern Religions and Ethics. The establishment of this chair 
is considered by Professor Radhakrishnan to be ‘a sign of the times, 
pregnant with meaning’ and to indicate that eastern thought ‘has an 
enduring value as a living force in shaping the soul of the modern man.’ 
That eastern thought has such a value is the main theme of the book. 
The author has long been known as an able exponent of what we may 
call a new Hinduism which he expounds and through which he endeavours 
on the one hand to demonstrate the unity of the Hindu tradition and on 
the other to promote the unity of all the religions under the guidance of 
the Hindu spirit. He claims that India is the headquarters of mysticism, 
which has travelled from India to the West, and that ‘all signs indicate 
that mysticism is to be the religion of the future.’ 

The lectures contained in this volume are occupied largely with 
historical surveys of the religious development both in the East and the 
West and, as the author recognizes, they frequently overlap each other 
in the subjects with which they deal. Two of them may be selected for 
examination as specially interesting in their exposition of what may be 
said to be the main thesis of the book. These are the third, ‘Mysticism 
and Ethics in Hindu Thought’ and the eighth, ‘The Meeting of Religions.’ 
From these we can learn what some of Professor Radhakrishnan’s con- 
tentions are. 

The former of these chapters is largely occupied with an examination 
and criticism of the account of Indian thought contained in Dr Schweitzer’s 
Indian Thought and its Development. Dr Schweitzer’s view that the Hindu 
attitude is essentially that of ‘world and life negation’ as opposed to 
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‘world and life affirmation’ is rejected by Professor Radhakrishnan, who 
maintains that Christianity might equally be identified with negation. It 
is possible to maintain this only by a complete misunderstanding of the 
Christian Gospel. Dr Schweitzer says at the very beginning of his argu- 
ment that ‘the sacrifice of life for a purpose is not life negation but the 
profoundest form of life affirmation placing itself at the service of world 
affirmation.’ Professor Radhakrishnan quotes the words, ‘Love not the 
world neither the things that are in the world,’ as ‘the extreme negation 
of all possible kinds of social values.’ But he is of course aware that the 
word ‘world’ has a different connotation there from what it has in the 
words, ‘God so loved the world,’ which is a declaration of world affirma- 
tion that would be impossible in ‘Brahmanic mysticism.’ When Professor 
Radhakrishnan cites Bunyan’s Christian, turning his back on wife and 
children to save his own soul, as an example of Christian ‘negation’ he 
forgets how strictly Christian was questioned in the Palace Beautiful as 
to whether he had done all that man could do to bring them with him. 

Hinduism, on the other hand, is surely without any question a religion 
that in its whole history exhibits its negative character—in its sannydsi 
ideal, in its quietism and apathy which modern reform movements have 
fully recognized and seek to cure, and in its doctrine of mayd. 

On this last subject Professor Radhakrishnan in his defence of Hindu- 
ism uses all his skill and learning to prove that ‘maydvdda Vedanta’—as 
advaita Vedanta is often called in India—is not the fatal thing that it 
is supposed to be. Surely maya means this at least: that the history 
of this world of illusion is a meaningless tale with no guiding purpose 
within it. He admits, indeed, that ‘there are advaitins who hold that the 
world of difference has not even empirical validity,’ and these are the 
advaitins who have predominated in Hindu thinking. Even in the Gita, 
where méyd has not its full advaitist meaning, it is said: ‘The Lord dwells 
in the heart of all beings, whirling by mdyd all beings [as if] mounted on 
a machine’—and Sankara’s comment is: ‘like wooden dolls.’ 

The Professor states his case for Hinduism with great ability but it 
is not convincing to those who know that great religion in its long history 
and as it is to-day. He claims for ‘Brahmanic mysticism’ that by getting 
beyond good and evil it reaches ‘creative living,’ on the ground that 
when one has ‘shaken off his egoism’ ‘the moral distinction has no longer 
any point.’ Surely here, in using the word ‘egoism,’ he is confusing two 
meanings, one moral and the other metaphysical. If goodness is a category 
of the world that cannot be applied to God except as a symbol, is there 
nothing to correspond to that symbol in God? Love is actually described 
by him as ‘a negative virtue’ (p. 108), and the Cross is alleged to signify 
‘passivity, withdrawal from the traffic of external things.’ 
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These examples must suffice to show in what ultimate obscurity his 
mysticism culminates. The night of Brahman is something that can hardly 
even claim to be ‘the divine Dark’ of western mysticism, for there a person 
meets a Person. It is not difficult to deduce from such ‘reverent agnosticism’ 
the conclusion as to the oneness of all religions which we find in chapter 
vit. When God is one of whom we can predicate nothing, not even good- 
ness, the only religion that remains possible is ‘faith in spiritual experience.’ 
If no objective reality of truth can be guaranteed then an inward emotion 
may take its place. That is why Sankara had to turn from Brahman to 
worship Siva, as in modern times Vivekananda was accustomed to turn 
to Kali for the comfort of a deity of illusion. Professor Radhakrishnan 
does not specify the deity to be worshipped beyond such statements as: 
‘The supreme object of loyalty is the spirit of loyalty,’ and ‘For the peace 
of a religious soul it is not necessary that its insight be perfect, but its 
faith must be sure.’ 

There is a popular proverb in India which agrees with this view: 
‘Where faith is, there God is,’ and the Japanese Motoori declared centuries 
ago: ‘It is the quality of the faith that matters; its object may be only a 
fish’s head.’ Over against this the Christian view is expressed by General 
Evangeline Booth when she says that what matters in religion is ‘not the 
immovability of our faith but where we have fastened it.’ Human experi- 
ence means much, but first comes the initiative of a God who has made 
Himself known to men. The religions, if they are to meet, must meet 
not in man’s wavering emotions but in the living God. 

Like everything that Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan writes, this book 
is able, learned and persuasive. It nevertheless fails to convince one 
that Hinduism—even his Hinduism—s the religion that the world needs. 


N. MACcNICOL 
EDINBURGH 


RE-THINKING CHRISTIANITY 


RE-THINKING CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By SEVEN INDIAN CHRISTIANS. Kilpauk, 
Madras: A. N. Sudarisanam, 8 Beracah Road. Rs 2.8. 1938. 


HIS book is the product of the thinking of a group of Indian Christians 

of decidedly independent minds—they might even call themselves 
rebels—who have been accustomed for a number of years to meet in 
conference at Bangalore and discuss questions affecting the Indian Church 
and ‘how Christians should be related to the great Indian religious 
heritage.’ It was felt to be desirable by means of this book to make the 
views of the group known to the delegates to the Tambaram meeting. 
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Of the seven contributors one is a judge, one a lawyer, two are teachers, 
one is a doctor and one a journalist. We have here, accordingly, the 
aspect that the Christian religion presents to a number of highly educated 
and thoughtful laymen, all of them belonging to the Madras Presidency. 
As the Preface says, it has been recognized as highly desirable that the 
Indian Church should ‘think and act for itself and make Christianity an 
indigenous movement.’ For that reason this book must be received with 
much interest and studied with sympathy. 

Those who are seeking to blaze a new and a freer way for the Church 
of Christ in India deserve indeed the utmost sympathy, for it is not an 
easy road to find and there are many hindrances. One characteristic of 
most of the writers in this volume is their dissatisfaction and even bitter- 
ness in speaking of the Church. The first chapter, which is by Mr G. V. 
Job and deals with ‘the Christian Movement in India,’ is especially de- 
serving of study as a serious contribution to the rebuilding of the Indian 
Church, which he calls ‘a city without foundations whose maker and 
builder is God.’ He goes on: 


There is no Church in India. What Christian Indians want is that they 
should get at the Lord. When they have found Him and when He has found 
them, then He Himself will build the Church in India. . . . That does not mean 
that there will be no creed, no sacrament, no priesthood, no polity. But these 
will be made and broken and made again. They will not be the same yesterday, 
to-day and for ever. Only the Lord can be that. 


The consequences that Mr Job deduces from these premisses may involve 
severe strictures on the past, but this chapter at least gives evidence that 
behind criticisms there is a faith and courage and purpose that are truly 
Christian. It will be well for the Church in India if such ‘rebellion’ proves 
infectious. 

Another subject that receives, and rightly receives, much considera- 
tion is that of Christianity in its relation to the non-Christian faiths. 
Here the supremacy of the Christian Gospel as revelation in a specia 
and unique sense proves a difficulty with some of the writers. One can see 
clearly enough how in India, which accounts religion as its special sphere 
and its spiritual tradition as its most precious heritage, the Christianl 
Indian finds it difficult wholly to abandon his patriotic pride in this 
possession. For that reason Dr Kraemer’s account of the relation of the 
religions has met with some opposition, and it almost appears as though 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna’s doctrine of the harmony of all the religions 
was more attractive to some. Mr Chenchiah seems even to suggest that 
instead of seeing Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration in the company 
of Moses and Elijah, India should see Him in the company of Krishna, 
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One must suppose he means the Krishna of the Gita. But can he, the 
burden of whose message to Arjuna was ‘Slay,’ be conceived as talking 
to Jesus of His decease which He was to accomplish at Jerusalem? 

Mr Chenchiah and his friends must think more deeply on this subject. 
It is right that they should reject the Christianity that men have made, 
what Zinzendorf called ‘the accursed religion of the Christians.’ ‘Christ,’ 
says Mr Chakkarai, ‘cannot oppose Hinduism, nor does He. He comes to 
the heart, weary and heavy laden.’ That is fundamental truth but one can 
desire that Mr Chakkarai should not forget that, while the divine revela- 
tion lays hold of each individual heart, it has a history and that God loved 
the world and in due season sent His Son to save it. 

There is much reflexion still to be done if Christian India is to relate, 
as it must, the Indian religious heritage to the Christian revelation. 
‘India needs Jesus,’ the book concludes, ‘in the deepest sense of repro- 
ducing Him. Hence our agonizing search. How shall we do it?’ The search 
must go on and the writers of this book will share in it. But the way 
forward will be that, not of seeking to control by any Yoga the divine 
operation, not that of ‘harnessing the Holy Spirit,’ but of submitting to 
His harnessing of us. East or West when it comes to God must come 
saying, ‘I will hear what God the Lord will speak.’ 


N. MAcNICcOL 
EDINBURGH 





THE BANTU 


THE SOUTHERN Bantu. By L. Marquarp and T. G. StranpING. Maps. London: 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 1939. 

Bantu Heritace. By H. P. Junop. Illustrated. Johannesburg: Hortons (for 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines). 30s. 1938. 


6 ies two recent books come together here by chance rather than by 

design. They belong to quite different categories, and yet there is a 
sense in which their appearing together for review is not inappropriate. 
From two differing angles they hint—indeed they do more than hint—that 
a new wind is beginning to blow among the tree-tops in South Africa. It 
will be noted that one appears under the aegis of the Chamber of Mines. 
Reference to the publisher’s jacket on the other discloses that it appears 
‘with the approval of the South African Institute of Race Relations.’ No 
member of any of the Bantu tribes will read these books without being 
conscious of the approach of warmer and more kindly weather. 


There are (say the joint authors of The Southern Bantu in their opening 
sentence) many reasons for the lack of sympathy—to give it a mild name— 
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which Europeans and Bantu in South Africa on the whole feel for each other. 
We do not intend to discuss them here, except by mentioning some which 
could certainly be removed, since they arise from nothing more important 
than mere ignorance of another race’s manners and beliefs. 


They devote five chapters to Bantu origins and ways of thought, with 
a survey of the period of first contacts between the Bantu and the 
European. These are the work of Mr Standing; so is an excellent later 
chapter on the Bantu in Southern Rhodesia. Six further chapters deal with 
the Bantu in the new political setting; in reserves, in towns, on farms and 
on the mines; the legislation affecting them and also the situation as 
produced by the missionary and by the school. These are Mr Marquard’s 
work, so is a final chapter on the Protectorates and South-West Africa. 
Two of the maps are concerned with the allocation of ‘native lands’ in the 
Union and Southern Rhodesia respectively, and these add vivid emphasis 
to what is said on the subject of the country’s most rankling sore: the 
inequitable distribution of land. 

The book is a compendium of information and not a discussion of 
problems. It does not entirely evade all the dangers of the compendium. 
For example, the dangers of broad generalization are not wholly avoided 
in chapter 3, where the economic and political life of the Bantu is presented 
as if the sub-continent were a solid block of races patterned patrilineally. 
The danger also of an undue simplification here and there has not wholly 
been avoided and may lead the uninformed reader a little astray. But there 
is great wisdom and informed sympathy in the treatment of manners and 
beliefs. There is also an admirable accuracy and fullness, coloured with the 
same informed sympathy, in Mr Marquard’s chapters on black and white 
in rural and urban contacts. For all ordinary folk to whom the large 
volumes produced under Dr Schapera’s guidance in the last three years 
are out of reach, this book makes a worthy substitute. 

Turning to Junod’s Bantu Heritage, we find ourselves enthralled. 
These then are the people—the Bantu—about whom we have known so 
little because we thought that there was so little to know! No one will be 
surprised that a Junod has done this, but many will be surprised and glad 
to know how this book came about. For it is the outcome of an invitation 
to the late Dr H. A. Junod’s son to deliver to the Transvaal Mine Medical 
Officers’ Association a series of talks on the life and customs of the Bantu. 
So great was the interest aroused that he was asked to repeat them, in 
order that compound managers and their staffs might have the benefit, and: 


in spite of the exacting duties of mine compound staffs, members of these staffs 
from all parts of the Reef attended in Johannesburg for five nights in succession. 
Not only so, but in contrast to usual experience the attendance at the later 
lectures exceeded the already large attendance at the first (Introd.). 
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This volume fully explains the interest taken at the original lectures. 
It is as attractive in form as it is in substance and the Chamber of Mines 
with their publishers are to be congratulated. The partnership also 
between the author’s text and the camera is exceptionally good. The 
contents cover an ethnological introductory talk; a section on language 
with special reference to the Shangaan-Tonga group; a full section on 
folk-lore and a composite section on social organization involving not only 
the family and sex-life with the idea of justice and its administration, but 
touching also on etiquette and the Bantu heritage in music. Finally, there 
are two sections on ‘Bantu Mind,’ the second being devoted to the 
‘religious thinking’ of the people. Obviously, the lecture audiences in 
Johannesburg got a magnificent survey of what it means to be an African. 

If criticism is not an impertinence before work of this sort, I should 
like to take up two points. They are to some extent applicable also to 
Messrs Marquard and Standing’s book and, as a matter of fact, have 
already figured in the last issue of this Review, where I was dealing with 
another recent, and notable, book out of South Africa. 

The first point concerns the continued use of the phrase ‘ancestor- 
worship’ in our speech and writing on Bantu affairs. To talk thus to-day 
is to mislead. We know now that the situation as between Bantu ‘living’ 
and Bantu ‘dead’ cannot support the weight of our ‘religious’ phraseology, 
for it was not any more of a ‘worshipping’ situation than is the situation 
where living community elders gather around the living head of the 
community at the ‘talking-place’ in ordinary community life. As the 
community is ‘continuous,’ here and beyond the veil, so the technique 
of community guardianship and guidance is continuous, and what we have 
mis-labelled ‘worship’ of the ancestors is actually continuing conference 
or conclave with them. We have to release this section of our thinking 
from the bondage of a religious phraseology if we are really to show to the 
Bantu that we understand them. 

The second comment is about Bantu marriage. We talk of varieties in 
Bantu marriage usage and study each as a separate phenomenon. We do 
not yet sufficiently exhibit Africa as the stage or the laboratory where the 
whole evolutionary process of marriage is proceeding before our eyes; 
from the exchange of a girl for a girl, right across the spectrum to the full 
South African condition of cattle lobolo, where mother-group rights 
disappear and the father-group is dominant. The importance of recog- 
nizing all this is greatest for the missionary, since in Christian marriage 
we can go to the African, not with a foreign curiosity but actually with 
the final and crowning mode or usage, completing or fulfilling the long 
experimental series of usages. The age-long hostility of wife-group to 
husband-group sinks out of sight; ‘in-law hostility’ ceases; lobolo takes on 
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new shapes. For husband-group and wife-group are now in Christian 
marriage equally concerned in the welfare of the new family-hut, and that 
which was a great part of Bantu heritage receives from the Christian 
heritage of another race something which brings completion. 

CULLEN YOUNG 
LONDON 





WHITHER DOES THE ROAD LEAD? 


VERHANDLUNGEN DER 18. KONTINENTALEN MISSIONSKONFERENZ ZU BREMEN 
VOM 19-23 Mal, 1938. Bremen: Kommissionsverlag der Norddeutschen 
Missions-Gesellschaft. M. 0.50. 1938. 

WAS WIRD AUS DIESEM AFRIKA? Erlebter Kampf um einen Erdteil. Von G. A, 
Gepat. Stuttgart: Steinkopf. M. 4.20 und M. 5.50. 1938. 

AFRIKANER ERZAHLEN IHR LEBEN: Elf Selbstdarstellungen. Von DugpRIcu 
WESTERMANN. Essen: Verlagsanstalt. M. 4.50 und M. 5.80. 1938. 


HE Continental Missionary Conference, which meets every fourth 
year in Bremen, is the oldest regular meeting of missionary leaders 
of the different countries of Europe. In 1938 it was concerned with pre- 
parations for the meeting in Madras of the International Missionary 
Council. It was attended by representatives of thirty-four missionary 
societies from nine countries. This comprehensive report gives the 
programme and list of members, an account of the business sessions, the 
official findings and organization of the conference. 

Gustav Adolf Gedat, a writer and speaker known even outside Germany, 
spent over two years travelling in Africa and gives an account of his tour 
in his book (the title of which might be translated “What will happen to 

; Africa?’). He records his main impressions in the cross-sections to which 

his tour lent itself, and shows clearly what danger threatens Africa through 
the present changes coming over her culture. Written from the German 
point of view, the book should open the eyes of every friend of Africa—and 
also of anyone who is opposed to missions—and make him understand 
why in the present cultural revolution the Gospel alone can give a sound 
foundation to Africa’s children. 

In another way Diedrich Westermann’s striking book (‘Africans tell 
their Life-stories’) does the same service. The book consists of eleven 
autobiographies of African men and women from widely differing countries 
of the continent and from most varied educational levels. Pagan and 

; Christian, educated and uneducated take up the tale and, without any 
i prompting from outside, show what changes Africa is now going through 
i and the effects these changes have on character. A young West African, 
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who has studied medicine in Europe, closes his life-story in the following 
arresting words with which the book closes: 


Without complaint we accept our destiny and will strive in accordance with 
it to work out the fixed ideal, which we retain in our souls, of bringing to ful- 
filment our race and its development—not trusting in our own strength alone, 
but in Him who has set us this great task. He will help us in it and not forsake 
us as long as we undertake it in earnest. So we shall be each one at his post doing 
his work, ever ready to suffer from strife if need be. People and nations grow 
through opposition, strife and suffering. God grant that our efforts and all our 
affliction may work together for the best for our beloved Ewe people. That is 
my final and great desire. 


It is indeed true that Africa stands at a turning in the road of destiny— 
and not Africa alone, but the whole non-Christian world. Whither does 
the road lead? 

M. ScHLUNK 

TUBINGEN 





IBO WOMEN 


Arrican Women: A Stupy or THE Iso or Niceria. By Syivia Lerru-Ross. 
Foreword by Lord Lucarp. Illustrated. Maps. London: Faber & Faber. 


158. 1939. 


RS LEITH-ROSS’S book notably fulfils the first requirement of 
literature: it is readable from the first word to the last. As a 
student, one admires chiefly the selective ability without which so limited 
a study of a complex subject must have been valueless, and the honesty 
of purpose. As one who loves the Ibo people I admire and appreciate 
Mrs Leith-Ross’s mental attitude of interest in and respect for a race 
which is not to her lovable or sympathetic. 

This study is limited in three vital respects. It is confined to the 
Owerri Province, thus leaving out of the picture that section of the Ibo 
country which so far has produced most of the outstanding native leader- 
ship and is richest in history, craftmanship and social organization. It 
confines itself almost entirely to the present and the future, without 
going far enough into the customs and thought-patterns of the past to 
find the key to much that both puzzles and repels the author—and 
through her the reader. The scope of the investigation is also limited by 
the short time spent in each area discussed—not more than three months’ 
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residence—with the resultant handicap of being strange both to the people 
and their language. 

Mrs Leith-Ross’s aim was ‘to study the Ibo woman’s inner and outer 
reactions to a changing world—to know what she was like under the 
most primitive “bush” conditions’ and to follow her through changing 
environments to the coast town, ‘where, divorced from all her natural 
environment, she would sink or swim according to whether Christianity, 
education, example, had added to or detracted from her natural worth.’ 
To accomplish this study, the author spent some weeks in a remote 
‘bush’ village, Nneato; in the village-town of Nguru, still remote, but 
through trade more in touch with the outside world; in Owerri town, the 
government centre of a district, in close contact by lorry with the coast 
town; and in the coast town itself, Port Harcourt—a ‘made’ town which 
is no more home to its large native population than to the few score 
Europeans stationed there. 

Several chapters are given to observations of women’s life in each of 
these centres. The final chapters are a general consideration of relations 
between men and women under the new conditions, the effects of mission 
influence and education and western innovations, and the future of Ibo 
womanhood. 

Each section is interesting and stimulating, but by far the most 
satisfying, to one who has known each region discussed, is that given to 
Nneato. There the author was working with an interpreter of unusual 
ability, whom she liked and understood and who belonged to the village- 
group of Nneato. There she found material of intrinsic interest to herself, 
apart from the purposes of her study, and there she was in closer sympathy 
with the women she studied than elsewhere. This part of the book makes 
fascinating reading, yet it was here that I became conscious of the basic 
lack of understanding that to my mind has hampered Mrs Leith-Ross’s 
work. She has not, according to her own admission and for obvious reasons, 
given much time to the study of Ibo customs and religion, feeling that the 
Ibo people are prepared to scrap their past and grasp the future. But in 
her estimate of Ibo character she does not allow for the force of religious 
conceptions in shaping that character. Her picture of the Ibo woman 
is of a vigorous, independent, potentially very intelligent personality, in 
whom she sees financial genius and ambition of a purely self-seeking 


variety, but no capacity for response to spiritually high demands, and 
little emotional development. 


Whenever I thought I was witnessing a genuine emotion on a spiritual 
plane, I was brought to earth with a shock at some sudden revelation of 
the completely utilitarian self-regarding attitude of the speaker. . . . I had 
comparatively little difficulty in putting myself in their skins as regards customs 
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and habits; polygamy was natural, twin-murder reasonable, cannibalism under- 
standable . . . but I never ceased to be shocked at their general lack of 
sensibility. 

It does not apparently occur to the author to -connect the lack of 
sensibility (which any missionary is sure to have felt) or the arrested 
emotional development with the concept of God which demands twin- 
murder and similar distortions of that passionate parental instinct which 
she recognizes as the root principle of Ibo life. Nor does she see the 
materialistic outlook and the self-regarding ambitions as the fruit of 
age-long beliefs in ruling powers whose goodwill must be bought by 
sacrifices and whose benefits are purely for value received. An illuminating 
instance of this failure to connect cause and effect is given when the 
author speaks of giving a blanket to a leper and thus provoking shouts 
of merriment from the Ibo onlookers, who could see only comedy in an 
act expressive of care for another’s need. She compares this with the 
characteristic reaction in Northern (Muslim) Nigeria, which would be 
in similar circumstances murmurs of approval, however superficial, 
expressing a sense of reverence for the quality of mercy. Here we have 
the difference in point of view between a people who have been given, 
though inadequately, a lofty conception of God, and a people whose 
worship has been given to deities little more than personifications of man’s 
animal nature. She feels the difference, but thinks of it as inherent in the 
nature of a people, rather than in the nature of that people's god. 

I think it is because of this that Mrs Leith-Ross’s honest attempt to 
evaluate mission work and influence is misleading. Much of her criticism 
of missions is important and helpful. Occasionally it is inaccurate, as when 
she deplores pastoral responsibility being given to untrained men. The 
usual period of training before ordination, at college and in mission service, 
amounts to about twenty years. 

I wish that every missionary to the Ibo could have the chance to study 
these people dispassionately, intelligently and without preconceived ideas, 
as the author has done, before beginning work which must otherwise so 
quickly run into a mould which needs re-shaping. And yet, she does not 
really know what the Christian missions are out to do, nor how much 
they can fairly hope to accomplish. She has had no intimate contacts with 
either pagan or Christian Ibos and does not know the wonder of the 
response God can awaken in any one of His children when once a true 
thought of Him begins to take the place of what is false or incomplete. 

One can see in a dark place only by the light one carries, and | feel 
that here, in the dimness of the confused mental and spiritual life of a 
people just emerging from the primitive, Mrs Leith-Ross has carried a 
candle and seen only a little way. I recommend her book to all mission- 
29 
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aries to the Ibo, and I wish with all my heart that she could have added 
to her literary and intuitive gifts the long and loving experience of the 
people which is the gift of service among them. Then indeed we should 
have had a great book. 


ELIZABETH WILKINSON 
Supsury Rectory, DerBy 





NORTHERN NIGERIA 


YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. By WALTER MILLER, 


M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Illustrated. London: Student Christian Movement 
Press. 58. 1938. 


N° sO many years ago there appeared a book bearing the title 

Nigeria the Unknown. Since then, great developments have taken 
place in this land of tremendous possibilities and many have written of 
its peoples. But of all the writers few can have had such long and intimate 
knowledge of the Hausas and their language as the author of this volume. 
He writes as one who loves the Africans and has given them unstintedly 
of his time and talents for close on forty years. He had, moreover, the 
confidence of leading officials with whom he was able to discuss some of 
the problems stated. 

The book opens with a vivid description of the city of Kano and in this 
kaleidoscopic view the reader gets some idea of the rapidly changing 
Africa. The ‘close-up’ picture of life in a Nigerian village makes it live. 
No longer can we think of the African as lazy, or without method, but as 
one who is patient and long-suffering, and who exercises self-control when 
facing trying circumstances, with qualities of generosity, hospitality, 
faithfulness and friendship. 

The writer goes on to point out some of the Hausas’ outstanding 
weaknesses—they are not good members of a team and they are inherently 
unstable with a low standard of morality. He indicates what might be 
done to remedy these defects in rightly directing their latent possibilities 
along the lines of service and co-operation, giving plenty of scope for 
voluntary effort. 

What he has to say about the Christian approach to Islam should 
receive sympathetic attention by all who labour amongst Muslims, even 
although they may not wholly agree with all he has written. The call to a 
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more consistent life of love and self-surrender should be heeded by all 
missionaries whether to Muslims or pagans. 

The chapter which will arouse most controversy is the one, ‘Sugges- 
tions to Governments and Missions.’ Dr Miller is anxious to see a form of 
self-government given to Nigeria, so enabling her to take her place eventu- 
ally in the British Confederacy of Nations. He outlines proposals for the 
formation of provincial elected assemblies, later to be merged into a 
National Assembly of all the provinces of Nigeria. This is based on his 
experience of a form of government amongst the Hausa people before the 
days of British administration. 

He also suggests that the missionary societies (does he include the 
Roman Catholics?) should withdraw all their missionaries and funds from 
the whole of Nigeria. Is the Church in Nigeria prepared to take over such 
great responsibility at the present stage of development? The Christian 
community is less than three per cent of the population,! the majority 
being in the southern provinces. It is only in quite recent times that the 
government has reversed its policy and permitted missions to enter the 
Muslim emirates, so that work has scarcely begun there. In many instances 
the African Christians have not been fitted to take their part independently 
of European aid, nor have they been trained to meet the forces of 
materialism, Islam and various spurious cults. Some of us who love 
Nigeria and long to see a truly indigenous Church established feel that 
carefully selected, well-trained, consecrated men and women are still 
needed to work with the African, helping him to solve his own problems 


and evangelize the whole territory effectively. In the word of the findings 
of the Madras meeting: 


The task in this new day must be undertaken by a partnership between the 
older and the younger Churches, by a pooling of all resources and by co-operation 
of all Christians (The World Mission of the Church, p. 37). 


Certainly the missionary should work towards his own ultimate 
retrenchment, and if he trains the African Christians aright and trusts the 
Holy Spirit there will emerge, in due course, a true Church of the 
living God which will be able to propagate itself freely by His almighty 
power. 

We are grateful for this thought-provoking volume and commend it 
to all who wish to understand, and help to solve, some of the problems 
connected with Christ’s Kingdom in Africa. 


H. J. Cooper 
LONDON 


1 See Interpretative Statistical Survey, pp. 18, 323. 
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THE JEWS 
THE JEWS—ARE THEY HUMAN? By WynpuaM Lewis. London: Allen & Unwin. 
38. 6d. 1939. 
Tue SHorTEST WAY WITH THE Jews. By Perer HarLow. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. 1939. 


M® WYNDHAM LEWIS attempts a new approach to the Jewish 

problem, and in Shavian fashion preaches by paradox. It is a 
whimsical volume, full of lively quips. Some it will attract, others it will 
irritate, but a convinced attack on anti-Semitism from the world of the 
arts should carry weight. The Jews—are they human? Yes! answers Mr 
Wyndham Lewis, but the question is: Are the Gentiles human? Their 
treatment of the Jews puts this in doubt. If the Gentiles will only behave 
like human beings to human beings, there will be no Jewish question. 
The very term ‘Jews’ will disappear. 

This is the Wyndham Lewis solution. Mr Peter Harlow comes to 
much the same conclusion by a more sober method. Let the Jews alone 
and they will disappear, absorbed by intermarriage, a falling birth-rate 
and by passing into the Christian community. It is the anti-Semite, 
driven by his fear-complex, who creates the Jewish problem, by interrupt- 
ing the process of absorption. Mr Harlow’s thesis, though, curiously 
enough, he does not cite Soviet experience in this connexion, is supported 
by the events of the last twenty-two years in Soviet Russia. The Soviet 
republics have treated the Jew like any other citizen to a degree unpre- 
cedented in history, with the result that the Jews as a separate community 
are rapidly disappearing. 

Mr Harlow’s treatment is scientific and most interesting. In his first 
section he dismisses the myths of a separate Jewish race, a distinct Jewish 
culture, a Jewish nationality and a Jewish unity. Here, perhaps, he might 
be charged occasionally with too great anxiety to produce an unbreakable 
alibi. Next he dissects anti-Semitism, analyses its psychology and the 
causes of its growth. His contention is that the Jews are in exactly the 
same case as any other minority; that any ‘distinguishable minority’ of 
any considerable size will attract, and always has attracted, the hatred of 
the majority. (This analysis of anti-minoritism should help towards the 
understanding of other ‘race’ problems which beset us.) What ‘dis- 
tinguishes’ the Jewish minority and secures its permanence is its 
religion. If the Jew is to be absorbed, he must abandon his religion. But 
is this quite so simple as both Mr Harlow and Mr Wyndham Lewis seem 
to think? 

In his last section, Mr Harlow dismisses all solutions of the problem: 
‘enlightenment,’ economic or geographical re-distribution, assimilation 
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(which he distinguishes from absorption), Zionism, suppression, segrega- 
tion, persecution, massacre; every solution—Jewish or anti-Semitic, 
friendly or unfriendly—except universal tolerance. Let them alone, and 
they will be absorbed. It is almost certainly true. But we are left dis- 
couraged, for the author rules out large-scale immigration as a solution: 
to emigrate the Jew, he says, except in small numbers and under the most 
carefully guarded conditions is not to ‘let him alone.’ What about the 
refugees? 


R. Rouse 
LONDON 





CHINA IN GERMAN POETRY 


CHINA IN DER DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG BIS ZUR KLAssIK. Von E. H. von 
TSCHARNER. Miinchen: Reinhardt. RM. 4.80 und RM. 6.50. 1938. 


‘ee majority of books about China appearing to-day describe travels; 

others view China from the political or the economic point of view. 
Only a limited circle of readers is concerned with the religions of China 
and with missionary work carried on there. Few would lightly attempt to 
write about the place China has had in their national poetry, but this 
is exactly what Privat-Dozent Dr von Tscharner has done. 

It is not surprising that China appeared in German poetry at a com- 
paratively late date. Europe came only slowly to recognize that the lands 
far off in the East were to be taken seriously. In the Middle Ages Chinese 
names were introduced into tales of adventure, to make them more 
interesting. A change came only with the Baroque period. Numerous 
travel books had reported such fascinating things about the Middle 
Kingdom that fiction was well supplied with material and Europeans 
began to be oriented to China during the Rococo and Enlightenment 
periods. Chinese culture and customs were idealized and life in China, 
believed to be one of mutual love and kindness, was contrasted with the 
absolutism and despotism which ruled in Europe. 

Disiilusion soon followed. In the period after the Enlightenment men 
turned away from one-sided representations and, on the basis of more 
exact knowledge of China, emphasized that there also men exhibited only 
too human tendencies. And increasingly people’s interest turned from 
what was foreign and unfamiliar to the familiar, permanent ways of their 
own national life. 

But, just because of this, men reached a truer estimate of the life of 
this foreign people in the Far East. Translations of Chinese books reach- 
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ing Europe clearly showed that fine poetry and philosophical thought 
existed there. The aged Goethe among others turned with enthusiasm 
to the study of these matters. He collected into the Chinesisch-deutschen 
Jahres- und Tageszeiten (the Sino-German Annual and Daily News) what 
seemed to him of value. This collection is too little known to-day but is 
still well worth reading. 

All the above Dr von Tscharner has recorded in his well-documented 
and annotated book. But every reader will be driven to ask how much he 
himself knows about Chinese poetry, philosophy, art, history. We to-day 
are far richer in translations from Chinese literature than Goethe was, 
but are they read? If they were, there would not be so many false estimates 
of the Chinese current in the West. On the contrary, we should stand 
with much greater respect before the millennia-old creations of China and 
not exploit her, either in politics or economics, as the European powers 
have been accustomed to do, at least for the past hundred years. We 
should, rather, regard with the sympathy of full understanding the efforts 
of the Chinese to free themselves from being caught between eastern and 
western culture and civilization and to become again, what they were 
thousands of years ago, the upholders of the civilization of the Far East. 

JOHANNES MULLER 

BERLIN 





THE CHURCH OF THE T’ANG DYNASTY 


THe CHURCH OF THE T’ANG Dynasty. By JOHN Foster. Map. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 4s. 1939. 


[’ is a pleasure to welcome this initial book of Professor Foster from 

his new chair of Church History in the Selly Oak Colleges. As was to 
be expected, it deals with the land in which the author had his missionary 
experience and with a phase of the history of Christianity on which he had 
written while still in China. 

Professor Foster has told, in fascinating literary style, the story of the 
first period of Christianity in China, that of the T’ang dynasty. He has 
not attempted to discover new details. He gives only what is well known 
to specialists. Nor does he endeavour to go into the minutiz of the many 
moot questions which engage the attention of the erudite who concern 
themselves with that period. The task which he has set himself is the narra- 
tion of the story of Christianity under the T’ang in its setting—the stream 
of Christianity which entered China and the China into which it came. 
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The project is most important, for no one, not even the expert, 
can rightly appreciate the Christianity of the T’ang unless he knows 
something of the Churches from which it came and the contemporary 
conditions in China which so largely determined its ebb and flow and 
helped to account for its eventual disappearance. This Professor Foster 
has accomplished with admirable balance and comprehensiveness. 
Nowhere else has the story been so well placed in its setting, in such a 
fashion as to make it intelligible for those who are not specialists. Professor 
Foster traces the movement of Christianity into the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley, the spread eastward from that centre, the entrance into China, the 
course of the political history which so largely accounts for the fluctuations 
in popularity, and the reasons for the eventual collapse. Appendices give 
a translation of the famous Nestorian monument of Hsianfu, notes of 
Chinese Christian literature of the period, and further notes on the 
disastrous persecution of A.D. 845. 

It seems almost captious to point out defects in so excellent a book. 
Some, however, there are. In the account of the Christianity of Meso- 
potamia no mention is made of the Jacobites or the Greek Orthodox. 
Neither of these was as numerous as the Nestorians and no conclusive 
evidence exists that they ever spread to China, but the Jacobites particu- 
larly were fairly strong and it is entirely possible that some of them may 
have made their way to the T’ang domains. Nor is it so certain as Professor 
Foster would seem to have us believe that Buddhist ‘masses for the dead’ 
were inspired by the Christian practice. It is by no means sure that even 
the slightest causal connexion existed. Observances for the dead are found 
in many faiths; in other forms they had long been practised by the Chinese, 
and the Buddhist services for the dead are in many respects quite different 
from those of the Christians. It is a little surprising to find an exact date 
given for the introduction of Buddhism, when some of the specialists on 
Chinese Buddhism are unwilling to commit themselves to any certain 
time, and to find that date fixed at the traditional one, long since dis- 
proved—a.D. 67—when we know that Buddhism was in China at least 
a few years before that time. 

It is, however, an extremely rare book in which some omissions or 
errors cannot be found, and the ones which have been mentioned and the 
very few others which the reviewer has noted are by no means evidence 
of carelessness or lack of scholarship. The book is so good that we look 
forward eagerly to others from the same pen. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1937. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE and V. M. 
Bou.ter. Two volumes. Maps. London: Oxford University Press (for 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 25s.; 18s. 1938. 

DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1937. Edited by STEPHEN HEALD. 
Maps. London: Oxford University Press. 42s. 1939. 


_— with the admiration of style, knowledge and spirit which 
Professor Toynbee’s annual Surveys arouse in the reader goes 
another feeling which is perhaps stronger than usual this year. It is the 
desire that there were not a necessary lag of time, not only, as Mr Baldwin 
said, between the actions of the democracies and those of the dictators, 
but between the events and the expert chronicling of them. 

It is hardly possible to read this documented, temperate and searching 
account of international events throughout the world without wishing 
that one had at hand such a storehouse of facts to help one to understand 
the tragic events of these present days and to steer one’s course among 
them. For the reading of these pages renews in the student the conviction 
that the knowledge which even the reasonably well-informed person 
possesses is very slight, uneven and tendentious; it reminds one also of 
the terrific power of organized propaganda, both in official and in other 
hands, in the modern world. 

Yet the study of this survey of 1937 is of unusual value for those living 
in 1939, although the most terrible events of 1938 were still to come when 
the last words of these volumes were passed for press. Whether we turn 
to the fate of Austria and Czechoslovakia, or to the problem of Poland in 
relation to her neighbours, or to the Munich settlement and the relations 
of the four European great powers, or to South-Eastern Europe, or to 
Russian policy, or to the Far Eastern struggle, the analysis of fact and 
motive which these volumes contain in their discussion of the year 1937 
will be found to be full of illumination for the understanding of what 
happened later and of what is happening now. 

Of these two volumes the second is devoted wholly to the ‘inter- 
national repercussions of the war in Spain, 1936-37,’ in the same way as 
a previous Survey devoted a whole volume to the Abyssinian invasion. 
The earlier pages supply a valuable description of the background, social 
and economic as well as political, against which the Spanish struggle 
must be seen. The attitudes of the other powers are acutely analysed; 
incidentally recognition is given to the reserve of the Holy See compared 
with the neck-or-nothing attitude of the Romanhierarchy inmostcountries. 
This would suggest that the recent whole-hearted blessing accorded by 
the Pope to General Franco may have roots in the party struggles in Spain 
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and in the attitude of the totalitarian powers towards them, and not only 
in the conviction that he has ‘restored Christianity to Spatn’—in the 
language of propagandist naiveté. 

The first volume contains much that is of great interest and import- 
ance to those who wish to understand the forces at work in the countries 
where the missionary movement is principally at work. There is, first, a 
section on ‘the League of Nations and the anti-Comintern Triangle.’ In 
this the principal author’s mordant style is at its most effective. Professor 
Toynbee thinks that the anti-Comintern pact 
might in fact be regarded as being in essence a ‘Counter-Covenant’ which 
was intended, like the instrument against which it was aimed, to provide 
‘security’ for its members. The Covenant was designed to ensure the victims 
of aggression against the loss of their integrity and independence; the ‘anti- 
Comintern pact’ was designed to ensure aggressors against defeat by the ‘sanc- 
tions’ which the Covenant was designed to impose. At the close of the year 
1937 it remained to be seen whether this ‘fascist’ attempt to make the world 
safe for aggression would have any better success than the Genevan attempt ‘to 
make the world safe against aggression’ had had in the course of the preceding 
seventeen years (p. 46). 

Again: 

the “Triangle’ powers reckoned that the democratic powers would flinch from 
pushing their championship of law and order to the point of fighting for it, and 
that they would also be influenced in the secret places of their hearts by a hope 
that if the “Triangle’ powers were left a free hand to prey upon the small fry, 
they would have sated their appetites before being tempted to bury their teeth 
in the blubber of the great whales. 

There follows a section (by Professor A. G. B. Fisher) on economic 
appeasement and on currency policy. Then comes a long section on the 
Far East by Mr G. E. Hubbard. This is of great importance for the 
understanding of the present situation, not least in its clear statement of 
the events that preceded the outbreak of hostilities. There is then a 
section on Europe in which the problems of Poland and of the Danubian 
countries take up most space. 

The section following, upon the Mediterranean, contains a full 
discussion of French North-West Africa, a description of the reactions 
in Palestine and elsewhere to the report of the Royal Commission on 
that country and of the renewed terrorism and consequent economic 
recession, and a most valuable forty pages on the Montreux Convention, 
on the abolition of the Capitulations in Egypt and the admission of Egypt 
to the League of Nations. It would not be easy to find anywhere a more 
compendious account of the ‘hinterland’ of that complex problem of the 
legal system of Egypt in its relation to the non-Egyptian population. 
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The volume of Documents which forms an indispensable adjunct to 
the Survey is as complete and useful as in former years. 


WILLIAM PaToNn 
St ALBANS 





ARABIAN SURVEY 


WuirTHer Arasia? A Study of Missionary Opportunity. By Harotp Storm. 
Illustrated. Maps. London and New York: World Dominion Press. 
38. 6d. and §s.; $1.00 and $1.50. 1938. 


lee World Dominion Movement is giving us real leadership in the 

missionary enterprise. We are prone to forget that we must make 
disciples of all the nations. We must do it now. And the first step toward 
world-wide evangelization is a world-wide survey. We have here the 
survey of Arabia, one of the most important of the areas which are still 
unreached. 

It is difficult not to use superlatives when reviewing this piece of work. 
How can a survey of Arabia be attempted, when so little is known of the 
interior of that peninsula? So it has taken months (and indeed years) to 
produce this survey. The field has been actually surveyed. Dr Storm 
spent eight months on a long tour and as a result we have here the informa- 
tion that we want. More than that—we have here all the information that 
we actually need, if we are to plan for the world’s adequate missionary 
occupation. 

The most important chapter is the first: “The Desert and its Peoples.’ 
A missionary survey is concerned with people and with nothing else. But 
added to that first chapter we have subsidiary items of importance treated 
with great ability and with refreshing brevity. Mrs Storm contributes an 
excellent chapter on religion in Arabia. The picture is one of progress and 
change, not—as is so often erroneously supposed—of frozen immobility. 
The impact of the West is handled adequately and well. In every missionary 
field we work in a situation compounded of two elements: the indigenous 
sin of the place and the heathenism imported from the West. 

The missionary effort of the past is given the brief mention that it 
deserves. It adds up to zero or a mere shade above. The history of the 
Kingdom of God in Arabia has yet to be written. The present opportunity 
is well set forth. Without apology or hesitation the author builds up his 
appeal for the missionary occupation of the peninsula. This is the best 
part of the book. This survey (and all others) are not worth what they cost, 
except as they lead to definite action—in this case, the occupation of these 
empty areas. 

The book rings like a bell with just the right missionary note. Between 
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men obsessed with ‘the social Gospel’ and men who have no eyes except 
for a dead orthodoxy Christ stands, and this book stands with Him. 

With nothing in the survey do we take issue except with one appendix. 
Arabia is a land of individualists. ‘The Kingdom of God has little or nothing 
to expect from group action, there, whatever may be the case in India. 


P. W. HARRISON 
Muscat 


THE WORLD CHURCH 


TurouGH Tracepy To TriumpH: The World Church in the World Crisis. 
By Basi. Matuews. London: Edinburgh House Press. 2s. New York: 
Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1.00. 1939. 


Shige international events of the last few years have been so staggering 

and stupendous that not only Christianity but the very human race 
is threatened with ruin. Amidst this overwhelming darkness a group of 
Christians from all parts of the earth were brave enough to hold up a 
beacon in the meeting of the International Missionary Council in Madras 
in the last weeks of 1938. 

To those present the meeting will be for ever an inspiration from God 
and a clear insight into the World Church—an experience which widens 
the vision and uplifts the soul. To those who were not present, Through 
Tragedy to Triumph will provide the most interesting and illuminating 
impression of the proceedings and discussions. 

Differing from the official report, The World Mission of the Church, Mr 
Mathews gives numerous personal touches in describing individual delegates 
or citing examples of work in various countries. Thus the reader has a vivid 
picture before him and feels more the reality of the mission field. Mr 
Mathews has also a wonderful way of grouping together certain sections of 
the discussion, making them an interesting whole. Unlike tabulated 
resolutions—which are generally very dry and seldom convey the real 
significance—the spirit of the subject is made real to the reader, who sees 
the problems in a truer aspect. 

With the up-surging of national consciousness all over the world, the 
struggle for self-expression, self-support and self-government has become 
the greatest problem confronting the younger Churches. After all, 
Christianity can take root only when it has interwoven itself into the 
national life of the people. Those who are interested in the indigenous 
movement in mission work will find in the chapters, ‘In Earthen Vessels’ 
and “The Resources of the Younger Churches,’ good descriptions of some 
of the experiments as well as of the sanest views and timely warnings. 

Because ultra-nationalism and racial prejudice have so narrowed our 
world vision, the opening chapters are both educative and broadening. A 
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Christian is appalled at the ignorance, disease, poverty and war of the 
world and he can no longer rest until he has taken some part—as a teacher, 
healer, reformer or peace-maker—in combating these evils. Some of the 
searching questions will have to be faced and answered by Christians 
individually and collectively. Only through honest seeking and following 
God’s will can the Christian community as a whole find guidance into 
fuller, more united and more effective action. 

The Church is facing unparalleled challenge and crisis, and the outlook 
is indeed gloomy if we have no hope in Christ. Mr Mathews has done a 
great service in bringing before us a world vision of a living and growing 
Church and a triumphant Christ. The book is thoroughly to be recom- 
mended in these days of unrest, depression and apprehension. 


P. S. T’sénc 
CHANGSHA 





THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Tue ReruGee ProsLem: Report of a Survey. By Sir JoHN Hope Simpson, 
K.B.E., C.1.E. Maps. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1939. 


ee of the revolutions of empire has been effected without an endless 
toll of broken hearts, shattered lives and ruined hopes that may 
be summarized, and therefore dehumanized, as a ‘refugee problem.’ 

The great war, like all wars, brought its refugee problems. With lapse 
of time these were showing signs of settlement by the assimilation which 
inevitably follows the mixture of peoples. The process of peaceful and 
gradual absorption has been profoundly disturbed in the last few years by 
one of those wild conflagrations of passion that, from time to time, sweep 
through civilizations, leaving reason as helpless as before the blind forces 
of Nature. 

The disturbance following the rise of Hitlerism has itself created 
new refugee problems. This Central European revolution does not, 
perhaps, stand out among such events for the quantity of human misery 
that it has entailed but rather for the special quality that it has introduced. 
What is peculiarly characteristic of it is that the misery has been skilfully 
and thoughtfully designed and deliberately and efficiently achieved. It is 
further noteworthy that the Churches have been powerless to arrest the 
continuous production of the evil at which certain bodies, which name 
themselves by the name of Christ, have openly connived and have even 
greeted. The reduction to the status of refugees of large sections of the 
population of Central Europe has now become a national industry, 
directed by leaders who are well aware that the presence of their friendless 
victims in neighbouring States has its own economic and propaganda 
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value. The status of refugee produces its own vices and special faults of 
character, which the hosts of these unhappy creatures are not slow to 
observe. 

When refugee problems reach a stage at which they can at any moment 
be extended at will, and can be and are used as diplomatic weapons of a 
para-military character, it becomes a matter of urgent public importance 
to envisage the present and possible future range of such problems. 
A group at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, led by Sir John 
Hope Simpson assisted by Mr Walter Adams, has long been occupied with 
this task of common humanity and common sense. A preliminary report 
appeared in time for the international conference on refugees at Evian 
in June 1938, though it could not, unfortunately, render that gathering 
other than abortive. Sir John now presents his completed report; a long, 
melancholy and well-arranged record of man’s inhumanity to man. 
Homo homini lupus. The material in these 650 pages was gathered by Sir 
John and his collaborators between September 1937 and October 1938. 
Although subsequent events have increased the magnitude of the problem 
and altered its setting, the analyses made by Sir John have not been 
invalidated and many of his conclusions have, in fact, greater force to-day 
than when they were written. 

The most obvious contribution of the book is that it treats the problem 
as a whole and places it in economic and historic perspective. A constant 
difficulty of those who seek to assist refugees is the public pre-occupation 
with the latest movement of these poor fugitives. Interest, at the present 
moment, is focused on the flight from the German Reich and from Spain, 
but public attention soon shifts and public sympathy soon evaporates, while 
public memory grows yearly shorter. The changeful character of public 
sympathy and the fickleness of public attention are among the factors which 
prevent the proper application of past experience to refugee problems. 
Special machinery is constantly being improvized for special needs, but 
such machinery is ill-adapted for dealing with other problems which will 
assuredly soon be upon us. Sir John’s report is therefore of particular 
value at the present time, since almost throughout he directs attention 
to the whole accumulated and accumulating problem and, by implication, 
provides a model on which administrative policy with reference to 
refugees ought to be based. It has become a challenge to our common 
humanity to reconstruct hundreds of thousands of wantonly broken lives, 
and it is clearly both extravagant and ill-advised for either voluntary or 
governmental action to proceed by a series of unrelated and almost random 
experiments in a time that might fittingly be labelled ‘the age of purposeful 


production of refugees.’ To proceed in this haphazard way is to invite an 
extension of the evil. 
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The volume is divided into three main parts. In the first part separate 
sectional sketches are given of all the major refugee movements since the 
great war. The list is in itself impressive: Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey, 
Armenia, Assyria, Russia, Italy, Germany, Saarland, Austria, Spain and 
Portugal have all contributed their quota to the pitiful throng. Sir John’s 
preface is dated October 1938, and it is a grave charge against the com- 
petence and humanity of statesmen that even since that recent date the 
list must be supplemented with further vast numbers of helpless and 
homeless beings from China, Sudetenland, Bohemia, Slovakia, Albania, 
Danzig, Memelland, Hungary, Rumania and Poland. Meanwhile many 
of the original categories have greatly increased in numbers. 

The second part of the book treats of the various forms of organized 
assistance for refugees, by private organizations, by governments and by 
inter-governmental action such as through the League of Nations. This 
part also analyses the legal and political situations created by the presence 
of refugees, both within the States to which they have fled and in inter- 
national law as between States. In contemplating the ineffectiveness of the 
measures of assistance one cannot escape feeling that the artificial manu- 
facture of refugees could have been and could be prevented if statesmen 
had realized in time, or would realize even now, the international 
implications of the rise of this new national industry. The creation of 
refugees is, in fact, part of the new technique of warfare. It may be 
regarded as a special department of the armaments industry and a cheap 
mode of preparing the ground of war. At small cost the statesman of the 
country whence the refugees are driven increases his prestige among his 
own people, embarrasses the statesman of the country of refuge and, by 
creating a prejudice abroad against the hapless wanderers, he is even able 
to arouse there a feeling in his own favour. 

The third part of the book describes the present situation of the 
various categories of refugees in most European countries, in the Near 
East, the Far East, the United States, South America and the British 
Dominions. This, too, is a mournful and cheerless tale. It is, indeed, 
hardly possible to close the book without a lowered opinion of one’s 
species and a depressing sense of the failure of the human solution of a 
problem that is of human production. 

The book, though long, is not repetitive. In the ‘vertical’ division of 
the first section and the ‘horizontal’ division of the third, duplication is 
avoided by making the first historical in treatment and by basing the latter 
on reports of field workers specially chosen to describe existing conditions. 
The historical section provides the first accurate and comprehensive 
picture of these great refugee movements. Some of them, such as that of the 
Greek refugees, have been adequately treated by previous writers, but the 
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story of most of them is buried in League documents, in personal memoirs, 
in the archives of private organizations and in other scattered soucres. 
The description of the Russian emigration is particularly successful and 
includes a statistical analysis which is a model of its kind. The book 
is readable throughout and should be on the reference shelves of every ~ 
person or organization interested in refugee relief. 


CHARLES SINGER 
LONDON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Die deutsche evangelische Heidenmission Jahrbuch 1939 der vereinigten 
deutschen Missionskonferenzen. In ihrem Auftrage herausgegeben von Dr 
Walter Freytag. (Hamburg: Verlag der Deutschen Evangelischen 
Missionshilfe. RM. 1.00. 1939.) This year-book again presents us with 
a great deal of useful information within the compass of little over one 
hundred pages: a survey of German missionary work in 1938; statistical 
tables; a survey of recent German missionary literature; the titles, 
addresses and officers of the main German missionary societies (numbering 
forty-four). In addition there are several short articles on missionary 
subjects, such as the Trinitarian teaching of Christianity in the face of 
non-Christian religions, by Dr Hartenstein of Basel; Chinese refugees, by 
Missionsinspektor Miiller of Berlin; youth and the Church in East 
Africa, by Missionsinspektor Kiichler of Leipzig. A short review of 
Mr Parker’s new statistical survey is contributed by Dr Freytag himself, to 
whom we are much indebted for this annual year-book. M. M. U. 


Each with His Own Brush: Contemporary Christian Art in Asia and 
Africa. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. (New York: Friendship Press. 
$1.50. 1938.) This is a companion volume to Heritage of Beauty, which 
contained pictorial studies of modern Christian architecture in Asia and 
Africa. The present work reproduces sixty-five paintings and carvings by 
artists of the younger Christian communities, with explanatory text. It 
is a fascinating collection. One turns from the Chinese and Japanese 
pictures, with their delicate minutiz, to the reverent beauty of the Indian, 
and on to the simplicity and realism of the African wood carvings—and 
all are beautiful. Korea, Siam, Indo-China, Java and Mexico are each 
represented by one picture. Nearly twenty of the pictures are concerned 
with the nativity and early life of Our Lord (the Chinese Madonnas are 
exquisite), some with the Crucifixion, most of the rest with other incidents 
in His life and teaching, and a few (Japanese) with the martyrs of the 
Church. Deep thanks are due to Dr Fleming for this volume. ™M. M. U. 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


TuHE Rev. Tsu-cHEN Cuao, Litt.D., is Dean of the School of Religion 
at Yenching University, Peiping, and is a member of the advisory editorial 
board of this Review. He is one of the most distinguished Christian 
thinkers in the eastern countries and played a prominent part at the 
Madras meeting. 





The Rev. Huspert Cun.LiFFE-JONEs, B.D., B.Litt., is Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion, Systematic Theology and Christian Social 
Philosophy in the Yorkshire United Independent College at Bradford. 
Professor Cunliffe-Jones was a member of the group which discussed 
at Madras the nature and function of the Church, and his short article 
outlines certain matters in regard to which he hopes that further joint 
study may be undertaken. 





The Rt Rev. Henry W. Hosson, D.D., is Bishop of Southern Ohio 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 





Professor K. S. LaTourRETTE is Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History at Yale University. He has long been one of the most valued 
contributors to the Review. 





The Baroness ELISABETH VAN BOETZELAER VAN ASPEREN EN DUBBELDAM 
is a leader in Netherlands missionary circles and one of the vice- 
chairmen of the International Missionary Council. Miss HELEN B. K. 
MAc ean has been for some years a missionary of the Church of Scotland 
in Mukden, Manchuria. The Rev. CuristiaAn G. Bata is on the staff 
of the Presbyterian Training College, Akropong, on the Gold Coast of 
Africa. He with the Baroness and Miss Maclean took part at Madras 


in the discussions on the Christian home. 
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Dr Cuester S. Miao, Ph.D., is Executive Secretary of the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education in China. 


Professor RoDERICK Scott is Professor of Philosophy in the Fukien 
Christian University, Foochow, China. 





Miss Emma W. WILson has been for twelve years engaged in educa- 
tional work in China under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





Dr H. C. Trowsitt, M.D., M.R.C.P., is a government medical 
officer, formerly in Kenya and now in Uganda. 





Monsieur le Pasteur Henri ANeET, D.Soc.Sc., has been for years 
secretary of the Belgian Society of Protestant Missions to the Congo 
(a post from which he has just resigned), and also liaison officer of the 
Protestant missions in the Belgian Congo, a post which he still holds. 





Writers of book reviews are: Sir GEOFFREY DE MONTMORENCY, K.C.S.I., 
a former Governor of the Panjab; the Very Rev. A. W. Davies, D.Litt., 
Dean of Worcester, formerly the Principal of St John’s College, Agra; 
the Rev. Nicot Macnicot, D.Litt., D.D., so well known to our readers; 
the Rev. T. CuLLEN Younc, Deputy Secretary of the United Society 
for Christian Literature, a former missionary in Nyasaland; Professor 
D.Theol. MartIN SCHLUNK, Professor of Missions in Tiibingen University; 
Mrs Francis WILKINSON, who with her husband has worked under the 
Church Missionary Society in Nigeria; the Rev. H. J. Cooper, member 
of the executive committee of the Sudan United Mission; Miss Rutu 
RousE, recently elected President of the World’s Y.W.C.A. Council; 
Lic. JoHANNES MULLER, Missionsinspektor of the Berlin Missionary 
Society; Professor K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., D.D., of Yale University; 
Pau W. Harrison, M.D., a medical missionary in Arabia of the Reformed 
Church in America; Miss PAo-swEN 'T’séNG, Principal of I Fang School, 
Changsha; and Dr Cares SincerR, D.Litt., M.D., the distinguished 
Jewish scholar. 
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MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Miss Hollis W. Hering 
(New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery (Columbia University, New York), Mr 
J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Ds Joh. Rauws (Oegstgeest), Rt Rev. Bishop 
Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (Tibingen), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary litera- 
ture, published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of 
Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are marked f. 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 464. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PAGE PAGE 

I. History . - ; . 458| VI. THgory anp PrInciP.es oF Mis- 
Il. Missionary BrocrarHy . 458 SIONS . . . - 461 
If]. Tue SENDING CouNTRIES . 459 | VIII. Missionary Meruops. a - 462 
IV. THe LANDS OF THE ren IX. THe YouncerR CHURCHES . - 462 
CHURCHES . 459 X. Comity, Co-oPERATION AND UNITY 462 

XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON- 

China, 459; South-East Asi 

fadia tnd, 439 Central As ‘asia 460; Near at tal, North CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 463 
; Africa General, 460 ; West Africa, 460; Primitive, 463 ; Religions of Japan, 463; lie alas 


se ay Central Africa, 460; South Africa, 460; Judaism, 463 ; Other Religions, 463; General, 463. 
Madagascar, 461 ; America and the West Indies, 461 ; XII 


The Pacific, 461 ; The Jews, 461 ; Fields General, 461. . SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS 


OF MISssIONs . ° ° - 464 
V. Works or REFERENCE - - 461} XIV. New Missionary MaGazing - 464 
I. History HEpwic von Haun: Ihr Leben und Wirken. 


+Le& PREMIER SIECLE DE L’HISTOIRE DE L’EGLISE ee — Abbildungen. 71S. 


Evang.-Muhammedaner Mis- 
EN AFRIQUE DU Sup. II. Albert Perbal, : 
O.M.I. Reoue d'Histoire des Missions (Paris),| °°". M- 9:70. 1939. 237. 


Dein VOLK IsT MEIN VOLK: Das Lebensbild 

1939 (Mars), 18-36. 229. einer Heldin seltener Art, der Danin Karen 
History of Missionary Societies Jep . Jakob Kiinzler. Bilder. 93S. Basel 

See 258 (Allience Mission in C. Asia); 269 caigeig: Majer. Frs 2.80. M. 1.90. 


* a “0 ~ a 
(Leipzig Mission among Masai). 039-292 of the life of Karen Jeppe, and her 


work among Armenian refugees. 
i. Missionary Biography tLe Pkre Virtorio Ricci. P. Gillet. Revue 
My Days or StrenctH: An American woman| d'Histoire des Missions, 1939 (Mars), 1-17. 

doctor’s forty years in China. Anne Walter| 233. 
Fearn. xvi+297 pp. New York: Harper.| ALEx Woop, BisHop or Nacpur, MISSIONARY, 
$3. 1939. 230. SPORTSMAN, PHILOSOPHER: A Memoir. 
A review is in preparation. Eyre Chatterton. Foreword by the Metro- 
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politan of India. Illus. ix+145 pp. Lon- 
don: S.P.C.K. 38. 6d. 1939. 234. 
A review is in preparation. 

Harry Wyatt oF SHANSI, 1895-1938. Ernest 
A. Payne. Illus. Sketch map. 128 pp. 
London : Carey Press. 18. 1939. 235. 

The life of the young doctor of the Baptist 
Missionary Society who was shot by a Chinese 
band in mistake for the enemy, on May 5th, 1938. 


ill. The Sending Countries 


ALFRED BOEGNER (1851-1912), d’aprés son 
journal intime et sa correspondance. Maurice 
Leenhardt. Paris: Société des Missions 
Evangéliques. Illus. 416 pp. Frs 30. 
1938. 236 

A finely written biography of a great missionary 
leader. Pastor Boegner was Director of the Paris 
Missionary Society from 1882 until his death in 
1912. 

See also 23r (H. v. Hahn); 284a (German 
Missions) ; 332 (Religions in England). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 

HE OPENED THE Door oF JAPAN! ‘Townsend 
Harris and the story of his amazing adven- 
tures in establishing American relations with 
the Far East. Carl Crow. xviii+275 pp. 
New York: Harper. $3. 1939. 237. 

Stimulating, appreciative and readable. 

tJapAN aT War. W. C. Chamberlin. FA, 
1939 (Apr.), 477-88. 238. 

+TuHe YEN AND THE SworpD. Guenther Stein. 
PA, 1939 (Mar.), 5-19. 239. 

ReLicious LirFE OF THE JAPANESE PEOPLE: 
Present status and historical background. 
Masaharu Anesaki. Illus. iy 4 pp. London: 
Kegan Paul. 5s. 1938. 240. 

Reprinted from Japanese Life and Culture. 

+A Historica, REVIEW OF THE LAWS REGULAT- 
ING RELIGIONS IN JAPAN. Akira Ebisawa. 
JCQ, 1939 (Jan.), 21-34. 242. 

+PRoPOsED BILL GOVERNING RELIGIOUS BoDIES 
IN JAPAN. Trans. by G. E. Bouldin. JCQ, 
1939 (Jan.), 35-41. 242. 

+THE MIssIONARY AND THE FUTURE IN JAPAN. 
A. C. Knudten. JCQ, 1939 (Jan.), 52-65. 
243. 

See also 244, 246-8 (War in China); 274 
(Japanese Canadians); 323 (Shinto); 338 
(Narcotics Policy). 


China 


SpeciaL UNDECLARED War. Frank Oliver. 
Introd. by Peter Fleming. Illus. Outline 
maps. 368 pp. London: Cape. tas. 6d 


1939. 244. 
N clear, fairly dispassionate account of the 





present war of Japan on China, with suggestions 
about the possible outcome. 

MARSCHALL CHIANG KaAI-SHEK UND FRAU: 
Zwei Fihrergestalten im Fernen Osten. 
Otto Marbach. 2. Auflage. Abbildungen. 
112 S. Bern und Leipzig: Haupt. M. 1.20 
und M. 2. 1938. 245. 


CHINA Post: Letters in Peace and War. 
Barbara Simpson. Foreword by Pao-swen 
T’séng. 103 pp. London: Edinburgh 
House Press. 18. 1939. 246. 

Extracts from letters of a missionary in Central 
China from 1933 to the end of 1938 (not written 
= ublication). They end with the destruction 

shangsha in November 1938, in the ruin of 
Chick the writer was preparing to spend the rest 
of the winter. A fine book. 

UNCONQUERED : Journal of a year’s adventures 
among the fighting peasants of North China. 
James Bertram. Illus. End-paper map. xvi 
+340 pp. New York: John Day. $3. 
[English edition] NortH CutNa_ FRonr. 
London: Macmillan. 15s. 1939. 247. 

What the war has done to and for the Chinese. 

¢CuHRISTIAN ACTIVITIES IN WAR-TORN CHINA. 
A compilation by John S. Barr. CR, 1939 
(Mar.), 158-93. 248. 

¢CuHRISTIAN MIssIONS AND THE UNMARRIED 
WoMAN IN CHINESE Society. Emma W. 
Wilson. IRM, 1939 (July), 396-406. 249. 


+Tue BirtH of A New Curna. Lin Yutang. 
Asia (New York), 1939 (Mar., section No. 2), 
whole section. 250. 


+FrREE CHINA GETS TO WorK: ‘The new 
industrial co-operatives. Pearl S. Buck. Asia 
(New York), 1939 (Apr.), 199-201. 251. 


See also 230 (A. W. Fearn); 233 (V. Ricci) ; 
235 (H. Wyatt) ; 238-9 (War with Japan) ; 
256 (Burmese Frontier); 290 (Danish Mis- 
sionary School); 292 (New Dimension) ; 295 
(Ministers’ Training); 309 (Church Union) ; 
338 Japan and Narcotics). 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


See 314-15 (Islam). 
india, Burma and Ceylon 


INDIAN EpuUCATION IN ANCIENT AND LATER 
Times. F. E. Keay. Second edition. 
xiii-+204 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press. 78. 6d. 1939. 252. 

See review, p. 428. 

Some Asprects OF INDIAN EpvuCATION Past 
AND PRESENT. Sir Philip Hartog. (Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education, 
Studies and Reports, No. vit.) Memoranda. 
xv+109 p ndon: Oxford University 
Press (for ihe Institute of Education). 3s. 6d 
1939. 253. 
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Three Joseph Payne lectures for 1935-36 
delivered in he Institute (with supplementary 
Memoranda). 

See review, p. 428. 

Erne Frau ervest INpigen. Luise Albrecht. 
Geleitwort von Julius Richter. 158 S. 
Konstanz: Christlicher Verlag-Anstalt. M. 
2.85. 1938. 254. 

+THe Burma Roap. Walter H. Mallory. FA, 
1939 (Apr.), 625-7. 255. 

tTRpat Bounparrgs OF THE BuRMA-YONNAN 
Frontier. Martin R. Norrins. PA, 1939 
(Mar.), 67-79. 256. 

See also 234 (A. Wood); 289 (Mass Move- 
ments); 370 (Mission and Church Co- 
ordination) ; 324 (Zoroastrianism). 


Central Asia 


PENTHOUSE OF THE Gops: A pilgrimage into 
the heart of Tibet and the sacred city of 
Lhasa. Theos Bernard. xiv+344 pp. 
New York: Scribner. $3.50. 1939. 257. 

A rather surprising recital, with good descrip- 
tions of Tibetan life, customs and culture. Many 
excellent photographs. 

Gateway TO TiseT: The Kansu-Tibetan 
border. Robert B. Ekvall. 198 pp. Harris- 

Christian publications. $1. 

1938. 258 
A succinct history of pioneering work of the 

Christian and Missionary Alliance, giving full 

<a to the development of the indigenous 

Church. 


The Near East and North Africa 


Tue Turkey or ATatTURK: Social p in 
the Turkish reformation. Donald E Webster. 
xvi+337 pp. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political Social Science. 
$2.50. 1939- 259. — 

A sociological exposition of the ay eng 
reforms initiated in Turkey, and the devices 
which they have been promoted and meeliied. 

+PaLestine: The Wider Hope. Round Table 
(London), 1939 (Mar.), 252-77. 260. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


Lugard. Illus. Maps. xvi+355 pp. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press (for Inter- 
national Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures). 8s. 6d. 1939. 263. 

A revised edition of The African To-day (1934), 
including illustrations and maps taken from the 
German edition. 

Tue CiTizen oF Arrica: A study of his past, 
resent and future needs. H. A. Harman, 

S.0., B.Sc. Illus. ix-+288 pp. London : 
Longmans. 58. 1938. 264. 

See also 297 (Education); 312 (Evangelism) ; 
335 (Public Health). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


‘Le Héros pu Conco’: Prerre SAVORGNAN 


DE Brazza. Maria de Crisenoy. Illus. 
232 pp. Paris: Editions Spes. Frs 15. 
1938. 265. 


A sympathetic study of a great African explorer 

who cared for and was loved and trusted by 
Africans. 
LE PACTE DESANG AU DAHOMEY. Paul Hazoumé. 
(Travaux et mémoires de |’Institut d’Ethno- 
logie. Tome xxv.) Illus. viii-++-170 pp. 
Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie. Frs 37.50. 
1937. 266. 

A study of blood-brotherhood customs, written 
by a Dahomeyan African teacher. 
+PROTESTANT Missions IN BeLGIAN CoNGo’ 
Henri Anet, D.Soc.Sc. IRM, 1939 (July), 
415-25. 267. 

East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 
East AFRICA AND ITs INVADERS: From the 
earliest times to the death of Seyyid Said 
in 1856. R. Coupland, C.LE., D.Litt. 
London: Oxford 
University Press. 308. 1939. 

A review is in preparation. 

Das EVANGELIUM UNTER DEN Masal. Max 
Patzig. Illus. 16S. Leipzig: Verlag der 





Le Passé DE L’AFRIQUE DU Norp: Les siécles 
obscurs. E. F. Gautier. Illus. 464 pp. 
Paris: Payot. Frs 40. 1937. 261. 

A new edition, completely rewritten and 
mted, of the uthor’s " Ielamisation de 
T Afrique du Nord, published in 1927. 

RELIGION UND Mission IN AEGYPTEN. E. 

Kellerhals. EMM, 1939 (Marz), 67-76. 262. 


See also 231 (H. v. Hahn); 232 (K. Jeppe) ; - 


316 (Islam in Barbary States); 324 (Zoro- 
astrianism). 

Africa 

(General) 


Tue AFRICAN TO-DAY AND ‘TO-MORROW. 
Diedrich Westermann. Foreword by Lord 


Evang.-Luth. Mission. M.0.20. 1939. 269. 
A short account of the work of the Leipzig 
mission among the Masai. 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 
Some Economic PROBLEMS OF THE BANTU IN 
SoutH AFRICA. . Hobart Houghton. 
55 pp Johannesburg : South African Institute 
re) ce Relations. 1s. 6d. 1939. 270. 
Lectures given at a vacation course on African 
studies held at Fort Hare, July 1938. 

TAGEBUCH DES GEACHTETEN. Abel Tshimange. 
Uebersetzt von Gotth. Westphal. 48 5S. 
Berlin : oe der Evang. Mission. 
M. 0.50. 1939. 

Written by an 





Stes his own experience. 
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+CeNTRES CHRETIENS D’AFRIQUE: II, Basuto- | {CHANGING FIJIAN FoLkways. eee 
land. Bulletin des Missions (Bruges), 1939 Spencer. Asia (New York), 1939 (Apr. ), 
(1), whole number. 272. 225-9. 280, 
About a dozen articles covering conditions in 
Basutoland and Roman Catholic work in the The Jews 
territory. Of high value. Tue Suortest Way WITH THE Jews. Peter 
See also 229 (Church History); 339 (New Harlow. 256 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Magazine). 6s. 1939. 252. 
Mad See review, p. 444. 
ageecar Tue Jews—Are THEY HuMAN? Wyndham 
MonocraPHig pes Bérsitfo (Madagascar). Lewis. 111 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
H. M. Dubois, S.J. (Travaux et mémoires 38. 6d. 1939. 282. 


Tome xxxiv.) 
In- 
273. 


de l'Institut d’Ethnologie. 
Illus. Maps. xviii+1510 pp. Paris: 
stitut d’Ethnologie. Frs 250. 1938. 


America and the West Indies 


Tue JAPANESE CANADIANS. Part 1. Charles H. 
Young and Helen R. Y. Reid. Part 2: 
Oriental standards of living. W.A.Carrothers. 


Xxx +295 pp. Toronto zs University of 
Toronto. $2.25. 1938. 274. 
Presents ‘a total 


ange md of the Japanese in 
Canada in terms of the significant stages in their 
development since their arrival in the country,’ 
this being an integral part of the world-wide 
programme of Japanese expansion. 

G. 


THe Brack Man In White America. J. 
Van Deusen, Ph.D. 338 pp. Washington, 
D.C. : Associated a Bang $3.25. 1938. 
275. 

A carefully documented study of racial dis- 
crimination and American Negro cultural and 
economic contributions. 


A History or Mexico. Henry B. Parkes. 
xii+432 pp. Boston: H ton Mifflin. 
$3.75. 1938. 276. 


Well-written and interesting, giving a good 
understanding of the country and people from 
the time of the Mayas “we to the present. 


Mexico Marcuss. J. Plenn. 385 pp. 
Indianapolis : Bobbs- Merz. $3. 1939. 277. 
Present-day Mexico with special emphasis on 
economic — 4 and their psychological back- 


ground; accurate, but occasionally by 
somewhat colloquial writing. 

Tue Necro mm Brazm. Arthur Ramos. 
Trans. from Portuguese b 7 Pattee. 
XX +203 pp. Wailiames. Associated 
publis' $3. 1939. Pn wg 


A résumé oS a tae influential réle played 
by the millions of Negroes and mulattoes in 


determining the quent structure, social order 
and political organization of Brazil. 

See also 286 (Handbook). 

The Pacific 

Papuan Journey. H. L. Hurst. mr 
End-paper map. xi+168 pp. 
Livingstone Press. 38. 6d. the i 279. 

Ee account ' a tour of all M.S. = 

in Papua made during iy Gives a living 
picture of the any and its as well as 


of missionary work 


See review, p. 444. 

+TuHe PosiTIoN OF THE JEWs IN THE WORLD 
To-pay. Jacob Peltz. WD, 1939 (Apr.), 
132-40. 283. 

See also 260 (Palestine) ; 
323 (Anti-Semitism). 


321-2 (Judaism) ; 


Fields General 
PartNers: The Seventh Unified Statement, 
1939-40. 144 pp. London: Church 
Assembly, Press and Publications Board. 
Is. 1939. 284. 


See also 317 (German Muslim Missions). 
V. Works of Reference 


Diz TRAGER DER DEUTSCHEN WELTMISSION : 
Eine Kurze Kennzeichnung der deutschen 
Missionsorganisationen und ihrer Arbeit. 
Gerhard Brennecke. 36 S. Stuttgart und 


Basel: Evang. Missionsverlag. M. 0.40. 


1939. 284a. 

most useful small handbook of the German 
missionary societies, giving historical notes and 
all other relevant information. 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


OexuMeniscnes JAHRBUCH 1936-1937. F. 
Siegmund-Schultze. 434, S. Zirich und 
Leipzig: Max Nichans Verlag. Swiss frs 
11.50; R.M. 7.20. 1939. 285. 


Tue Cuurcn Burips ror To-Morrow. L. B. 
Moss. 31 pp. New York: = “era 
Conference. 25 cents. ~~ S 

he meeting 


A study of the findings of 
for use by ministers. 
EVANGELICAL HaNnpBOOK oF LATIN AMERICA, 
1939 Eprrion. 122 pp. London and New 
Yor World Dominion Press (for Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America). 
48. $1. 1939. 286, 
Gives statistics of the twenty-one republics and 
information about each, under seven heads. 
See also 297 (Merle Davis Report); j301-8a 
(Tambaram Meeting). 


1. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
ERFAHRUNGEN UND GRUNDGEDANKEN DER 
DEUTSCHEN EVANGELISCHEN Mission. Sieg- 
fried Knak. 68 S. Berlin: Heimat-Dienst 





Verlag. M.0.50. 1938. 287. 
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THE MIsSIONARY SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LORD'S 
Prayer. Lee S. Huizenga. 85 pp. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
75 cents. 1939. 288. 

Meditation rather than formal studies. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Evangelistic 


tEVANGELISM : Opportunities and difficulties 
in relation to ‘mass movements.’ F. Whittaker. 
NCCR, 1939 (Mar.), 123-31. 289. 


Christian Education 
China 

SKOLEN 1 BRANDEHUGGERDALEN. Axel Holt and 
Kaj Olsen. 72 pp. Hellerup: Danish 
Missionary Society. Kr 1.50. 1938. 290. 

The first 25 years of the Pitsaikou-Gymnasium 
in Manchuria. 

India 
See 252-3 (Educational Systems). 
Africa 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN THE CHRISTIAN 
ScHoo. : A handbook for teachers in Africa. 
R. R. Young. Illus. 198 pp. London: 
Longmans. 38. 1939. 29T. 

A review is in preparation. 

AFRICAN EpucaTION: Suggested principles 
and methods for African students. Alban 
J. E. Winter, C.R. Foreword by D. McK. 
Malcolm. Illus. 192 pp. London: Long- 
mans. 2s8.9d. 1939. 29a. 

Simply written suggestions to help students 
in training for teachers. Each chapter is followed 
by questions for personal thought or group 
discussion. 


See also 267 (Mission Education in Congo). 


General 
+A New Missionary Dimension. Roderick 
Scott. IRM, 1939 (July), 383-95. 292. 
Tue Gospet Story: A Short Life of Christ. 
Peter Green. 126 pp. London: Longmans. 
2s. 6d. 1939. 293. 
Primarily intended for use in mission schools 
abroad. 
A review is in preparation. 


See also 295 (Ministerial Training). 
Medical 


See 230 - W. Fearn); 335 (Public Health in 
rica). 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+Tue CuristiAN Home: I. E. van Boetzelaer 
van Asperen en Dubbeldam; II. Helen 
B. K. Maclean; III. C. G. Baéta. IRM, 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+Tue TRAINING OF THE MINISTRY IN THE 
Youncer Cuurcues. Chester S. Miao, 
Ph.D. IRM, 1939 (July), 377-82. 295. 


+THe MEANING OF THE CuuRCH. H. Cunliffe- 
Jones. IRM, 1939 (July), 331-36. 296. 


Tue Economic AND SociaL ENVIRONMENT OF 
THE YOUNGER CHuRCHES. The report of 
the Department of Social and Economic 
Research and Counsel of the International 
Missionary Council to the ‘Tambaram 
Meeting—December 1938. xiii+231 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press (or the 
International Missionary Council). New 
York: International Missionary Council. 
2s.6d. $1. 1939. 297. 

A review article was published in the Review 
for April, p. 270. 


+DeER INNERE AUFBAU DER [ees KIRCHEN 


AUF DEN DEUTSCHEN ISSIONSFELDERN. 
Wilhelm Keller. EMM, 1939 (Apr.), 99- 
144. 298. 


Curist1AN Home Makino. Edited by Mrs 
R. E. Speer and Constance M. Hallock. 
xii+141 pp. New York: Round Table 
Press. $1.50. 1939. 299. 
An amplification of the report prepared for 
Madras. 
Yen Hstnc Cur. C. Waidtlbw; Emil Jansen 
and Alfr. Hansen. 46 pp. Hellerup: Danish 
Missionary Society. Kri. 1938. 300. 
The first Lutheran pastor in Manchuria. 
See also 243 (Missionaries in Japan); 248-9 
(China and War); 258 (C. Asia); 262 
(Egypt); 309 (Church Union in China) ; 
311 (Venite Adoremus II); 334 (Church 
and World). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 

La CONFERENCE UNIVERSELLE DES MISSIONS 
(Tambaram-Madras, Décembre 1938). Ed. 
de Billy. Illus. 32 pp. Paris: Société des 
Missions évangéliques. Frs 2. 1939. 301. 

+Diez Lace DER WELTMISSION IN DER SCHAU 
DER WELTKONFERENZ IN 'TAMBARAM. M. 
Schlunk. NAMZ, 1939 (Marz), 65-81. 302. 

+Tue Birt at Mapras. H. W. Hobson, D.D. 
IRM, 1939 (July), 337-46. 303. 

+A CuHrIngsE DELEGATE LOOKS AT 'TAMBARAM. 
T.-C. Chao. Christendom (New York), 
1939 (Spring), 197-204. 304. 

+THe TAMBARAM MEETING AND ITS SIGNIFIC- 
ANCE. John R. Mott. Christendom (New 
York), 1939 (Spring), 184-96. 305. 

+THe Woritp CuristTiAN MEETING AT MADRAS, 
1938, WITH ITS BEARING UPON INDIA. William 
Paton. Asiatic Review (London), 1939 





1939 (July), 359-76. 294. 


(Apr.), 274-93. 306. 























+MADRAS AND CuRIsTIAN ‘THOUGHT : A 

rsonal impression and interpretation. H. 

p Van Dusen. Christendom (New York), 
1939 (Spring), 205-17. 307. 


¢Missions AT Mapras. H. P. Van Dusen 
Religion in Life (New York), 1939 (Spring) 
163-75. 308. 

¢TamparaM. Albert Hublou, S.J. Revue 
de l' Aucam (Louvain), 1939 (Mai), 290-305. 
j08a. 


An unprejudiced report and estimate by a 
Roman Catholic priest. 


Let us Unite: Church Unity in China, and 
Church and Mission Co-operation. Ap- 
ndices. iv+79 pp. Shanghai: Willow 
attern Press (obtainable Church of Christ 

in China, Missions Building). 1938. 309. 
Information, in the form of question and 
answer, about the salient facts and fundamental 





principles of the Church of Christ in China, 
with appendices and statistics. 


}+CO-ORDINATION IN CHURCH AND MiIsSION 
Activities. L. Bevan Jones. NCCR, 1939 
(Apr.), 184-90. 370. 

Ventre Aporemus, II. (Separate editions in 
English and French.) 120 pp. Geneva: 
World’s Student Christian Federation. Single 
copies, Frs 3; 38.; RM. 1.75; 70 cents. 


A further collection of liturgical services, from 
Early Christian, Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
pee and Reformation, as well as from 
modern, sources. 


XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


CHRISTUSBOTSCHAFT AN AFRIKANER. Berthold 
Kromer, C.S.Sp. 20 pp. Vienna: Katho- 
lischer Akademischer Missions-Verein. 1939. 
312. 

Reprinted from K.A.M.V., 1937, No. Iv. 


See also 266 (Blood Brotherhood). 


Religions of Japan 


Tue Risz OF A PAGAN STATE: Japan’s religious 
background. A. Morgan Young. 224 pp. 
London : Allen & Unwin. 7s.6d. 1939. 313. 

A study of the development of State Shinto 
and its effect on Japanese life. 


Islam 
INTRODUCTION A L’ETUDE DE L’IsLAM INDO- 
NESIEN. G. H. Bousquet. Illus. 125 pp. 
Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 
Frs 50. 1938. 314. 


+JUNGMUHAMMEDANISCHE POLEMIK IN BoRNEO 
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LA RELIGION MUSULMANE EN  Bernéate : 
EsQUuIsse D'HISTOIRE ET DE SOCIOLOGIE 
RELIGIEUsES. ‘Tome I: ETABLISSEMENT ET 
DEVELOPPEMENT De L’IsLAM EN Berséaie 
DU Vile AU xxe sikcte. A. Bel. 411 pp. 
Paris : Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner. 
Frs 75. 1938. 376. 

VERGESSENE MILLIONEN. Herausgegeben von 
Arno Lehmann. (Die Mission der Kirche.) 
64 S. Dresden und Leipzig: Ungelenk. 
M. 1.75. Subs. M. 1.50. 1938. 3177. 

A chapter on Islam to-day by Dr Gottfried 
Simon, followed by seven chapters by different 
writers on German missions to Muslims in the 
Near East, India, Africa and Netherlands Indies. 
Tue Qur’AN: Translated, with a critical re- 
arrangement of the Surahs, by Richard Bell, 
D.D. Vol. I, comprising Surahs xxv-cxIv. 
vii +(346 to 697) pp. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 128.6d. 1939. 378. 
+TuHe DeveLOPMENT OF THE Musitm Doctrine 
or SINS AND THEIR Forciveness. E. E. 
Elder. MW, 1939 (Apr.), 178-88. 379. 
tA Mopern RevINpDIcCATION oF Istam. H. 
Kraemer. MW, 1939 (Apr.), 141-50. 320. 
See also 262 (Egypt). 


Judaism 

Jupaism. I. Epstein, Ph.D., D.Lit. (Great 

Religions of the East.) 131 pp. London: 

Epworth Press. 2s.6d. 1939. 32I. 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue Doctrine oF MopERN JupaisM considered. 
A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. xii+169 pp. 
London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 1939. 322. 

An attempt to compare the doctrines of modern 
Judaism with those of Christians to-day, including 
some account of the derivation of Christian 
doctrines from Jewish. 

+Le CHRISTIANISME ET  L’ANTISEMITISME. 
Nicolas Berdiaeff. Christianisme Sociale 
(Lyon), 1939 (Avr.), 302-19. 323. 

See also 28z-3 (Jewish Problems). 


Other Religions 


History OF ZOROASTRIANISM. Maneckji N. 
Dhalla. 525 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 248. 1938. 324. 

A revised and enlarged edition of Zoroastrian 
Theology, first published in 1914. 


General 

+REVELATION. T.-C. Chao, Litt.D. IRM, 
1939 (July), 313-30. 325. 

THe Wor.p’s RELIcIONs: A short history. 
Charles S. Braden, Ph.D. 256 pp. Nash- 
ville : Cokesbury Press. $1.50. 1939. 326. 

A readable account, in non-technical language, 
of the salient features of the world’s great faiths, 
written objectively and leaving aside interpreta- 





G, Baier. EMM, 1939:(Marz), 87-95. 375. 





tion and comparison. Suffers from minor in- 
accuracies, possibly due to endeavours to compress, 
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VOLKSRELIGION UND WELTRELIGION. Gustav 
Mensching. 76 S. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
M. 1.80. 1938. 327. 

Curistr REICH UND DIE IRDISCHEN REICHE. 
Alfred de Quervain. 56 S. Basel: Rein- 
hardt. RM.o0.90. Frs 1.50. 1939. 328. 


The closing address at a pastors’ conference 
on the subject held in October 1938; together 
with four short addresses on biblical passages. 


One. GosPEL FOR MANKIND. Hugh Vernon 


White. (Study and Action Series, No. 3.) 
72 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
25 cents. 1939. 329. 


A course for young poeple on the spiritual 
necessity for a world outreach of Christianity. 

CHRISTLICHE VERKUNDIGUNG UND VORCHRIST- 
Licnes Erscut. Heinrich Frick. Abbil- 
dungen. + ie S. Stuttgart: Evang. Miss. 
Verlag. - 1.20. 1939. 330. 


+BuppuHIsM, IsLAM AND HINDUISM IN ENG- 
LAND. . Francis S. Gray. CR, 1939 
(Feb.), 78-83. 331. 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1937. 
Edited by Stephen Heald. 878 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 42s. 1939. 332. 

See review, p. 448. 

France Overseas: A Study of Modern Im- 
perialism. Herbert Ingram Priestley. xii+ 
463 PP. New York and London: Appleton- 

tury (for the American istorical 
Association). $5. 25s. 1939. 333. 
Surveys the growth of empire in a European 
power, with the development of its appreciation 
and solution of the responsibilities involved in 
overseas dominion and care of retarded peoples. 


Tue CHURCH FACES THE WoRLD: Studies in 


ABBREVIATION OF 





Sine Sater 
EMM =Evangeli: issionsmagazin 
EWR =East and West Review 
= ~<a Affairs 

PR  =Foreign icy Reports 
IRM =/International Review of Missions 
JCQ <=Japan Christian Quarterly 
MR = Missi i haft und Religionswissen- 

schaft 

MRW =Missi Review of the World 
MW #=Moslem World 











INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


preparation for the Madras Conference of 
the International Missionary Council. Edited 
by Samuel McCrea Cavert. ix+133 pp. 

ew York: Round Table Press. $1.50, 
1939. 334. 

‘Ten writers combine to point out the challenge 
to the Church of forces in the world to-day— 
social, economic, political, racial—and the way 
the Church should meet the challenge. 

t+Pusiic HEALTH IN BritisH TROPICAL ArRrica. 
H. C. Trowell, M.D., M.R.C.P. IRM, 
1939 (July), 407-14. 335. 

+THeE Worip FELLOwsHIP OF CHRISTIANS 
AND Wor-LpD Peace. K. S. Latourette, Ph.D. 
IRM, 1939 (July), 347-58. 336. 

+THe CHURCH AND THE INTERNATIONAL ORDRR. 
T. Z. Koo. NCCR, 1939 (Feb.), 65-76. 
337. 


+THeE New Narcotic Perit. Willard Price. 
Contemporary Review (London), 1939 (May), 
604-10. 338. 

See also 237-9, 241-2 (Japan) 5 
250-1 (China); 252-3 
256 (Burma-Chinese Frontier); 259-61 
(Near East); 265 (P. S. de Brazza); 267 
(Missions in Congo); 268 (E. Africa); 270 
(Bantu Problems) ; 274 (Japanese Canadians) ; 
275 (Negro in U.S.A.); 276-7 (Mexico); 
278 (Negro in Brazil); 28r-3 (Jewish 
Problems) ; 323 (Anti-Semitism). 


) 5 244-5, 247, 
ndian Education) ; 


XIV. New Missionary Magazine 
Op pie Horison: Kwartaalblad van die 

Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk in Suid- 

Afrika in verband med die Sending en 


verwante vraagstukke. Editor: G. B. A. 
Gerdener. Kaapstad: Die Administrasie, 
Bus 692. Annual Subs.: 5s. Vol. 1, No.1: 


Januarie 1939. 339. 
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ZMR_ =dZeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 


wissenschaft 
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TRENDS OF THOUGHT IN 
CONTEMPORARY HINDUISM 


By PAUL DAVID DEVANANDAN, Pu.D. 


PERHAPS there never has been in the history of Hindu 
India so revolutionary a change in the conditions of life 
and thought as this generation is witnessing. This is the cul- 
mination of a long process of the slow but perceptible influence 
of certain thought-patterns and life-ideals alien to our national 
heritage. They have now taken by storm the time-old fabric of 
Hindu society. Every aspect of our life is affected in an unpre- 
cedented way by the acceptance in practice of alien principles 
of conduct and life-outlook which are subversive of the basic 
assumptions of the religious theory on which Hindu India’s 
thought fabric is built. As a result, there is prevalent a new 
appraisal of religious values, manifest in the religious temper 
of India to-day, which seems to point away from the beaten 
tracks along which traditional Hinduism has so long moved. 
This is unusual for us in India. Because so far all advance 
in Hinduism has been made through the interpretation and 
re-interpretation of its own basic, fundamental assumptions. 
At no time in Hindu religious history has there been felt any 
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need for Hinduism to enunciate a system of thought radically 
diverging from the original propositions of Upanishadic 
orthodoxy. All systems of Hindu thought which have come 
down to us in the form of the classical dargands are entirely 
based on Upanishadic authority. And the various commentaries 
(bhadshyds) which were written from time to time by great 
teachers (dchdryds) like Sankar, in justification of these systems, 
invariably went back to the Upanishads for explanation and 
support. 

Since the beginning of this century, however, with the 
acceptance of certain thought-ideals and behaviour-patterns 
from the contemporary post-war world, a silent revolution has 
set in. A new Hindu ideology is in the making, with which it 
seems difficult to reconcile the orthodox postulates of Hindu 
religious theory. 

For one thing, there has never been in Indian thought that 
conscious world outlook which is so characteristic of much 
present-day Hindu life. Everywhere, even in the remotest 
villages of the country, people are conscious of the fact that 
what happens elsewhere in the world affects conditions in India 
as much as what happens in this country tells upon the life of 
the world. Hindu India is not only ambitious to keep abreast 
of things and march along with the totality of world life; it is 
anxious not to lag behind and prove a dead weight upon world 
progress. This new world consciousness and feeling of akinness 
with the entire race of man is a new phenomenon in our intel- 
lectual life. This preoccupation with present world history and 
its making is strange to and irreconcilable with that Hindu 
thought which has more or less held in contempt the actual 
and the historical over against the ideal and the timeless. 

The immediate effect of this ‘this-worldly’ consciousness is 
not felt only in our political life. It is creating the need for a 
new philosophical justification for the consequent social out- 
look of the Hindu intellectual. The feeling is growing that we 
are not only racially contiguous to the rest of humanity but 
that the basic interests of men in problems of economic justice, 
industrial readjustment, international finance, world peace and 
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the like are not only fundamental to but identical with mankind. 
And every solution arrived at elsewhere for these vexed problems 
of human relationships and personality-values is watched in 
India also with eager interest. It is apparent from the writings 
and speeches of the younger leaders of Hindu thought and action 
connected with the Indian National Congress that they are 
very much attracted by current social theories. Their apprecia- 
tion of socialism is genuine. The type of socialism that appeals 
to the Hindu mind is not the insipid variety which is satisfied 
with a few surface adjustments for the mitigation of superficial 
evils. It is a radical socialism which borders on Marxian com- 
munism aiming at a thorough reconstruction of world society, 
Hindu society included; a reconstruction from within outward, 
making for a wholesome and unqualified recognition of man as 
part of the group, on the one hand, and for the realization on 
the part of the group of its obligations to the individual, on the 
other. If it were not that there are sobering influences in the 
country represented by men of the type of M. K. Gandhi and 
C. Rajagopalachari, who are conservative because of their 
religious orthodoxy, there is no denying that the younger 
nationalist group, headed by Subhash Chandra Bose, would 
have swung to the extreme left, placing all the stress of the 
nationalist programme on the achievement of a socialist State. 

This recognition of social and human values, in view of all 
that has taken place in recent European history, is influencing 
India in two ways. One is the discovery of the value of man as 
man. As never before in Hindu history, the worth of the in- 
dividual human being—though he might possess only the intelli- 
gence and outlook ‘of a cow’ !—is gaining recognition. The other 
is the conscious realization of the obligations of the socially 
privileged to those who are handicapped by the wrongs of 
society, ancient and modern. Our conscience has been quickened 
in respect of those oppressed by caste tyranny and enslaved by 
economic exploitation. 

The consequence is a nation-wide awakening to the need for 


1 This was how Mr Gandhi described the Harijan in the course of an interview he 
gave a group of leading Indian Christians four years ago. 
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social service. All over the land fellowships have sprung up, 
based on the principle of corporate service to the under-privi- 
leged masses of the newly named Harijan (Children of God) 
community of the Hindu population, both in rural and urban 
areas. These social service projects are carried on by groups of 
men and women in centres which are called dsrams, ancient 
institutions of traditional orthodoxy revived to fill an altogether 
different need. The dsrama ideal returned to popularity in modern 
India mainly due to the efforts of the Ramakrishna Mission 
and the Arya Samaj in the early years of this century. Many 
asrams were then organized with a view to rendering social 
service on the lines of Christian missions in India and sometimes 
with a view also to counteracting the religious influence of these 
Christian service centres. To-day the many dsrams in Hindu 
India are inspired solely by the ardent desire to gather together 
groups of disciplined individuals prompted by the ideal of 
service of man to man, in order to build up the solidarity and 
self-respect of the nation. A new purposiveness and a co- 
operative search for a social ideal characterize these organized 
efforts of service for humanity. 

One starts, then, with a new-found enthusiasm for the value 
of man as man. This is a strange doctrine to Hinduism. Whether 
from the standpoint of its religious philosophy or its ethics, in 
Hindu religious theory the human individual as such has never 
been given recognition in his own right. The individual person- 
ality as such does not ultimately exist. One must struggle 
through this present mortal life as best one can. A man is what 
he is because of what he was in his previous birth. The idea of 
personality, as we now conceive it, is the outcome of the modern 
science of psychology, inspired largely by the Christian doctrines 
of God and man. 

The stupendous fact which conditions modern Hindu life 
is that the individual has come into his own. For ages in Hindu 
history the social fabric of caste has definitely decided the 
status of a man’s life and circumstances by the mere accident 
of birth, conditioned by the principle of karma. So that any 
man is born to be what he is because of what he has been; and 
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being what he is, he is bound by the fetters of accumulated 
karma to live so that his present life is a working out of all the 
antecedents of birth. No individual can therefore consider 
himself free—free to express himself as he would; free to avail 
himself of opportunities of self-development; free to function 
in the light of ideals such as would perfect a society of individuals 
co-operating together for a common good. Belief in the principle 
of karma prevents all that. 

And yet, in modern India a sudden desire for self-expression 
has completely overwhelmed over sixty millions of the Hindu 
community. For many centuries they had been condemned to 
a state of existence in which they were deprived of all possi- 
bilities of self-development by a social fabric which declared 
that they were what they were because of what they had been, 
and consequently, being what they were they should not seek 
to emancipate themselves. For all such attempts were bound to 
be futile. And to-day all thinking Hindus are agreed in taking 
active measures to free the outcastes, so long enslaved by religious 
orthodoxy, in order that an ideal state of society may be brought 
about. There are certain Hindu thinkers who try to show that 
the emancipation of the Harijan is reconcilable with the fabric 
of caste and with the principle of karma-transmigration which 
gives sanction to it. But the very fact that such an attempt is 
being made by orthodoxy indicates that from the standpoint of 
religious theory this revolutionary change in religious practice 
has to be justified. 

At any rate, the present tendency in Hindu religious practice 
is to accept life as meaningful—meaningful to man. If there 
was not this desire to make life significant for each individual 
constituting the life of the Indian nation, by putting before him 
ideals of social solidarity, national self-sufficiency and economic 
betterment, there would be no point in the incessant struggle 
that is being waged in this country. National awakening, with 
all its corporate efforts to resuscitate and reconstruct the life of 
the villager and the outcaste, and to build up a state of society 
worthy of recognition among the nations of the world, is 
obviously directed and certainly energized by a purpose. The 
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end is visualized in the minds of our national leaders as an ideal 
state of human society based on the principles of justice and 
respect for life. It is being preached everywhere that such an 
end is not only worth striving for at all costs but also that it is 
an end which is well within the reach of every man, even in 
this generation. That is why the national awakening in the 
country has led to organized effort based on a well-laid pro- 
gramme for the progressive realization of that perfect life. 

In current Hindu thought, life is conceived of in terms not 
only of a struggle but of a moral struggle, in which the purpose 
is to realize the good in opposition to the evil. Is this not behind 
the Gandhian satydgrahad which makes it perfectly clear that in 
India’s struggle for nationhood she should apply the principle 
of ahimsa? All violent methods are to be eschewed. As often as 
there have been sporadic outbursts of violence because immature 
minds are unable to comprehend the full significance of the 
programme of non-violence, the Mahatma has drawn attention 
to the need for closer self-examination and heart-searching as 
to whether even those who call themselves leaders of political 
thought and action in India have in their own lives realized the 
essential moral implications of the programme of satydgrahd. 

The tremendous implication in the Gandhian philosophy of 
non-violence, however, is not so much the fact that it eschews 
all those methods of brutal warfare and cruel aggression that 
have characterized the imperialistic march of the western world. 
It is rather the underlying moral principle that even in this life- 
and-death struggle of a nation, striving to overthrow the yoke 
of slavery unjustly enforced upon it for questionable ends and 
certainly by questionable methods, the war should be waged 
on a moral plane. In consequence a new meaning has been given 
to suffering. Not that suffering has not formerly been recognized 
as redemptive in Hindu religious thought. From time imme- 
morial it has been held in India that suffering is one way in 
which man can emancipate himself from the bonds of karma. 
Agonizing suffering, unflinchingly borne and unrelentingly in- 
flicted, was certainly an accepted means of salvation. But to 
the modern Hindu suffering, to be of redemptive value, has to 
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be vicarious. Through such suffering it is believed that the ills 
of society can be healed and a new world worthy of human 
respect evolved. The satyagrahist is ready to face any punish- 
ment because of this passion for righteousness. 

With the words Ahimsd and Satya? inscribed on their banners, 
militant groups of Hindu intellectuals, forming fellowships for 
organized service, are battling for the redress of social evils 
and national wrongs. Not all this army of enthusiasts for the 
remaking of man and the re-inforcement of his moral energies 
are fully awake to the ideological implications of the compre- 
hensive and radical social reconstruction they advocate and 
actually put into practice. These movements imply belief, to 
some extent, in the principle of human self-determinism. They 
also presuppose that this is a real world where there is conflict 
between good and evil. They hold to the hope that ultimately 
right must prevail over wrong, and that in the battle for righteous- 
ness moral weapons are to be used. These movements, again, 
are inspired by such a passion for social righteousness and such 
a firm conviction that right shall eventually prevail, that the 
underlying faith would seem to be in a purposeful scheme of 
life, which steadily makes for ultimate righteousness if only 
human strength can be harnessed to and augmented by the 
cosmic power making for righteousness. Not that such an ideology 
has been worked out. But it is in the making and will come to be, 
unless Hindu orthodoxy prevents its systematic expression, or 
‘free thought’ gains ascendancy in the mind of the Hindu 
intellectual and denies the need for any ideological justification 
for what works excellently in practice. At any rate, it is apparent 
that the ideological implications of the thought-trends in modern 
Hinduism are subversive of the fundamental postulates of 
Hindu religious theory, such as the belief in caste, karma- 
samsdra, maya and the Upanishadic Brahman. 

At no time has there been new recognition of the worth 
of the individual except on the basis of a new discovery of the 
meaning of God. In the same degree as man recognizes the 


1 These words are best translated as ‘respect for personality-values’ (not merely of 
life in the abstract) and ‘righteousness’ (not just ‘truth’). 
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purposiveness of individual life and relates human personality 
to a dynamic compulsion to fulfil its uttermost need for self- 
expression, to that same degree the idea of God is enlarged to 
include the distinctive values of personality. God is seen to 
have a purpose for the universe, so that the universe becomes 
meaningful in its turn. Meaningful, because the entire trend of 
history when read aright becomes the revelation of the purpose- 
ful working of the ways of God’s will for the universe, effected 
through the instrumentality of the collective and individual 
will of man. This idea is alien to Hindu thought. At all times 
the speculation of Hindu thinkers has striven to make it clear 
that life in the universe, because of its changes, presents a sense 
of baffling discontinuity and that therefore it cannot be related 
to Reality, which is of its very nature abiding, changeless, eternal. 
However we may conceive it, the main doctrine of Hinduism 
with regard to the nature of God is that the Ultimate Reality 
is essentially impersonal. As such it is absolute, apart from 
the world, untouched by the happenings of the universe, in 
quiescent, eternal rest. But the religious practice of the present 
times definitely posits a theism where God is conceived of as a 
personal Reality striving to fulfil His eternal purpose in this 
universe. The postulate, however, is neither framed nor 
recognized. 

Can this divergence last? Is it possible for religious practice 
to strike out on its own account and develop a system of practical 
mores regulating actual conduct without a corresponding religious 
theory to justify its course and vindicate its position on the 
plane of thought? It may be for some time. But in the long run 
the corresponding restatement of religious theory is inevitable. 
Or, the practice must recede. The evidence of religious history 
points to that possibility as inevitable, especially in a country 
such as India where the justification of religious thought has 
all along permeated every aspect of Hindu life. 

Thoughtful minds in Hindu India are not unaware of this 
impending necessity. In fact, this need was anticipated early 
in this century by Swami Vivekananda, and the main purpose 
of the group of Hindu intellectuals whom he gathered round 
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himself has been since then to work out such a restatement 
without jeopardizing the postulates of Upanishadic orthodoxy 
as developed by the later Vedanta in regard to the ultimate 
ekatvam (one-ness) of the parabrahman (ultimate principle), the 
final unity of the individual jivdtman (being) and the paramdtman 
(ultimate Being), and the consequent mdyd-relativity of this 
ndndtva (many-natured) world of change. 

To this line belongs Sir S. Radhakrishnan, who is attempting 
to construct such a restatement of Hindu fundamentals as to 
justify the modern Hindu view of life. He starts out with the 
assumption that there can be no programme of practical en- 
deavour for human good which cannot be justified by drawing 
out more fully the deep-set implications of the postulates of 
Upanishadic religious theory. But it is equally possible that the 
new content of meaning is being read into them rather than 
drawn out of them. A critical examination of Radhakrishnan’s 
interpretation of Hinduism leaves us with the impression that 
he is not so much restating and re-interpreting such postulates 
of Hindu essentials as the nature of the Brahman, the principle 
of karma-semsdra, the significance of the jivdtman, the mdyd- 
world of action and reaction, and the Hindu social fabric of 
caste-dharma, as only using these time-honoured religious terms 
associated so long with Hindu orthodoxy and packing them 
full of new religious values for which it would be difficult 
to find sanction in Hinduism itself. The neo-Hinduism of 
Radhakrishnan is Hinduism reborn—a new creation, not merely 
revived and reconstructed. And the fact that Radhakrishnan 
is labouring on the theological plane without any definite and 
direct reference to the almost cataclysmic change which has 
overwhelmed Hindu religious practice to-day indicates that his 
is an effort to follow up what has already happened in the last 
quarter of the past century and the first quarter of the present 
century. Still, his attempted restatement of theory to justify 
the practice of yesterday is significant, in that it is prophetic 
of a religious theory yet unborn to justify the practice of to-day. 

The ideological reconstruction of Hindu religious theory of 
to-morrow will be all the more revolutionary for yet another 
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reason. The influx of the new social ideals now dominating the 
Hindu view of life has been initiated in recent Indian history 
by men who began their public life with no genuine conviction 
of the validity of the faith of their fathers. They possessed very 
little real knowledge of orthodox Hindu religious ideals. What 
they have since acquired by way of appreciation and know- 
ledge of Hindu religious theory is obviously due to their contact 
with and personal admiration for Mahatma Gandhi and his 
religious convictions. And even Gandhiji, whose religious position 
is symbolic of the period of transition roughly indicated by the 
first quarter of this present century, would himself admit that 
his own knowledge of Hindu religious theory is not based on 
specialized scholarship. It has grown with the long travail of 
his experiment with truth. He has reconstructed for himself a 
system of Hindu religious theory out of sections of the Gita 
and other Vaishnavite religious literature, demanded by the 
growing needs of the busy years of a life crowded with tense 
situations forcing him to strike out a practical programme of 
life. I say this with all respect to him. Gandhi is no qualified 
exponent of Hindu religious theory. And when I say this I am 
bearing in mind the names of other modern reformers of 
Hinduism in the past century. That long line begins with the 
illustrious names of Raja Sir Ram Mohun Roy, Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Keshab Chandra Sen, Dayanand Saraswati and Swami 
Vivekananda. They were men who spent practically the whole 
of their lives in acquainting themselves with all the Scriptures 
of Hindu orthodoxy, having acquired the necessary linguistic 
apparatus through the laborious process of painful study. They 
were men who might be said to have taken religion as a pro- 
fession. Had they been members of the Christian Church they 
would probably have been accepted as theologians with a stand- 
ing equal to that of a Martin Luther, a John Wesley or a Karl 
Barth. 

It is characteristic of the reform movement within Hinduism 
to-day that it is being inspired by what we might call ‘lay’ 
leadership. And lay leadership is not always directed in its 
reform projects by an anxiety to conform with or to express 
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violent dissent from the fundamentals of the creed as such. 
The layman is only anxious to effect the necessary changes in 
religious mores. He is satisfied when such changes in religious 
practice have become generally accepted by the group. He is 
eminently pragmatic. Progress, according to the layman, is on 
the plane of action in the application of religious truth to the 
current conditions of every-day life, and in the actual pursuit 
of the religious life towards a recognized end. He is primarily 
concerned with methods rather than with principles, with 
practice rather than with underlying theory. So it has generally 
happened in history that when a practical programme for the 
religiously inclined has been worked out by the lay leaders of 
a particular religion, it has been with little reference to the 
theory postulated by the religion. But the time may come 
sooner or later when the divergence between practice and 
theory becomes so alarming that one of the two has to be 
modified to conform with the other. For it is not possible to act 
while believing the contrary; nor is it possible to believe while 
doing the opposite to what is believed. 

The ‘professional’ religious reformers of the last century in 
India sought first to effect the necessary changes in Hindu 
religious ideology in order that the Hindu life-attitude and 
behaviour-patterns might be correspondingly changed. The 
founders of the Samajs of the previous century actually put 
down on paper, after much serious discussion, elaborate creeds 
which were to be the working bases of their faiths. Raja Sir 
Ram Mohan Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen, for instance, pre- 
pared a brief summary of the credal beliefs of the Adhi and the 
Sadharana Samaj respectively. The Prarthana Samaj and the 
Arya Samaj which also came into being about the same time 
embodied their beliefs in a specific creed, in their anxiety to 
make it clear just where they differed from current orthodoxy. 

In this century also, if religious progress in Hindu India had 
been along the same lines as in the nineteenth century it would 
have been in the realm of thought and ideas as well as in practice. 
A new ideology would have been created, embodied in new 
creeds and expressed possibly in many Samajs. But in the present 
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generation what has happened is that advance has been made 
mainly along lines of practical conduct. Swami Vivekananda 
was partly responsible for this. He wanted to prove that a new 
ideological reconstruction of Hinduism was not needed to 
justify the tremendously far-reaching social changes which he 
perceived overtaking India like an avalanche. On the other 
hand, he himself believed and taught that Hindu religious 
theory was expansive enough to allow for and even justify all 
these modern social trends and reforms. He realized that creed- 
making led to critical analysis of the religious values for which 
the postulates of Hindu orthodoxy stood. He discouraged intro- 
spection, in the sense of close self-scrutiny of the fundamentals. 
He encouraged an activism that need not bother itself about the 
creed, for the creed can be extended to envelop everything. 

To the modern man the creed matters little, if at all. In a 
recent book one of them states the position thus: 


The problem may be briefly stated as follows: How can the Hindus be 
made vigorous, active and healthy members, instead of being the invalids, as 
they are now, of the human family? What national risorgimento can convert 
the helpless millions, whose contribution to human welfare is nil to-day and 
who keep alive on the intellectual charity of others, into partners in the world 
civilization? It is obvious that, constituted as the Hindus are, they are in no 
position to participate effectively in the shaping of human destiny. Before the 
Hindus can take their place with the civilized peoples it is necessary that they 
should bring their society in line with modern ideas and purge themselves of 


the numerous weaknesses which render them ineffective in every aspect of 
life.* 


The question is, then, whether it will be possible for 
Hinduism out of itself unaided to produce from its founts of 
religious theory an articulate, reasoned system, an adequate 
creed of belief, which will provide the needed intellectual 
justification and spiritual drive for this new Hindu way of life. 

There are three possibilities. First, the Hindu intellectual 
may decide to deny the need for any religious theory at all. He 
may argue that all the values which these modern movements 
demand are human values; there need be no superhuman value 


1K. M. Pannikar, Hinduism and the Modern World, 1938. 
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to which they have to be related in religious terms of de- 
pendency; moreover, the religious history of India seems to 
have demonstrated that religious values are of doubtful con- 
sequence and, indeed, have proved to be effective hindrances to 
social progress and the preservation of human values. There- 
fore, why any religion at all, Hinduism included? Such indeed 
is the belief of not a few Hindu intellectuals to-day. It is not 
altogether true that the current secularism of the more sophisti- 
cated modern Hindu is the direct outcome of his contact with 
the tendency towards secularism and the open defiance of 
religious authority characteristic of modern Europe. To some 
extent it is indigenous. 

The second possibility is that the Hindu intellectual may 
argue, without actually denying religious values, that one may 
outwardly conform to them and inwardly be indifferent; so that 
it does not matter what be the creed. In fact, there is no need 
for'a creed at all. Let him that believes, believe; and believe 
what he likes. Only let us stand together in our fight for social 
righteousness. The modern Hindu, as in the case of Jawaharlal . 
Nehru, is thus willing to accommodate himself to the ‘peasant 
mind’ which may feel the need for belief in Ramrajya and 
superhuman resources to carry out the programme of the 
social Utopia. To the modern man, the need to act is more 
pressing than any barren speculation about doctrinal support 
for such practical reforms. Temples are being thrown open by 
social pressure and deliberate legislation, not by establishing 
the right of the Harijan to enter them on the sanction of the 
Hindu Scripture. So with untouchability. And if prohibition 
has been a success in Salem, it is most certainly not because 
the Hindu dharma (religious sanction) has been enlisted in the 
service of prohibition propaganda. In fact, the caste of toddy- 
tappers, who should discharge their caste-dharma, who should 
really do their ‘duty’ without any reference to the consequence 
of the ‘fruit’ of their karma (action) if the nishkdma karma ideal 
is to be upheld, are all being taught to enter other trades less 
harmful in their consequences to social welfare and national 
honour. These are a few of the many new practices for which 
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it would be hard to find religious sanction from orthodox 
religious theory. 

The third possibility is that the Hindu intellectual may set 
about the restatement of an adequate religious theory. In 
Radhakrishnan’s words, it would be a ‘dynamic rejuvenation.’ 
The original postulates of Hindu Upanishadic orthodoxy are 
indeed retained, but to serve an altogether different purpose, 
as containers rather than generators. The ancient Hindu religious 
terms are there, but they are given an altogether new meaning. 
The tendency now is to be didactic rather than critical; accom- 
modative rather than defensive. New wine is being poured into 
the old bottles of accepted religious terminology. Meanwhile, 
the changes in the mores keep advancing fast. When all these 
present changes in life outlook and social attitude have come 
to be accepted and established, as they will inevitably be, then 
will come the time for an articulate system of thought and the 
consequent need for the definition of those terms taken over 
from Upanishadic theory. Will these terms like karma, mayd 
and the like survive in the new religious atmosphere? Will the 
bottles hold? Or will new bottles be commissioned into service 
to contain the new wine, the old labels alone being retained? 

In any case, it is apparent that in a real sense the days of 
Hindu orthodoxy, as we have known it so long, are numbered. 
The present is a time of renaissance, a rebirth, the coming into 
being of a new creation. The challenge this situation presents 
to the Christian evangelist cannot be overstated. If we believe 
that all new creation is in Christ, the ‘dynamic rejuvenation’ of 
Hinduism, now in the process, is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the impact of the eternal life of the living Christ trans- 
forming Hinduism from within outwards, setting us free and 
enlightening our minds to true values. The task of evangelism 
in India is assuming the tremendous proportions of Christianiz- 
ing an entire religious system, and not alone in individual 
conversions, important as they too are. The Christian’s task, 
then, in India to-day is to throw himself heart and soul into the 
programme of the reconstruction of religious practice, aligning 
himself with the Hindu modern man in the task of changing 
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the Hindu way of life, of such a thorough transformation of 
Hindu society that when the time comes for Hindu India to 
furnish a credal basis, the Hindu view of life shall have been 
reborn in Christ. The time is also come when we shall have 
boldly to indicate the inadequacy of Upanishadic orthodoxy to 
furnish the living inspiration and the theological theory which 
modern India must needs possess if she is to succeed in her 
attempts to remodel Hindu life and society. The bigger task is 
to show that nothing less than the complete transformation of 
religious theory is the logical conclusion towards which the 
entire process of the changes now prevalent in Hindu religious 
practice is leading. Ours is the solemn responsibility of so 
co-operating with the Hindu in working out that theological 
theory he will need to-morrow, which to-day he is either too 
reluctant or too preoccupied to undertake, being engrossed in 
the more urgent business of recasting his life-ideals and social 
institutions into other moulds, that we shall in faith be following 
the Holy Spirit into the very heart of Hindu India. 
PauL Davip DEVANANDAN 





THE VITALITY OF THE YOUNGER 
CHURCHES: 


A QUESTION AND A POSSIBLE ANSWER 


By K. S. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


AF the younger Churches lacking in vitality? Have they 

enough vigour to propagate themselves, or, if they are 
to live, must they continue indefinitely to depend upon a con- 
tinuous influx of energy from the older Churches of the Occident? 
If the latter should be the answer, the outlook for Christianity 
in most of Asia, Africa and the Islands of the Pacific is very 
grave. The younger Churches would in that event be simply 
one phase of the imperialistic expansion of the Occident. They 
would be dependent upon the flow of money and personnel 
from the older Churches and would, if that flow were to stop, 
presumably dwindle and eventually perish. Christianity, at least 
in those forms in which it has been propagated in the past four 
and a half centuries, would then prove to be a regional, not a 
universal, faith, at home only in the Occident. Obviously in that 
case its existence among non-occidental peoples could be main- 
tained only by artificial respiration applied from the Occident 
and, since the period of European political and economic 
domination seems temporary and already in some areas drawing 
towards its close, Christianity outside the Occident would be 
condemned to a certain, although possibly a lingering, death. 
Christianity, at least as we have known it, like some other faiths 
claiming universality, would thereby be demonstrated to be in 
reality only local, largely the outgrowth of a particular culture 
and confined to the areas and the peoples dominated by that 
culture. Moreover, it would, as that culture perished, also 
disappear. It would therefore be obvious that, whatever the 
purpose of Jesus or of God through Jesus, Christianity has in 
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fact become identified with the cultural stream which has pro- 
ceeded from Judea, Greece and Rome, and that it cannot hope 
to endure outside that stream. 

In support of this sombre thesis and this gloomy prognosis 
several sobering facts can be adduced. 

First of all, in the past four and a half centuries and, indeed, 
since the collapse of the Nestorian and Monophysite Churches in 
central and eastern Asia in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the spread of Christianity to new peoples has been almost 
entirely through Occidentals. In it non-occidental peoples have 
had only an ancillary share. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Christianity spread primarily through the Roman Catholic 
nations of southern and western Europe. The Spaniards, the 
Portuguese and to a less extent the Italians, the French and here 
and there some from Germany and the Low Countries were 
chiefly responsible. Protestant missions to non-Christians began 
in the sixteenth century and increased in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but were almost exclusively by those of 
Teutonic stock—the English, the Dutch, the Scandinavians 
and the Germans. The Russian Orthodox Church had missions, 
but these too were from Europe. Moreover, as though Chris- 
tianity were losing its vigour as it moved eastward, the Russian 
missions, much more than those from western Europe, were the 
product of State initiative and were for political purposes. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the missionary 
movement has been primarily from the peoples of western 
Europe or of western European descent. Roman Catholics and 
Protestants from Great Britain, Scandinavia, Germany, Austria, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal; 
Protestants and to a less extent Roman Catholics from those of 
western European stock in the Americas, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa have been overwhelmingly preponderant in it. 
Since the close of the fifteenth century the spread of Christianity 
has been intimately associated with the expansion of Europe. 

Moreover, even before the fifteenth century the propagation 
of Christianity was almost entirely by those who were in the 
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cultural tradition of the Mediterranean Basin. ‘The Nestorians, 
the Monophysites and the Greek Orthodox, who were so wide- 
spread in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley and in central, southern 
and eastern Asia, owed their faith and their forms of Christianity 
to contacts with the Mediterranean Basin. While peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean have been termed Orientals, in reality 
they have been so profoundly influenced by the same Greco- 
Roman heritage which underlies the culture of western Europe 
that they should be included in the same category as Occidentals. 
Even the Nestorians, the most nearly independent of that 
cultural stream, were indebted for their distinctive doctrines 
to one who had been nourished in Greek Christianity and had 
been cast out as a heretic by the State Church of the Roman 
Empire. The Syrian Church in India, the easternmost of the 
existing older Christian communities, which has had a con- 
tinuous existence from the early Christian centuries, was 
ecclesiastically subordinate first to the Nestorian Church in 
Mesopotamia and then to the Jacobite Church in Antioch. 
Since the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Churches 
planted among non-occidental peoples by the missionary move- 
ment from the Occident have taken almost no initiative in 
propagating their faith among other peoples. Before the fifteenth 
century the Nestorians and Jacobites had strong Churches among 
non-occidental folk, which proved active in spreading the faith 
on new geographic frontiers, but even these had their head- 
quarters on the eastern fringes of the Mediterranean world. 
Since the time when the great invasions of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries reduced these Churches to 
mere shadows of their former selves, almost no non-occidental 
Christians have shown enough enterprise or have been suffi- 
ciently gripped by the faith to take the Christian message to 
other peoples. To be sure, many of these Christians have been 
active in spreading their faith among non-Christians among 
their own peoples. Chinese have carried the faith to Chinese, 
Koreans to Koreans, Japanese to Japanese, Polynesians to 
Polynesians, Indians to Indians and Negroes to Negroes. Here 
and there, moreover, have been a few attempts to propagate the 
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Christian Gospel among peoples of alien stock. The Koreans 
have had a mission in China, the Japanese have done a little 
work among Koreans and among the Micronesians in the 
Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific, and we have heard of 
at least one missionary from Uganda to the racially unrelated 
pygmies. However, these are the exception. The thousands of 
Indian Christians in the Americas have made no attempt to 
carry the Gospel to Asia. The millions of Negro Christians in 
the Americas and in Africa have had a few missions to Negroes 
in territories not adjacent to their own homes, but have never 
undertaken a resident mission to Asia or to the Pacific Islands. 
For more than three centuries the majority of the Filipinos 
have been professedly Christian, but they have never made an 
effort to carry their faith to China, to Indo-China, to Japan, or 
to the other islands of the Pacific. For at least fifteen hundred 
years Christianity has been continuously represented in India 
by Indian Christian communities, and in the past century the 
number of Christians in India has swelled to the millions. Yet 
Indian Christians have not attempted missions to central, 
eastern or south-eastern Asia as did their Buddhist fellow- 
countrymen centuries before. The Netherlands Indies have had 
Christian communities for three centuries, yet none of these has 
essayed missions outside the area politically controlled by the 
Dutch. Nor have the Chinese Christians endeavoured to transmit 
their Christian faith to others than Chinese and the non-Chinese 
inhabitants of China. 

In the second place, it must be said that only among occidental 
peoples has Christianity evinced enough vigour to give rise to 
new, creative movements. To be sure, divisions of indigenous 
origin have appeared in non-occidental churches. The Negro 
churches in South Africa and some of the Protestant groups in 
the Netherlands Indies are notorious for their scores of schisms. 
These, however, are clearly due to selfishness on the part of their 
leaders and are not an indication of warm religious life. Among 
Roman Catholics of non-occidental stock practically no new 
orders or congregations have been formed except through the 
initiative of Occidentals. Among non-occidental Protestants no 
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major new denominations, no movements akin to the Young 
Men’s or Young Women’s Christian Associations or to the 
Sunday schools, and not even respectable and widely influential 
heresies have arisen. Within Roman Catholicism in the Occident 
new life usually gives rise to new orders or congregations, and 
in Protestantism vigorous, fresh religious experience has found 
expression in the birth of new denominations or new movements 
and organizations. The multitudinous heresies of the first three 
centuries were evidence that the Christian impulse had really 
stirred the Greco-Roman world to creative activity. Again and 
again in Europe in the Middle Ages new orders or reforms in 
existing monastic orders and popular movements branded by 
the official Church as heresies bore witness to the manner in 
which Christianity had gripped and stirred the western European 
soul. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the rising tides 
of life in the Christianity of western Europe broke out in the 
many varieties of Protestantism and in new orders and congre- 
gations in the Roman Catholic Church. In eastern Europe 
Christianity caused Russians to create several new types of the 
faith—although these were not so numerous as those in western 
Europe. In the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
Christianity has given rise to more new movements among 
peoples of occidental stock than in any previous period of corre- 
sponding length. Yet thus far Christianity seems not to have 
produced enough effect among non-occidental peoples to lead 
them to create, apart from occidental assistance, a major new 
form of Christianity or a major new organization. For the most 
part non-Occidentals have assented to or have reproduced 
what has been given them from the Occident. With increasing 
frequency they have been restive under the leadership of occi- 
dental Christians but none of them has created anything religi- 
ously that has had wide vogue which could be said to be distinctly 
non-occidental. 

In the light of these facts, in themselves incontestable, the 
outlook for Christianity would seem to be rather grim. Chris- 
tianity would appear to be inseparably associated with western 
civilization and at present millions of Occidentals are openly 
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rejecting it. It seems threatened in its own home, and outside 
this home it appears never to have become thoroughly rooted 
and acclimatized. 

Fortunately for Christianity, and for mankind, this is only 
one side of the picture. Other facts, also incontestable, reveal 
the situation as being less serious and the outlook far brighter 
than this partial view would indicate. 

First it must be noted that, judged by past experience, the 
four and a half centuries of modern missions, and particularly 
the century and a half which we are accustomed to regard as the 
era in which Protestants have been really active in spreading the 
faith among non-Christians, are not sufficiently long to have 
produced the results which we are demanding as evidence of 
vitality. In the first five centuries of the Christian era the faith 
which had its origin in Jesus scarcely spread outside the Roman 
Empire. When, as in Armenia, Ireland, Mesopotamia, Southern 
Arabia and Ethiopia, it did so, it was through intimate contacts 
with the peoples of the Roman Empire. Not until after a.D. 500 
were Christian communities of any size established through the 
missionary enterprise of peoples who were not of that Greco- 
Roman world. Moreover, when, not long after a.D. 500, Chris- 
tianity began to gain wide currency among peoples who were 
not in the Roman Empire or on what had once been the fringes 
of that Empire, it was about four centuries before it stirred many 
of them to undertake missions among those who were not 
closely related to them in blood. Christianity spread from 
Teutonic people to Teutonic people—from Goth to Goth, from 
Anglo-Saxons to their Germanic kinsmen on the Continent, 
from Frank to Saxon, and from Anglo-Saxons, Franks and 
Saxons to Scandinavians—but with one exception, that of the 
Irish missions on the Continent and among the Anglo-Saxons 
in Britain, for centuries there was very little effort of northern 
European Christians to carry their faith to those of radically 
different racial stocks. Not until in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
when missionaries of Germanic blood began to seek the con- 
version of the Avars and the Slavs, did Christianity stir those of 
Teutonic stock to propagate the faith that had been theirs for 
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centuries among tribes not related to them. Even then these 
tribes were territorially contiguous and the efforts to spread 
the Gospel among them were closely related to German or 
Scandinavian political and economic imperialism. 

In the second place it must be said that among the peoples of 
north-western Europe, who latterly have taken so much of the 
lead in propagating Christianity, many centuries elapsed between 
their conversion and the beginnings of indigenous new religious 
movements. Their conversion began in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, but not until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, or 
after about eight hundred years, did religious movements emerge 
out of the Christianity of the region which were clearly an original 
product of that Christianity. To be sure, before them numerous 
new types of monasticism had appeared, but monasticism was 
an importation. The Irish monasteries were simply local adapta- 
tions, and such movements as those associated with the names 
of Cluny, Cistercian and Camuldensian were merely efforts to 
create a stricter adherence to the monastic ideal. Not until groups 
like the Poor Men of Lyons and the Franciscans do we have 
Christian movements in the West of really new types, and not 
before the Protestant Reformation did northern Europeans 
on a large scale give original expression to the faith which had 
come to them from the South between five hundred and a 
thousand years before. Judged by that precedent, sufficient time 
has not yet elapsed for Christianity to stir non-European peoples 
among whom it has come in the past century and a half, or even 
the past four centuries, to new and original expressions which 
arise from the fact that the Christian impulse has become the 
property of the soul of a people. 

In the third place we must recall the fact that Christianity 
has spread from the Occident in connexion with the commercial 
and political expansion of European peoples, and that in the 
past four centuries, except for the activities of the Japanese 
during the present century, non-occidental peoples among whom 
Christians are found have had little expansion of that type. 

In the fourth place we must remember that in the past four 
centuries not only have non-occidental peoples not engaged in 
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the propagation of Christianity outside their own borders, but 
also, except for Japan, they have done little to spread their own 
cultures among other peoples, and in Japan the Christian forces 
are too young and too weak numerically to accompany that 
inculcation of Japanese culture by more than inconspicuous 
efforts to spread Christianity. Even then it is important to note 
as a possible indication of what might happen were they more 
numerous that Japanese Christians have attempted to reach 
with their faith those regions touched by the political and 
cultural activities of their compatriots. 

As a fifth fact we do well to remember that in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries most of the Christian 
communities which came into being as the result of missions 
among non-occidental peoples were kept in permanent tutelage 
to European ecclesiastics. The millions of Indians in the Americas 
and the other millions of Filipinos who were brought to adher- 
ence to the Christian faith were always shepherded by bishops 
of European stock and relatively few of them were admitted 
even to the ranks of the lower clergy. Most of such Protestant 
churches as existed among non-Europeans were controlled by 
European clergy. ‘This ecclesiastical domination was paralleled 
by political domination by those of European blood. In such 
circumstances it was not to be expected that non-European 
Christians would display much initiative either in taking to 
distant peoples the faith which they had passively received from 
the hands of Europeans or in seeking to bring new movements 
into being. 

The sixth fact of which we must remind ourselves is that 
for the most part this tutelage of non-European Christians by 
those of European stock has continued into the twentieth century. 
Indeed, only in the past twenty-five years has it begun to give 
many indications of passing. 

In the same breath we must hasten to say, in the seventh 
place, that while in many areas this tutelage persists, it is now 
disappearing. In the present century, and especially in the past 
two decades, for the first time since the débdcle which overtook 
the Nestorian and Monophysite communities in the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuries, non-Occidentals are extensively taking 
their places as leaders of younger Christian communities inde- 
pendent of control by Occidentals. The process has only begun. 
In no country is it entirely completed; in some it has not com- 
menced. Yet it is under way. In Roman Catholic circles, bishops 
of non-occidental blood are multiplying, although, like their 
fellow-bishops of occidental races, they are controlled by Rome. 
In Protestant circles complete independence is being achieved. 
It is a commonplace that restiveness under the white man’s 
political and economic imperialism is accompanied by the 
attainment of freedom from his ecclesiastical benevolent 
paternalism. It may well be that this will be followed by greater 
activity in developing non-occidental forms of Christianity 
and in taking that Christianity to other peoples. 

The eighth qualifying set of facts is that non-occidental 
Christians are displaying increasing resolution and resourceful- 
ness in winning their fellow-countrymen to the Christian faith. 
This has been marked in Japan in the nation-wide movement for 
evangelism which has grown out of the work of Kagawa. We 
have seen similar movements in which non-Occidentals have 
had a large part in China and India. In Africa the Prophet 
Harris is only the most prominent example of the spread of Chris- 
tianity by purely Negro agencies and from purely Negro initia- 
tive. From these indigenous evangelistic movements it will, 
presumably, be merely a step to indigenous expressions of Chris- 
tianity and, later, to attempts to propagate this non-occidental 
Christianity among other peoples. 

Already moreover (and this is the ninth group of facts), 
Christianity is beginning to reflect the local environment of the 
cultures to which it has been transmitted. In India it has long 
been entered by caste groups as groups. In China many of the 
educated Christians, in conformity with the Confucian tradition 
that religion must prove its worth by the salvation of society, are 
regarding their faith as a means for extricating their nation 
from the weakness and chaos which has been hers in the present 
century. In Japan Christians are endeavouring to work out 
processes by which their faith shall be, so far as may be con- 
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sistent with its genius, in accord with the intense patriotism 
and loyalty to the Emperor which is so prominent in the Japanese 
tradition. 

A tenth and last fact is the high quality of leadership which 
is developing among the non-occidental Churches, at least 
among those of the Protestant tradition. One of the most signi- 
ficant features of the Madras meeting of the International 
Missionary Council was the part played by non-Occidentals. 
They were mostly in the younger age-groups, evidence that we 
may expect their numbers to increase. They were not just the 
few outstanding leaders of their Churches, but a selection from 
that leadership. Three or four times as many of equal devotion 
and ability could have been obtained had funds and the necessary 
limits of the size of the meeting permitted. These leaders were, 
on the average, quite the equal in native ability and training of 
the delegates from occidental peoples. They took their full part 
in the discussions and in the formulation of policies. This was 
not because of the courteous desire of Occidentals to encourage 
them to speak, but from their own initiative and because their 
ideas in their own right commanded respect. 

What is the conclusion of the matter? What answer do the 
facts warrant us in giving to the questions with which we began 
this paper? Clearly this: while until well along in the present 
century non-occidental Christian communities have been reflec- 
tions of occidental Christianity and have given little indication 
of being able to stand on their own feet, to formulate significant 
interpretations of their faith and to be independent centres 
for the propagation of the Christian Gospel, there are reasons, 
by no means inherent in Christianity, why this has been so, 
and at the present time there are indications that the situation is 
changing. The younger Churches are increasingly giving evidence 
of vitality and of taking their place on a basis of full spiritual 
equality with the Churches of the Occident. In our day Chris- 
tianity is at last being demonstrated not to be purely occidental 
but to be universal. What Christians have from the beginning 
declared to be true is now being clearly proved to be so. In 
Christ, we are seeing, is neither Occidental nor non-Occidental. 
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He is the power of salvation to every man who believes, historic- 
ally to the Jew and the Occidental first, but also to the non- 
Occidental. 

For years to come, because of their small size and the pro- 
digious task which they confront, the younger Churches will 
continue to need assistance from the older Churches of the 
Occident in the form of missionaries. Increasingly and rapidly, 
however, the non-occidental Churches are entering on the basis 
of full equality into the world-wide Christian fellowship. Chris- 
tianity is becoming in achievement, as it has long been in principle, 
universal. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 














LOOKING FORWARD FROM 
TAMBARAM 


By WILLIAM PATON, D.D. 


MUCH of the time of those who were delegates to the 

Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary 
Council has been spent, since those crowded days were ended, 
in trying to convey by speech and writing what happened 
there. In letters and magazines, newspapers and reports of all 
kinds there is contained the vivid suggestion of an overmastering 
experience, difficult to put into articulate form and yet, as time 
passed, becoming clearer and sharper. There is no doubt at 
all, in the minds of those who have had the opportunity of 
following at all carefully what has been going on, that a spiritual 
event took place at Tambaram. Alike from the older Christian 
world and the newer, from the Far East and from Europe, 
from Latin as from Northern America, from the Near East and 
from Africa come evidences of a vision of the Church Universal, 
which was yet not rendered useless—an ignis fatuus—by a total 
sundering from the Churches that are, but was throughout 
illuminative, in both judgment and hope, of the actual church 
life that is being lived to-day around the world. 

I call this a spiritual event, because it is something wholly 
different from a mere happy experience of fellowship together. 
(‘A good time was had by all.’) It was a sense of the purpose of 
God, not only of the aspirations or the gratitude of man; the 
profound knowledge of a tragic world, never far from the surface 
of the meeting, was kept from being a source of enervating 
pessimism by the knowledge, still more profound, that God was 
at work, and that in His infinite mercy and beyond all our 
deservings He was using the Church that He had created as the 
instrument, herald and witness of the Kingdom. It is encouraging 


indeed, but only moderately so, to know that you belong to a 
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bigger movement than you had realized; if that is all, the ‘vision 
of a world-wide Church’ may be a new source of idolatry. It is 
a very different thing to realize with a new and piercing clarity 
that God has raised up witnesses to His merciful power among 
all races and peoples, and that you, being the kind of man that 
you are and no better, have been called into this fellowship and 
witness. Similarly, in the great meetings which were held in 
both America and Britain by groups of the Tambaram delegates, 
chosen from different lands, the immense response in the 
audiences was due, so it seemed to some observers, not to the 
interest and piquancy of so varied a platform, nor only to the 
record of a valuable common experience lived through at Tam- 
baram, but to the sense of a world-wide Church at work, and 
of God working in it, judging, forgiving, redeeming, re-creating. 

But the period of report and reminiscence is well-nigh over. 
Interest in what was said and done at Tambaram has been 
gratifyingly widespread, but it will not and ought not to continue. 
The question which is now asked of those who were there, and 
of the bodies which sent them and have now received the 
reports and are digesting them, is not of the past but of the 
future. The more enthusiastically the delegates have talked, the 
more is expected of them. What happens now? What is to be 
the practical result of the Tambaram meeting? 

There is only one place where the answer to this question 
can be begun. The ‘follow-up of Tambaram,’ if it is to be of 
any truly Christian significance, must be an effort to obey the 
insights which God vouchsafed to us. It would be too much 
to expect that the whole body of the Report (The World Mission 
of the Church) should fall within this category. Quite certainly 
there are all sorts of human self-will and ambition mixed up 
with it. What we have to do is to try, by study and prayer—and 
also, it may be, by experiment—to become sure of the lines 
along which God is leading us, and then to pursue those lines, 
no matter how difficult and unpromising they may be. Indeed, 
it may be assumed in advance that any ‘follow-up of Tambaram’ 
which is going to cause any sleepless nights to the Devil is going 
to be difficult, probably unpopular and attended by much 
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disappointment and disillusion. It may not be so, but there is 
not much in Christian history that warrants any easier conclusion. 

For the present writer by far the most urgent and difficult 
call that came from the meeting is that which is also in some ways 
the most trite and obvious: the call to closer co-operation. Not 
much of an oriflamme in that, it will be said dejectedly by those 
who look for a really new and attractive slogan. But let us look 
at it. 

The demand comes out in almost every one of the sectional 
reports, both in those where it obviously had to be expressed, 
as in Section xvi, ‘Co-operation and Unity,’ and in those where 
it was much less obvious. It is strongly expressed in all that is 
said of evangelism, in the sections on the training of the ministry, 
in those dealing with the wider environment of the Church in 
State and economic life, in the passages on worship and the 
home, in what is said about Christian literature—indeed, it is 
shown almost everywhere. Now this might just be common 
form. A meeting of people from all over the world, belonging to 
many Churches, is sure to talk that language. True, and it may 
be found as time goes on that in some of the Findings there is 
no more than a convenient fashion of speech. But plainly there 
is far more in it than that. One is conscious that God spoke to 
the consciences and minds of men and women and told them that 
in the presence of the task to which He was calling them they 
had to serve Him together and to confess their sin in not having 
done so before; that they saw there were things needing to be 
done which could only be done together; that therefore there 
was an urgency and gravity about the call to closer co-operation 
that demands the most serious attention. 

We will consider, first, the need for closer co-operation in 
that great work to which so much of the labour of the meeting 
was directed, the work of Evangelism. Here are some of the 
words of the report: 


We appeal for a new venture in co-operation and united planning in 
evangelism, whereby the various missions and Churches at work in any area 
assume joint responsibility by combining their resources in men and money 
in order to meet effectively the evangelistic needs of great cities and of extensive 
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rural areas, and the urgent opportunities arising where there are sudden 
accessions to the Christian Church, as in Africa and India. 

[Recommended] That henceforth Churches and missions view their total 
evangelistic task as a joint responsibility of all and expend a far larger proportion 
of their evangelistic effort in interdenominational co-operation. In recent 
years large gains have been made through the lessening of wasteful overlapping 
and competition. For the consolidation and maximum extension of those 
gains it is necessary that the combined resources of the Churches be used to 
bring men to Christ, without regard to considerations of relative denomina- 
tional advantage. 

That united efforts be made in all areas to present the evangel of Christ to 
special classes and groups, as, for example, to rural populations, to organized 
labour, to students, to professional men and women and to racial, linguistic 
and social groups. For this purpose personnel, and all resources of under- 
standing and influence developed within any denomination, racial group or 
geographical area, should be made available for the widest possible use by all.* 

That National Christian Councils be urged to initiate co-operative planning 
for the whole Christian enterprise in their respective fields, and that mission 
boards and Churches on the field should consult with the National Christian 
Councils in such matters.* 


Either this means a great deal or it ought never to have been 
said. But to act upon such proposals means nothing less than a 
revolution. Increased co-operation between different denomina- 
tions has everywhere brought about a wider understanding of 
the actual situations which face the Christian Church, but the 
mechanism of organization by which the work is done remains 
almost entirely denominational, as it has always been. To say 
this is not to criticize, merely to record the fact, rooted as it is 
in the past. But it is of little use to desire a larger measure of 
common action unless we face the fact that that entails radical 
alteration in existing practice, the formation of new types of 
administration, the entrusting of decisions to bodies of an 
interdenominational type. 

To put reality into these resolutions will mean a great deal 
of hard work and thought, and it is not possible here to do more 
than indicate some of the lines along which that work and thought 
must in all probability be directed. 

In the first place, it will be necessary to make definite 


1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 40 (English ed.); p. 34 (American ed.). 
® Ibid. p. 61; p. §2. 5 Ibid. p. 156; p. 131. 
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experiments in areas where the need for such action is peculiarly 
great, and therefore to make some selection of such areas. If the 
proposal remains a general piece of advice and no action is 
taken to translate it into action in certain special places, then 
it is almost certain that nothing will happen. 

Secondly, there are practical problems of method to be 
faced. Up to the present time the combined facing of such 
definite and urgent situations has taken one main form, the 
establishing of a joint enterprise supported financially by the 
co-operating bodies. Instances may be found in two widely 
different fields: the United Mission in Mesopotamia and the 
United Missions in the Copper Belt of Northern Rhodesia. In 
the former case, two missions at work, one in Arabia on the 
Persian Gulf coast and the other in Iran, collaborated to form 
a single mission, with a third body aiding them, to work in 
Iraq. In the latter case there is a simultaneous working together 
of representatives of several missions which yet do not merge 
their identity wholly—it is ‘United Missions,’ not ‘United 
Mission’—and this form of collaboration has made it possible 
for one Church to join which might not otherwise have found it 
compatible with its principles to do so. 

The United Missions in the Copper Belt of Northern 
Rhodesia were begun at the instigation of the International 
Missionary Council, following upon the report of its Department 
of Social and Economic Research and Counsel. Does this 
point to a new and far-reaching responsibility being laid upon 
the National Christian Councils, of indicating areas or problems 
within the region they represent specially demanding some such 
combined action? As we shall see, many of the great mission 
boards would welcome a concrete appeal from, say, the National 
Christian Council of India, that that Council should offer 
proposals for the combined action in areas where there is great 
evangelistic progress, or for such an area as the industrial 
belt along the Hooghly River where hundreds of thousands of 
labourers have been brought from different parts of the country. 

Probably only a few regions or problems need the drastic 
step of the creation of a new joint enterprise to deal with them. 
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What is easier and in most cases more suitable is the formation, 
ad hoc, of a joint committee with executive powers along defined 
lines. But it does not seem likely that any progress will be made 
unless confidence is reposed in some body sufficiently repre- 
sentative to be able to take a large view. Every mission board 
is familiar with the kind of enthusiasm for co-operation which 
results in plans being sent home for new joint enterprises to 
be financed by new money, as nothing that is now in existence 
ought to give way to them. This is in present circumstances 
merely to say that it cannot be done. But are we yet at the point— 
is that the meaning of these resolutions—where we can say to a 
representative body: “Tell us what, to the best of the judgment 
that can be brought to bear upon the problem, are the most 
urgent matters on which our money and personnel ought to be 
spent; do not merely say what would be ideal but offer some kind 
of estimate of priorities, even if it seems to you to be criticizing 
good work, and we will see what we can do’? 

It is relevant here to quote a resolution passed unanimously 
by the Foreign Missions Conference meeting recently at 
Swarthmore College, U.S.A.: 


We recommend to the mission boards that they inform their respective 
missions and other field administrative bodies that they are prepared to approve 
of any co-operative project on the field which the field body can work out with 
other bodies and which will not involve any increase in funds or personnel; 
and that they will welcome the presentation for study and consideration of other 
co-operative projects designed to improve the Christian witness in a given area, 
even though they may involve some increase in funds. 


One of the committees of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland recently took similar 
action and invited the National Christian Council of India to 
make plans for its consideration. 

But it must here be remembered, although it is easily 
forgotten, that in all the regions where the growth of the Church 
has been at all considerable it will not be possible for such 
action to be taken with any profit by mission boards in the 
West acting in concert with mission councils on the field. It is 
altogether necessary that the indigenous Church should share 
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in the process, and while the differences in ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion are great and some Churches know of no separate mission 
organization, others know it only too well. It is, moreover, only 
to be expected that the indigenous leaders of the Church, whose 
own labour has been bound up with actual pieces of work, 
should be not less reluctant than missionaries to see some force 
withdrawn from these pieces of work and devoted to some other 
which, in the judgment of a representative body, is of greater 
immediate importance. It is facts such as these which make it 
plain that only great unselfishness and consuming love for our 
Lord and humility of spirit will suffice to turn these far-reaching 
Tambaram resolutions into living reality. Perhaps the tragic 
need of China may lead to great new experiments in combined 
planning. 

More briefly, I would mention certain other points at which 
the new strong call for co-operative action and combined 


planning must be heard. One of the most important is that of 
church discipline: 


We desire to lay special stress on the urgency of the need for co-operation 
in the vital matter of church discipline. An agreed practice among the Churches 
is needed in regard to the treatment of Christians who are under discipline. It 
is imperative that there should be common action with regard to marriage 
customs and other practices, which are bound up with the social structure of 
the people to whom the Gospel is presented. Unless a common standard and 
common action can be maintained here, Christian levels of family life and social 
relationship must deteriorate.1 

This resolution was not among those that attracted most atten- 
tion in the Tambaram meeting, but the references made to it 
since show that at this point the meeting touched reality. Here is 
a great and urgent need. What can more certainly destroy the 
common Christian fellowship than that one Church should 
without conference or reference to another receive into member- 
ship those who have been suspended or excommunicated for 
grievous sin? Approximations to satisfactory common action 
exist in some countries, but they are never complete, and in 
Africa, as was made plain at Tambaram, the problem is 
clamant. 

1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 152; pp. 128-9. 
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Or take such a pressing matter as the training of the 
indigenous ministry: 

One of the difficulties by which we are faced is the large number of small, 
ill-staffed and isolated institutions, in which the standard of work is inevitably 
low. It is our firm conviction that in almost every case theological training 
should not be attempted except on a co-operative basis, with a number of 
Churches participating. . . . We urge that the Churches should take immediate 
steps to amalgamate weak and unsatisfactory institutions, and aim at having a 
few really strong colleges and schools.* 

‘Immediate steps to amalgamate’—good, but theological 
education is the region of Christian work in which denomina- 
tional principle and theological difference ex hypothesi are most 
keenly felt, and the admirable proposals of the report for meeting 
the proper claims of such diversity are not likely to solve the 
problem unless there is first a genuine understanding of the 
desperate importance of action being taken, and of the sin and 
folly of pursuing further the course to which we have become 
accustomed. 

The pressing need for more vigorous co-operative action in 
regard to the production and distribution of Christian literature 
is another case in point, but other writers in this issue of the 
Review refer to that. I should select the admirable though brief 
report of the special group on work in Muslim lands as another 
instance of a clear call. Here it is not overlapping or the need for 
the re-marshalling of forces in the face of overwhelming oppor- 
tunity that confronts us, but the vast, stubborn challenge of 
Islam, so little touched, as it would seem, for all the prayers and 
lives that have been poured out before it in the name of Christ. 
For while there have always been individuals and groups within 
the Church to whom the call of Islam has come with inescapable 
force, who can say that the Church as a whole and in general is 
aware of it, or realizes the challenge of this old, proud and 
unyielding faith? 

A last point, which takes us deep into the meaning of ‘co- 
operation,’ is by implication raised in the report of Section xvi: 

We recommend that a deliberate and sustained effort be made by the 
International Missionary Council and by the National Christian Councils to 


1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 83; p. 72. 
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win the active co-operation of Christian groups that are at present outside our 
fellowship. 

Broadly speaking, such groups are of two kinds. There are 
numerous undenominational bodies engaged in missionary 
work, some small and one or two large and influential, which 
remain outside the movement for missionary co-operation. In 
the main they concentrate upon evangelism with relatively 
little concern for education and in some cases for the growth and 
building of the Church, and they nourish an intense evangelical 
piety upon views of biblical inspiration which, while held within 
the Churches, are nowhere made de fide, and are in most held 
by a minority. It is one of the startling revelations contained in 
the Statistical Survey of Christian Missions that the missions 
contained in this group have increased their numbers while those 
of the great denominations have decreased during the economic 
stringency of recent years. 

The other type is to be found mainly in Churches of a strongly 
marked dogmatic or confessional type, which find it difficult 
to collaborate with others which are parted from them on matters 
which to them are vital. It does not seem to them that co- 
operation on a basis of radical difference can be fruitful. Some 
Anglican groups hold this, and so do some Lutheran and some 
Baptist, though the great majority in all three church groups are 
fully committed to the practice of co-operation. 

On this difficult matter all that can here be said—the subject 
is of the deepest importance and needs adequate treatment— 
is that those who believe in co-operation do so not on merely 
practical grounds but because they have come to understand 
that it represents the best hope of the unity of Christians. The 
co-operation of separated bodies is not a substitute for the unity 
of Christ’s Church, but it has been proved already by much 
experience that it shows the way towards it. To work together 
up to the limit of what the principles we deem sacred will allow 
is at least certain to banish much of that deep ignorance which 
still exists between different Christian bodies. It creates the 
recognition that there is on both sides a genuine Christian 

1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 156; p. 131. 
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devotion. It nurtures a sacred passion to re-examine the principles 
that separate, lest haply we be found to exalt to the place of 
divine command what is but the tradition of the elders. 

But it is impossible—and here lies the spiritual test of all 
this—without the willingness not only to have one’s own con- 
tribution included in the whole, but to work with others who 
hold things we do not, and to try patiently to understand them. 
Co-operation between those who agree up to ninety per cent 
is no great spiritual achievement, though even here the curious 
power of vested tradition has to be overcome. But co-operation 
between those really wide apart on many sacred matters, with 
different types of devotion as well as different dogmatic emphases, 
is much more difficult. 

But ought it not to be tried, and tried far more earnestly 
and prayerfully than ever before? For what is at stake is not less 
than the evangelization of the world. That was what sounded 
in our ears at Tambaram—not just a far-flung Church, not just 
great and spectacular successes, not just a greater level of 
efficiency, but the yearning of the Lord Jesus Christ over the 
world of men, and the knowledge that we were of those to whom 
He had committed the word of reconciliation. 

To follow up the Tambaram meeting, then, means a com- 
mittal to the most searching kind of spiritual effort and adventure. 
There is here no mere call to better organization, but rather 
to enter as deeply as we can into the corporate doing of God’s 
will, even while we are only growing nearer to one another and 
are not yet one. To any enterprise that depends upon our own 
planning, the extent of our differences will be quite certainly 
fatal. But it will be different if we are able to believe that He 
calls to us both in the principles we believe to be true and in 
this new beckoning to serve Him together. Seen thus, ‘closer 
missionary co-operation’ becomes no longer a wearisome tag 
or the text of a secretarial discourse, but nothing less than the 
following of Christ where He first has gone. 

WILLIAM PATON 














THE MADRAS MEETING AND 
LITERATURE 


By CONSTANCE E. PADWICK 


“THE orange-covered book of Madras Findings is in our 
hands. 

And what do they look like now that we have left Madras 
and are out at our scattered tasks? 

Those findings on literature, for instance, with suggestions 
from countries all over the world, so scrupulously thought out 
on a world scale that none of our countries is mentioned by 
name—can findings offered to all the world by all the world 
touch accurately and fruitfully the needs of any one of our 
spheres of work? Of what use to one whose task is literature 


for Muslims are literature findings that never once refer to 


Islam? How do they concern me, not as a Madras delegate but 
here and now on a spring morning in a troubled Palestine, as 
I sit watching a black cloud among the marigolds of Galilee, 
where once again the pipe line from Iraq to Haifa has been 
pierced and the petroleum set alight? 

They are full, those literature findings, of aspirations and 
demands that we shall ‘co-operate . . . co-operate . . . co- 
operate.’ Are they envisaging more and more machinery? Is 
the Christian Church to produce a committee-controlled litera- 
ture, correct and stodgy, pruned of all happy waywardness? Is 
uniformity from country to country either possible or to be 
desired? 

Such a spate of questions must be occurring to every one 
who takes up the book of findings to read in the light of his 
own particular task. The answer has to be a personal one in 
each case. To decide my own attitude to all the crowded details 
of the findings on literature I have to stand away from those 


details, to re-live in thought the Madras experience, to try from 
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this distance to see it as a whole and to set the paragraphs of 
findings against the background of that whole reality. 

In a sense the findings of the meeting are a cross-section 
of non-Roman missionary thought at the turn of the years 
1938-39. And that is an achievement. Far more they represent 
(and very inadequately express) a cross-fertilization of varied 
minds which then occurred, but which is only the beginning 
of an achievement, its fruition all in the future. 

But the Madras meeting was more than a cross-fertilization 
of varied minds. It was an experience of a unity in Christ 
transcendent of and basic to all our clumsy efforts to reach a 
greater unity of work and thought, of heart and spirit. We came 
to Madras individual travellers or groups from some one area 
that had foregathered on the same boat; and with all our diversity 
of colour, of thought—even of theology, most obdurate of 
dividers—we were one. From the first moment we were one, 
because our faces were turned Christward. We were concentric, 
like the millions of the Muslim world at prayer towards the 
little cube of the Kaaba. We might be cudgelling our brains 
and arguing to make clear a position that seemed to us, but 
not to the other man, so obvious; or we might be lighting happily 
upon confirmation of our thought and experience from quarters 
unexpected. Fundamentally it did not matter: we knew that in 
our warring world we had, as one of the speakers said, ‘found 
family.’ We were ordinary people, not always the clearest or 
deepest of thinkers, but it was given to us to live those days as 
fellow-citizens of the city that hath foundations. And her light 
was as of a stone most precious, For the Lamb is the light 
thereof. 

Not much was said in those days (it was a weakness most 
notable in our findings on Worship) about the Communion of 
Saints. But was there one practical, busy committee man, one 
overladen worker responsible for seething activities who did 
not live through those Madras days with a new experience of 
that communion, a sense that our separations, our discrepancies 
of views and method, the disagreements partly of our own 
making and partly of our sin-stained heritage are only con- 
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tingent? “The city of God remaineth.’ ‘Remaineth,’ because it 
already exists, a real, fundamental fact and entity. The sin- 
disfigured Church of our squabbling little earth is only a pro- 
vince of the Church Universal. Even now she is a part of that 
greater reality. Even now as she prays her broken prayers she 
is ‘come unto Mount Zion . . . unto the church of the first- 
born . . . unto the spirits of just men made perfect . . . and 
unto Jesus.” Where Jesus is, there is His Church, His whole 
Church. To think in terms of world unity is not enough: such 
thought defeats itself and ends in bustling organization unless 
it is related to a unity greater than one on a world scale. 

Some of us brought to Madras what seemed to others a 
pathetic trust in the virtue of ‘world movements,’ ‘world fellow- 
ships.’ And the very breadth of the world vision seemed some- 
times to crowd out the vision of the Body of Christ that is not 
earthbound. Others of us saw the Church only as ‘an interim 
body between the times of God who has sent the Saviour and 
will send Him again.’ But were not the words, ‘Ye are the Body 
of Christ,’ addressed to Christians militant here in earth? Can 
we rightly cut off the Body of Christ in its earthly struggles 
from the Body of Christ in the heavenly places? Is Christ 
divided? Am I not here and now made ‘a member of Christ,’ 
not of some interim body only, but of His one Body: here and 
now a ‘fellow-citizen with the saints in light’? 

Whether during those crowded days we thought of it much 
or little, we were actually living together as part of a unity 
deeper and wider than that which the International Missionary 
Council (or anything labelled ‘international’) or the World 
Council of Churches (or anything labelled ‘world’) could fully 
express. We were all committed to a prayer that the will of our 
Heavenly Father might be done ‘as in heaven so on earth,’ a 
prayer which forbids us to forget the Church in heaven (with 
whatever other realms of heavenly being may lie beyond our 
human ken), where His will is not only their peace but their 
triumphant joy; a prayer too which forbids us ever to desist 
from our efforts to express in this world of our many failures 
and our sin-stained successes the existent, living, joyful unity 
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of the world where His servants serve Him and His Name is on 
their foreheads. Co-operation then must be fougnt for, in litera- 
ture work as in everything else, not because it is cheaper to 
produce books co-operatively; nor yet because great anti- 
Christian publication movements call for a joint response; nor 
even, primarily, because new movements for education are 
bringing millions of needy souls and minds under the influence 
of the printed page; but because of that prayer. His will can 
never be done on earth ‘as it is in heaven’ if it is to be done in 
isolation, in detachment, fragmentarily; for there ‘all their joys 
are one.’ 

It was the writer’s temptation throughout the Madras days 
to see too much of shallowness or naiveté in the joy with which 
one after another leapt up to suggest a world exchange of this 
or that, a world union of these or those. A world exchange of 
books by Christian literature committees, for instance. Does it 
not become nonsensical? What is really gained by a committee 
in South Africa receiving packets of books in Chinese or 
Spanish? But cynicism is far more shallow than the naive 
optimism of enthusiasm. The Lord’s Prayer stands. The Una 
Sancta in heaven and earth exists, and we are not exempt from 
trying to express it on earth ‘as it is in heaven.’ 

In literature more than in most departments of human life 
this expression has lagged painfully. That exhibit at Tambaram 
of Christian books and pictures from all the lands of the younger 
Churches was the first of its kind outside the Roman Church.! 
The labour with which it was gathered together spoke eloquently 
of the unrelatedness of the Christian literature movements in 
various lands. No linking machinery existed through which the 
books could be gathered into one place. As compared with the 
machinery by which the literature of political movements is 
made to permeate land after land, the Christian machinery of 
the movement of literature (saving only that of the Bible 
societies) is limited, disjointed, often antiquated. 

The discussions in the section on literature showed that 


1'The Roman Church had a similar undertaking three years earlier in the Vatican 
exhibition of the Roman press in all lands. 
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here and there all over the world Christians felt impelled to 
enter in their Master’s Name the field of the newspaper and of 
journalism in general. But nowhere in the world was there a 
linking centre through which journalistic material could be 
supplied to Christian journalists or editors in all lands. The 
little Christian magazines are legion, but an unrelated legion. 
In some lands several papers would seek to cater for the same 
class of readers while other classes were not provided for. In 
no great language area was there a joint machinery of circulation 
for Christian magazines. The rapid development in nearly all 
eastern lands of colour-printing, the new gaiety and charm of 
cover and illustration in the non-Christian press had set the 
more alert of the Christian publishers to strive for equal joy and 
beauty in the books that spoke of Christ; but none of the great 
capital and world-centres of publication had a Christian agency 
for the provision of pictures, designs and page decorations to 
the many struggling and impecunious Christian publishers 
overseas. The army of Christian writers exists, but with what a 
struggling existence! In some lands the only Christian writers 
are men whose lives are filled with other work. In most lands 
no training and no subsistence allowance have been provided 
for the writers of the Church. China, which has established her 
‘Fellowship of Christian Writers,’ held before us the dream of a 
‘World Fellowship of the Pen and the Cross.’ 

We saw the movement for Christian literature as already a 
world movement, akin in all lands, but lagging because its 
fellowship had no common lines of communication and mutual 
service. The present writer’s travel to and from Madras 
sharpened the vision. In Aden a great secular publisher had felt 
it worth while to make arrangement for colportage of his firm’s 
publications on the ships that pause in that harbour with so 
much of the travelling population of the world. Christian pub- 
lishers have books in the languages of most of that floating 
population, but no group of Christian publishers had come 
together to stock their wares and find and pay their colporteur 
to the ships of the harbour. In the Persian Gulf men of education 
were reading the books of the Arabic literary renaissance of 
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Cairo, purchased by way of Bombay. But no co-operation 
between Christian publishers in the Arabic language and workers 
of the Church or missions in India was sending Arabic Christian 
literature by way of Bombay to the readers of the Persian Gulf. 
In North India three little Urdu magazines were published by 
ex-Muslim Christians for their Muslim brethren. None had a 
circulation that made it near self-supporting, and none had 
behind it the machinery of churches and missions for providing 
it with richer material than its single editor could command, or 
for spreading its circulation wherever Urdu is read. 

Yet with all this we saw on every hand the desire for greater 
fellowship and more mutual help. The International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa and the Central Literature 
Committee for Muslims had initiated a service between various 
language areas and publishing groups. Within several countries 
unions between Christian publishers were beginning to feel 
their way into life. 

With a great hope then and with a deep sense of need we 
laid before the International Missionary Council findings that 
were an exposé both of that hope and of that need, and the 
central and essential feature of those findings was a demand, 
expressed by country after country with unmistakable emphasis, 
that there should come into being as part of the machinery of 
the International Missionary Council a central department of 
Christian literature. 

We envisaged no vast overhead machinery, no dictation 
limiting our freedom and working for a dead uniformity. What 
we longed for was a channel through which our fellowship 
could be operative and our mutual help pass from the one to 
the other; through which the little group starting literature in 
a new country could have the help of the experience of lands 
that had passed through that early struggle; through which 
opportunities for marketing, for sharing pictures, for sharing 
the services of writers could be offered to us all; through which 
the business experience of the efficient could be put at the 
disposal of those without such experience; through which we 
could be helped to do together, with economy of our Lord’s 
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time and money, what many of us were struggling to do in 
isolation. 

What we longed for, too, was a focal point from which 
the vital importance of literature could be made clear to the 
churches and missions. We saw Church after Church, society 
after society providing men and money for Christian education, 
providing men and money for preaching, providing men and 
money for works of healing, of mercy, of social justice, but 
providing neither men nor money for the making, the buying 
and the selling of Christian literature. We called for a central 
advocacy, a conscience-stirring centre, binding us together in 
resolve and effort till every congregation and society take its 
share on this essential part of Christian evangelism. 

This we asked for; and if this alone is the result of our 
coming together at Madras, the toil and money spent on that 
meeting will not have been spent in vain. Under the conditions 
of earth we have to make our own the prayer that His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven—with the unity and fellowship 
of heaven. 

Without such human effort as is recommended—nay, 
demanded by the findings on literature—we cannot honestly 
pray that prayer. May not these efforts also be a little part of 
the Divine answers to that prayer, which when all things are 
made manifest shall be found to exceed all that we can desire 
or do? 

C. E. PADWICK 











THE MADRAS MEETING AND 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN INDIA 


By W. H. WARREN 


WRITING in September 1937, preparatory to the world 

meeting of the International Missionary Council last 
December, the Rev. William Paton pointed out that ‘there 
is a universal acceptance of the importance of Christian litera- 
ture in the whole scheme of missionary work, but a fairly per- 
sistent failure to achieve anything comparable to what is needed.’ 
The truth of this remark was apparent to every delegate at 
Tambaram who took more than a passing glance at the exhibi- 
tion of Christian literature arranged in the library of the Madras 
Christian College. 

Viewed as a whole these exhibits, drawn from forty countries 
and in eighty-three languages, made an impressive display. 
Yet any feeling of complacency was quickly dispelled as one 
examined them class by class and language by language. The 
very excellence of some of the exhibits called attention to the 
fact that little or nothing of the kind was being produced else- 
where. In some very important branches of literature it was 
painfully apparent that little was being done in any country. 
Perhaps the most glaring instance was the section devoted to 
books for children. In the Interpretative Statistical Survey of the 
World Mission of the Christian Church (p. 24) we find that in 
the various mission fields there are no less than 53,158 elementary 
schools under mission or church control, containing 2,925,134 
pupils, all but a fraction of whom will be literate only in their 
mother tongue. It must be remembered too that little or nothing 
suitable is obtainable for these children from secular sources. 
Yet less than a dozen language areas have any children’s books 
at all, and the whole display barely covered, even when spread 
out, three small tables. 
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Not only are there serious shortcomings in the literature 
provided for mission and church needs, but here in India we 
are faced with a new problem—that of the illiterate. The tours 
of Dr Frank Laubach have created a widespread interest in 
the problem of adult illiteracy. According to the census figures 
of 1931, less than ten per cent of the 350,000,000 people of 
India are literate; and hitherto all our plans have been framed to 
meet the needs of that fraction. To-day adult literacy compaigns 
are springing up all over the country and the whole situation 
may be changed in the next five years. In some areas they are 
sponsored by the provincial government, in others by private 
agencies, Christian and non-Christian. Reading charts and 
primers have been produced in various languages, and armed 
with these, voluntary workers of many kinds—social workers, 
students from colleges, children from high schools, in one case 
even literate prisoners in a jail—are teaching their illiterate 
brethren. They have been fired by the story of how Russia 
has largely overcome the problem and they believe it can be done 
in India. 

These campaigns are gathering momentum, but already a 
note of warning is being sounded. In Bihar, as a result of wide- 
spread enthusiasm, nearly 300,000 people mastered the primer; 
now they have come to a stop and many are relapsing into illi- 
teracy because there is no graded reading matter to bridge the 
gap between the primer and standard literature. It will be 
nothing short of tragic if this, the biggest effort that India has 
ever made to help herself, should end in a blind alley; but the 
danger is imminent. 

The difficulties that lie in the way of production are of three 
kinds: the scarcity of suitable writers, divergencies of views 
regarding subject-matter, finance. It is not easy to find writers 
who are able to write on topics interesting to the adult in simple 
and carefully graded language. As regards the second point, 
while people of different views may unite at the elementary 
stage of the chart and primer, it cannot be expected that they 
will do so in the later stages. Each school of thought will be 
anxious to produce its own literature, for it opens up such a 
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magnificent field for propaganda work. It follows from this 
that each of the parties will have to find money to finance its 
own productions, and these must be sold under cost price or 
they will be above the reach of the poorer classes. 

We are faced to-day by problems both old and new, familiar 
and unfamiliar. The subject of Christian literature is one that 
the missions and Churches can no longer ignore; either they 
must put themselves in the van of the movement or become 
stragglers in the rear. It is not something that can be left to the 
unaided efforts of a few small Christian publishing agencies; it 
must be made an integral part of the whole Christian enterprise 
and given its rightful place in every form of Christian activity. 

It may be useful at this point to give a brief account of the 
history of Christian publishing work in India. In the pioneer 
days missions brought out printing presses as part of their equip- 
ment and published for their own needs. Early in the nineteenth 
century a number of local Tract and Book societies sprang up 
in different parts of India and Ceylon. They were formed by 
groups of missionaries and Christian laymen for the purpose 
of importing the evangelistic literature of the Religious Tract 
Society in London, and to provide funds for the publication 
of similar literature in the Indian languages. They raised money 
by local subscriptions, and these were generously supplemented 
by grants from the R.T.S. There were no organic links either 
with the R.T.S. or with the missions of the district, the entire 
control resting with a committee appointed at the annual meeting 
of the subscribers. 

Gradually the Tract and Book societies extended their work 
till it covered most of the literature used by the missions and 
Churches. Save for a few purely denominational publications, 
it was found that duplication of production could be avoided 
and publications made available over the whole of a language 
area by using the Tract and Book Society as common publisher. 
In course of time, as communications became easier, some of 
the smaller societies disappeared or were merged into the 
larger societies, but in most of the big language areas at least 
one society remained. 
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In 1858 the Christian Vernacular Education Society was 
founded in London. Its main object was to establish Christian 
vernacular training institutions for teachers in India and to 
publish schoolbooks. Dr John Murdoch was appointed as the 
Indian agent and the work quickly developed. With the teacher- 
training work we are not here concerned; most of the institu- 
tions had been handed over to other bodies by 1890, when the 
name of the Society was changed to the Christian Literature 
Society. The schoolbooks, however, played an important part 
in the development of Christian literature work. They were 
sold through the depositories, and as they more than paid their 
way they made a welcome addition to the turnover of each busi- 
ness. A few years later, Dr Murdoch was appointed general 
superintendent over the Tract and Book societies and most of 
the depositories acquired their own premises. There is no space 
here to deal with the great work done by Dr Murdoch up to 
his death in 1902, but the Report of the Fourth Decennial Indian 
Missionary Conference of 1902 contains a statement of the 
Christian literature published and circulated from 1891 to 1900. 
The total number of publications printed during the decade 
was 53,622,183 and the circulation was 61,951,253. In the cir- 
culation figures books imported from abroad are included. 

After Dr Murdoch’s death no successor was appointed as 
general superintendent of the Tract and Book societies and 
since then each has gone its own way. Save at Madras the 
publication of schoolbooks was neglected and the market was 
gradually lost to others. Without the aid which the publication 
of schoolbooks had afforded, the problem of meeting running 
expenses soon arose. Some of the societies disappeared; some 
led a shadowy existence on subscriptions and grants; some 
turned to general trading, with Christian literature as a side 
line. Only at Madras was the publication of Christian literature 
carried on with anything of its former vigour. During the last 
ten years it is doubtful if, over all India, the totals of production 
and circulation amount to half the figures of forty years ago. 

Revival of the societies along the lines so successfully worked 
by Dr Murdoch is now hardly possible: there is too much cut- 
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throat competition in educational publishing work. We have to 
look elsewhere for a solution. The above account does, however, 
throw some light on the way in which Christian literature has 
developed independently of mission organizations, and also on 
some difficulties that may be experienced in working out new 
plans. 

As regards the scope of Christian literature, the Rev. J. Z. 
Hodge, Secretary of the National Christian Council, has written: 
‘Missions and Churches should regard the ministry of Christian 
literature as an integral part of the Christian enterprise.’ The 
task would be much simpler if we could say ‘mission’ or ‘Church’ 
instead of ‘missions and Churches.’ A Bible society can limit 
its purpose to the publication and distribution of the most 
familiar book in the world; but even then, to secure general 
support, it has been found necessary to impose a further limita- 
tion by publishing ‘without note or comment.’ Other literature 
is mostly ‘note or comment,’ reflecting the point of view of 
the writer, and this makes for difficulties in securing a united 
appeal in the sending countries and in united effort on the field. 
Also ‘the Christian enterprise’ covers an almost infinite variety 
of mission and church activities, and in addition most people 
would agree that there is little that goes on in a country beyond 
its scope. ‘Christian literature’ in a non-Christian country such 
as India must mean something more than purely religious 
literature: it must cover everything that is written on any subject 
froma Christian standpoint, whether it isastory-book for children, 
a text-book for nurses, or a tract on gambling. Religion in India 
touches life at every point so closely that little can be written 
in Indian languages that does not reflect the religious point of 
view of the writer: if it is not Christian, then it is Hindu or 
Muslim. 

With this broad definition in mind let us see how the 
writing and distribution of Christian literature can be made an 
integral part of the whole Christian enterprise. Firstly, it can 
be used as a means of strengthening and widening the influence 
of institutional work. A large proportion of the diseases treated 
in mission hospitals are preventable, or would be far less serious 
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if they could be treated at an earlier stage. A hospital should 
be encouraged to make prevention a part of its regular routine 
work. A regular supply of pamphlets dealing with various diseases 
and their causes, precautions to take in cases of epidemics, 
first-aid treatment and so forth should be available for distribu- 
tion in the hospitals and in the surrounding district. Only the 
doctors themselves can write just the kind of literature required, 
and it is difficult for them to find time to write. Yet it would 
clearly be a saving of both time and money in the end if arrange- 
ments could be made whereby doctors could give time to writ- 
ing what is necessary, and provision made in the hospital budget 
for the purchase of ample supplies of this literature as part of 
its equipment. 

Similarly missionary education ought to concern itself with 
the needs of children and young people after they have left school. 
At present it is estimated that over half of the children who have 
attended elementary schools relapse into illiteracy within a 
few years of leaving. Much of this wastage could be prevented 
if missionary aims extended beyond the school compound. 
The preparation of attractive literature and the cultivation of 
the reading habit among children and young people should be 
within the scope of the Christian educational enterprise. 

Theological institutions ought to be taking a leading part 
in providing theological and other books for pastors and evan- 
gelists in the languages of India, yet it forms no part of their 
aim as institutions. 

There is no intention here of undervaluing the work done 
by individuals in missionary institutions; indeed a great deal 
of what has been produced has been done by them as a labour 
of love. The point is that the production and distribution of 
literature should have official recognition and be looked upon 
as an essential part of the work that they are engaged to do. 
How far this is from being the case at present can be judged 
from the Interpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission 
of the Christian Church, which contains even in the articles no 
reference to Christian literature and only one bare reference to 
literacy, and also from the pages of the average mission report. 

34 
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It is doubtful if there is a single mission that calls for any returns 
of the assistance given by its agents in the production and dis- 
tribution of Christian literature. Is it any wonder that it is 
regarded on the field as an ‘extra’ and that there is little interest 
in the sending countries where an absence of literature is almost 
inconceivable? 

There is the same official apathy with regard to Christian 
literature in relation to evangelistic and social propaganda work, 
in spite of the use that is being made of literature by non- 
Christian parties. Here in Madras we have had a striking 
example of the effectiveness of the printed page in the rapid 
growth of communism among industrial workers during the 
last two years. Around any mill or factory during the mid-day 
rest hour one can see groups of workmen numbering anything 
from ten to a couple of hundred seated round one of their number 
who is reading aloud from some communist book or magazine. 
An idealized Russia is held up as a workers’ paradise, and strikes 
are advocated not so much as settlements of local disputes as 
steps towards a social revolution which will establish the ‘rule 
of the proletariat’ in India. The principal attacks are launched 
against the best employers, as they are regarded as ‘bulwarks 
of the capitalist system.’ A steady stream of books, magazines 
and handbills has produced a complete change in the outlook 
and mentality of the Indian industrial worker, and a feeling of 
unity with the labouring classes of other countries has been 
produced. We may proclaim in our conferences and retreats 
that Christianity has a social gospel superior to that of com- 
munism, but until we can get to direct grips with the masses 
as the commtnist workers have done we shall make no 
impression. 

Similarly with evangelistic work. Every address in the village 
or in the bazar of the town should be accompanied by the 
distribution of literature which can be taken away and read by 
listeners. For personal contacts that are continually being made 
each worker should be equipped with a set of pamphlets deal- 
ing with various aspects of Christian teaching, so that any 
chance talk with a fellow traveller may be followed up. The 
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Society of Friends issued a series—called, I believe, the Pendle- 
bury Leaflets—about twenty pamphlets in a cloth-lined envelope 
which can be carried in the pocket. Something of this kind 
should be available in each Indian language. China has shown 
what can be accomplished by the use of pictorial posters which 
can be used as subjects for addresses, but little of this kind of 
thing is available in India. 

One can go on multiplying instances but they would merely 
serve to illustrate the same point from different angles. The 
production and distribution of Christian literature in India is 
the business of the Churches and missions and must be officially 
recognized as such. 

One major problem of distribution is created by the very 
low prices that are charged for Christian literature. Even a 
discount of twenty-five per cent does not in many cases cover 
the costs of transport from the depét in the city to the mission 
centre and from there to the villages. In the case of books priced 
at less than an anna the discount would have to be as much as 
seventy-five per cent to do this, and there would be little or 
no return by way of sale proceeds to the publishing society. 
This difficulty can be got over if funds are available for sub- 
sidizing all publications, whether new or reprints, to the extent 
of not only lowering the price to bring the book within reach 
of the purchaser, but also of raising the discount so as to cover 
the costs of distribution. 

Another thing that would greatly facilitate distribution is 
the allocation by missions of certain capital amounts for the 
purchase of literature for their agents to sell. At present it is 
too often the case that either the mission agent provides this 
out of his own slender purse, or the publishing society is kept 
waiting sometimes a year or two for its money. 

As regards publishing, the true function of the publishing 
societies is to publish what is produced by Christian writers 
and to provide the main centres for distribution. It is not 
necessary to run separate denominational publishing agencies, as 
special arrangements can be made with an interdenominational 
society for financing denominational books and _ publishing 
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with a special imprint. The relationships between these societies 
and the missions and Churches need careful consideration. It 
has sometimes been urged that they should be run as joint 
mission enterprises, like a number of the educational and 
medical institutions. This might well be effective in bringing 
them official recognition, but it would probably limit their 
output to the specific needs of the mission and church organiza- 
tion, and the wider needs of the Christian community might 
be ignored. It is better to continue to conceive of them as 
part of the indigenous Christian enterprise and for them to 
receive adequate support as such. We cannot deny the right of 
Indian Christians to produce their own literature in their own 
country, and foreign support should not necessarily mean 
foreign censorship or control. In effect the control of publishing 
societies by joint mission boards would mean that. 

On the other hand, much more care must be taken in making 
only fair demands on the publishing societies. Most Christian 
literature has to be produced under cost, and for some books 
the demand is very limited. No society can continue to publish 
under such conditions unless its losses can be made good from 
other sources. This is not merely a matter of subsidizing specific 
publications. In many areas the turnover, reckoned in cash, is 
too small to pay the running expenses of an efficient establish- 
ment and adequate premises. Either the society must have some 
profit-making lines or it must depend upon donations and 
grants to meet running expenses. In the past, as we have seen, 
the publication of schoolbooks was of great financial assistance 
and the sales of them enabled all money subscribed for Christian 
literature to be used solely for subsidizing purposes, and that 
still obtains at Madras. Elsewhere the schoolbook trade has 
vanished and in these days would be difficult if not impossible 
to recover. To turn to general trade for supplementary income 
has its own dangers: if successful, the publication of Christian 
literature soon becomes a mere side line; if unsuccessful, the 
whole business smashes. Yet mission institutions, English 
Churches and missionaries are sufficiently large buyers of books 
and stationery to keep a fair-sized depét going, if only they 
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could be persuaded to put their orders through it. There are 
minor difficulties, but nothing that cannot be solved by mutual 
understanding and goodwill. 

Normally such trading should not be expected to do more 
than cover the running expenses of a depét. It is only where a 
business is run on a very large scale that sufficient profit can 
be made to subsidize the publication of Christian literature. 
The money for this must be found from other sources. 

To sum up: the missions and Churches, both in the sending 
countries and on the field, must be prepared to consider the 
production of manuscripts and the distribution of literature as 
part of their regular work; they must be prepared to subsidize, 
wherever necessary, to put that literature before purchasers at a 
price that they can pay; the existing publishing societies must 
be overhauled and made more efficient, superfluous agencies 
weeded out and new ones started in areas that are not at present 
served. Not until these things are done will Christian literature 
be occupying its rightful place in the whole scheme of mis- 
sionary work. 


W. H. WarrEN 














THE THEOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE 
MISSIONARY MESSAGE 


By GEORGIA HARKNESS, Pu.D. 


HICH is primary—Christian theology or Christian 
missions ? Does Christian doctrine beget the missionary 
impulse? Or does the ‘propagation of the Gospel’ create the 
need for a clearer formulation of Christian belief? So inter- 
related are these enterprises that to put the query is somewhat 
like asking the shop-worn question, ‘Which was first—the hen 
or the egg?’ Yet certain elements of dependence in essential 
relations go deeper than any question of chronological sequence. 
The kind of theology we hold as true, and therefore attempt 
to carry to the non-Christian world, will in large measure hinge 
on this question of priority. 

What do we mean by ‘missions’? If the term is taken to 
connote the spread of Christianity to the areas now occupied 
by the younger Churches, it is obvious that Christian theology 
had a long running start before the missionary enterprise was 
born. Though the process of witnessing to the Gospel and the 
consequent evangelization of the western world had its rise in 
the first century, it was not until the nineteenth that Christianity 
encircled the globe in any far-reaching sense. Why the long 
delay? In part, of course, because of lack of geographical know- 
ledge and facilities for transport and communication. But if 
theology tends naturally to beget missionary interest there is 
no good reason why the rich theological achievements of the 
sixteenth century should not have begotten a missionary move- 
ment of proportions at least comparable with the economic 
enterprises of the Fuggers and Welsers of that day. Even in 
the nineteenth century, after communication between con- 


tinents became relatively easy and ‘the evangelization of the 
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world in this generation’ became a slogan to stir sensitive 
Christians out of an isolationist complacency, it is doubtful 
whether a study of systematic theology gave to many the incen- 
tive to volunteer for missionary service. The missionary impulse 
seems to get its origin not from any body of doctrine however 
architectonic it may be, but from the living experience of good 
news to be shared. 

Again, if we mean by ‘missions’ the total outreach and spread 
of the Gospel throughout the centuries, it is evident that this 
movement began in the early Church before there was any 
systematic theology. The Church was born in a living experi- 
ence of Christ and was nourished upon the simple yet potent 
creed: ‘Jesus is Lord.’ Only as it felt the impact of rival systems 
and cultures did a theology become necessary. In the elabora- 
tion of this theology it moved in two directions—toward the 
enlargement and enrichment of its faith and, at the same time, 
toward compromise and the corruption of its initial spirit. What 
we have in our historic creeds is a product of both tendencies, 
hence the danger of treating these creeds either as inconsequen- 
tial or as sacrosanct. 

These facts ought not to lead to any disparagement of 
theology. It is important for a Christian to know what he believes 
and why, whether he tries to be a Christian in London or New 
York, Shanghai or Tokyo. Unless we know what our Christian 
message is we shall not know whether to have a Christian move- 
ment. Unless we have a clear sense of its relation to non-Christian 
faiths we shall not know which way to move. Unless we can 
defend our faith on other than subjective grounds we shall not 
be able to present it with the conviction that convinces others. 
We need a great deal more theology, not less, in the missionary 
outlook and enterprise. But we ought never to suppose that 
‘the Faith by which the Church lives’ is a theological structure 
—much less any of the particular theological structures which 
are now rival claimants in the field. Nor ought we to suppose 
that the creeds of the first five centuries, wrought out of particular 
historical exigencies, can be superimposed upon a very different 
historical situation and be found fully adequate. 
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As in the first centuries a combination of a Gospel with a 
set of circumstances produced the creeds, so must we expect and 
hope that among the younger Churches the same Gospel in 
conjunction with other circumstances and in impact upon other 
cultures may bring fresh theologies to light. God has more truth 
yet to break forth from His holy word—and we may look for it 
to break forth in Asia, Africa, South America and the islands of 
the sea. The vigorous participation of the delegates from the 
younger Churches at Madras substantiates this hope. That 
their contributions were much more confidently made in the 
field of practical programs than of theology suggests, on the one 
hand, that they were inclined to defer too much to the theological 
spokesmen from the older Churches, and, on the other, that 
their contributions to the theology of the future may be all 
the more vital because these will come out of dynamic life- 
transforming experience. Only when these contributions are 
brought forth and integrated with the faith of the older historic 
streams will there be a truly oecumenical theology. The Madras 
meeting made an important step in this direction, but the 
drafting committee that wrote the report on ‘the Faith by which 
the Church lives’ was overweighted with Europeans and 
Americans. Perhaps one of the main objectives of the next world 
missionary conference may well be the explicit elaboration of 
the theology implicit in the life and work of the younger 
Churches. 

Since I am not myself a member of one of these younger 
Churches and have never lived among them I cannot presume 
to say what this theology will be. Instead I shall try to suggest 
certain elements which I believe any oecumenical theology 
must possess. I shall not attempt to distinguish between an 
oecumenical theology and the theological basis of the missionary 
message, for the two are one. Any world Christianity is by its 
nature a witness-bearing Christianity. We shall discover it best 
not by asking what has been believed semper, ubique, ab omnibus, 
but by asking what has been the nourishing, sustaining faith 
that has driven Christians through the ages to witness to the 
Gospel of Christ. 
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In the first place, any oecumenical theology must be Christ- 
centred. Though the report of the Jerusalem meeting lacked 
definiteness in explaining the implications of its statement, it 
put the focus in the right place when it declared: ‘Our message 
is Jesus Christ.’ A philosophy of religion may legitimately erect 
a structure of religious belief from the evidences of God in 
nature, history, art, human personality, or the spiritual strivings 
of men of all faiths. This approach to Christian faith has its 
uses, and to many for whom the traditional Christian message 
has become sterile such channels bring fresh draughts of 
spiritual refreshment. But all such approaches are either sub- 
Christian or only tangentially Christian. It is impossible to build 
upon them a full Christian theology or a life-transforming 
Christian experience. The missionary movement is not nourished 
upon arguments for the existence of God but upon a personal 
confrontation with Christ. 

Secondly, any oecumenical theology must believe that in 
Jesus Christ we see the Incarnation of God. This is not, however, 
to say that the Incarnation must be understood in terms of the. 
Utrecht statement. The proposed constitution of the World 
Council of Churches defines the Council as ‘a fellowship of 
Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour.’ I share the conviction of many American Christians 
—and some outside America—that for the World Council to 
take over the ‘Faith and Order’ formula as the credal basis of 
oecumenical participation was an exclusive rather than a truly 
oecumenical move. The controversy stirred up by it has thus 
far proved divisive rather than unitive, and to the degree that 
the younger Churches wrestle with the problem of church unity, 
it is apt there also to thwart rather than hasten co-operation. 
If the early Church could preach Christ and win men to Christ 
on the basis of the simple formula: ‘Jesus is Lord,’ why need 
we more? But this we must have as a minimum—a minimum 
laden with a maximum of meaning—that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself. Jesus is Lord because in 
His life and word, His death and resurrection, we see the living 
God at work in the world for our redemption. 
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Thirdly, any oecumenical theology must make room both for 
the historical Jesus and the Christ of faith. Any informed 
Christian will grant the difficulty of digging through the layers 
of first-century tradition to get at the historical Jesus. But we 
grow faint-hearted too soon if we conclude that we cannot really 
know anything about Jesus. If we cannot know anything about 
Him, then we cannot know whether in Him was a real incarna- 
tion. The miracle of the New Testament is that out from the 
pages of the Synoptic Gospels, wrapped up though they are in 
first-century interpretation, shines a clear, luminous Figure who 
through all ages since has captured men’s loyalty and devotion. 
Upon deductive, if not upon historical, grounds we can be sure 
that this Jesus was adequate to become the Christ of the early 
Church. 

The primary danger—and falsity—which many of us see 
in the type of biblical realism presented in Dr Kraemer’s great 
book, The Christian Message in a non-Christian World, is that 
at this point it is not realistic enough. It centres too largely in 
St Paul, too little in Jesus, for a genuine doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion. Not a system of first-century Christian theology, but a 
living and dying, completely godlike Person, is the centre of 
our faith. It is this Person who has been the motivating centre 
of the missionary enterprise. Apart from Him, the whole struc- 
ture of Christian witness collapses—or at best passes over into 
a rationalist or vitalist movement which has no stable historic 
centre. 

We in America have much to learn from Continental theology. 
Perhaps too slowly, we are learning to reckon with the profound 
fact of sin and the redeeming act of God in Christ. It is good for 
us to find again in the foreground the Pauline emphasis on 
justification by faith in the crucified and risen Lord. But let us 
give fair warning: any theology which tries to take from us 
the Jesus of history as the central pivot of our faith will not carry 
many of us with it. Such a theology can be called oecumenical 
only by the excommunication of dissenters. 

In the fourth place, any oecumenical theology must bear 
witness to the Kingdom. Since our faith centres in Jesus Christ 
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it must also centre in His dominant message to men. Jesus 
preached pre-eminently the coming of the Kingdom—the right- 
eous rule of God. No enterprise can remain truly Christian 
which drops out the Kingdom or relegates it to the margin of 
thought and activity. 

There is of course room for latitude of judgment as to what 
the Kingdom means. The Kingdom is both within and beyond 
this world. It sets before us both an individual and a social 
gospel. It is an attainment through God’s gift and an eternal 
quest. As the Madras report on “The Church and the Changing 
Social Order’ succinctly puts it: 


The Kingdom of God is both present and future; both a growth and a 
final consummation by God. . . . The Kingdom means both acceptance and 
action, a gift and a task. We work for it and we wait for it.1 


That there should be a difference in emphasis upon various 
aspects of this great paradox is the inevitable consequence of 
the fact of Christian liberty. Such diversity is fruitful if held 
in Christian charity. Yet certain extremes must be ruled out if 
we are to be at all faithful to what the New Testament presents. 
We need to guard against identifying the Kingdom with any 
current social scheme or system; we need equally to guard against 
any interpretation so exclusively eschatological as to rob the 
Kingdom of all social and temporal relevance. Jesus did not 
preach capitalism or socialism, fascism or political democracy; 
but He announced principles of our personal worth and responsi- 
bility as sons of God, which call us to judge the social order 
and to be co-workers with God for its redemption. 

We have talked too much, particularly in America, about 
‘building the Kingdom of God.’ Rather, the function of all 
Christians is to be the good ground in which the seed of God’s 
Kingdom can grow. But never are we called to be acquiescent 
in the presence of evil. Only as we participate in suffering love 
for the establishment of God’s righteous rule among men do 
we enter into His Kingdom. Our surest clue to its nature and 
its insistent, manifold demands is in the witness of our Lord 


1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 126 (American edition, p. 106). 
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who proclaimed it, and whose life—all of one piece with His 
teaching—is its perfect manifestation. 

Fifthly, any oecumenical theology must regard the Church 
as the primary instrument for the advancement of the Kingdom. 
The Church and the Kingdom are complementary terms; for 
the Kingdom is the end and goal of the Christian enterprise, 
the Church its primary means of fulfilment. Much discussion 
has been elicited in the United States by the publication in 
The Christian Century of an article by Dr E. Stanley Jones 
entitled, ‘Where Madras Missed Its Way,’ which charges the 
meeting with having put the Church in the focus of its thought 
at the expense of the Kingdom. My opinion is that we said too 
little at Madras about the Kingdom but not too much about the 
Church. In a day when everything else totters, a recovery of 
confidence in the Church—teast shaken of all our major institu- 
tions—is an achievement of major importance. It was a true 
word, deliberately spoken, when the meeting declared its 
faith: 

In all humility and penitence, we are constrained to declare to a baffled and 
needy world that the Christian Church, under God, is its greatest hope.* 

As in reference to the Kingdom, neither the oecumenical 
nor the missionary movement can hope to enlist complete 
agreement about the nature and function of the Church. To 
some Christians it is a social institution—an essential medium 
of Christian worship, instruction and fellowship—but still a 
human institution impregnated with all the deficiencies of its 
human membership. To others it is a divine institution—the 
Body of Christ and the extension of the Incarnation. To the 
main stream of Christian thought it is both. Though not all 
Christians would agree, in my judgment the Church is not the 
only vehicle of God for the redemption of men and the extension 
of His Kingdom. Throughout all ages God ‘by divers portions 
and in divers manners’ has spoken to men and has made manifest 
His works. Not only among Christians outside the Church but 
in the non-Christian religions we see God at work for man’s 
salvation. Nevertheless, ‘through the nurture and discipline of 
1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 19 (American edition, p. 16). 
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the Church, Christian life comes to completion; in glad service 
within the fellowship of the Church, Christian devotion is 
perfected.’ 1 Apart from the historic heritage of which the Church 
has been the carrier there is no full stability for the Christian 
enterprise—this, I believe, must be granted before either an 
oecumenical or a missionary movement can come to birth. 

Finally, any oecumenical theology must look to the Bible 
for its basic faith. From the Bible, ‘instructor and sustainer of 
the Christian faith through the ages,’ we derive our knowledge 
of Christ and of the personal, righteous, creating, judging, 
redeeming Deity who was the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. From the Bible we get our insights into the nature 
of the Kingdom; on the Bible the life of individual believers 
and of the worshipping community has been fed. From its 
authority, not dogmatically or literalistically but vitally con- 
ceived, we ever draw fresh truth and the stabilizing power of 
an historically grounded faith. Many types of religious litera- 
ture, Christian and non-Christian, give us truth about God, but 
for the Bible there is no substitute. Unique and supreme among 
all writings, it is what Christianity has long declared it to be— 
the Word of God. 


This brief survey has made no attempt to canvass the whole 
field of Christian belief. But other doctrines are at the same 
time more controversial and less basic. 

There is a Christian doctrine of men, without which we 
should have no Christian movement for man’s salvation. An 
oecumenical theology must reckon with it. Yet it is at this point 
that dogmatism becomes most dangerous. While all Christians 
agree that man needs God for fullness of life, some lay major 
emphasis on man’s sin and powerlessness to cleanse himself, 
others on his potential greatness as the child of God. Hence, 
some find in conversion and the awareness of forgiveness of 
sins the crux of the Gospel; to others gradual growth in a many- 
sided Christian experience seems the more enduring evangel. 
It is an empirical fact that the Gospel has been proclaimed, 

1 The World Mission of the Church, p. 18 (American edition, p. 15). 
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and highly effective work has been done, on both bases. To say 
that either approach must be adopted to the exclusion of the 
other is to postpone the day of Christian unity—and by dis- 
union to cripple the Christian enterprise at its roots. So it is 
with numerous other elements in our historic faith. 

Not theological agreement but common loyalty to Christ 
and fellowship in the Christian task stand at the heart of the 
missionary movement. The early Church, unencumbered with 
superfluous credal baggage, found its divine imperative in, 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’ So may we still. The greatness of the Madras meeting 
lies in its truly marvellous demonstration of the power of faith 
and fellowship to bridge differences in belief. Christ when lifted 
up not only draws all men unto Himself; He draws men to one 


another in bonds of faith and hope and love which transcend 
the strife of systems. 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 




















THE MISSIONARY MESSAGE 
FOR OUR DAY 


By H. H. RIGGS 


"THE great meeting at Tambaram faced some sobering 

facts. The greatness of the meeting was that it faced 
those facts without evasion and then proceeded to issue to the 
Church of Christ a ringing challenge to renew its faith in the 


eternal realities and press forward in its God-appointed task of 
bringing the world to Christ. 


It will be a healthful thing if Christians the world over will 
face those unwelcome facts and find their way to that same 
spirit. These facts are thus summarized on pages 35 and 36 of 
the Tambaram findings (American edition, p. 30): 


1. The Church is faced with a situation in its missionary task where areas 
are closing to the Gospel and where many of the peoples have become less 
open-minded to Christian influences. In this connexion we note revivals within 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam and Shinto. 

2. There is more organized opposition to the Christian Church than at 
any time within the past hundred years, There is a real danger that if the work 
of the Church is not intensified the adverse movement will become so strong 
as seriously to threaten the whole work of the Church in the world. 

3. The world is in a ferment, nations are seeking substitutes for God, and 
nationalisms are replacing old religious loyalties. 

4. There are more non-Christians in the world now than there were ten 
years ago. The increase in membership of the Christian Church has not yet 
overtaken the increase in population. 

5. The resources in missionaries and funds from the sending countries 
are relatively considerably less than they were a generation ago and in con- 
sequence there has been a curtailment of evangelistic effort and reduction in 
the number of missionaries in many fields, and the abandonment of some 


rural areas. 

These statements are extremely conservative and guarded— 
general statements including the most hopeful as well as the 
less hopeful fields. If the situation had been described by that 
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large proportion of Christian workers who came from lands 
where those hopeful movements are not seen, such moderate 
statements would have seemed simply dishonest in the face of 
a situation which is, as a matter of fact, extremely grave. 

Take, for example, the statement that ‘the increase in member- 
ship of the Christian Church has not yet overtaken the increase 
in population.’ There are, thank God, parts of the earth where 
the outlook justifies the use of that word ‘yet.’ But there are 
other equally important areas where such language is quite out 
of place, because there is no reasonable trend in that direction. 
Furthermore, serious students of the progress of missionary 
work are impressed by the fact that often the most striking 
successes are obviously favoured by social and economic in- 
fluences without which it is an open question whether the 
striking success would have been achieved by the Gospel alone. 

Or consider the statement that ‘the resources in missionaries 
and funds from the sending countries are relatively considerably 
less than they were a generation ago.’ ‘Considerably less’ is 
again a measured statement of the whole. Many of the sending 
boards have had to meet a reduction of financial support in the 
past decade that has cut their work in half, and the recession 
still continues. The dropping off in the supply of suitable 
candidates for service in the mission field has been if anything 
more serious. For many of our churches the devastating fact 
must be faced that on the whole their members are progressively 
losing faith and interest in the missionary enterprise; and the 
missionary spirit cannot be galvanized back again. 

Of the reasons for these facts much more needs to be said 
than was said at Madras. At that meeting the deep, underlying 
principles of faith in God and unity in service were being sought 
and found; and it was well that the cleavages, thus far unbridged, 
which divide the religious thinking of Christendom were not 
brought into the arena of fruitless debate. Such differences 
were frankly acknowledged and put in their proper place. 

But no thorough-going study of the falling off, both in the 
support given to the missionary cause and of the fruits of its 
activity abroad, can go far without entering the field of just those 
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theological differences. If the present article transgresses the 
usual rule to let such unpalatable discussions wait, it is because 
of a profound conviction that a radical revival of missionary 
interest at home and a fresh potency of appeal in the missionary 
message abroad is within our reach, if only we are willing to 
face the facts and have courage deliberately to restate our 
message in terms of what we really believe and know. 

In order to form an answer to the question of what ails the 
missionary zeal of our churches it would be well to scrutinize 
what that zeal really was at its peak. What was the essence of 
the fire of enthusiasm which launched the modern missionary 
movement? It is not a distortion to say that that fire sprang 
from a sincere conviction in our churches as a whole that the 
people of the non-Christian world were doomed to eternal 
damnation and unimaginable punishment; and that the only 
possibility of their escape from those torments was that they 
should hear of and accept salvation through the atoning death 
of Christ. This statement is not an exaggeration. Fifty years ago 
there were few hardy souls who would dare to doubt the literal 
reality of that picture, harsh though it seems to us to-day. And 
that conception of the eternal purpose for mankind was actually 
used for the purpose of arousing the missionary enthusiasm of 
which we so longingly speak. Many who read these lines are old 
enough to remember the lurid picture drawn by the board 
secretary or the student volunteer leader in his appeal for funds 
and for volunteers. We can still see him standing watch in hand 
before his breathless audience, counting off, on the basis of 
statistical calculations, ‘One, two, three,’ the number of undying 
souls who, as he counted off the seconds, must pass into the 
tortures of hell, unless the Gospel message reached them in 
time. Small wonder that, with such a conviction of momentous 
and immediate responsibility, consecrated Christian young 
people were set aflame to devote their lives to that service; 
and even cool and comfortable Christians were shocked into a 
commendable financial generosity. 

It is not necessary to suppose that this picture represents the 
only motives which inspired the missionary enthusiasts of fifty 
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and a hundred years ago. Many other elements entered in. But 
it is an undeniable historical fact that this motive played a large 
part in the movement that launched the missionary enterprise 
and carried it through the nineteenth century. And it is sig- 
nificant that some missionary societies whose constituencies 
are still unqualifiedly committed to the same ideas are to-day 
enjoying an enviable immunity from the prevalent financial 
perplexities of the missionary cause. 

That view of the main significance of the Christian Gospel 
is, however, no longer general; and at the same time missionary 
enthusiasm has waned. The change has worked in two ways 
toward the weakening of the support given to the missionary 
cause. First, there are many people whose most obvious motive 
for supporting missions has thus disappeared, and no other 
motive has gripped them to take its place. The benevolent desire. 
to share with other nations the benefits of ‘Christian civilization’ 
never had enough vitality to replace the older enthusiasm; and 
in the face of the mournful breakdown of that civilization at 
vital points this motive has been totally discredited. 

Others hold to the old ideas still, but have lost confidence in 
the doctrinal soundness of the missionaries whom they are asked 
to support. Or, conversely, people who feel that their own 
thinking is progressive do not care to support missionaries whom, 
rightly or wrongly, they regard as the advocates of an outworn 
creed. All around the missionary cause has fallen on evil times. 
The loss of financial support is disastrous; and in the midst of 
this confusion of thought the number of young people who 
have the hardihood to offer themselves for service on the foreign 
field has naturally fallen off as well. 

If we go on to ask the causes which have led to this change, 
or how the situation can be remedied, we seem to be drawing 
no nearer to a reconciliation, but rather getting on to more con- 
troversial ground. There are two irreconcilable answers. One 
large section of the Christian Church is deeply convinced that 
the reason is a general weakening of faith in the divine verities 
and that the remedy is repentance and a return to the faith of 
our fathers. Another large section, equally deeply convinced and 
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equally concerned for the revival of vital faith, believes that 
the older view has lost its driving power because it was false, 
based not on the teachings and the spirit of Jesus Christ, but 
on the philosophies and interpretations of men, and that the 
remedy is not to go back to a discredited faith but to move 
forward to a fuller understanding and acceptance of what was 
the thought, plan and teaching of our Master Himself. 

Most unhappily there has thus far been too strong a desire 
on the part of each side of this disagreement to champion and 
establish its own view; and too little willingness to try humbly 
and lovingly to join in a prayerful effort to find the way to united 
faith and renewed devotion. In this respect the Madras meeting 
gave the Church a clear lead when in stating the faith of the 
Church it was acknowledged that the faith by which the Church 
lives can be stated without undertaking to find a common state- 
ment of the whole of theology. The result was a statement of 
faith to which all could give loyal assent. And it is along this 
path that the great missionary cause must seek the light. 

The purpose of this article is to plead that Christians of all 
lines of thinking should seek, in this same spirit of faith and 
loving unity, a restatement of the missionary objective and 
message which would unite us all in renewed enthusiasm and 
loyalty. Such a restatement need not be, and must not be, a 
compromise or dilution of the faith of any. It must be a clear 
understanding and renewed emphasis of that which is the heart 
of the Gospel of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ. It must stress 
those things which the Church does unitedly believe to be the 
message of salvation for the world. We seek not a unified state- 
ment of theology or of interpretation, but a statement of the one 
Faith by which the Church lives and which shall save the world. 

Of this Gospel message there are two essential parts, neither 
of which has efficacy without the other. In the first place, the 
Gospel which we offer is primarily a way of life. No Christian 
would deny that. Our Lord’s most solemn warnings were to 
those who were tempted to take it as a way of thinking without 
realizing that it was a way of living. The first name by which the 
Christian faith was known was ‘the Way.’ 
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In the second place, the Gospel which we offer is a divine 
power to achieve that way. The vision of a lovely way of life is 
no wistful dream. The Gospel offers men the power to attain it 
through Jesus Christ. The faith by which the Church lives 
includes these two elements. It is to this one and living faith that 
the Madras meeting has pointed the way. And when the whole 
Church of Jesus Christ realizes that as one we live by that faith 
and go forth to proclaim that faith, then the way will be clear 
for a fresh breaking forth of the missionary spirit, devotion and 
confidence. 

It is probably true that every Christian missionary, of what- 
ever way of thinking, will whole-heartedly agree to both of these 
as essential elements of the Gospel message, otherwise he would 
not be a missionary of Christ. It was the great revelation of the 
Madras meeting that the essential message united all in a new 
enthusiasm, even where there were profound differences in doc- 
trinal interpretations. But the Church is not at present so united 
in its presentation of the Gospel. Men hear conflicting messages 
instead of one single Gospel of Christ. The reason for this is 
that, as an inheritance from the past, missionary workers have 
felt themselves compelled to put the emphasis not on these two 
great facts but on the interpretation of them, in terms of the 
salvation of the soul. 

The reaction to this, right around the world, is coming more 
and more to be a feeling that that Gospel is not relevant to the 
present need of the world. It has resulted in a feeling, expressed 
in many forms but always with the same plaintive reality be- 
neath, that the Gospel of personal salvation is a selfish Gospel, 
offering a way of escape for the individual, whereas the spirit of 
Jesus was to suffer with and so to save the world: ‘Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the Gospel’s shall save it.’ 

The challenge of the present day is to every missionary, of 
whatever way of thinking, to present a Gospel, as Jesus did when 
He was here on earth, which exactly meets the need of the day 
—a desperate day when, now as then, men feel their need of a 
real salvation, not a theoretical one. 
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The forefront of the message of Jesus to the world to-day, 
then, is a way of living which, if we all lived that way, would 
immediately and wholly solve the problems which now distress 
the world. Jesus lived that life. As He started on His ministry 
we seem to glimpse His mind entranced with the picture of a 
world where all should live that same sort of a life: a life whose 
light is constant, loving trust and obedience to the Heavenly 
Father, whose underlying purpose and ruling passion is to serve, 
not to be served; and a life whose deep springs are so permeated 
by the one motive of love that no suffering or rebuff would 
suffice to turn Him back from His course, to give life in all its 
richness even to His enemies. 

No one, not even the enemies of Christianity, can deny that 
if such a life became the common life of all, earth would be 
paradise indeed—Jesus’ own picture of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Those who reject His way can only say wistfully that such a 
dream is impossible. But the power of the Gospel is in the second 
element: the reality that He is our living and present Lord and 
that He can make this life possible not for a few tried and 
triumphant saints but for every one who will come to Him. 

The weakness of the missionary strategy thus far has been 
that we all believe in this first element but do not preach it; and 
we preach the second element but do not believe in it. This is 
no mere bon mot. It is a statement of the profound and baffling 
weakness of the Church to-day, especially of its offer to the non- 
Christian world. 

Again I say that the forefront, the first impact, the most vivid 
impression of our Gospel message must be Jesus’ way of living. 
We have been unfaithful to our Master in so far as we have not 
eagerly proclaimed it, as He did, as the hope of the world 
instead of as a far-away ideal. But alas! our unfaithfulness has 
been more disastrous in that we do not actually believe in the 
second element of our message, though we constantly preach it 
and try to explain it to all. We preach the death of Jesus as the 
price of salvation. We preach His resurrection as the hope of 
every soul for the realization of that salvation. But we dare not 
go so far as really to believe that Christ can actually enable us 
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to-day to live lives like His. We have no right to preach this to 
any man unless we really believe it not as an intellectual formula 
but as a reality in everyday life. St Paul believed it when he 
summed up, as the mystery hidden from all ages, ‘Christ in you 
the hope of glory.’ Where to-day is that glory? The Gospel will 
once more be a wildfire spreading through the world when its 
hearers shall be impressed with only one thing: “These people 
tell of a way of living which, if attained, will set the world right; 
something they know makes it possible for them to live that way.’ 

The true missionary of Christ is not the man who has under- 
stood and can express the teachings of the Church. The real 
missionary, and the one who from now on as never before is to 
be used of God for bringing the world to Christ, is the man or 
woman who has come to realize that Jesus’ way of living is 
indeed the perfect salvation for him and for all the world. The 
man, too, who in deep and humble faith knows that as the 
crucified Christ has drawn him, so the risen and living Christ 
does live with him and in him, day by day more fully attaining 
His way of living. Triumphantly proclaiming both in word and 
in life the divine way of living, and tremblingly yet gladly 
pointing all who seek that way to the living One who makes 
that way a reality in our life, we are called to bring into the life 
of the world the glad Gospel of the healing and the release which 
Jesus first proclaimed in His own home at Nazareth. 

Differences of explanation and of understanding will still 
persist. We may not agree as to how Christ saves, or how His 
power works its miracle of transformation within us. But we can 
unite absolutely in offering to a despairing world the way that 
Jesus so constantly taught as the one way of life, and in pointing 
men, when they realize how unable they are to live that life, to 
the One who can to-day work that miracle within them. 

If the Church will speak with one voice the Gospel which 
Jesus proclaimed, and will herself believe that Gospel so really 
that her own life becomes a striking embodiment of its truth and 
power, then a new day will have dawned; the Kingdom of God 
is at hand. 


Henry H. Riccs 














THE THEOLOGICAL COURSE AS A 
PREPARATION FOR THE MISSIONARY 


By JOHN BAILLIE, D.D. 


‘THE training that may be offered by a theological college 

is of two kinds, corresponding roughly to the two kinds 
of education that are in competition with one another in modern 
schools and universities generally, and which we may speak of 
as the cultural and the vocational—though the terms are not 
very accurate or very suitable. All modern institutions are 
influenced to some extent by both ideals, but each is constantly 
struggling for the mastery over the other, and the warfare 
between them is often bitter and is hitherto for the most part 
unresolved. I know well two boys’ schools, attended by much 
the same type and class of boys. One is in New York City 
and the training it gives is almost wholly vocational and the 
old ideal of a liberal, certainly of a classical, education has 
virtually disappeared from it. The other is in Edinburgh, but 
its curriculum is almost the same as it was a hundred years ago, 
except that, with a difference of vocation in view, a distinction 
is now made between the classical and modern sides. 

Now it might be thought that while this conflict of ideals is 
present both in schools and in the arts curriculum in the univer- 
sities it would be absent from professional colleges, since in 
these latter the training offered would be throughout vocational 
in character. And therefore it might be thought that in the 
question of the training of ordinands, whether for the home or 
foreign field, there would be no such division of opinion as 
between the cultural and vocational ideals. This, however, is 
far from being the case, The expectation that it should be the 
case is really due to a confusion between the very different 
ideas of specialized and vocational education. Of course the 
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training offered in the professional schools and faculties, whether 
of medicine, law or theology, has always been specialized in 
character, but specialization in research is a far different thing 
from vocational training, and that despite the fact that the 
direction of the specialization is entirely determined by vocational 
exigencies. 

The real difference between the two ideals is rather the 
difference between science, whether general or specialized, on 
the one hand and art on the other. If we use that terminology, 
we must be careful to retain the old Greek sense of the terms 
émothun and réxvn; but, if thus understood, it expresses the 
true nature of the distinction better than any other terminology 
that I know. In the medical schools there has long been a con- 
flict between the ideal of a scientific training in the biological 
sciences on the one hand and that of proficiency in the practice 
of the healing art on the other. And so in the theological 
colleges the ideal of theological émicryjyn is always to some 
extent in conflict with the ideal of practical training in the 
téyyn of the cure of souls and in the duties of the priestly 
office. I make bold to say, therefore, that the discussion at 
Tambaram, and arising out of Tambaram, about the kind of 
education which missionaries ought to receive has as its ultimate 
background this general conflict of ideals in modern education 
as between émiorijpn and téyvn. 

It has been my privilege to teach in four different theological 
colleges in three different countries. In all of them some attention 
has been given to éxerjun and some to téxvn, but it is remarkable 
between what extremes the proportion allotted to each has 
varied. In Scotland, where I now teach and where I was myself 
trained, the emphasis is all on émerryn. When I was a student 
in the years immediately before the war, the hard work of the 
four years’ theological course which followed on my four years’ 
course in arts was divided into four parts—doctrine, church 
history, Old Testament study and New Testament study. We 
had also some training in the duties of the pastoral office, in 
sermon preparation, in the conduct of public worship and in 
public speaking, but these were regarded as ‘extras’ and we were 
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inclined not to take them too seriously: our time and thought 
was given to the four érerzjya:. When I finished my eight years’ 
training and proceeded to licence, I think I had as little idea 
how to conduct a burial service or how to administer comfort 
to a stricken home as had my brother (who had just finished 
his long and arduous medical course in the same university) 
how to treat a child who had contracted measles. 

Since that time the proportion given to réyvy has increased 
in our theological college, as I think it has also in the faculty of 
medicine. But in the former case at least the difference is not 
great. The theological course at Edinburgh is still mainly 
divided into the four great disciplines, though a little room is 
now found for two more ‘extras’: sociology and ‘religious 
education.’ 

After the varied experience I have had of theological curri- 
cula I now think that our Scottish system is too rigidly tradi- 
tional, and I should welcome the inclusion in it of much more 
serious study of social ethics, educational methods, the history 
of religions, liturgics and some other subjects. But I think that 
fundamentally our Scottish method is right and produces the 
best results. The justification of it is that the kind of knowledge 
we give our students is the kind of knowledge which they will 
never acquire if they do not acquire it at this early stage, whereas 
most of the kinds of knowledge which we fail to give them, 
and especially the training in the réyvy of their vocation, are 
kinds of knowledge which they can acquire after leaving college. 

As regards the problem of the training of missionaries for 
the foreign field, this would mean that after leaving the theo- 
logical college they must have some further training of a more 
directly vocational kind. Whether this should be given forth- 
with in a further term of attendance at a specifically missionary 
college before going abroad, or should rather be acquired on 
the field itself; or again, whether part of it should not wait till 
their first furlough—that is a further problem which is outside 
the scope of this paper. All I am concerned to do here is to 
defend the general policy by which, during the theological 
course, the emphasis is placed on émoryjun rather than on réxvn. 
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The question then arises whether the same course of theo- 
logical training is suitable for those who are going to minister 
at home and those who are going to minister abroad. But in 
order to answer that question we must first understand a little 
more clearly what this theological é¢moryyn really is, to which 
our training of Scottish ministers and missionaries is at present 
almost wholly given over, What is this ‘theology’ in which priests 
are so severely instructed and of which laymen are largely 
innocent? I suggest the following definition: ‘Theology is religion 
become more self-conscious’—and when I say ‘religion’ I mean 
the whole life of the Church and of the individual within the 
Church. What theology does then is, very simply, to raise the 
life of the Church and the individual’s life as a member of 
the Church to a higher degree of self-consciousness. 

All religious life, of course, presupposes some degree of self- 
consciousness, A being not endowed with the consciousness of 
self could not possibly have any religious life. There can be 
no religion which does not to some extent think about itself. 
The religious life of the individual is a most complex organism 
in which every part of his personality plays its part, and in which 
his whole history and the history of his race is gathered up. 
It is an organism that includes the most diverse contents: 
emotional crises, ritual acts, rules of conduct, participation in 
public assemblies, all kinds of memories of the past and hopes 
for the future, and a large range of beliefs. But perhaps the 
beliefs may be thought of as the skeleton structure of the 
organism, like the bones in a man’s hand. You may watch a 
man engaging in the ritual of his religion and you may see the 
evidences of a deep stirring of varied emotions within him, 
and study the effects which all this has upon his daily life; 
but when you are made privy to what the man believes, then it 
is as if in grasping his hand you felt the bony structure that held 
it together and determined its form. Such a bony structure 
there is in the religious life of every son of man, even the simplest. 
But the lines of it are far from clearly marked. Here and there, 
perhaps, there are well-defined patches, representing convictions 
strongly and clearly held; but the lines connecting these patches 
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are often uncertain, the pattern of the whole is far from clear 
and everywhere there is more of blur than of clear definition. 

Now the essential thing we do for our students in their 
theological course is to help them clarify this bony structure 
of the Christian life wherein they share. Herein consists theo- 
logical ériery}un. I hope indeed that for most of our students 
the corporate life of the college does more than that. Many of 
them, I hope, leave the college better Christians than they were 
on entering. And I hope also that it is not merely the corporate 
Christian life, but the actual theological study itself, that is 
thus blessed to them. Theological study also is a means of grace, 
and it would be tragic indeed if any student went through three 
years of it without finding it so. And yet it is not the primary 
aim of the theological college to be thus a direct means of grace 
to the students. A man does not need a theological training, 
thank God, in order to be the best sort of Christian; but there is 
something that he can get in no other way than by a theological 
training—and that is just the clear awareness of what I have 
called the bony structure of his Christianity. 

The advantage which the trained theologian has over the 
saint is not unlike the advantage which the trained anatomist 
has over the athlete. The anatomist cannot use his body any 
better than the athlete but he understands it better. The theo- 
logical student is not a better Christian than the unschooled 
and unlettered saint but he understands his Christianity better. 
That then is what we try to do for our students. We have before 
us, a8 it were, the whole organism of the religious life of the 
Church and of the individual as a member of the Church, and 
we keep ever painting in the structural lines of it more firmly, 
linking up all the parts of it into some sort of organized whole, 
illuminating the fogged patches, filling in the blurred patches, 
extending here and there the margins of the defined area. 

Above all, perhaps, we may say that when a student leaves 
a theological college he should have a clear view of the relation 
to one another of all the various contents of the Christian mind 
and all the various activities and expressions of the Christian 
life. And it will be well understood that in order to this end 
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a large part of his training must be historical in character. 
You might as well try to instruct a man in the principles of the 
British Constitution without teaching him anything about English 
history as try to teach a man to understand the present life of 
the Christian Church without training him well in biblical and 
ecclesiastical history. If our present-day Christianity is to be- 
come fully conscious of itself, we must be deeply versed in the 
history and literature of the Hebrew people, in the New Testa- 
ment history and literature, and in the history and literature 
of the Christian Church; and we cannot be so versed without 
some knowledge of at least Hebrew, Greek and Latin. Hence 
by far the greater part of our three years’ training is devoted to 
linguistic and historical studies; and yet I think it is generally 
understood that these are not ends in themselves, but are con- 
tributory to the one ultimate end of all theological study, 
namely, as I have defined it, the attainment of an explicit and 
self-conscious understanding of the religion which we profess. 
A certain centrality in the curriculum is commonly allowed 
to the study of Christian doctrine even by the most jealous 
lovers of history and linguistic. 

I repeat, then, that what we do for our students in the theo- 
logical college is to make their religion more self-conscious, to 
bring out into clear relief what I have called the bony structure 
of the Christian life in which they share. And we do this because 
we believe that this heightened degree of religious self-conscious- 
ness, though it is not necessary to the believer as such, is vitally 
necessary to the priest. A man can be a good Christian in his 
heart and life without being very clear in his mind as to what 
his Christianity is and how it differs from what is not Chris- 
tianity; but unless he possesses this clarity he cannot be a good 
priest. ‘What this parish needs,’ said Thomas Carlyle to the 
new minister of Craigenputtock, ‘is somebody who knows God 
otherwise than by hearsay.’ And that is undeniably the first 
requisite for the priest: he must be a true Christian, inwardly 
enjoying communion with God in Christ and sharing in the 
Christian peace and joy. 

But this alone does not equip him to be a priest. ‘The duty 
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of the clergyman,’ says Ruskin in Unto this Last, ‘is to remind 
people in an eloquent manner of the existence of God.’ Yet 
within this general definition his task is a very diverse one. He 
is at once a teacher, a preacher and a pastor charged with the 
cure of souls. All these are functions which the ordained minister 
of religion is called upon to perform in a specialized way in 
which the lay Christian is not commonly called upon to perform 
them; and of every one of these functions it is true that a 
specialized theological training is necessary for its proper 
performance. 

But something further must be said about the nature of the 
theological émorjun, in order to avoid a certain possible mis- 
understanding. The phrase émiorjun Oeoroyxy goes back to 
Aristotle, who uses it repeatedly in his Metaphysics, and an 
acceptance of the phrase may seem to imply an acceptance of 
Aristotle’s method, which is of course the method of natural 
theology, so called. Nothing, however, could be farther from 
my intention. According to the medieval tradition, the tradition 
of St Thomas which is still accepted by the Roman Church, 
there are two ways of studying the problems of religion: the 
way of philosophy and the way of theology, or the way of 
natural theology and the way of revealed theology—we can 
express it in either way. I would venture to say, however, 
that this distinction has now long ago been transcended and left 
behind by the onward movement of theological reflection. I 
think it is now believed by a large majority of theologians within 
the non-Roman Churches that God can only be found in His 
revelation, and that there is therefore no ‘scientific’ means of 
investigating the problems of religion apart from the insight of 
religious faith itself. Nobody who had been influenced by 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Barth or any such modern theologian 
could think otherwise than this. In the college in which I teach, 
which is the theological faculty of a great university, there is 
nobody who believes in or teaches a natural theology which 
can be differentiated from the knowledge of God in the posses- 
sion of religion itself, i.e. given in revelation. Nor is there 
anybody who believes that there is a scientific treatment of the 
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history or origin of religion which can be differentiated from 
faith’s view of these things. Rather it is believed and taught 
that the facts of history can only be understood scientifically 
if understood in faith; because the things of the spirit differ 
from the things of nature precisely in that they cannot be under- 
stood at all—cannot be made head or tail of—unless understood, 
as it were, from the inside, by one who himself shares in the 
spiritual life and therefore possesses the norms and standards 
which alone avail in this sphere. As well, we would say, might 
a man attempt to understand the history of music who himself 
had no ear for music, as attempt to write a history of religion 
if he had himself no inside acquaintance with the reality of 
that which he was professing to describe. 

Nobody need have any fear, then, that because we are in- 
structing candidates for the ministry in theological érvorjun we 
are teaching them to approach the problems of religion in the 
manner of a natural science or a natural theology. Too much 
water has flowed under our theological bridges since the Middle 
Ages for there to be any real fear of that; and the study of 
the methods of the Geisteswissenschaften, as distinct from the 
Naturwissenschaften, has been too far advanced. 

But I must now turn to the question how far the same train- 
ing is suitable for those who are going to minister to parishes at 
home and those who are going abroad as missionaries. In the 
Scottish colleges we give exactly the same training to both 
sets of students. Is this reasonable? To a large extent it is in- 
evitable, since many students do not decide until nearly the 
end of their six or seven years’ course at the university whether 
they are going to serve at home or abroad; and there is also the 
fact that no small number serve for a period abroad and a period 
at home. But the question may still be put whether those who 
are going as missionaries to pagan lands do not require a different 
sort of wisdom and a training in somewhat different branches of 
knowledge. I think none would claim that the missionary needs 
less training or less knowledge than the parish minister; the 
only question is whether he needs fundamentally the same 
knowledge and training. 
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We can answer this question only if we understand just 
how the task of the minister at home is related to that of the 
missionary abroad, and just how far the two are different. 
That there is a difference is quite certain. The difference is not 
that a foreign missionary is calling to those who are without 
the fold, while the minister at home is feeding those who are 
within it. Actually the former is as much concerned with feed- 
ing those who are within as with crying to those who are without, 
and the latter is hardly less concerned with crying to those 
without as with feeding those within. Both tasks are common to 
both fields. And indeed I am sure that the two tasks must not 
be too sharply distinguished from one another. None of us is 
so securely within that he does not need to be constantly recalled, 
and perhaps also there is nobody whom we have a right to 
address as if he were a mere outsider. Nothing like a sharp line 
can be drawn between evangelistic and edificatory preaching. 
And yet there is a difference. In this country we have recently 
been taking part in a Recall to Religion. Our call, that is to say, 
was naturally conceived as a recall, whereas in pagan lands it 
would more naturally be thought of as a first call—in so far as the 
call is to the Christian Gospel. That is the difference. The minister 
at home is conceived to be addressing his call to those who have 
been brought up from childhood in a land the common life of 
which has been impregnated with Christian ideas and ideals, 
and most of whom (I suppose we can still say that) have actually 
been baptized in childhood into the Christian Church; whereas 
the missionary is conceived to be addressing his call, for the 
most part, to men and women brought up in a pagan civiliza- 
tion and who know nothing of Christ and His Church. 

It is here that the difference between the home and foreign 
ministries must be taken to lie; and if that difference were an 
absolute one; if, that is, the minister at home had to deal only 
with children baptized into the Church in childhood and brought 
up ‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord’; and if the mis- 
sionary abroad had to deal only with those who had been brought 
up in a pagan religion but had never yet heard the name of 
Christ, then no doubt the difference of their tasks would be 
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indeed great. I think I should then feel that it would be desir- 
able, if it could be arranged, that there should be some kind of 
divergence part way through the theological course between 
the training for the home and that for the foreign field. The 
missionary would then not be called upon to give nearly such 
advanced instruction as the minister at home would have to 
provide, while he would urgently require an understanding of 
the pagan mind such as the minister at home would not need at 
all. But I think it would still be the case, even if this difference 
were absolute, that the primary equipment required by each 
would be the same: namely, a full and clear understanding of 
the nature of the Christian faith and the fellowship of the 
Christian Church—an understanding which could be gained 
only by a thorough discipline in Christian dogmatic, in the study 
of the Old and New Testaments and in the history of the Church. 
Hence I feel that even in that case the divergence between the 
two kinds of training within the theological college would not 
be very great. 

Actually, however, the case is far otherwise, and the differ- 
ence between the two situations—of the minister at home and 
the missionary abroad—is far from being of this absolute kind. 
Less and less is it true that the parish minister in England and 
Scotland can take it for granted that the souls under his care 
have been brought up ‘in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’ Large sections of the population have hardly more 
effective connexion with the Christian Church than have the 
pagan populations to whom the missionary addresses his appeal. 
For all the difference that their knowledge of Christ’s name 
makes to their mental outlook, it may be said that to all intents 
and purposes they never heard of Christ. These large sections 
of our population have, as it were, shed the Christian outlook on 
life which their fathers possessed. I do not mean for a moment 
that all their fathers were consecrated members of the body of 
Christ. Far from it. But the Church’s teaching did dominate 
their outlook to a remarkable degree, in the sense that, though 
their lives may not have been obedient to it, their minds held 
no doubts as to its supreme authority and right. Whereas to so 
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many of their descendants either the Church means nothing at 
all, or its authority is consciously repudiated. Much therefore 
which a hundred years ago would have been true only of 
‘darkest Africa’ and other pagan lands is now true of ‘darkest 
England.’ The facts are but too distressingly familiar and I 
need not recapitulate them. My purpose is only to remind you 
that in this respect the parish minister’s task in these islands is 
by no means so distinct from the task of the foreign missionary 
as even a generation or two ago it might have been supposed 
to be. 

But the situation has not changed merely at home: it has 
also changed abroad and in the following way: the outlook 
which has tended to displace Christianity within the frontiers 
of Christendom is what was so much spoken of at the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928 as 
‘secularism.’ This secularism is the typical outlook of modernity. 
At the basis of modern civilization there lie certain implicit 
assumptions which, when brought to explicit consciousness, 
amount to a more or less definite philosophy of life. It is a 
novel philosophy, unlike anything that has ever appeared any- 
where in the world before, yet it unites under its allegiance a 
greater number and a greater variety of men and women than 
have ever previously shared a single outlook. It is often regarded 
as uniting the modern intelligentsia, all the world over, into a 
single emancipated class. Its fountains of strength are applied 
science and the type of liberal education which has dominated 
the West since the time of the Aufkidrung; and it is to these two 
fountains that it looks for the salvation of mankind. In 1842— 
just a century ago—an English poet, catching the intoxication 
of this new outlook, this new dream of earthly progress in the 
direction of the liberal Utopia, had written eloquently: 


Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 


But now the strange thing that has happened is that far Cathay 

itself has caught this intoxication and begun to share the same 

outlook. It is of this fact that the delegates to the Jerusalem 

meeting were so much aware. The mechanical civilization of 
36 
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the West has spread to China and Japan, to India, to the Persian 
Gulf, to the ‘Copper Belt’ and other parts of the ‘dark 
continent’ of Africa. The students of Calcutta, Tokyo and 
Peiping now share in no small measure the emancipated out- 
look of the West. They too are children of the Aufkidrung. 

In this way, then, there has during the last generation been 
a remarkable convergence of the home and foreign situations. 
Whereas formerly the foreign missionary had to deal only with 
pagans and the parish priest only with those who were at least 
nominal Christians, both now have to deal with a steadily 
increasing number who are neither the one nor the other but 
are joint sharers of the new outlook, as much anti-pagan as 
anti-Christian, which I have tried to characterize. The word 
‘pagan’ is indeed often popularly used nowadays to designate a 
man who is without religion, but its real meaning is, of course, 
‘not a man who has no gods but a man who has too many. 

And yet such a convergence of the home and foreign situa- 
tion towards a secularist outlook does not really represent the 
latest news about our troubled time. Much has happened in 
‘our western world between the Jerusalem and Tambaram 
meetings. No doubt the seeds of the new philosophies of life 
which are now springing up in the West in close alliance with 
certain political programmes were already present in 1928, but 
it is only to a small extent that anybody had then come to under- 
stand their nature. Now our eyes have been rudely opened to 
them, and we see clearly that they can no longer be characterized 
merely as secularist, but rather represent an even more sinister 
and dangerous outlook to which mere secularism is rapidly 
giving way. They are no longer rationalistic, but violently 
opposed to rationalism, flouting reason rather than making an 
over-confident appeal to it. They are not libertarian but rather 
strongly authoritarian, despising freedom of thought and speech 
and action, and exalting in its place the most unquestioning 
obedience. There is not much Aufkidrung, or even renaissance, 
left in sovietism to-day—and still less in national socialism 
or fascism. These movements are not humanist so much as 
demonist, at least in their extremer forms. They are not secularist 
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but neo-pagan. They are not the denial of religion so much as 
false religions—attempts to fill up what Mr H. G. Wells once 
called ‘that God-shaped gap’ left in human nature by the 
secularist conquest of Christianity. They have all the head- 
marks of religion about them. As Professor de Burgh has said : 


They offer an infallible dogma, clothed in the dress of apocalyptic vision 
and messianic myth, propagated with the ardour and methods of a missionary 
religion, and hunting heresy and dissent with the historic weapons of religious 


persecution. 

Above all, these new movements completely transcend the dis- 
tinction between sacred and secular (and therefore between 
religion and politics) which is the head-mark of humanistic 
thought. To them religion and politics are one. They claim ab- 
solute allegiance over the whole of life, dominating man’s exist- 
ence from the centre—which is what all religion claims to do. 

It would appear, then, that in the very age when the out- 
look of European Aufkidrung has first begun to spread itself 
to far Cathay, Europe itself is witnessing the end of the 
Aufklérung within its own borders and the displacement of its 
outlook by something much more like the outlook of far Cathay 
itself. That indeed is an ironic situation. And yet even that does 
not bring us quite to the end of the story. So rapidly does 
history move nowadays that already something of the new 
spirit of these pagan authoritarianisms of the West has begun 
to spread to the East. Not only has the new political totali- 
tarianism spread eastwards to Japan, but with it the beginning 
also of a heightened self-consciousness on the part of Japanese 
pagan religion. And not only of Japan is this true. In other 
lands too there are signs of a returning loyalty to the old indi- 
genous paganisms, which is closely associated with that recrudes- 
cence of nationalism that lies at the heart of the totalitarian 
movements. 

It is clear, then, that there is now a remarkable convergence 
as compared with a generation ago between the spiritual situa- 
tions in the East and in the West, and therefore between the 
Church’s problems in the home and foreign fields. And from 
this it seems to me to follow that we are doing right in providing 
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future parish ministers and future foreign missionaries with a 
substantially identical training in our theological colleges. Of 
course it is true that many missionaries will go to parts of the 
world and to a class of people who are still almost untouched 
by these modern infiltrations from our western civilization; but 
the same thing may be true of some ministers at home. And it 
may be that even in these lands and for these classes the situation 
may have changed radically before the missionaries now going 
out will have completed their term of service. It seems to me 
right in principle that all our ordinands, to whatever part of 
the world they may be going, should be put in possession of the 
necessary mental equipment to enable them to meet the whole 
spiritual situation of modern man with some real degree of 
understanding both of its nature and of the manner of its cure. 
More and more our world is contracting into a single community. 
More and more are its situations becoming a single situation. 
If, therefore, it was the practice of our forefathers to provide 
a single course of training for those serving at home and abroad 
this hardly seems the time at which to depart from their 
example. 

Moreover, I think I can say with confidence that the train- 
ing given in our theological colleges to-day—at least in those 
which I know well from the inside—is all the time conceived 
in relation to this world situation. In most of our discussions 
that situation lies in the foreground of our minds. The Ausein- 
andersetzung with the forces that are contending for mastery 
within the contemporary scene is always being carried on. 
Humanism, secularism, liberalism, neo-paganism—there are no 
terms that are oftener on my own students’ lips than these. 
I hope it may be said, therefore, of students proceeding from 
New College, Edinburgh, to either the home or the foreign field 
that they are not unprepared for the new and strange enemies 


with which in these difficult times of ours they are likely to be 
confronted. 


JOHN BAILLIE 























THE OQECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
AND THE NATIONAL STATE 


By M. S. BATES, Pu.D. 


‘THIS paper will make no attempt to discuss the whole range 

of subjects usually combined under the rubric ‘Church 
and State,’ but rather the issues that arise in the mind of a 
Christian who is naturally and rightly a faithful citizen of a 
particular State and at the same time a member of a Church 
now trying to realize in some slight measure the oecumenical 
character that it bears as an ideal. The State is therefore thought 
of as a State in relation to other States; and the Church is con- 
sidered in its largely national or infra-national organizations as 
they seek to deepen their relations of fellowship with similar 
organizations of Christians the world around. 

The two most relevant and significant bodies of material 
thus far produced by the Christian Church are those of the 
Oxford conference and the Tambaram (Madras) meeting. The 
former was prior in time, superior in the participation of technical 
experts and in the opportunity for intensive discussion of certain 
basic problems within our scope. The latter was able to take 
advantage of the work already done at Oxford; its inferiority on 
the technical side was further offset by its greatly strengthened 
representation from other parts of the world than Britain, 
North-West Europe and North America; and its recent date 
gives added meaning to its pronouncements, to be weighed 
in the light of the following statements. For our subject, the 
Tambaram meeting constitutes in general an endorsement and 
restatement of the positions found at Oxford, with some 
additional applications and no large contradictions. The restate- 
ment was made in an atmosphere of full freedom (indeed, the 
criticism has been made among the delegates that the Oxford 


findings did not enter into the process and product of the 
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work at Tambaram with sufficient fullness of detail). Thus, in 
matters of present concern, the Tambaram meeting is an auto- 
nomous decision by the missionary leadership of the Churches, 
older and younger in equal parts, to follow the light focused in 
Oxford but now seen amid their own circumstances and re- 
sponsibilities. This decision constitutes both a widening of the 
oecumenical movement to regions where it has been felt only 
in small circles, and a deepened commitment among all the 
participating Churches. The present paper will naturally intro- 
duce selections from the work of the Tambaram meeting with 
reference to the Oxford conference where desired. 

One more word of introduction is ventured. For delegates to 
Tambaram and other active students of that and the Oxford 
conference it is hoped that this brief study will serve to bring 
into related view certain portions of the findings which hold 
meaning greater or other than that of their immediate context. 
When, for example, Christians from many countries examining 
their duty in education make recommendations regarding the 
development of a world-wide sense of fellowship, that recom- 
mendation should be promptly connected with similar proposi- 
tions coming from those who dealt with international relations, 
with the State, or with the witness of the Church to the Faith 
by which it lives. They enrich and reinforce each other, both in 
present meaning and in the vista of effort before us. Alike for 
values in topical content and for functional use it might be well 
for some to serve many by going through the oecumenical 
material under the torch of Tambaram, seeking under all the 
sectional headings for the total message on unity and co-opera- 
tion; for the complete guidance and stimulus of those awaken- 
ing to the social needs confronting the Churches; for the full 
appeal to educators, as well as to those engaged in the training 
of ministers and other Christian workers, and to those who 
direct and contribute to Christian publications; for the entire 
challenge to the thought and message of pastors. 

Our subject may be treated in two inter-related phases: 
the oecumenical approach; and Christian standards and State 
loyalties. 
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‘THE OECUMENICAL APPROACH. The issues between a world- 
wide Church and a world of nation-States are sharpened by 
two major developments of our times. In the same era when 
the Christian Churches have become increasingly sensitive to 
social needs and social injustice, increasingly anxious to do their 
duty to their neighbours in an ever-broadening neighbourhood, 
and therefore concerned with the moral and humanitarian 
aspects of the political, economic and social relationships of 
men, the functions and activities of States have been immensely 
extended. Indeed, the claims and practice of totalitarian States 
(and let it not be forgotten that all States are potentially totali- 
tarian in prospect of war, vary as they may in previous temper) 
confront every interest of the Church in the life of to-day 
and in the earthly future of its children. 

At the moment when the improvements in communications 
and the extension of missionary effort have made possible 
for the Church a real consciousness of the Promised Land in 
which humankind shall see all its members as brothers across 
the old fences of race or class, of local community or of nation, 
the most highly potent of all world-dividing forces are in action. 
If these forces are well symbolized by waves of mighty tanks 
advancing against Maginot lines in whatever country, they are 
more sturdily represented by the barriers stopping free economic 
intercourse in the supposed interest of military States and by 
the construction of national minds which perceive their national 
lives and the lives of their international neighbours in such 
pictures as other national minds have never seen. The past has 
not known this acuteness of need for an oecumenical Church, 
a Church which unites men by love of God in a world torn by 
nationalism and imperialism. Nor has the Church faced such 
acuteness of difficulty in being oecumenical, till this tragic 
time when a new and true world-character would otherwise be 
gloriously at hand. 

Overt results of the strain between an oecumenical Church 
and an over-dominant State are exemplified in two common 
cases. First, some States, realizing the opposition between the 
larger Church and their own exclusive claims, demand a break 
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between their own Christians and Christians of other countries, 
particularly the international or oecumenical associations. 
Secondly, Christians within a nation, responding to the propa- 
ganda and pressure of the semi-totalitarian State, wish either 
heartily or reluctantly to demonstrate their national character 
by repudiating oecumenical tendencies. On occasion the latter 
attitude may stop short of decisive action if sufficient public 
recognition is given by Christian bodies to the particular 
‘position’ or claims of the State concerned. Whether in the first 
or in the second case, conscious citizenship in the Kingdom of 
God becomes rarer, and less likely of extension among young 
people, as the over-ruling State-citizenship demonstrates its 
power to reduce a possible rival. 

The fundamental necessity of the oecumenical approach 


was well stated in the declaration made at the Oxford 
conference: 


All law, international as well as national, must be based on a common ethos 
—that is, a common foundation of moral convictions. To the creation of such 
a common foundation in moral conviction the Church as a supra-national 
society with a profound sense of the historical realities, and of the worth of 
human personality, has a great contribution to make.* 

That such an ethos is in perpetual conflict with the demonic 
concept of absolute national sovereignty no Christian should 
deny. Still more plainly does the oecumenical Church, devoted 
to God the Father of all mankind, find itself set against the 
claim of any one people to a ‘divine mission’ to subdue and 
dominate others. Indeed, on the positive side, the very genius 
of the oecumenical movement is respect for variety, recognition 
of interdependence, life in fellowship. 

The oecumenical Church goes forward by co-operative 
action in consultation, inspiration and planning, through the 
International Missionary Council, the nascent World Council 
of Churches and the host of international agencies and confer- 
ences known only in part to any one of us. It advances not less 
truly in worship, through common hymns and increasing inter- 
experience of liturgies and devotional material; in knowledge, 

1 The Churches Survey Their Task, pp. 173-4. Hereafter cited as ‘Oxford.’ 
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through the interplay of investigation, publication and exchange 
of thought and experience; in service, through the co-operative 
inter-relations of local, denominational and regional or national 
bodies in youth organizations, medical and rural enterprises and 
a host of special efforts for the welfare of man; in evangelism, 
undertaken with a world-view, the concern of Christians as 
Christians, not as Scottish Presbyterians or German Lutherans 
or American Methodists. 

The oecumenical Church is a visible delivery from the 
tyranny of racial and national prejudice, which must and does 
affect the attitudes (individual, political and social) of Christians 
in their international and inter-racial relations. The leaven 
among Churches in the southern group of the United States, 
energized by the missionary effort among coloured races in 
other parts of the world, is highly significant. One cannot 
persist in Christian effort for Indians or for Chinese—to say 
nothing of Africans—and remain comfortable about non- 
Christian attitudes towards black men at the door. Similarly, for 
many a German the great racial issue is met most genuinely by 
the presence of the non-Aryan brother at the Lord’s Supper. 
What real Christian can then go forth to despise and to perse- 
cute those to whom God gives grace? 

In practice, the growth of oecumenical fellowship brings 
powerful aid to Christian leaders and thinkers in each country 
as they confront the necessary task of checking up their own 
prejudices and their own States by the Christian standards of 
truth and love. The individual Christian and Christian bodies of 
all degrees should take their social decisions in the light and 
warmth of oecumenical Christian fellowship. 

The section at Tambaram cciicerned with “The Inner Life 
of the Church’ in its sub-section on worship combined the wide 
vision with a sense of practical steps: 


We further recommend that the International Missionary Council initiate 
the collection of service forms in current use, with accompanying translations, 
and that a library of such forms from many lands should be kept by National 
Christian Councils at the disposal of workers in their areas. . . . Having noted 
that there is in some of the younger Churches extreme eagerness and in others 
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extreme reluctance to use in worship indigenous forms of art, such as music 
and architecture, we urge the publication of literature at a price within the 
reach of ail, giving examples of the music or other arts of different nations 
as used in the life of the Church, and passing on the inspiration and joy of 
bringifig our native arts as an offering to our Lord.} 


Besides proposing the selection and publication of more 
fully international collections of hymns and hymn-tunes, the 
section on Literature at Tambaram faced the educational task 
of developing the world community: 


There should be produced in every country material for missionary 
education, graded to meet the needs of children and young people; designed 
to make them conscious that there is a world Christian community of which 
they, as Christians, are members, and to acquaint them with the members 
of the Christian community who live in other countries.” 


Certain moral and social tasks fall peculiarly upon the 
world-wide Church, as was discovered by the studies on ‘The 
Church and the International Order’: 


In particular, moral and social questions that extend across national 
boundaries, such as disabilities imposed upon whole races, the traffic in women 
and children and the disintegration of personality by the trade in narcotics 
make special demands upon the Christian conscience.’ 


The missionary call to bring every creature into the fellow- 
ship of the Gospel is set against the effort to destroy in war, 
to subject by military or economic power, to persecute and 
ostracize by racial or other prejudice. 


In the missionary enterprise the Christian movement makes an indispens- 
able contribution to the international order. . . . The missionary movement 
springs from a sense of indebtedness to God who has shared His very best with 
us in Christ, and an eager desire to share any good thing that we may have, 
and most of all the Gospel itself, with men of every land and nation, Here 
international and inter-racial contact may reach its highest level. The true 
missionary comes as a friend, not a ruler or exploiter. Disinterested service 
makes plain God’s love for all, particularly the unprivileged and despised. 


One cannot seek and serve a brother with Christ’s Good 
News, and go forth next day to slay him or to enslave his people. 


1 The World Mission of the Church, pp. 66-7 (57). Hereafter cited as “Tambaram.’ 
The numbers in brackets refer to the pages in the American edition. 
? Tambaram, p. 110 (93). 8 Ibid. pp. 141-2 (119). * Ibid. p. 142 (119-20). 
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A striking challenge is simply put in the discussion of 
worship as part of ‘The Inner Life of the Church,’ 


We recommend that in the public intercessions of the Church a prominent 
place should be given to the needs and questions of the day and the realities 
of social, economic, national and international life.4 


Can one think with constructive imagination of what that 
means in Germany, in Japan, among African miners, in 
China? 

And what Church is there, how many individual Christians 
are there, ready to be measured by the standard set in the 
section on ‘The Church and the International Order’? 


Implicit in the life and work of the Church, whether in peace or in war, is 
the courage to see and to accept the consequences of its witness in international 
relations, even unto death.” 


Recognizing the incompleteness of the attempt, it may be 
well to suggest in summary fashion, avoiding theological terms 
in order to emphasize the practical human issues of to-day, 
the values in the oecumenical tendency as we confront our 
world. The consciousness of human brotherhood transcending 
national and racial divisions is built upon ultimate faith and 
convictions, developed and reinforced in common worship. 
Acquaintance and association with men of right heart are 
furthered. There is touch with insights not adequately repre- 
sented in one’s national connexions, Christian or secular. 
The views of others are learned in respectful love, not in slan- 
derous vituperation as the world too often reports them; from 
trusted Christian brothers, not from venal or inflamed propa- 
gandists. Truth is prized and sought in fellowship. The pre- 
judices of one cultural or national position can be overcome, 
for the necessary breadth of information and of contacts are 
available in a friendly spirit. The vision and the means of con- 
fronting supra-national evils are within the oecumenical body. 
Missionary effort ceaselessly pulls men out from the mole- 
hills of their provincialism, making good in life the commands 
of the Master whom no race or empire could confine. 

1 Tambaram, p. 65 (56). ® Ibid. p. 142 (119). 
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CHRISTIAN STANDARDS AND STATE LoyALtigs. Those groups 
in the recent conferences which considered the claims of the 
State upon the citizen, make their Christian answer plain in 
recognizing the normal support due from the citizen, but equally 
plain in marking its limits. 


Our basic conviction is that the attitude of the Church (and by this we mean 
both the Church as an organized body and also its individual members) towards 
the State should be positive and constructive, and not merely negative and 
critical. The Church should acknowledge with gratitude the function of the 
State as the preserver of law and order, without which society would dis- 
integrate, and also as an instrument for the promotion of a better and fuller 
common life. Sincere loyalty and willing obedience should be the Church’s 
normal attitude. For the people, the State and the government it should con- 
tinually offer its prayers.* 


This finding from the section on “The Church and the State’ 
should be joined with that from the section ‘The Faith by 
which the Church Lives,’ in its consideration of nationalism: 


The nation to which we belong rightly claims our loyalty, service and prayer. 
Nationality, however, is not only a divine gift but also a power corrupted by 
sin and used as an instrument for sin. This sin-infected quality of the divine 
gift of nationality becomes particularly manifest when devotion to the nation is 
made the source and standard of absolute authority so that the life and destiny 
of the nation usurp a divine status.* 


The Oxford conference had previously delineated the issue: 


The deification of one’s own people is sin against God. “Thou shalt have 
none other God but me.’ To see in one’s own people (in one’s own blood) 
the saving revelation of God is anti-Christian.* 


The section at Tambaram on ‘The Church and the State’ 
pointed out the difficulties in the way of co-operation and 
conformity. 


But history shows that there are three dangers which beset every Church. 
There is always the grave risk lest the Church, in its desire to serve, suffer its 
own thought to be too readily assimilated to that of the majority of the people. 
Again the Church may become so dependent on the State, or fall so completely 
under its influence, that it does not exercise its positive, constructive, critical 
function. Finally the pressure of the State may persuade the Church to with- 
draw from any attempt at public service to the nation and people.‘ 





1 Tambaram, p. 144 (122). ® Ibid. p. 22 (18). 
* Oxford, p. 76. * Tambaram, pp. 145-6 (123). 
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The responsibility of the Church to uphold its moral 
standards before the State leads directly into the issue of absolute 
national sovereignty, the doctrine that the State itself is the 
standard of all things. At Tambaram the section on “The Church 
and the International Order’ felt it necessary to declare: 


Only righteousness exalteth a nation. The prophets of the Old Testament 
denounced nations and rulers for cruelty and inhumanity, for robbery and 
lies, and their message is applicable to-day. Patriotism is clearly not enough. 
The two great commandments of love require that love to God become our 
supreme loyalty, which must be exemplified in brotherly consideration for the 
welfare of all men. . . . In practice between nations, the love of neighbour 
means doing justice. Justice among nations will involve some qualification of 
the sovereignty of the State in its international relations. No nation may de- 
liberately pursue its own interests at the expense of its neighbours." 


The Oxford conference findings came more definitely to 
grips with unqualified State-sovereignty: 

So far as the present evil is political the heart of it is to be found in the 
claim of each national State to be judge in its own cause. The abandonment of 
that claim, and the abrogation of absolute national sovereignty, at least to that 
extent, is a duty that the Church should urge upon the nations. 

And in another passage: 


The Church should remind its members that the principle of the uncon- 
ditional supremacy of the State or nation, advanced in time either of peace or 
of war, is incompatible with the Church’s faith in Jesus Christ as its only 
Lord, and is therefore unacceptable as the final norm of judgment or action. 
It is the Church’s duty to serve the nation in which it is placed, but the greatest 
service which it can render is to remain steadfast and loyal to its Lord, and to 
test rigorously all claims of national interest by His Gospel.* 

Aggression, war, imperial domination and racial persecution 
are unmistakably contrary to Christian standards, declare the 
Tambaram findings on “The Church and the International 
Order.’ However, denunciation of these evils should not be 
used for comfortable concealment of injustices which foster the 
very evils condemned. 

More equitable access to natural resources and markets, a fairer distribu- 


tion of wealth within the nations and economic co-operation on the international 
scale are essential. 


We condemn the effort to impose the will of one people upon another 





a Tambaram, pp. 136-7 (115). * Oxford, pp. 173, 182-3. 
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by force, and especially the invasion of the recognized territory of one people 
by the armed forces of another. Responsibility for aggression and oppression 
must be borne by all who derive profit therefrom. Individual Christians and 
Christian organizations should in this respect carefully examine their sources 
of income and means of livelihood. Private trade in munitions of war with 


its accompanying evils of militaristic propaganda and aid to aggression should 
be eliminated." 


Christians are not agreed upon an absolute position in 
regard to war in any and all circumstances, but the evil of war 
is never to be glossed over. Quoting the Oxford conference 
statements: ‘War is a particular demonstration of the power of 
sin in this world. . . . No justification of war must be allowed 


to conceal or minimize this fact,’ the declaration at Tambaram 
follows: 


Modern warfare is so devastating and demoralizing that its use as an 
instrument of policy is indefensible.* 

Justice requires the elimination of the domination of one people by another. 
Whether this can be effected only by stages, and if so by what stages, is not a 
matter for generalization on an international scale. Where government of one 
people by another exists, its goal should be that the people so governed comes 
freely to order and control its own life.’ 


The Oxford conference struck more sharply into funda- 
mentals: 


Any form of national egotism, whereby the love of one’s own people leads 
to the suppression of other nationalities or national minorities, or to the failure 
to respect and appreciate the gifts of other people, is sin and rebellion against 
God, who is the Creator and Lord of all peoples. 


While the Tambaram meeting made the application to the 
racial issue with some clarity: 


God has made all peoples of one blood. No race can therefore disregard the 
rights and interests of other races. Racial persecution is particularly abhorrent. 
The Church should exert its influence on the side of all movements working 
for the full and equal sharing by all races in the common life of mankind. 
In doing this the Church must purge its own life of any racial discrimination. 
We call upon churches and individual Christians to do whatever is within 
their power to help in the solution of the acute and tragic world problem 
which has arisen as the result of the persecution of the Jewish race in many 
countries. We urge that Christians free themselves from race hatred and easy 








1 Tambaram, p. 137 (116). ; 2 Ibid. p. 139 (117). 
3 Ibid. p. 137 (116). 4 Oxford, p. 72. 
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acquiescence in popular prejudices which lend unconscious support to such 
persecutions." 


Christians should not timidly box their consciences in 
moth-balls at the outbreak of war. The section at T'ambaram on 
*The Church and the International Order’ continued its effort 


to face the evils of the day by a challenge moderately stated, 
yet with far-reaching implications. 


The very difficulties of maintaining the Christian spirit and the oecumenical 
fellowship in the midst of war emphasize the need for constructive effort 
in time of peace. Once plunged into modern warfare in which all the resources 
of the State are mobilized, men can do comparatively little to remedy the situa- 
tion. Christians should, nevertheless, refuse to accept a break in fellowship 
and should use every material and spiritual means to cherish their sense of 
brotherhood in Christ. Moreover, in the very course of war Christians of the 
conflicting nations and of the whole oecumenical fellowship should pray and 


strive for peace, not the mere cessation of hostilities, but the establishment of 
just relationships.? 


The purposes, spirit and scope of education are of great 
importance to the development of world fellowship. Highly 
suggestive is the report on ‘Christian Education’ in its refer- 
ence to Christian institutions of higher learning in the Near 
East, India and the Far East. 


They have brought to bear upon generations of students those fundamental 
conceptions of God, the world and human life which the Universal Church 
holds as trustee for a world that seems bent on turning its back on them; a 
belief in the unity and majesty of truth, high standards of character and conduct, 
a passion for intellectual and moral freedom, fortitude in the face of opposition, 
respect for the views of minorities, a sense of fellowship with all mankind.*® 


The educational application of Christian standards to the 


State and the national heritage is made in the Oxford conference 
findings: 


The Church’s chief concern is to bring every child and adult under the 
control of a transforming Master, Jesus Christ, and to train him to receive the 
culture of his community with spiritual discrimination acquired by viewing 
it in the light of Christ. A product of Christian education is therefore both a 


grateful recipient of and a critic of the cultural heritage. He is a patriot, but a 
discerning patriot. 





1'Tambaram, pp. 137-8 (116). Compare pp. 128-9 (108-9) for relevant statements 
from the section on “The Church and the Changing Social and Economic Order.’ 


2 Ibid. p. 140 (118). 3 Ibid. p. 89 (75). * Oxford, p. 133. 
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The issues are wider than those of formal education alone, 
for truth itself is at stake, as again we are reminded by the 
section on ‘The Church and the International Order.’ 


In these days of partisan propaganda and of education politically directed, 
the search for truth on international questions is critically important to the 
Christian mind. The Church should seek to maintain the right to learn and 
spread the truth in matters of international concern, and when necessary should 
supplement existing means of information by special organs of inquiry and 
communication, such as the Department of Social and Industrial Research 
of the International Missionary Council.? 


For the present let the final word on the educational position 
of the Christian Church rest with the Oxford conference 
declarations: 


[The Church] should be opposed to an education which teaches men to 
subordinate themselves to any human force as the final authority—be it the 
will of the majority, or of a leader, or of an absolute State. That is to violate 
the sanctity of conscience, which must be kept responsible to God alone. . . . 
The Church is a supra-national fellowship. She draws her members from all 
nations, and believes that they have more in common with one another than 
they have with non-Christian fellow-citizens, inasmuch as Christ and the Chris- 
tian heritage are of greater worth than is any national inheritance apart from 
Him. She inculcates loyalty to God above loyalty to the State and places fidelity 
to the Christian fellowship above fidelity to the nation. Where she is true to 
her nature she cannot allow national interests to be set before those of humanity, 
nor permit any people to fancy that it can develop its national life without a 
just regard for every other people. She must educate her people to consider 
themselves as belonging first to God and to His Church, and secondarily to 
their nation.? 

In conclusion, let us turn to the responsibility of our local 
and particular churches. 

Finally, there is laid upon the Christian Church in all lands the obligation 
to create and to foster solidarity and co-operation with one another which are 
stronger than all the divisions which now disrupt the family of mankind. 
The oecumenical movement which has found expression in the Conference 
at Oxford should become an integral part of the life of every Church, every 
local congregation, every individual Christian. To help to create it, to support 
it, to develop it is a solemn responsibility to God who so loved the world that 
He gave His only-begotten Son for its sin.* 

Both at Oxford and at Tambaram there was plenty of 
penitence for the indifference, the disunity, the lack of faith 


3 Tambaram, p. 141 (118-19). * Oxford, pp. 132, 133. 3 Ibid. p. 75. 
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and courage in the Church at large. Yet it was not a paralysing 
penitence that ceased with introspective regret; rather there was 
repentance, a turning by the grace of God to new determination 
for the good. If this determination is to be multiplied into victory, 
the Church calls for more zealous evangelists, for bolder. 
prophets, for greater teachers and for the priests who will 
support all three in the worship and corporate life of the Great 
Community. 
The appeal must be pointed from Tambaram. 


The problem of the Church and the international order is rightly approached 
in the spirit and fellowship of the oecumenical Church. But it is equally true 
that the insights thus gained can only be embodied in the life of men as the 
local and regional churches throughout the world seek in thought, prayer 
and acts the true way of witness in their respective circumstances. We are 
profoundly convinced that the Church has a unique opportunity and responsi- 
bility to bring its Gospel to the world of nations at this tragic time, looking 
humbly to God to bless that witness to His gracious purpose. God’s wisdom 
never faileth and God’s hand is not shortened that He cannot save. 


M. S. BATEs 


1 Tambaram, pp. 143-4 (120-1). 
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A NEW OUTLOOK IN CHRISTIAN 
MEDICAL WORK 


By P. V. BENJAMIN, M.B., B.S. 


CCHRISTIAN medical work as a part of the work of the 

Christian Church has come in for a good deal of criticism 
in recent years, criticism based partly on an incomplete under- 
standing of the basis on which it is founded, partly on the way 
in which it is being carried on at present. 

‘The work of the Church in its missionary aspect is to 
preach the Gospel. Funds for this purpose are increasingly 
difficult to find; therefore, any work which has come into 
existence as part of the missionary work of the Church, but 
which is not really concerned with the preaching of the Gospel, 
must be given up, however useful it may be in its social or 
philanthropic aspects. Ought not the Church, therefore, to give 
up medical missionary work, especially as it is usually costly 
and more and more local efforts by governments, local bodies 
and private individuals are filling the need for medical aid?’ 
This is an argument which is frequently heard, is discussed by 
many and was the starting-point for the whole consideration 
at the Tambaram meeting of the place and function of Christian 
medical work. 

If we are to be able to answer the question, we must get 
back to the basis of Christian medical work, because then 
and then only shall we be able to say whether this type of work 
has any proper place in the Church and missionary enterprise. 
The Tambaram report of the section on the Christian Ministry 
of Health and Healing, dealing with the basis of the medical 
ministry, begins: 

The sanction and compelling motive of this ministry are found in the very 


nature of God, which is revealed in Jesus Christ as redeeming love. God’s 


redemptive purpose embraces the entire range of man’s spiritual, mental and 
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physical need, and offers the one sure hope for a world in which sin and suffer- 
ing abound. Through the Church, which is His body, the living Christ ministers 
to the needs of men. . . . As He identified Himself with the need and suffer- 
ing of the world, so must His disciples identify themselves with that need and 
suffering, that the redeeming love of God may be mediated through them to 
the lives of others. . . . The ministry of health and healing belongs to the 
essence of the Gospel and is, therefore, an integral part o. the mission to which 


Christ has called and is calling His Church. 

The statement presented by the medical delegates from 
India to Tambaram says: 

The ministry of healing of our Lord Jesus Christ was an expression of the 
compassion and love of the Father towards man and of the worth of man in 
God’s sight. His healing of the sick was a sign of His being sent from God 
and that the Kingdom of God had come nigh unto men. It revealed the mind 
of the Father with whom He said He was one. 

The ministry of healing is not simply following the example of Jesus or 
even obeying His command to heal the sick, but it is based on the very nature 
of God Himself as revealed in Jesus Christ, whose nature is love and whose 
love must be manifested wherever there is human need and suffering. 

These two quotations sum up effectively the foundations on 
which the medical work of the Church is based. If we accept 
this basis, there follow certain conclusions. First, medical work 
is not an optional part of the Church’s work which can be taken 
up or left, according to varying conditions and times. Secondly, 
medical work is not an additional luxury to be provided if 
money is available, but as a part of the presentation of the Gospel 
it must be planned for from the beginning along with the 
ministry of the Word. Again, the medical work of the Church 
is not to be dropped, on the ground that other agencies—govern- 
ment or private—are supplying medical relief in a particular 
area. And again, the ministry of healing is not just an agency 
or a secondary part of the main missionary activity, or a kind of 
bait to attract people to listen to the missionary message, but it is 
actually a part of and a presentation of that missionary message. 

It has happened that from time to time the Church has lost, 
at least in its public expressions, the real reasons for its medical 
work, and has sometimes given unworthy reasons for it, although 
generally it will be found that the lives of its individual medical 
workers have expressed in themselves the real basis of their 
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work, The challenging question as to the necessity of medical 
missionary work in these days has no doubt arisen from the 
reasons that some of its supporters have given for it. We should 
in one way be grateful for this challenge, as it has driven us back 
to a new study and a new understanding of the glorious nature 
of the work as a real part of the proclamation of the love of God 
in Jesus. 

The second criticism of Christian medical work is varied in 
its expression but is concerned mainly in one way or another 
with the way in which the work is carried on. Unlike the first 
criticism, it comes mainly from the Christian medical workers 
themselves. Such criticism is a sign of vigour and life, for where 
there is a living Church its workers will always be examining 
their work and methods, to see whether they are meeting the 
need and whether they ought to be developed or changed. 
The same is true of Christian medical workers. 

One of the great needs that has been felt in the mission field 
is that for union of the churches. Historical and doctrinal diffi- 
culties have prevented organic union in most places so far, but 
in the meantime a union of a sort has taken place and is mani- 
fested through such bodies as the National Christian Councils. 
The same need for union is felt in medical work, especially in 
areas where a number of Christian medical agencies are at work. 
Where a number of hospitals in one area are all struggling to do 
the same type of general work, dealing with all kinds of diseases 
and frequently not able effectively to tackle the diseases and 
problems connected with them, owing to limitations of equip- 
ment and personnel, it would be much better for the various 
missions concerned to plan together a health programme for 
the neighbourhood, in which each hospital has its place. It may 
be that in this scheme some hospitals would be asked to specialize 
in certain diseases or aspects of medical work. This would 
be possible only if there were real co-operation between the 
different hospitals. Details of such co-operation must be worked 
out on the mission field in individual areas, but there must be 
behind it a willingness of the home boards of the missions to 
share in it. 
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Nor should the co-operation be limited to the medical work. 
There is much room for fuller co-operation between the medical 
and the other parts of the Church’s work. The pastor and the 
doctor should work hand in hand; the medical workers of the 
Church, doctors and nurses, should be definitely recognized 
and even commissioned as workers of the Church; the pastor 
and other members of the Church should have their place 
on the hospital committee. It is a responsibility of the whole 
Church to take as much care for the provision, selection and 
training of its medical workers as of its pastors. 

Co-operation in medical work should also go still further 
and extend to others, often non-Christian, some in private 
practice, some in government service. In this way are frequently 
given to medical workers opportunities of bearing Christian 
witness not granted to other Christian workers. 

This co-operation is especially important as regards a new 
emphasis that is coming into Christian medical work: the 
emphasis on the prevention of disease. It would seem to be 
more in accordance with the love of God to prevent a man. 
falling sick (if it is possible) than to allow him to fall sick and 
then heal him. To quote again the Tambaram report: 


There is a clear call to give greater attention to preventive medicine. This 
will mean active sharing in all forms of health and welfare work and health 
teaching in schools. . . . Emphasis should not be on the mere dispensing 
of medicines, but, rather, on tracing each disease to its source with a view to 
elimination. Each Christian hospital should be a centre of health, that educates 
the community it serves. Its purpose cannot be considered fulfilled unless its 
influence permeates the community as a whole and is manifest in clean streets, 
a pure water supply, better sanitation and cleanly habits. 

Rural areas, where the unmet needs are desperate, lay a special obligation 
on the Christian forces. Health service is an indispensable element in any 
adequate scheme of rural reconstruction. . . . Wherever there is a church, 
its members should lead in the endeavour to make the health enterprise thor- 
oughly Christian in spirit. 

When we speak of this widening of the sphere of Christian 
medical work, the question naturally arises: from where will 
the money come to develop and support it? Will the community 


which the Church is trying to serve support it? Or have we a 
right to expect it to be self-supporting? 
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The idea that medical work should pay for itself, while 
common, is not without a danger of hindering the work. This 
has, for example, been one of the reasons in some places for 
almost a one-sided development of and emphasis on surgery 
and a comparative neglect of medical treatment. It is even harder 
to expect to make preventive medicine pay, and this may be an 
explanation why so little attention has been given to it hitherto. 
The rural areas, where perhaps preventive medical work is most 
needed, are frequently the least able to pay for it. 

One way which has been attempted to meet the need of 
areas little able to support medical work has been to send the 
so-called ‘cheap’ men and women to the villages, and even to 
expect them to be able to support themselves. With this policy 
no real advance can be made. 

In such almost pioneer work it is only the best men and 
women, those both professionally and spiritually of the highest 
standard, who will be able to overcome the difficulties, provide 
the instruction and obtain the co-operation of the people whom 
they seek to serve. 

As regards salary, if any distinction at all is made between 
medical workers, those in the villages should receive a higher 
salary than those in the towns, as their expenses for the educa- 
tion of their children (who have often to be sent away to school) 
and so on outbalance what may be a slightly simpler style of 
living. 

In the earlier stages of the work no attempt should be made 
to raise the salary of the doctor from the villages in which he is 
working, unless in exceptional circumstances. All encouragement 
should be given to the people to contribute in whatever way 
possible to the work, probably more often in kind and labour 
than in money, but these contributions should at first be used 
for the development of the work and not for the doctor. What the 
villager gives should be used in such a way that he can see where 
the money or labour has gone, and that it improves his surround- 
ings and increases his amenities, in which he can have a definite 
sense of having had a part. In Indian villages payment in kind 
for services rendered is an old custom and many of the essential 
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services of the village are kept up in this way. So in encourag- 
ing contributions in kind the Christian medical worker should 
make use of this idea. 

The Christian Church as a body should also be taught both 
its responsibility for and its privilege in helping rural medical 
work. At the beginning the indigenous Church will require the 
help of the older Churches, but as the younger Churches learn 
to understand the nature of the ministry of healing they will be 
able to undertake more and more of their share in this work. 

A further development of medical work in recent years has 
been the study of the relationship between mind and body in 
the matter of health and disease. The Tambaram report says: 


In the relationship of religion and health lies an imperative call for 
pioneering. The scope of the hospital’s ministry will be enlarged by using 
specially trained members of the staff to enquire as to the economic, social, 
mental and religious background of every patient, so that both bodily and 
spiritual ministration may be provided in ways adapted to the special needs of 
the individual, both while in the hospital and after leaving it. The hospital would 
thus become a centre where search could be made for ways in which spiritual 
ministry might aid in bringing full health to patients. We have scarcely crossed 
the threshold of such a quest as this. We need fuller understanding of the inter- 
relationship of body, mind and spirit. We need continued study and develop- 
ment of the contribution that faith and prayer and religious practice can make 
to the maintenance of mental and physical health and to the cure of disease. 


In this sphere it is the Christian who should best be able to 
help, and above all a Christian doctor or nurse. 

From what has been said above of the new vision which 
lies before the Christian Church with regard to its medical work, 
it will be understood that it must become more and more 
indigenous, because no foreign missionary societies will ever 
be able to find either the men or the money for the developments 
indicated. There comes then to the churches in the country 
itself a call to find men and women of the highest type for this 
new work. Individuals with a real Christian spirit, a Christian 
motive and a Christian sustaining power, combined with a high 
professional skill, are required. 

How this may be done is a problem which the Church must 
face. In China, Christian medical education has helped to 
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produce doctors with fine Christian character and professional 
ability, and their spirit has penetrated the whole medical 
profession in that country. Those who have been in close touch 
with the problem in India are convinced that to meet the future 
needs of Christian medical work in this country at least one 
college for men and women is required, where students may 
get the highest medical training in contact and association 
with teachers also of the highest Christian character—a combina- 
tion impossible to obtain in non-Christian institutions. In such 
a college it should be possible also to relate the training to the 
special needs of the rural population. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that far from the present 
being a time to close down Christian medical work it is rather 
a time to go ahead, a time with new opportunities, new possi- 
bilities, a new vision and a new challenge. 


P. V. BENJAMIN 

















THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT AND MISSIONS 


By RUTH ROUSE 


HE Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 

Ireland celebrates its jubilee this autumn. A survey of 

its relations to the missionary enterprise must take account not 

of the British Movement only, but of all movements represented 

in the World’s Student Christian Federation, with its 300,000 

members and its affiliated organizations in more than forty 
different lands. 

The Student Christian Movement is missionary in its origin 
and its inspiration. This is peculiarly true of the British Move- 
ment, for the Student Volunteer Missionary Union preceded the 
Student Christian Movement in point of time and was for so 
long the senior partner that to this day its oldest friends know 
it as ‘the Student Volunteers.’ In 1886 at a student conference 
at Mount Hermon, Massachusetts, a flame was kindled which 
swept through the universities and colleges of the United 
States and Canada. A hundred students who at that conference 
had banded themselves together on the ground of their purpose, 
God permitting, to become foreign missionaries formed them- 
selves into the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions with the aim of winning other students to the same 
purpose. Thousands joined their ranks, and in 1889 the first 
beginnings of a similar movement appeared in Britain. Not 
however till 1892 when the American student, Robert Wilder, 
sounded the call in the British universities did they really 
respond. Within a few months 491 men had signed the declara- 
tion: ‘It is my purpose, if God permit, to become a foreign 
missionary,’ and the Student Volunteer Missionary Union had 
come into being. 


Not till a year later was the S.C.M. founded. In North 
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America, the student departments of the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, already well established 
in the universities, had provided a fertile soil for the missionary 
movement, but in Britain no general student Christian organiza- 
tion as yet existed, and it was the imperative need for a strong 
Christian nucleus in every college, in which the missionary 
appeal might find response, which caused the formation of the 
Student Christian Movement, earlier known, first as the Inter- 
University, and later as the British College Christian Union. 

Though in America the Student Christian Movement in 
organized form preceded the missionary movement, the Student 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. throughout their history have owed 
much of their inspiration and many a spiritual awakening to the 
missionary enterprise. To take but one example, it was the 
influence of the ‘Cambridge Seven’ in the American universities 
which gave John R. Mott, as a first-year student at Cornell, his 
call into Christian service, and in other ways poured streams of 
new life into the American student associations. 

The Student Christian Movement has been missionary in 
its outcome no less than in its origin and inspiration. It is not too 
much to say that where in any land it has forgotten its missionary 
aim, there its inspiration has faded. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF LIFE.—Missionaries have been the 
characteristic contribution of the S.C.M. to the missionary 
enterprise. The acid test of the Movement in the minds of most 
friends of missions is the number of recruits it gains for service 
overseas. The recruiting results are sufficiently startling: ‘over 
16,000 in under fifty years from North America and Great 
Britain.’ This sixteen thousand was the number of student 
volunteers who by the year 1933 had reached the mission field: 
13,000 from North America and 3500 from Britain. To this 
number must be added many hundreds who have sailed in the 
last six years and all those who have gone from Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and the continent of Europe—the 
Scandinavian countries, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
France. The very large majority have gone under the missionary 
societies or boards of the various Christian Churches. The 
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S.C.M. is thus supremely a recruiting force for the work of 
the Churches overseas. 

True, not all of these men and women received their call 
through their contact with the $.C.M.; many in signing the 
declaration registered a life-purpose already formed, but desired 
the fellowship of students who shared that purpose. However, 
if the writer may judge from the fairly large number known to 
her personally, a good proportion of the 16,000 would name their 
contact with the S.C.M. as the means used by God to awaken 
in them the missionary impulse. It must also be remembered 
that many whose first impulse to missionary service came while 
in college, and definitely through the S.C.M., were unable to 
offer to any society till years after leaving the university, and so 
reached the mission field never having joined the S.V.M.U. 

On the continent of Europe the Student Movement has 
rendered a quite peculiar service to the missionary cause—it 
opened the universities as a recruiting ground for missions. 
Broadly speaking, before the coming of the S.C.M. the 
Protestant missionary societies of the Continent drew their 
recruits from less educated circles and trained them in ‘mission 
houses’ (those in Basel and Paris are famous instances), where 
they received both a general education and a theological and 
missionary preparation for their life-work. These ‘mission 
houses’ still carry on their service, but since the S.C.M. entered 
the universities the theological and medical faculties have 
supplied the continental societies with recruits already pro- 
fessionally trained. Again, round the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment smaller volunteer movements sprang up, aiming to secure 
recruits in areas untouched by the S.C.M. In Britain the 
Nurses’ Missionary League has done amongst nurses a similar 
work to that of the Student Volunteer Movement. In Finland 
a volunteer movement amongst women in teachers’ training 
colleges has sent scores of women teachers into the mission field. 

The Student Christian Movement has been a providential 
preparation for the missionary situation to-day. More and more 
the demand is for men and women who combine the missionary 
call with specialist training—teachers of every variety, doctors, 
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nurses, health workers and physical directors, theologians, 
specialists in social and industrial work. In no area has this 
providential preparation been more evident than amongst 
women students. The development of the S.C.M. followed 
closely on the heels of the movement for women’s higher educa- 
tion. The early S.C.M. leaders were far-sighted enough to think 
it worth while to start the Movement wherever there appeared 
a group of women students, however small; one result has been 
a steady stream of women medical and educational missionaries 
from the universities, though alas! never in numbers proportionate 
to the need. 

The contribution of the S.C.M. has not been given overseas 
only. A glance at the staffs of the missionary societies in any 
western land (test it for yourself in your own denomination) 
will show that the missionary leaders at ‘the home base’ are in 
large majority former leaders in the Student Movement. More- 
over the Church is tending to call into positions of leadership 
at home S.C.M. leaders who have had experience abroad. 
The newly appointed religious director of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is a former missionary. So are an increasing 
number of bishops, deans, archdeacons, moderators of Presby- 
terian and Free Church assemblies, and others who count in 
the general counsels of the Churches of Europe and America. 

THE MIssIONARY EDUCATION MOvEMENT.—From the first, 
the S.C.M. leaders acted on the conviction that the world will 
be won for Christ only by a Church whose every member is 
committed to its missionary purpose. Hence the deep dis- 
appointment of the British S.C.M. leaders, when, after they had 
adopted as their watchword: “The Evangelization of the World 
in this Generation,’ at the Liverpool Conference of 1896 and had 
in a memorial urged its adoption on the Churches as such, no 
single Church responded. Steady emphasis has been from early 
days laid on missionary study by the S.C.M. in America and 
Britain. It had a double motive: to gain volunteers and to win 
the support of the Churches for those volunteers. A rising curve 
in missionary education means a rising curve in volunteers. At 
one time, when the annual number of volunteers had sunk to 
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ninety, the appointment of a missionary education secretary by 
the British S.C.M. resulted in doubling that number in the next 
academic year. It was in America that the mission study text- 
book and the missionary study circle were first developed. 
Harlan P. Beach, one of their pioneers, introduced these dis- 
coveries to England, and by the end of 1896 Douglas Thornton 
was pressing these methods and his text-book, Africa Waiting, 
on the colleges. Already in 1897 Eugene Stock could write of 
the S.C.M.: ‘Never have missions been more scientifically 
studied.’ 

From missionary study in the colleges grew the Missionary 
Education Movement in North America and the United Council 
for Missionary Education in Britain, with their publishing 
output running into millions, their books graded for every age, 
their influence throughout the Churches, their wide catchment 
area for missionary authors—Temple Gairdner, Basil Mathews, 
Mabel Shaw and others—their by-products, such as missionary 
films and missionary study departments and secretaries in every 
society. The S.C.M. was the spear head of these education 
developments in the Churches, and the student missionary 
campaigns, first organized in Britain about 1903, became a 
driving force behind the missionary education movement. 
On these campaigns, as originally launched, hundreds of under- 
graduates, summer by summer, after careful training devoted 
weeks of their vacation to going out in bands to sell missionary 
literature and to promote missionary study amongst the young 
people in the Churches. There are higher reaches of missionary 
education; it is not hard to trace the influence of the S.C.M. in 
the chairs of missions or of world Christianity found in so many 
American universities and theological schools, or in the Inter- 
national Review of Missions itself. 

INFLUENCE ON MiISsSIONARY POoLicy.— When student 
volunteers first began to reach the fields, the older missionaries 
anticipated their coming with but doubtful enthusiasm, gravely 
suspicious that ‘these young men are coming out to teach us how 
things should be done.’ The wise volunteer kept his mouth shut. 
If these reverend seniors look down on their former fields 
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to-day, they see their suspicions confirmed: those young men 
indeed exercised influence on missionary policy—but on lines 
which, without doubt, make their predecessors rejoice. The Chris- 
tian approach to the Muslim world owes much of its softening 
influence, for example, to such men as Douglas Thornton and 
Temple Gairdner. Other leaders have carried on certain epoch- 
making experiments in Christian higher education (at Achimota 
in West Africa, for instance) or in the co-operation between the 
Christian colleges and the Church in India, as recommended 
by the Lindsay Commission. 

The increasing co-operation between missions and govern- 
ments in the education of the African owes not a little to the 
S.C.M. ‘Nothing has impressed me more in my recent tours,’ 
said a well-known missionary society secretary lately, ‘than the 
growing understanding between men in government services 
and missionaries who are their contemporaries.’ This he 
attributes to S.C.M. links formed in the universities and to such 
efforts as the conferences on inter-racial relationships, arranged 
by the Movement for undergraduates preparing for the Indian 
or colonial civil services. 

But there is one direction in which above all others the 
influence of the S.C.M. on missionary policy may be traced, 
namely, in the emphasis now laid on the central importance of 
the younger Churches. The euthanasia of the mission into the 
indigenous Church was of course the ideal which inspired certain 
far-seeing missionary leaders long before the S.C.M. was born. 
But the fact that to-day the dominant and determining idea in 
all missionary policy is the fellowship of partner Churches, 
East and West, and the almost passionate desire on the part of 
many missionary candidates to go out to work directly under the 
indigenous Church—all this has derived much of its stimulus 
from developments in the various movements within the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 

Missions amongst student communities, for example. Early 
in the history of the Federation, the idea that students were 
‘strategic points in the world’s conquest’ produced a number of 
missionary efforts amongst oriental students—the Yale band in 
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Changsha, and the Missionary Settlement for University 
Women in Bombay are examples. The foreign departments of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in North America and Britain 
concentrated much of their earlier work on sending out Student 
Movement leaders, such men as Robert Wilder and Fletcher 
Brockman, such women as Caroline Macdonald and Grace 
Coppock to India, China and Japan to win students for Christ 
and to develop indigenous Christian student associations under 
indigenous student Christian leadership. Michi Kawai of 
Japan, T. Z. Koo and David Yui of China, K. T. Paul and 
Bishop Azariah of India are but a few of those who owe to such 
pioneers their call to work amongst students. 

Student migrations have been another highly formative 
influence on the S.C.M. and subsequently on missionary policy. 
The Federation and the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. early grasped 
the importance of these—the vast Chinese student migration 
into Japan and into the United States in the early decades of this 
century, the large number of Indian students in Britain and 
so forth—and promoted hostels, clubs and special secretaries 
to care for their physical, social and spiritual need, and to 
introduce them to the best sides of the life of the lands where 
they were guests. The women’s Foyer International in Paris, the 
International House in New York, the Student Movement 
House and the Indian Students’ Hostel in London and the 
East and West Friendship Society are familiar examples of such 
work to-day. African and oriental students were invited to 
summer conferences; the Christians amongst them took part in 
the Student Movement in the colleges; Indian, African, Chinese 
and Japanese student leaders, such as S. K. Datta and T. Z. Koo, 
joined the staff of Student Christian Movements in western 
lands and proclaimed the Christian message as they saw it to 
western universities. 

All this has meant the forming of countless friendships 
between Christian students, East and West, and a growing 
understanding of what the Churches of Africa and the East 
have to give to the Church Universal. Without all this would the 
Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council and 
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the ‘Tambaram teams,’ with their revelation of what the partner- 
ship of the Churches may mean, have been possible at so early 
a stage in missionary history? 

Do we seem to be claiming too much for the S.C.M., as if 
in the matter of missions it had given great things and received 
but little? No, for the secret of any creative work for the 
Kingdom which the Movement may have done is just its 
missionary origin and inspiration. What has it given that it has 
not received? Received through the missionary enterprise, 
from the prayers of older missionaries and their belief in its 
possibilities, from generous, unstinted and sacrificial help given 
by missionary leaders in its early days—Hudson Taylor, Eugene 
Stock, Georgina Gollock, D. L. Moody, Arthur Pierson, Andrew 
Murray and scores of others—all this helped to beget in the 
S.C.M. the conviction that God has a purpose for the whole 
world, and that the supreme reason for the Church’s existence 
is the carrying out of that purpose. The influence of the S.C.M. 
has certainly been creative, for creative imagination is released 
in the Christian and in the Christian community just in so 
far as the world purpose of God is accepted, and the will of the 
individual or of the community brought into line with that 
purpose; with all its many faults and many failures the S.C.M. 
has had a passion to win the world for Christ. 

With that passion comes the passion for unity; the world 
can be won only if the Christians of all nations, all races and all 
Churches are united. As early as 1892, Arthur Polhill-Turner, 
one of the ‘Cambridge Seven’ and the first travelling secretary 
of the S.V.M.U. in Britain, writes of it: 

The aims are higher than those of any past movement. . . . Feeling the 
pulse of Christian students where I have visited, they seem ripe for such a 
movement, welding into one Union our university, college and hospital students 
—Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist and Methodist alike— 
united into a brotherhood hitherto thought impossible, all one in Christ Jesus. 

This vision it was which impelled the British Student 
Movement to make its first large conference, at Liverpool in 
January 1896, both missionary and international. Besides 638 
British students there came to that conference 77 students from 
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other lands, representing no less than twenty nationalities. 
After the conference British students visited the continental 
universities. The result was the strengthening of the Student 
Christian Movements in Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries, and the founding of those in Holland, France and 
Switzerland. From that gathering also sprang the Movements 
in Australia and New Zealand, for the Liverpool conference 
cabled £200 to John R. Mott, then in India on his first world 
tour, to enable him to include Australasia in his plans. 

The long series of these quadrennial student missionary 
conferences both in America and Britain have always been 
international, and always used of God to extend the S.C.M. and 
the missionary impulse into new areas of student life. The 
realization that the desire of our Lord ‘that the world may know’ 
will be fulfilled only as men respond to His call ‘that they may 
all be one’ may be seen working creatively in generations of 
student leaders (through no single life more powerfully than 
that of John R. Mott) towards the development of successive 
oecumenical movements. 

The conviction that God needed for His purpose the students 
of all lands led in 1895 to the founding of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation at Wadstena, Sweden, uniting existing 
Student Christian Movements in the United States and Canada, 
Britain, Scandinavia and Germany, rapidly followed by India, 
China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Holland, 
Switzerland and France. Next, the strong desire to unite the 
missionary forces of all lands led to the Edinburgh World 
Missionary Conference in 1910 and its subsequent developments 
—the International Missionary Council, its affiliated National 
Christian Councils and its meetings in Jerusalem (1928) and in 
Tambaram (1938). It is needless to point out the part played 
in the oecumenical missionary movement by former S.C.M. 
leaders—Dr Mott, J. H. Oldham, William Paton, Bishop 
Azariah, David Yui, T. Z. Koo, Dr Warnshuis, Sarah Lyon, 
Helen Kim, to mention but a few. 

The conviction that God needed for His world-purpose the 
Christians of all communions made the Edinburgh Missionary 

38 
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Conference of 1910 the birthplace of the idea of the Faith and 
Order Movement and of its conferences at Lausanne (1927) and 
Edinburgh (1937), of the rapprochement between the various 
Protestant communions and the ancient Eastern Churches, and 
many other moves towards unity and reunion. In all this can be 
traced the influence of such men as Bishop Brent, the Arch- 
bishop of York and Archbishop Séderblom. The desire that the 
uniting rule of Christ should be extended to all sides of human 
life, as well as to all nations and races, led by steps easy to trace 
from the Edinburgh Conference of 1g1o, to ‘C.O.P.E.C.,’ 
the Life and Work Movement and the Oxford Conference on 
Church, Community and State. 

The World Council of the Churches in process of formation 
is the latest link in the chain of oecumenical movements, of which 
it may fairly be said that in the person of many of their leaders 
they derive their original inspiration from missionary influences 
connected with the S.C.M. Not quite the latest, however, for 
as these words are written the Amsterdam World Conference 
of Christian Youth has just closed. At Amsterdam the youth 
of the S.C.M., the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. found them- 
selves part of a far wider youth movement, gathered from well 
over seventy countries and from almost every communion 
except the Roman. Men and women of the younger 
Churches were conspicuous, not only from India, China, 
Japan and Africa (East, West and South), but from Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, Siam, Malaya, Netherlands 
Indies and Pacific Isles—the fruit of the missionary enterprise 
and to their western fellow delegates strong proof of its value and 
necessity. They gathered under the banner Christus Victor, the 
S.V.M.U. watchword as expressed by Christian youth to-day. 

In all these oecumenical movements is seen the action and 
reaction on each other of the missionary enterprise of the 
Student Christian Movement. It is no one-sided relationship 
of enrichment. When we asked an old friend of the Student 
Movement and missions for her thought on their relationship, 
she went straight to the heart of the matter in the words, ‘In 
finding each other, they found themselves.’ RutH Rouse 
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THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 


A History or THe Expansion or Curistianity. Volume II: Tae THousanp 
Years oF UNCERTAINTY (A.D. 500-A.D. 1500). By K. S. Larourerre. 
New York: Harper. $3.50. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 16s. 1938. 


T= difficulty of combining readableness with research was recog- 

nized by no less a master than Bishop Creighton. One is reminded 
of it as Professor Latourette pursues his Herculean task of writing the 
history of Christendom in six volumes, from the special point of view 
of missionary expansion. 

This second volume fully sustains the promise of the first. Dr 
Latourette has written a book which might have been more concise but 
which will reward all who will read it and will return to it for reference. 
Its twenty-three pages of annotated bibliography are proof enough that 
as a comprehensive and judicial survey of the available facts it will be 
authoritative for a long time to come. 

The opening volume dealing with the first five centuries of our era 
was noticed last year in the January number of this Review, and the 
present writer ventures to refer readers to what he then wrote. This 
second volume surveys the great ‘mediaval’ age, often too easily desig- 
nated as the ‘Age of Faith’ (see p. 354). Its title is refreshingly significant 
therefore, recalling B. L. Manning’s neat use of one of Rose Macaulay’s 
titles and reminding us that the Middle Ages were ‘Dangerous Ages.’ 

We in the West are still disinclined to think oecumenically and our 
estimate of church history is always prone to what Toynbee calls the 
‘egocentric illusion which is always and everywhere ingrained in human 
minds’ (A Study of History, i, 158). We compare the thousand years 
from 700 B.C. to A.D. 300 with the middle years from Constantine to 
Machiavelli, of which St Augustine was the uncrowned king. With our 
eyes fixed on Western Europe we point to the medieval achievement of 
a respublica Christiana and to its memorable sense of the organic unity 
of human life, which we are now wistfully trying to recover after the 
disintegrating individualisms and nationalisms of the last four hundred 
years. But such antiquarian idealism turns a blind eye to certain in- 
expugnable facts. 

Dr Latourette reminds us that the issue was not quickly decided and 
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that from A.D. 500 to 1500 ‘Christianity was forced to surrender about 
as much territory and adherents as it gained.’ 


It won the peoples of Northern Europe, but it lost practically all of the 
northern coast of Africa, much of the Nile valley, part of South-Eastern Europe, 
most of Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, whatever it had held in Arabia, and 
nearly all of such ground as it had once occupied in Persia and Central Asia. . . . 

Nor was Christianity the only faith which was spreading in these years. 
Islam, younger by six centuries, was gaining ground much more rapidly and 
was even winning from the Church its native home and some of the peoples 
among whom it had been earliest and most firmly established. . . . In Central 
and Southern Asia and in Japan Buddhism was making extensive strides. 
While, like Christianity, it was losing ground in the land of its birth, elsewhere 
it was largely recouping its losses. 

Through much of the period it was not at all clear that Christianity had a 
future. . . . It had become largely identified with subject populations and with 
recent converts among the semi-civilized peoples of Northern Europe (p. 2). 


Yet Christendom became a fact. It slowly consolidated itself in the 
West and won back its losses; with the result that the geographical dis- 
coveries and conquests of the modern age carried not only European 
culture but also the Christian faith over much of the surface of the globe. 
In the East the Christianity of Russia, after a similar process of con- 
solidation up to 1500, was carried across Northern Asia to the Pacific 
in the ensuing four centuries. 

Whether Dr Latourette divides his story geographically or keeps 
roughly to a time-sequence, he is always workmanlike and clear. The 
Introduction maps out his main thesis. Chapters 2 and 3 describe the 
ways—heroic, dubious or deplorable—by which Roman Christianity 
was spread throughout Western, Northern and Central Europe; they 
estimate the main reasons for this expansion in a cautious summary, 
adding that ‘only in the course of several generations could the Church 
assimilate the thousands who had so quickly and with so little instruction 
been gathered into its fold’ (p. 148). 

Chapters 4 and 5 turn to the eastern or Byzantine portion of the 
Roman Empire; to the spread of the Faith in the Balkans, Africa and 
Russia; and to its fortunes in Arabia and the Persian Empire, in Central 
Asia and China. The pages on the evangelizing work of Jacobites and 
Nestorians are especially informing and valuable. 

After this account on the ‘credit side,’ the two chapters which follow 
and which make up the middle section of the book present a debit account. 
They describe the great losses of territory due to the rise and spread of 
Islam in the earlier Middle Ages and to conquests by Mongols and 
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Turks from the thirteenth century onwards. The history covered by this 
volume ends, therefore, with the counter-advance of Christendom 
against Islam, by force of arms through the various crusades and by 
persuasion through the missionary efforts of the later Middle Ages. 

Like its predecessor the volume ends with two important chapters 
presenting its results and summing up (i) the effect of Christianity upon 
its environment, throughout the thousand years under survey and (ii) the 
effect of the environment upon Christianity. These summaries may not 
be re-summarized here, but one suggestive paragraph may be quoted: 


It is interesting to compare the events which were happening almost simul- 
taneously in China and in Western Europe. In China the structure of the 
Confucian state had crumbled in the third century. Barbarians came in from 
the North. A new religion, Buddhism, was rapidly growing in popularity. Yet 
in China recovery took place more quickly. Buddhism had no such extensive 
effect upon Chinese culture as had Christianity upon Western Europe, and 
when order and unity were re-established, the Confucian tradition, slightly 
modified but essentially the same, reasserted itself (p. 347). 


What, then, was the distinctive effect which Christianity had upon 
Western Europe? Dr Latourette presents his balance sheet in terms of 
spiritual and moral growth, social and economic justice, the cultural 
patterns expressed in philosophy and art, education and literature. In 
short, his acid test is, not improperly, the sociological one. Any age must 
be known by its fruits. Yet he himself would agree that the ultimate 
differentia of Christianity in this great period of its history lies as much 
with ‘imponderables’ as with hard facts such as serfdom or the fourth 
Crusade, the Order of Tertiaries or the Just Price. Whereas in the world 
of Pericles and Alexander, as in the world of Cicero and Hadrian, the 
dominant pattern of society was secular and political, it cannot be denied 
that the Middle Ages were indeed ages of faith, asserting and vindicating 
transcendent spiritual realities amid all the dark facts and necessities of 
daily existence. It may be doubted whether Dr Latourette would have 
exceeded his function as an historian had he recognized that the true 
differentia of the Church is always eschatological as well as sociological. 
The mass, monasticism, the dies ire—all mean that the true evaluation 
of this world must rest against the background of its impermanence. 
Medizval Christendom made many mistakes and won splendid victories 
in terms of the things of time and sense; yet it was always aware that here 
we have no abiding city. The age of Dante is at one with the New Testa- 
ment and with Bunyan. History itself finds its ultimate meaning in ‘the 
life of the age to come.’ 

CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE J. S. WHALE 
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EAST AFRICA 


East AFRICA AND ITs INVADERS: From the earliest times to the death of Seyyid 


Said in 1856. By R. Coupanp, C.I.E., D.Litt. Maps. London: Oxford 
University Press. 30s. 1939. 


pricier COUPLAND deserves the gratitude of all who are 
interested in missionary work, the history of the slave trade and 
the government of Equatorial Africa for this extremely informative book. 
It is as agreeable to read as a story-book, for the ease with which it unfolds 
the chequered annals of Portuguese, British, French and Arab invaders 
in East Africa conceals the immense amount of industrious research 
which has gone to make this narrative possible. I always longed, when I 
was in East Africa, for a thorough and trustworthy history of its past, 
and I had always to be content with scraps. Many must have felt the same 
want, and felt it deeply. But now the gap is filled and we have to thank 
Professor Coupland for filling it with the help. of the Beit Professorship 
and the Rhodes Trust. 

The story as Professor Coupland tells it goes back to the earliest 
records and elucidates (at any rate, for me) a long period of many centuries 
before the advent of the Portuguese with much clearer light than I had 
thought possible. Diaz rounded the southern end of Africa in 1486, and 
Professor Coupland gives a chapter to the Portuguese era. There follows 
a chapter on the first arrival of France and Britain in those waters (1740- 
1805), and then the astonishing romance of Seyyid Said’s reign. The 
history of European dealings with the slave trade in East Africa has 
never been thus compendiously explored or told. It makes terrible and 
fascinating reading, and the story of our share in it may justly be recom- 
mended to those numerous modern critics of our imperial record who 
dismiss it succinctly as all ‘grab and graft.’ Seyyid Said himself comes 
out as a striking and lovable character. Our representatives, backed by 
the strength of feeling at home, did much; but they could never have 
done it without his co-operation, loyally given though he found our 
attitude to slavery so hard to understand and so fraught with difficulty 
and loss to himself. The first of the Sultans of Zanzibar was in his way a 
considerable man, and all the peoples of East Africa should remember 
him with gratitude. 

Seyyid Said died at sea in October 1856, off the Seychelles. It is 
significant of his reliance on our great representative throughout his 
latter years, Hamerton, that in his delirious or semi-conscious state 
Seyyid kept calling for him. Hamerton himself died only a year later, 
and a period ended with the disappearance of the two. 
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This volume ends at that point. ‘Those who wish to pursue the story 
into Sultan Barghash’s reign and onwards into the partition of East 
Africa between Germany and ourselves can now do so in the volume 
entitled The Exploitation of East Africa, 1856-1890, also from Professor 
Coupland’s pen, which has recently appeared. It is a glorious and in- 
glorious story, warming to the heart at many periods, deeply depressing 
at the end. But much has passed in East Africa since 1890, and we now 
have the duty of seeing that the better side of our Christian civilization 
makes history for the future as decisively as the worse side has sometimes 
made in the past. That is the moral of all Professor Coupland’s work, 
and no one who aspires to influence or participate in our civilizing 
Christian task in that part of the world should fail to read these volumes 
which we owe to his great historical and literary gifts. 

EDWARD GRIGG 

LONDON 


AN AFRICAN SURVEY 


An ArricaN Survey: A study of problems arising in Africa south of the 
Sahara. By Lorp Haixey, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. Maps. Tables. London: 
Oxford University Press (for the Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
21s. 1938. 


_ student of African affairs will only in rare cases be in a position 
to limit his interest to his particular field of studies, but will do 
well to consider what is going on in neighbouring or related depart- 
ments. Not only the anthropologist but also the administrator will want 
to know about languages, their extension and their cultural significance; 
the linguist, whenever he looks at his science from a practical point of 
view, will have to face questions of administration and of native policy; 
and the missionary’s interest in the life and culture of ‘his’ people is by 
the very nature of his work necessarily universal; everything relating to 
the native population is relevant to him: his interest extends to questions 
of administration, systems of government, land and agriculture no less 
than to language, anthropology, religion and education. It is therefore 
natural that Lord Hailey’s Survey, which covers a large area of African 
investigation, should have been welcomed by all who are concerned with 
African questions. 
The work embodied in this volume could be accomplished only by 
a staff of experts who collected the material on the spot, as well as in 
libraries and through correspondence with specialists. The result is a 
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compendium which will satisfy all reasonable demands for such a book 
and which will be indispensable for every serious study of matters 
appertaining to Africa. The book is divided into 25 chapters: chapters 
1 to 4 deal with the physical background, anthropology, linguistics and 
population records; chapters 6 to 12, with questions related to govern- 
ment; and the rest with education, health and economics. The two final 
chapters draw conclusions from the material presented and delineate 
the way future African studies should take. 

The term ‘Survey’ shows that the book does not claim to submit new 
scientific results, but to show existing results as well as existing gaps, 
and to present them in a form comprehensible to the general reader. 
The record is not always complete, in particular as far as literature is 
concerned. But this is not blameworthy, it would have been out of place 
and beyond the scope of the work to enumerate, for instance, all books 
on African anthropology or linguistics or education. But, what is much 
more important, the author has in each section of his book succeeded in 
giving a clear picture of the present situation and of the results achieved, 
and he points out where and in which direction new investigation should 
start. He also gives an impartial and sympathetic introduction to the 
systems of government and of education. To the writer of this review 
the chapters dealing with the various aspects of colonial government 
seem to be of particular value and attraction. It is not easy to get at the 
original material dealing with this subject, because it is scattered in a 
number of publications, many of which are not readily accessible. In 
Lord Hailey’s book all the really relevant material is offered in a carefully 
arranged and epitomized form, so that the reader is fully informed of 
how Africa is administered and what are the ideals as well as the practice 
of the various colonial governments. It is natural that the British posses- 
sions should take a prominent place, because here the material was most 
easily obtainable and the book was written in the first instance for English- 
speaking readers, also the systems of government are nowhere so manifold 
and therefore of so great interest as in British colonies. In particular the 
native administration, or indirect rule, is treated in the different forms it 
takes in various parts of Africa, always in adaptation to the local, ethno- 
graphic and historical background. 

Differing as the forms of colonial governments do, they agree in 
certain essentials, namely, in admitting that the native population is the 
core and centre of every colonial activity and that the colonial powers 
have begun to realize a responsibility towards this population. It has 
become customary for colonial ministers and governors to emphasize 
this responsibility in public proclamations, but they also make serious 
efforts to act accordingly; and this not only because they need the African’s 
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help in exploiting the riches of his country and carrying them to Europe, 
but also because they realize that true colonization implies care for the 
welfare and uplift of the population. Such care is by no means always 


what it ought to be and is often counterbalanced by contrary tendencies, 
but it is there and seems to be growing. 

The stress which the author lays on the necessity of continuing 
and increasing African studies is to be welcomed, because undoubtedly 
the whole continent of Africa has in our times entered upon the most 
formative and decisive period of its history. What is done to-day and in 
the near future will have its influence on coming centuries. Therefore 
those who are called to co-operate in the task of remaking Africa should 
know what they are doing and how they ought to do it. The Survey is a 
beginning and its work will have to be carried on. Lord Hailey makes 
definite proposals for such a continuation, and one hopes sincerely that 
in some way or other they will become effective. 


D. WESTERMANN 
BERLIN 


THE BANTU IN THE CITY 


THE BANTU IN THE City: A study of cultural adjustment on the Witwatersrand. 
By Ray E. PuIuips, Ph.D. Lovedale: Lovedale Press. ros. 1938. : 


i this comprehensive book the author has portrayed the position of 

the detribalized Bantu of the Union of South Africa who has become 
a city dweller, and describes the influences which are moulding him. 
The modern city and contact with the urban Whites is making a new 
type of African. It is a process that has immense consequences for the 
future of the Bantu and for the civilization of South Africa. 

The book attempts to answer the following questions: To what 
extent are Africans adapting themselves to this modern urban and in- 
dustrial life? Is the transition from tribalism to civilization being easily 
made or are there maladjustments? In the latter case, what are the areas 
of special strain and what are the contributing factors? What trends can 
be discovered and along what lines is it probable that satisfactory solutions 
may be found? 

Dr Phillips vividly depicts the complete contrast between the com- 
munal economic system of the Bantu tribe and the individualism and 
competition of the modern city, based upon the possession of private 
property, and he describes how the loss of security through detachment 
from the tribe is breaking up the solidarity and morale of the Bantu race. 

Other formidable handicaps to the Bantu in entering modern industry 
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are the pressure of the colour bar and the low economic standards and 
wage levels which are his lot. ‘He faces an array of legal bars and restric- 
tions which have the weight of parliamentary action behind them.’ These 
place almost insuperable obstacles to his economic and social progress. 
The Pass Laws, curtailing freedom of movement; the Masters and 
Servants Act, making a criminal offence of what is in common law the 
breaking of a civil contract; the Colour Bar Acts, restricting skilled 
mechanical operations to Europeans—all are effective in keeping the Bantu 
in a helpless economic and social position. The Civilized Labour policy, 
under which the Poor Whites of the Union are assisted by government 
subsidy in employment on public works at wages far above those paid 
to Natives for the same labour, has thrown scores of thousands of Bantu 
out of work under conditions of severe hardship and at very heavy cost to 
government. 

Although the city Bantu are still supplying the bulk of common 
labour, they are slowly finding their way into skilled trades, the auto- 
mobile industry and small business. Considerable numbers are also 
employed by the municipalities. The low monthly wages, the high cost of 
living and exorbitant rentals for decent houses conduce to squalor, low 
standards of food and social amenities. Under these conditions we are 
not surprised to learn that ninety per cent of Bantu city dwellers are 
in debt. Easy credit, the instalment plan of payments, the rising cost of 
living and the presence of attractive amenities beyond their reach are 
conditions responsible for this situation. Another source of economic 
hardship for the city-dwelling Bantu is the flooding of the labour market 
by tribal Natives who still enjoy the economic security of their villages. 

Possibly the most serious result of urban life for the Bantu is the dis- 
integration of the family which it induces. Bantu social solidarity depends 
upon the tribal sanctions which the modern city cannot duplicate. One- 
half of the ‘marriages’ in the urban compounds are irregular according to 
both Bantu and European law. A generation of children is growing up 
who do not know their fathers and probably never will. Opportunities 
for sex-adventures in the compounds, the impossibility of providing 
lobola for a bride, and the involvement in taxes and expense which a 
formal marriage brings are reasons for the prevalence of irregular unions. 

Two forces are controlling the destiny of the Bantu of the cities of 
South Africa: race prejudice and economic determinism. It is most 
striking to note how nearly every aspect of his life is in the power of 
these factors. Health, problems of sanitation, diet, family life and dis- 
cipline, recreation and use of leisure time, education, wage levels and 
standards of living, crime and delinquency—all may be traced to a large 
extent to the measures for segregation, limitation of activity and economic 
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repression that enmesh the Bantu as in a net. From this condition there 
is no immediate escape for him. The long roads of education for himself, 
and of gradual change of repressive legislation through the education of 
white public opinion, must be travelled: roads which hitherto have brought 
him disappointingly meagre results. 

Religion has from the early days played a major part in the develop- 
ment of the modern Bantu, and under more courageous leadership and 
with greater unanimity of policy and action much may yet be expected 
from this factor as we face the future. The widespread disillusionment of 
Christian-trained Bantu about the Church, on the score of encouraging 
them to prepare for careers for which there is no place in South African 
society, and the charge of the weakness and silence of the Church in the 
face of patent oppression of the Bantu are most disquieting features of 
the situation. 

Dr Phillips concludes with a discriminating chapter on practical 
measures for improving the position of the Bantu. He points to the 
absence in African urban society of most of the forces ordinarily obtaining 
in civilized life, such as property ownership, security of land-tenure 
and the prospect of advancement in work, and he wisely relates his first 
suggested steps for bettering the lot of the Bantu to measures which will 
provide for them incentives for effort and for building a basis for hope 
and self-respect. 

The book is well documented and contains a full bibliography, an 
index and seven appendices, illustrated with tables. 

J. Mere Davis 

New York 


THE GOSPEL IN THE WORLD 


THE GOsPEL IN THE Wortp: A restatement of missionary principles. By 
Goprrey E. Puitiips. London: Duckworth. 5s. 1938. 


HE author of this book is the first Professor of Missions in England, 
the generosity of Dr and Mrs Edward Cadbury having made it 
possible to found a Chair at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. Pro- 
fessor Phillips, the first occupant, who for many years worked as a 
missionary, now turns to good account the results of his experience, by 
training others as missionaries. The reason why he had himself to write 
a text-book on the principles of missionary work was that no such book 
existed in English, although English missionary. work takes a leading 
place both as regards its extent and its worth. 
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I have read the book with great interest. It differs in a marked way 
from German text-books on missionary theory. It is written in an easy 
style and its argument is clear and closely reasoned. It avoids quotations 
from too wide a field of literature with which the student as a rule 
is not familiar, and its references to important books or articles are 
opportune. 

The book is in three sections and has sixteen chapters, of which 
the first six set out the biblical and theological foundations of missions, 
the following five are a comparative study of the great religious groups, 
and the last five give the essential principles of the missionary enterprise. 

Following chapter 1, on ‘A time for taking stock,’ chapter 2 opens 
with the necessity of having a theory of missions. Starting from the 
universality of the Old Testament, the author throws light on the relation 
of Jesus to His own nation and to the world mission, and deduces that 
neither the eschatological interpretation of evangelization nor ‘Form 
Criticism’ affects the right of missions to exist. This chapter shows that 
the author has a thorough knowledge of missionary history, but in a 
new edition the presentation of Luther as delineated by Karl Holl should 
be more fairly given (p. 29). 

Chapter 3 discusses “The Missionary Motive and Attitude’; chapters 
4 and 5, the question of revelation in regard to the Gospel and to other 
religions; chapter 6, ‘Evangelism.’ In this chapter the conception of 
‘propaganda’ is discussed (p. 91), and I wish the author had examined 
German literature on the subject more closely. In Germany we dis- 
tinguish between ‘propaganda’ and ‘missionary evangelism.’ We under- 
stand the latter as ‘proclaiming the Gospel,’ without respect to the 
ecclesiastical church order which is set up as a result of the proclaiming; 
while by ‘propaganda’ we understand the expansion of some particular 
church order. Perhaps it would be useful to adopt this distinction outside 
Germany also. 

The section on the comparison between Christianity and the great 
religions follows closely the thought of H. Kraemer as set out in his 
recent brilliant book, but it has been independently worked out and is 
on that account the more valuable, as an endorsement of Kraemer’s 
argument. Its significance for missionary work lies in the fact that the 
author has kept firmly in mind the practical aims of the missionary. 

The last five chapters deal with the Church, the place of the mission- 
ary in the Church, the place of the Church in national life, the relations 
between mission and government, and the ‘second-line activities’: educa- 
tional, medical and social work. 

The whole book not only is an exceedingly valuable exposition of 
missionary theory, but may well help to destroy a widespread mis- 
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apprehension. In missionary literature reference is increasingly made 
to alleged fundamental differences between Continental, British and 
American missionary work. The more opportunity I have of comparing 
the missionary work of other nations, in theory and practice, with that 
of Germans, the more doubtful I become whether such a generalization 
of characteristics is possible. The great surprise which this book presents 
to the German reader is that hardly any fundamental difference between 
English and German thought about missions is here perceptible. All 
principles are referred to and subjected to the light of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and though missionary work which is carried on according to these 
principles may well, through the nationality of the missionary who 
carries it on, acquire an undefined, national stamp, it cannot be labelled 
simply as characteristic of any particular nation but only as thoroughly 
Christian, thoroughly evangelical. 

I am certain that this finely written book will win for itself many 
friends in England, and I thank the author heartily for having enabled 
me to give proof that the Protestant missionary work of the world is 
essentially one in its fundamental theory. 


M. ScHLUNK 
TUBINGEN 


COLLEGE AND COMMUNITY 


Tue CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. By R. B. MANIKAM. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. Re 1. 1938. 


HIS short volume is one of the most significant of the fruits of the 
Lindsay Commission on Christian Higher Education in India. 
The Commission had reported that the Christian colleges, by con- 
centrating their attention almost exclusively upon the students in their 
classrooms, were depriving the Christian movement in India of the help 
which trained Christian scholars were specially qualified to give. It urged 
them to add to their functions those of ‘research’ into questions bearing 
upon the condition and welfare of the Christian community, and 
‘extension’ in making known to Christian leaders in the field the results 
of these studies. 

Stimulated and guided by Mr J. Merle Davis of the Department of 
Social and Economic Research and Counsel of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, fifteen Christian colleges undertook, in preparation for 
the Tambaram meeting, studies in some of the economic problems of 
the Christian communities in their areas. These have been admirably 
collated and surveyed by Dr R. B. Manikam, Secretary of the Central 
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Board of Christian Higher Education in India, who contributes a most 
informative chapter giving the main facts about population, religion, 
language and so on, which provide the background of the studies of the 
several colleges. 

The picture which these studies present of the conditions under 
which the outcaste population live, their social disabilities, their poverty, 
improvidence and debt, are moving in the extreme. The extent to which 
these conditions persist, even after conversion to Christianity, is vividly 
brought home. 

Yet dark as the picture is, it is shot through continually by the light 
of the new hope which their Christian faith and life have brought to the 
new converts. The use to which these surveys can be put is well illustrated 
in the findings of an all-India conference which met in July 1938 to discuss 
the chapter on ‘Self-Support in the Indigenous Church.’ 


ARTHUR DAVIES 
WORCESTER 





POPULAR ISLAM 


Srupies IN Popuar Isa: A collection of papers dealing with the superstitions 


and beliefs of the common people. By SamurL M. Zwemer, D.D., 
LL.D. Illustrated. London: Sheldon Press. 7s. 6d. 1939. 


Hagens book is composed of ten separate articles which have appeared 

over a period of twenty-five years, chiefly in The Moslem World. 
Dr Zwemer has revised some of his material, and has arranged the 
articles to form a homogeneous treatise on the background of popular 
Islam. 

The book deals first with the introduction of the rosary into Islam, with 
the opposition which arose against the use of it and the superstitions which 
gradually grew around it. The Ka’aba, too, soon became the centre of all 
sorts of superstitious practices, and miraculous properties were attributed 
to the Black Stone. Then follows an interesting chapter on “The Sword 
of Mohammed and ’Ali,’ and another on “The Clock, the Calendar and the 
Koran,’ which deals rather with the influence of tradition and legislation. 

One of the most curious superstitions in Islam is the belief in the 
Qarin or Qarina, and how this familiar spirit governs the life of every 
individual. Again, it is widely believed that the hair and finger-nails have 
magical properties, and in order to preserve them from the dangerous 
uses to which they may be put by sorcerers, it is necessary to take great 
care in disposing of them. There are also many superstitions connected 


with the human hand, and the figure of a hand is often worn as an amulet 
and painted above doorways. 
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In the latter part of the book a brief account is given of the different 
translations of the Qur’an, and a short comparison is made between some 
of the more popular versions in English. ‘The question of Muhammad's 
literacy is considered, and some of the arguments are stated for and 
against his ability to read and write. The last chapters are devoted to a 
short study of the ‘Hadith Qudsi’ and “The worship of Adam by the 
Angels,’ with reference to the passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (|, 6). 

Dr Zwemer’s book is a useful and concise collection of popular 
superstitions and beliefs in Islam, and all references to authorities are 
given in the footnotes. The student can never understand Islam unless 
he understands the beliefs and practices of the common people, and this 
book can be recommended as one that will furnish an accurate background 
for his study. 


A. T. GorDon 
CatRo 


FIFTY YEARS AGO IN ARABIA 


Tue Goipen Mivestone: Reminiscences of pioneer days fifty years ago in 


Arabia. By S. M. Zwemer and James Cantine. Introduction by LoweLt 
Tuomas. New York: Revell. $1.50. 1938. 


HERE are several missionaries in the Near East who can vividly 

remember the thrill which came to them when they heard of a new 

and daring venture, the founding of a mission in Arabia, the very homeland 

of Islam, without the benefit of any non-Muslim population among whom 

the mission might gain a foothold, while waiting and quietly working for 
the Muslim majority—which was the recognized procedure elsewhere. 

The two writers tell stories of thrilling adventure which would be the 
envy of any travelogue-writer; but they never forget—nor allow the reader 
to forget—what it was all about. The missionary adventurer takes the 
adventure in his stride; what counts for him is the progress of the main 
task; and these two veterans are not spinning yarns of travel but giving the 
reader an insight into a marvellous achievement, how a little group of the 
servants of Jesus approached the original people of Islam with the message 
of Him whom they reject and despise, and not only won some individuals 
to Him, but at the same time won for the messengers a large and important 
place in the esteem and confidence of Arabia. 

The book is written on the rather odd plan that the two authors produce 
alternate chapters. And each writes without any obvious reference to or 
collaboration with the other. Once or twice you find yourself back on 
ground which has already been gone over, but no harm is done to the 
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unity of the story, and on the whole the book moves along with a rather 
remarkable smoothness. 

That the tale is told with absolute honesty and frankness is brought 
home to the reader when he finds the heroes telling with gusto stories 
in which they themselves appear far from heroic. Mistakes and failures 
are recounted with just as much detail as successes. The memoirs of work 
well done are tempered with a kindly sense of humour that makes this a 
very human book. 

This story of the founding of the Arabian mission furnishes much 
material for the serious study of missionary methods and policies. In some 
of the failures and tragedies recorded there are significant illustrations of 
the surpassing importance of the original selection of candidates, where a 
single blunder may wreck an enterprise. It also illustrates both the advan- 
tages and the dangers which follow when men and women of strong will as 
well as of deep devotion are given large liberty to follow the leading of 
their own consciences in establishing new missionary work. 

This book also furnishes much material for a study of the immediate 
missionary objective. Both writers show the deepest concern and interest 
in the conversion of individuals to the Christian faith. The whole story is 
tinged with a shade of sad disappointment at the very small number of such 
converts who can be counted in the history of this notable mission. Yet 
both men worked and prayed for broader objectives; and their labours, and 
those of their associates who have succeeded them, have accomplished one 
great result: Muslim Arabia can never again look with untempered hate at 
Christianity. Respect, gratitude, affection and even a fellowship of ideals 
have grown up in the communities that this mission has touched with its 
self-effacing service. And so progress has been made toward the day when 
that old antagonism shall no longer stand in the way of the acceptance of 
the new life which these pioneers offered through Jesus Christ. 


Henry H. Riccs 
BEIRUT 





TWO LOVERS OF INDIA 


K. T. PauL: CuristIAN Leaver. By H. A. Popey. (Builders of Modern India 
Series.) Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 2.4. 1938. 

Avex Woon: Bishop oF Nacpur. By Bishop EyrE CHATTERTON. Foreword by 
the Metropolitan of India. London: S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 1939. 


M& POPLEY has done well a piece of work which urgently needed 
to be done. There are not many people of whom it can be said that 
their lives and work need to be known if one is to understand modern 
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Indian Christianity and its tasks, but the late K. T. Paul was emphatically 
one of them. In a comparatively short life—he died at 55—he succeeded 
not merely in impressing himself upon the Christian and the secular 
political life of India, but (what is far more characteristic of him) in 
giving new life and inspiration to what he touched. Mr Popley was in 
close enough touch with him right through his career to be a more than 
adequate biographer. The book is written by an admirer, but it is not one 
of those which ought never to have been written because only a blind 
admirer could find anything to write about the subject. 

Among Paul’s major claims to be remembered are that he lifted the 
Y.M.C.A. to a plane where it counted in India as a national force; that 
wherever he went and in every organization he influenced there was an 
ideal relation set up between those of different races; that he was of that 
group of Indian Christians who set themselves against the not unnatural 
anti-nationalism which afflicted the Christian community, nurtured as it 
had been under the wing of the missions; that he was, again, one of that 
group who convinced Indian political leaders that a man could be a 
Christian and a patriotic Indian—a matter of great importance for the 
future of Indian Christianity; that he was one of the very first to put 
‘rural reconstruction’ (he was perhaps the first to make the phrase a part 
of missionary jargon) into the centre of missionary policy; and that he 
was in virtue of his unusually wide international experience and contacts 
a powerful force in helping Indian Christianity to realize itself as a part 
of a world-wide Christian fellowship. ‘The tribute paid to him in a fore- 
word by Dr Mott is ambitious: 


He was able to accomplish more to bring to bear the principles and spirit 
of Christ upon international affairs than has any other Indian, or any other 
Asiatic, of his day. 


Those who best knew ‘K.T.’ and what he did and stood for will not quarrel 
with it. 

Bishop Wood of Nagpur was a lover of India of a wholly different 
type. He and Paul would hardly have comprehended one another. An 
Aberdonian member of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, he gave practi- 
cally his whole working life to India, in the mission at Chanda in the 
Central Provinces, then as Bishop of Chhota Nagpur, and later as Bishop 
of Nagpur. His views about Indian public affairs were poles asunder from 
those of a man like Paul or most of Paul’s European friends, yet they 
would probably not have perceived in him that deep and loving interest 
in the life of India, its customs and folklore, and not least in the lot of 
the untouchables and the aborigines, which moved the Bishop. In the 
appendices of this little book, obviously a labour of love on the part of 
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Bishop Chatterton, is found inter alia some writing of Bishop Wood on 
Indian primitive religion and cults and on Indian social life. 

The United Free Church of Scotland Mission, to which Mrs Wood 
nad belonged, is oddly described as the ‘Scottish Free Mission’ (p. 37). 


WILLIAM PaTON 
St ALBANS 





THE MAHARS 


THE Manar Foik: A Study of Untouchables in Maharastra. By ALEXANDER 
ROBERTSON. Preface by JoHNn McKenziz, D.D. Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. 
Publishing House. Rs 2 and Rs 3. 1938. London: Oxford University 
Press. 4s. 6d. 1939. 


HIS book is one of the Religious Life of India Series planned by the 
late Dr J. N. Farquhar, and deals with a people living principally 
in Western India but found as far east as Nagpur and numbering in the 
last census (1931) nearly three and a half million. As the sub-title indicates, 
the Mahars are a people counted untouchable by caste Hindus, yet they 
themselves hold to the tradition (which may be true) of being the remnant 
of an ancient and honourable race. The Mahar has a distinct place in 
village economy and the services he renders are by no means all menial— 
some indeed are of a religious character—and the villages of Maharastra 
would be hard put to it if the Mahar quarter (outside the village proper) 
were to disappear. 

Mr Robertson, who spent thirty-five years in Maharastra and knows 
the Mahar people well, writes of their place in the village and the home; 
in history; in legend; in religious cult and poetry. They were closely 
connected with the bhakti movement of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, centring in Pandharpur, and some of the religious poets of that 
movement were Mahars. One marvels at the shortsightedness which robs 
the nation by denying elementary rights to a people of such intellectual 
and spiritual capacity. As Mr Robertson remarks: ‘Some of God’s fairest 
flowers bloom on the rubbish heaps cast forth by men.’ 

The Mahars have come into prominence during the last few years 
through one of their number, Dr Ambedkar, who has declared his 
intention of leading them out from Hinduism, which has no honourable 
place for them, into some other religion in which they may find fuller and 
freer life. 

In this small book one may learn much about this cheerful and virile, 
though down-trodden, race. 

LONDON M. M. UNDERHILL 
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GORAKHNATH 


GORAKHNATH AND THE KANPHATA Yocis. By Grorce Weston Briccs. (The 
Religious Life of India.) Calcutta: Y.M.C.A. Publishing House. Rs 4.8 
and Rs 5.8. London: Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 1939. 


AMONG the thousands of wandering ascetics in India, many bear 

the distinctive mark of large earrings, that pass not through the 
lobe of the ear but through a hole bored through the centre cartilage. 
These are the Kanphata Yogis (‘ear-split ascetics’) who trace their origin 
to Gorakhnath, a yogi of the twelfth century or earlier. They are to be 
found in all parts of India, but they have their monasteries, notably at 
Tilla in the Panjab, Gorakhpur and Benares in the United Provinces, and 
Dhinodhar in Cutch. Their special form of yoga, called hatha-yoga, 
consists in the practice of a variety of bodily postures (dsanas). Success 
in this yoga leads to the acquisition of the eight magic powers (aiSvarya), 
extreme purification, tranquillity and good health; and the end is ecstasy 
and the Brahma-trance. 

So much is known to most laymen who live in India and take some 
interest in her religious life. But Dr Briggs’ book is a revelation to all but 
the expert. His earlier laborious study of the Chamars had led the reviewer 
to expect a quantity of scholarly detail; but this book is the fruit of so 
many years of painstaking research, both original and into the literature 
of the subject, that it forms an even more worthy contribution to the series 
than its predecessor. 

A chapter of general description is followed by an account of the 
Gorakhnathi order, with methods and stages of initiation, and burial 
practices. Next we are told what vows these ascetics take and how they 
live, with a detailed account of the divisions of the order, the places they 
hold sacred and the superstitions, religious customs and objects of worship 
that mark the cult. 

The second section of the book carries us into the realm of legend and 
history; Dr Briggs gives us a wealth of legend from all parts of India, 
discusses the forerunners of the order and the date of Gorakhnath himself 
(no easy problem to solve), and presents the most important literature of 
the Kanphata Yogis. A chapter on yoga and tantra (the latter connected 
with magic formulae and erotic ritual) leads us to the third section of the 
book, where the author translates the Goraksa Sataka (with the text in 
Roman Sanskrit) and analyses the more important physiological concepts 
and the chief aims and methods of hatha-yoga. 

A glossary, a bibliography, a number of photographs and an index are 
found at the end of the book. 

AGRA W. D. P. Hirt 
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MODERN JUDAISM 


Jupaism. By I. Epstein, Ph.D., D.Lit. London: Epworth Press. 2s. 6d. 1939. 

Tue Doctrines OF MopERN JUDAISM CONSIDERED. By A. LUKYN WILLIAMS. 
London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 1939. 

Diz JESUSFRAGE IM NEUZEITLICHEN JUDENTUM: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Leben-Jesu-Forschung. Von Gésta Linpeskoc. Leipzig: Alfred 
Lorentz. RM. 7. Uppsala: Lundequist. Kr. 10. 1938. 


HESE three books, one by a Jewish, two by Christian authors, deal 

in different ways with modern Judaism and its problems. 

Canon Williams’ statement, that books on modern Jewish theology 
written by Jews are usually unattractive to Gentile readers and not easy 
to be understood, does not apply to the book of Rabbi Epstein, who 
gives an exceptionally clear outline of Jewish religion, its phenomenology 
and main doctrines. It is, however, not more than an elementary intro- 
duction to a complex subject, and it is best in its descriptive parts (on the 
Torah, the practice of Judaism, Sabbath and festivals, the sources of 
Jewish teaching), the religious and moral doctrines being given in a 
condensed form. A general view of the history of the Jewish people with 
special reference to the religious development concludes this useful 
short study. 

In contrast to the Jewish author, Canon Williams restricts himself 
to the doctrines of modern Judaism, considering them from the stand- 
point of New Testament belief. After defining his subject the author 
deals with Jewish teaching about God as revealed in nature, in the Old 
Testament and in the Messiah. But it is the next two chapters which are 
the most impressive: Jesus in Jewish thought and God in His Essence, 
the last being a fine treatise on the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
significant and of value equally to Jewish and Christian readers. After 
another chapter on free will, the Fall and original sin, the rest of the book 
deals mainly with the meaning and the purpose of the Torah and the 
mission of Israel. We feel much indebted to Canon Williams for this 
book, which not only displays the doctrinal differences between Judaism 
and Christianity but also indicates the way to eliminate the more artificial 
causes of division which deflect them from the original Word of God 
they have in common. 

Canon Williams’ book is cautiously written. We must, however, ask 
ourselves whether we are not too cramped in our arguments by extreme 
cautiousness, from fear of being called anti-Semites. Apart from the 
scientific point of view, it seems unjust towards Christianity, and in a 
higher sense also towards Judaism, always to avoid dealing with certain 
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painful questions, for example, the discriminating attitude towards Jews 
and Gentiles as expressed in some of the teachings of the Talmud and 
Schulchan Arukh. 

There is, however, a passage where one of these sore points is men- 
tioned. Canon Williams writes: 


The Jews seem to us not to have appreciated the fundamental teaching of 
the Old Testament, that they should be humble before God, with a deep sense 
of personal unworthiness. 


Is this lack of humility some contingent moral deficiency, as the 
reader might conclude, or are there deeper religious reasons for it? I 
think there is at least one. It may be found in the increased secularized 
belief in the Chosen People, which was primarily responsible for the 
above-mentioned discriminating moral attitude. The roots of this process 
of secularization, by which finally all Jewish religious thought was affected, 
lay in the ‘re’-establishment of Judaism under Ezra, in the foundation 
of the ‘second Mosaism.’ There is no denying the intrinsic difference 
between the religion of Moses and the prophets, and the post-exilian 
religion down to the present day. This difference has not been sufficiently 
emphasized by Christian authors who, unfortunately, often tend to see 
the word of the prophets in the same narrow angle of mere morality as 
Jewish writers. The ‘lack of spiritual discernment,’ for which the author 
blames the Jews (p. 149), is dependent on that decisive change in the 
religious mode of thinking, which began two thousand years ago. 

Canon Williams has devoted ong chapter to the opinions of modern 
Jews about Jesus of Nazareth. Christian authors in various countries 
have tried in recent years to deal more comprehensively with this subject, 
but none has given more than a rambling synopsis of these Jewish views. 
Gésta Lindeskog not only presents a detailed account of these Jewish 
utterances, he examines them in connexion with the rise and development 
of modern Judaism and contemporary Christian research. 

The historical and systematic method seems to be the only fruitful 
and exhaustive way to consider modern Judaism and its problems. The 
pursuance of this method will demonstrate the influence of Christianity 
on Judaism in its twofold bearing: Judaism has been assimilating Christian 
thought and transforming its teachings as the result of its warding off 
Christian doctrines. This method will also guard us from precipitate 
conclusions. Here lies the particular value of Lindeskog’s book. As it 
cannot be reviewed in detail here, suffice it to say that it is the first accurate 
study of the most outstanding problem in modern Judaism. 

Hans KosMALA 

PINNER, MIDDLESEX 
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MANCHURIA TO-DAY 


To-pay in Mancuuria: The Young Church in Crisis. By T. RatpH Morton. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press. 2s. 6d. 1939. 


ee book gives an admirable account of the experiences and 
development of the Church in Manchuria since the inception 
of the new Empire of Manchukuo in 1931. 

Although it has the Church mainly in view, the book also throws 
light on the motives leading to the Japanese occupation and on the 
events that followed. An early chapter gives a brief but vivid word- 
picture of the country and the life of the people previous to the ‘Mukden 
incident,’ which is now recognized as the fateful turning-point in recent 
world history. 

There follows a description of the gradual but relentless application 
of the cast-iron schemes of the militarists who first achieved complete 
control in Manchuria and have since led Japan into her present vast 
continental campaign. The much-vaunted ‘paradise of Manchukuo’ was 
extended to become ‘a New Order in Asia.’ The methods that seem 
inseparable from setting up such a totalitarian paradise are indicated 
and some of the more immediate results are portrayed. Such hopes as 
the population may have entertained of a new and better era were extin- 
guished by the exploitation indulged in by the more unscrupulous of 
the Japanese and Korean immigrants, by widespread espionage and 
blackmail and, above all, by the wholesale traffic in narcotics. Some of 
these evils may be overcome by the new administration, but there remain 
the exploitation of education and the complete loss of individual freedom 
and security. 

The main value of the book, however, is that it provides in brief 
compass a more or less complete picture of a Church reacting to the 
demands of a totalitarian régime. The new State has always loudly 
declared its toleration of all religions that are not subversive in their 
teaching, and the State denies that there is religious persecution. But 
many of the Christian pastors, doctors and other leaders have suffered 
imprisonment for longer or shorter periods with ‘third degree’ treatment. 
This treatment was, however, only similar to that meted out to a large 
number of non-Christians. 

For the authorities there is only one supreme religion—the worship 
of the State. The government has re-established the ancient Confucian 
rites, as being the nearest available equivalent to State Shinto in Japan, 
and has made attendance on these rites obligatory in the case of all schools 
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and public bodies. Under these conditions the Church has been com- 
pelled to re-examine her essential faith and to rediscover her vocation 
and her task. She has been called to witness-bearing through suffering, 
and in accepting that réle she has been led into the deeper meaning of 
the Incarnation, the Cross and the Resurrection. Here as in other instances 
the effects of persecution are seen to be diverse. For some it has the 
effect of driving faith inward to dwell entirely on apocalyptic hopes and 
to derive ‘the comfort of realized eschatology.’ As the author pointedly 
remarks: 


The saying about the blood of the martyrs being the seed of the Church is 
gratifying from a distance, but the crop may not necessarily be a very good 
one. . . . It is faith that is willing to accept martyrdom, because it sees the 
meaning of life, that is the seed of the Church. That seed grows only if that 
faith is shared by those who are not martyred. 


The recent experiences of the leaders of the Manchurian Church 
have delivered them from many inhibitions and brought them a new 
access of the freedom of the Holy Spirit which is the spirit of Christ. 
It has brought to that Church a new sense of its place within the Church 
Universal. 

The final chapter contains some challenging reflections on the nature 
of the service which missionaries may still be able to render within the 
growingly independent Churches of the East. 





INSIDE ASIA 


Insipe Asia. By Joun Guntuer. Map. New York: Harper. $3.50. London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 1939. 


_— book is an example of marvellous journalistic reporting. It 
is a collection of brief—some very brief—biographical sketches 
of the principal characters that are active in the political world of Asia 
to-day. It presents an amazing amount of information in a most interesting 
way. The author has worked hard, gathering information of all sorts 
from blue books, other books, newspapers and individuals, and writing 
it up concisely, vigorously and with humour. 

The book will probably have a large circulation, and for many of its 
readers it will be almost their only authority for what they know about 
Asia. This is all the more likely because the author claims to ‘have 
arduously checked and double-checked every name, every date, every 
event, and parts of the manuscript have been checked by experts.’ More- 
over, he affirms that in his earlier book, Jnside Europe, ‘not more than a 
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dozen or so errors of fact, mostly minor, have been detected among 
the many thousands of facts that book contained.’ So he wonders whether 
he may ‘hope that the same general level of accuracy is maintained in this 
book.’ This reviewer bravely ventures to doubt the fulfilment of that hope. 
Why express such a doubt? Well, for one thing, the author in many 
places exhibits a non-religious and sometimes an anti-religious bias, 
which has prevented him from understanding many of the facts inside 
Asia. Moreover, it led apparently to his avoiding missionaries in his 
extended travels, and thereby missing the sources of some of the best 
information to be obtained and the assistance of some of the wisest 
interpreters of current events. Ibn Saud has seen only a few white men, 
‘mostly British emissaries’ (p. 535; p. 584),1 but what about the American 
missionaries who have been his guests several times for prolonged visits? 
While few persons can have such encyclopedic knowledge of all 
Asia and the biographies of its key personages as to qualify them to pass 
judgment on the whole book, this reviewer, with limited knowledge of 
China, finds in 150 pages devoted to that country not less than thirty 
statements that he would question or contradict. To be sure, many mis- 
statements are of minor importance, but they are significant. For example, 
in the section on Japan, there is a brief paragraph about ‘the Christian 
salvationist, Toyahiko Kagawa’ (sic), in which it is stated that ‘a German 
missionary converted him to Christianity’ (p. 80; p. 98). It is well known 
that the missionary was an American. In itself that misstatement is 
unimportant, but it shows that the author failed to get first-hand 
information and, further, that his informant was poorly supplied with 
common facts. So, in reading the following sentences, one naturally 
hesitates to believe that the Japanese co-operative societies ‘now have 
25,000,000 members’—more than half the adult population of Japan. 
Turning to the pages on China, a few examples must suffice to explain 
one’s doubts. The civil examination system was abolished not in 1911 
(p. 151; p. 175) but in 1903. That date was not ‘double-checked.’ Attempt- 
ing to give a brief, popular description of the Chinese language (pp. 156, 
261; pp. 181, 294) the author blunders badly in trying to explain pai-hua, 
which he says is a ‘simple variant of the classical Mandarin,’ whereas 
it is the adoption of so-called ‘Mandarin’ for use in writing instead 
of the classical wenli. To continue—did British ships bombard Nan- 
king in 1927 (p. 166; p.191)? The presence of foreign troops in Peking 
is not related to the question of extra-territoriality (p. 166; pp. 191-2). 
Most regrettable are the paragraphs on opium (p. 177; p. 204) which 
repeat the long-exposed nonsense about the use of opium being no more 
harmful to the Chinese than ‘American mixed drinks.’ One wonders how 


1 The pages are given first in the American edition, then in the British. 
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many more of the ‘facts’ in this book were picked up in the smoking- 
rooms on shipboard. The ‘miscellany,’ not only on p. 285 (p. 320), but 
also throughout the chapters on China, consists mostly of statements 
that are almost true and almost wholly irrelevant, some of which are 
such as appear on a newspaper page that tries to be funny. The comment 
on Chinese advertisements on Shanghai buildings—that they are only 
designs to ward off devils—was not given to the author by anybody 
who could read them. In general, the author’s information about customs, 
religion and history is superficial and his comments are often superfluous. 

This book is the hasty writing of a newspaper reporter who has 
attempted to cover too large a field. He claims to be only a gatherer of 
‘facts,’ but he has failed in his main purpose. His book is all the more 
dangerous because it is fascinatingly entertaining. 


A. L. WaARNSHUIS 
New York 





THE RURAL CHURCH 


Tue Rurat CHURCH IN THE Far East. By Ratpn A. Fecton. New York and 
London: International Missionary Council. $1.25. 6s. 1939. 


HIS is the complete edition of Dr Felton’s book, a special abridged 
edition of which was printed for the Tambaram meeting of the 
International Missionary Council. 

The book grew out of Dr Felton’s two years in the Far East, as 
visiting professor from Drew Theological Seminary, one year of which 
was spent in the Nanking Theological Seminary, half a year in the 
Methodist Theological Seminary, Seoul, and a shorter time in Japan. 
Dr Felton travelled widely in China, Japan and Korea. For almost 
thirty years he has been closely identified with the rural church in 
America as a leader and a teacher. His observations on the rural church 
in the Far East are therefore of more than ordinary interest and value. 

The volume throughout is suggestive and constructive, and though 
written specifically for the Far East will be of value to rural church 
workers in other lands. The discussions on lay preachers and leadership 
and church finance are excellent and well authenticated by case studies. 
In addition to a chapter on church finance there are five appendices 
dealing with the subject, including an explanation of the ‘Lord’s acre’ 
plan. The suggested program for a rural church in China, as developed 
by the Rural Church Department of Nanking Seminary, would be helpful 
to anyone wishing to identify the life of the rural church with the total 
life of the community. Separate chapters are devoted to the rural church 
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in China, Japan and Korea. Other chapters deal with the church and 
rural reconstruction, the church and health, and church building and 
equipment. “The whole Christian program in China’ impressed Dr 
Felton ‘as being a preaching and not a teaching program.’ 

The book is full of practical suggestions for achieving a happier 
balanced program for the rural missionary and minister. 


JoHN H. REISNER 
New York 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Gospel Story: A Short Life of Christ. By Canon Peter Green. 
(London: Longmans. 2s. 6d. 1939.) This little book ‘was written by 
request for use in mission schools abroad.’ It is excellently suited to its 
purpose. In spite of its brevity it succeeds in including the main facts 
of the life of Christ, and yet preserves the interest of the narrative. Canon 
Green is able at the same time to make use of his alert and sympathetic 
imagination in order to supplement the Gospel narrative with interesting 
and suggestive additions. These may not always commend themselves to 
every one, but often show insight as well as knowledge. Much the longest 
chapter—as is fitting—is the one on the Passion. One minor criticism 
might be that the prefix ‘St’ need not have been used so constantly. It 
appears fourteen times on a single page. The story is told with such 
naturalness that the intrusion of so many haloes seems a little out of 
place. There are a number of useful appendices. On page 92 ‘Elisha’ 
should be ‘Elijah.’ 

N. M. 


Africa: Verses. By Arthur Shearly Cripps. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 1939.) Some of the regular readers of this Review will remember 
the poem with which Arthur Shearly Cripps prefaced the special Africa 
number of July 1926. From time to time his verses have appeared in 
one or another publication. Here we have a collection, of unusual beauty 
of thought and feeling, whose theme is Africa. The author is a missionary 
in Mashonaland; he has entered deeply in spirit into the suffering of 
the African at the hand of the white man, and much of that suffering is 
reflected here. But the African is finding the way into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and much of that mystic joy is here too. One can echo the words 
of Lord Tweedsmuir in his prefatory note: ‘Mr Cripps . . . can sing 
the songs of Zion and at the same time give them the charm and mystery 
of the Waters of Babylon.’ This is a volume to treasure and ponder over. 


M. M. U. 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Dr P. D. DEVANANDAN has been for some years a member of the staff 
of the United Theological College, Bangalore, after studying in South 
India and in the United States. He played an important part at the 
Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council. 


Professor K. S. LATouRETTE is one of our most valued contributors. 
The present article on the Vitality of the Younger Churches should be 
read in conjunction with the articles contributed by him in July and 
October 1937. 





Miss CONSTANCE PaADWICK is Secretary of the Central Literature 
Committee for Moslems, and took a prominent part in the discussions 


of the Madras meeting about the production and distribution of Christian 
literature. 


The same subject is dealt with by W. H. Warren, Secretary of the 
United Society for Christian Literature (a union of the Religious Tract 
Society and the Christian Literature Society for India and Africa). 
Mr Warren has for many years been at the heart of the development of 
Christian literature, especially in South India. 





Miss GrorGIA HarKNEss, Ph.D., is Professor of the History and 
Literature of Religion at Mount Holyoke College, U.S.A. She took part 
at Madras in the discussion on the Faith by which the Church lives. 





The Rev. H. H. Ricos is Secretary of the Near East Christian Council 
and was for many years a missionary in Turkey. Mr Riggs writes out of 
the difficult and disillusioning conditions which have to be faced by all 
missionaries in that part of the world, and part of his argument is drawn 
from experiences at the ‘home base.’ Mr Riggs’ article is likely to arouse 
disagreement, but the contention he makes is one which is worthy of 


consideration. 
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Professor JOHN BaILuiz, D.D., is Professor of Divinity at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. His paper was read at a conference held at Selly Oak, 
Birmingham, England, on the training of missionaries, particularly of 
ordained men, but what he writes is not less relevant to the general 
question of theological education among the younger Churches. 





Dr M. Sear. Bates, Ph.D., is Professor of History at the University 
of Nanking, and has been a leader in the movement for relief and recon- 
struction in China. He was a valuable member of the Madras section 
on Church and State. 





Mr P. V. BEnjAMIN, M.B., B.S., is Associate-Director of the Union 
Mission Sanatorium at Arogyavaram, South India, and was Secretary of 
the section on Medical Work at the Madras meeting. 





Miss RuTH Rouse was for many years Woman Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, and more recently has been a 
secretary of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the 
Church of England. She is now President of the World’s Committee 
of Y.W.C.A.s. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. J. S. WHALE, D.D., Principal 
of Cheshunt College, Cambridge; Sir Epwarp Gricc, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., M.P., a former Governor of Kenya Colony; Professor DIEDRICH 
WESTERMANN, D.Phil., one of the two directors of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures; Mr J. Mere Davis, 
Director of the Department of Social and Economic Research and 
Counsel of the International Missionary Council; Professor MARTIN 
ScuLunk, D.Theol., of Tiibingen University; the Very Rev. ARTHUR 
Davies, D.D., Dean of Worcester; Professor A. T. GorDON, on the staff 
of the School of Oriental Studies, American University, Cairo; the Rev. 
H. H. Rios, who also contributes an article; Mr W. D. P. Hitt, of 
the St John’s College Hostel, Agra; Herr Hans Kosmala, former Dir- 
ector of the Institum Fudaicum Delitzschianum in Vienna, now in London ; 
the Rev. A. L. Warnsuuts, D.D., a secretary of the International Miss- 
ionary Council; and Mr J. H. Reisner, Secretary of the Agricultural 
Missions Foundation, New York. 
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|. History 
History of Missionary Societies 
See 363 (M.M.S. in Burma). 


ll. Missionary Biography 


BuILpER OF Dreams: The life of Robert 
Edward Chambers. Ruth C. Gardner and 
Christine C. Chambers. 200 pp. Nash- 
ville: Broadman Press. $1. 1939. 340. 

An intimate picture of the life and work of the 
founder of the China Baptist Publication Society. 





LivincsTong. R.J. Campbell, D.D. Abridged 
edition prepared by David Chamberlin. 
Illus. End-paper map. 256 pp. London: 
Livingstone Press. 2s. 6d. 1939. 342. 


Gives all the essentials of the larger, original 
edition. 


BisHorp TayLor SmitH: A biography of the 
late Rt Rev. John Taylor Smith, Bishop of 


Sierra Leone, 1897-1901. Langston. 
nog « app London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 
1939. 342. 


~~ simply written account of the well-known and 
loved Bishop. 
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Joun Wiuiams Saits on. Cecil Northcott. 
Illus. End-paper —_ map. 255 pp. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 5s. 1939. 


343. 

The story of the great missionary pioneer in 
the S. Pacific, and of the succession of boats in 
the service of the L.M.S. which have borne his 
name, and of missionary work in the islands. 
Well told. 


lll. The Sending Countries 


+THe StupENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT AND 
Missions. Ruth Rouse. IRM, 1939 (Oct.), 
569-78. 344. 

+Dienst DER Mission FOR pig Hemart. Th. 
Bechler. NAMZ, 1939 (Mai), 139-42; 
(Juli), 195-209. 345. 

See also 340 (R. E. Chambers) ; 384 (American 
Year Book) ; 412 (Methodist Reunion). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 
Japan 

Japan: Government politics. R. K. Reis- 
chauer. 221 pp. New York and London: 
Nelson. $3. 7s. 6d. 1939. 346. 

The MS was left unfinished on the author’s 
death in 1937 and has been completed from his 
notes. A statement of some value. 

Tue Case AGAINST JAPAN. C. R. Shepherd. 
224 pp. London: Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 1939. 
347. 

Dispassionate unfolding of Japanese aggressive 
policy during a long period culminating in the 
present war. 

Kacawa. W. Axling. Uebersezt von M. und 
L. Pollatz. 169 S. Bad Pyrmont: Quaker- 
Verlag. M. 1.70 und M. 2.40. 1939. 348. 


+LOOKING BACK AT JAPAN. W. H. Chamberlin. 
Asia (New York), 1939 (July), 376-9. 349. 

See also 350-4 (War with China); gor (Rural 
Church) ; 422-5 (Western Policy). 


China 

My Country AND My Pegopte. Lin Yutang. 
439 pp. London: Heinemann. 7s. 
1939. 350. 

New and enlarged edition including an account 
of the Sino-Japanese war. 

CHINA AT War. Freda Utley. Illus. 322 pp. 
London: Faber & Faber. 12s. 6d. 19309. 
351. 

Describes conditions at the Chinese front seen 
in 1938. Also a chapter on Japan’s war aims. 
+THe FarLure oF Civit Controi in OccuPiep 
Cuina. Ward Perkins. PA, 1939 (June), 
149-56. 352. 

+TuHe STRATEGY OF CHIANG Kal-sHEK. Walter 
H. Mallory. FA, 1939 (July), 699-711. 
353- 





+Cuina’s Last Ling or Derence: Yunnan, 
W. H. Chamberlin. Atlantic Monthly 
(Boston), 1939 (July), 96-101. 354. 

+CHINA OFFERS A SOLUTION. Dorothy Graham. 
Catholic World (New York), 1939 (July), 
409-14. 355. dep whee io 

oncerning co-operative societies. 

Le ORIGINI DELL’ ARTE CRISTIANA CINESE 
(1583-1640). Pasquale M. D’Elia, S.J. 
(Reale Accademia d'Italia, Studie Documenti, 
9.) 136 pp. Roma: Reale Accademia 

oTtalia’ L. 50. 1939. 356. 


See also 347 (War with Japan); 385-6 (Year 
Poe: 399-402 (Church) ; 422-5 (Western 
olicy) 


South-East Asia 


(French Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Netherlands East Indies) 


+Cnez Les Primitirs D’INDO-CHINE : Colonisa- 
tion et Mission. Georges Bois. Christian- 
isme Social (Lyon), 1939 (Mai-Juin), 392-402. 
357. 


India, Burma and Ceylon 


+Mass EpucaTion InN InpiA: The Wardha 
Scheme. Rai Sahib Madan Mohan Varma. 
— Review (London), 1939 (July), 553-60. 
35 


+THE STRUGGLE FoR LITERACY IN THE INDIAN 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY. Laura Jackson. 
EW, 1939 (July), 220-6. 359. 


Mapa. H. P. H. Kampp. Illus. 128 pp. 
Kobenhavn: Lohse. Kr. 2. 193. 360. 
The history of Malda, by a Danish missionary 
in Bengal. 


Der HAnpTE 1 EN INDISK LANpsBy. Anna 
Pedersen. 88 pp. Hellerup: Dansk 
Missionsselskab. - 1.50. 1939. 36r. 

The life of a family in an Indian village. 


Kouita: The shaping of an Indian nurse. 
Amy Carmichael. Illus. End-paper sketch 
map. 187 PP (text) +99 pp. (photogravures). 
London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 1939. 362. 

Life at Dohnavur. The style is somewhat 
obscure, the photographs delightful. 


“1A Crry in Transition. C. W. Ranson. Illus. 


Map. 276 pp. Madras: Christian Litera- 
ture Society for India. Rs 2.8. Obtainable 
London: United Society for Christian 
Literature. 4s. 1939. 362a. 


Tue Lanp oF THE GoLp Pacopa: The story 
of the Burma Mission of the Methodist 
Missionary Society. F. Deaville Walker. 


Foreword by Clement H. Chapman. Illus. 
Outline map. 152 p 
Press. Is. 1939. 3 3. 

The story began with the work of Adoniram 
and Ann Judson, whose lives are briefly sketched. 
The M.M.S. work began in 1887, and its narration 
makes deeply interesting reading. 


London: Cargate 
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See also 394 (Literature); 395 (Medicine) ; 
403 (Bhil Church); 4123-15 (Hinduism) ; 
435-6 (New Magazines). 

The Near East and North Africa 


tAFTER Mapras: The days ahead for missions 
to Moslems. Paul W. Harrison. MW, 1939 
(July), 221-8. 364. 

+Wuere TurKEy Stanps, K. G. Grubb. 
WD, 1939 (July), 269-76. 365. 

YESTERDAYS IN PERSIA AND KuRDISTAN. Fred- 
erick G. Coan. xvi+284 pp. Claremont, 
- Saunders Studio Press. $2.50. 1939. 
366, 

_ A-vivid personal description of missionary work 
in 1929. 

+CHRISTIAN YOUTH IN THE BALKANS. Francis H. 
House. Student World (Geneva), 1939 (3), 
219-33. 367. 

See also 416-17 (Islam); 426-7 (Palestine) ; 
428 (French N. Africa). 


Africa 
(General) 
See 341 (D. Livingstone). 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 


Axica’s Story: The Tiv Tribe as seen by one 
of its members. Trans. and annotated by 
Rupert East. Illus. End-paper pictorial 
map. xv+436 pp. London: Oxford 
University Press (for International Institute 
of African Languages and Cultures). 21s. 
1939. 368. | ' 

A review is in preparation. 

Acuimora COLLEGE: Report of the Committee 
appointed in 1938 by the Governor of the 
Gold Coast Colony to inspect the Prince of 
Wales College, Achimota. 157 pp. Accra, 
Gold Coast: Government Printer. Obtain- 
able London : Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
Is. 1939. 369. ; 

A review is in preparation. 

EDUCATION FOR THE BAKONGO VILLAGE, BasED 
UPON A SocioLocicaL Stupy OF BAKonco 
Lire. Nettie N. Leasure, Ph.D. xx+240 pp. 
North Manchester, Ind.: Privately printed. 
$1. 1939. 370. 

A study of the application of modern educa- 
tional theory and practice to the primitive setting 
of African village schools. 


See also 342 (Bishop Taylor Smith). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 

Tue ExpLoiraTiON OF East AFRICA, 1856- 
1890: The slave trade and the scramble. 
R. Coupland. 507 pp. London: Faber & 
Faber. 258. 1939. 371. 

See p. 583. 





Tue Way oF ParRTNERSHIP: With the C.M.S. 
in East Africa. M. Cicely Hooper. Illus. 
Sketch maps. iv+64 pp. London: Church 
Missionary Society. 18. 1939. 371a. 

See also 396 (Medicine v. Magic). 

South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambexi rivers) 


Die Zutu: Welt und Weltbild eines bauer- 
lichen Negerstammes. Gustav Asmus. 
Abbildungen. 285 S. Essen: Verlags- 
anstalt. M.5 und M. 6.80. 1939. 372. 

An able monograph by a German missionary 
who has studied the Zulu for thirty years. 


THe Cape CoLoureD PEOPLE, 1652-1937. 
J. S. Marais. Map. 296 pp. London: 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 1939. 373. 

Past history and present problems in South 
Africa in the light of new facts. 

+EUROPEAN AND Bantu LANGUAGES IN SOUTH 
Arrica. C. M. Doke. Africa (London), 
1939 (July), 308-18. 374. 

Arrica: Verses. A. S. Cripps. Pref. note by 
Lord Tweedsmuir. xv+99 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 1939. 375. 

See review, p. 602. 

See also 432 (Cape Coloured); 433 (Ad- 

ministration). 


America and the West Indies 


PuEBLO INDIAN RELIGION. Elsie C. Parsons. 
2 vols. xviii+1279 pp. Chicago: University 
Press. $7. London: Cambridge Univer- 
my Press. 358. 1939. 376. 

n unusually fine ethnological study of cultural 
integrity as shown in the life of the Town Indians 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 

A History oF Brazit. Joao Pandid Calogeras. 
Trans. and edited by Percy A. Martin. 
xxvili+374 pp. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University Press. $5. 1939. 377. 

The evolution of a people into a nation, from 
1498; with a final chapter by the editor covering 
the period 1926 to 1937. Scholarly and accurate. 


The Pacific 
See 343 (John Williams). 


The Jews 


WHAT ARE THE Jews? Their significance and 
position in the modern world. Israel I. 
Mattuck. 256 pp. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s. 1939. 378. 

Written from the point of view of the non- 
Zionist. A careful and reasoned statement. 


See aiso 418 (Judaism). 


Fields General 


InsipE Asta. John Gunther. xii+599 pp. 
New York: MHarper. $3.50. London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 1939. 379. 

See review, p. 599. 
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tUNoccupiep AREAS OF THE Wor.LpD. Alex- 
ender McLeish. WD, 1939 (July), 249-54. 
380. 

Comrapes RounND THE Worip: Christian 
Youth in Action. S. Franklin Mack. Illus. 
x+165 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 
$1. 1939. 387. 

Written after a world tour—including the 
Madras meeting—to make real to American youth 
the life of youth in other countries. 

+Pré XI, Pape pes Missions. René Pinon. 
Revue d'Histoire des Missions (Paris), 1939 
(Juin), 161-7. 382. 

A sketch of the missionary enterprises supported 
or sponsored by the late Pope. 


V. Works of Reference 
Conference Reports and Year Books 
UNITY THROUGH RELIGION: Being the Report 
of the Proceedings of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of the World Fellowshi 
of Faiths, held at Madras, India, 1938. 
Compiled by Sakuntal4 Sastri, B.Litt. 
viii+150 pp. Calcutta: Author, 210-16 

Cornwallis Street. 1939. 383. 

Year Book oF AMERICAN CHURCHES, ISSUED 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERAL 
Counci. oF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
America. Edited by H. C. Weber. viii+ 
205 pp. New York: Year Book of American 
Churches Press. $5. 1939. 384. 

An exceedingly useful reference book. 

Tue Cuina Year Book. 1939. Edited by 
H. G. W. Woodhead. 662 pp. Shanghai: 
North China Daily News. $25. Obtainable 
London : Simpkin Marshall. 42s. 1939. 385. 

Tue Curtnes—E YEAR BOOK, 1938-39 Issue. 
Council of International Affairs, Chungking. 
Map. Shanghai: Commercial Press. $12. 
1939. 386. 

See also 405-6, 408 (Tambaram). 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


MissioLocie: Etudes, rapports, conférences. 
I. Pierre Charles, S.J. pos pp. Brussels : 
Edition Universelle. uvain: Editions 
de l’Aucam. Paris: Desclée, de Brouwer. 
Frs 35. 1939. 387. 

Collected lectures and addresses on a variety 
of missionary subjects, given over a period of 
about ten years. 

+MIssIONENS PLADS 1 MENIGHEDENS Liv OG 
Arsgype. C. E. Orberg. NMT, 1939 (June), 
97-109. 388. 

The place of the mission in the life and work 
of the Church. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


+THE THEOLOGICAL COURSE AS A PREPARATION 
FOR THE Missionary. John Baillie, D.D. 
IRM, 1939 (Oct.), 535-48. 389. 











INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


VIII. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
See 364 (Muslims) ; 405 (Tambaram). 


Christian Education 
India 
See 358-9 (Literacy). 
Africa 
See 369 (Achimota) ; 370 (BaKongo). 
General 

PIONEERS OF RELIGIOUS EpucaTion. T. F. 
Kinloch. Foreword by J. S. Whale, D.D. 
vii+144 pp. London: Oxford University 
Press. 38. 6d. 1939. 390. 

A review is in preparation. 

tCuRISTIAN EDUCATION AND THE YOUNGER 
CuurcHes. J. W. C. Dougall. Religion in 
Education (London), 1939 (July), 134-44. 
39I. 

Re.icious Epucation : A bibliography. G. W. 
Skeet. (Handbooks of religious education.) 
36 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
gd. 1939. 392. ; 

Nearly 300 titles given in 13 sections. Should 
be of great use to the teachers for whom it was 
compiled. 


Christian Literature 


+THe Mapras MEeTING AND LITERATURE. 
Constance E. Padwick. IRM, 1939 (Oct.), 
501-7. 393. 

THE Mapras MEETING AND CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE IN INDIA. W.H. Warren. IRM, 1939 
(Oct.), 508-17. 394. 


Medical 


tA New OvTLook 1n CHRISTIAN MEDICAL 
Work. P. V. Benjamin, M.B., B.S. IRM, 
1939 (Oct.), 562-8. 395. 

Ficutinc Arrica’s Brack Macic: The fight 
of E. G. Marcus, M.D., against disease and 
superstition in East Africa. Madge H. 
Morrill. 155 pp. Mountain View, Cal. : 
Pacific Press Publishing Association. $1.25. 
1938. 396. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


+THe VITALITY OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES. 
K. S. Latourette, Ph.D. IRM, 1939 (Oct.), 
480-90. 397. 

Diz GEMEINDE Jesu CHRISTI IN DER VOLKER- 
WELT. Herausgegeben von Gerhard Bren- 
necke. (Sendende Gemeinde. Heft 58/59.) 
80 S. lin: Heimatdienst. RM. 1.60. 
1939. 398. — 

ourteen articles on the message, the place, 
the life and the aim of the Christian community, 





with two closing papers. 











'» 








'To-pay in MancuurtIA: The young Church 
in crisis. T. Ralph Morton. Outline map. 
128 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press. 28. 6d. 1939. 399. 

See review, p. 598. 

+THe CHURCH AND ITS ENVIRONMENT. Eva M. 

Spicer. CR, 1939 (Apr.), 226-30. 400. 


Tue RurAL CHURCH IN THE Far East. Ralph 
A. Felton. x+258+xxxii Yad New York =a 
London : International Missionary Council. 
$1.25. 68. 1939. 402. 

See review, p. 601. 

+THE RuraL CHURCH AND THE RuRAL Com- 
MUNITY IN CHINA. Frank W. Price. CR, 
1939 (Apr.), 234-42 ; (May), 231-7. 402. 

ote: The page numbers of the April issue of 
the Recorder were repeated in May.) 

+THE GROwING CHURCH AMONG THE BHILS. 
F. Whittaker. NCCR, 1939 (June), 309-15. 
403. 

+LA PREPARATION DES weeny ° au Baptfime EN 
TERRE PAIENNE. Mansaert, O.F.M. 
Revue d’ Histoire > 8 issions (Paris), 1939 
(Juin), 231-55. a A 

See also 348 (T. wa); 356 (Chinese 
Christian Art) ; ar Christian Education) ; 
405 (Tambaram) ; 430 (Oecumenical Move- 
ment); 435-6 (Indian Church Magazines). 


X. Comi Co-o tion and 
mt. Sonenn 


Tue TAMBARAM, Mapras, Seriss. Vol. I. 
Tue AUTHORITY OF THE FaiTH. Vol. II. 
Tue Growinc Cuurcues. Vol. III. Evan- 
GELISM. Vol. IV. THe Lire oF THE CHURCH. 
Vol. V. THe Economic Basis OF THE 
CuurcH. Vol. VI. THe CHURCH AND THE 
State. Vol. VII. ADDRESSES AND OTHER 
Recorps. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the International Missionary 
Council). The set, 30s. New York: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. $7.50. 1939. 
495. 

DaS WUNDER DER KIRCHE UNTER DEN VOLKERN 
DER Erpe: Bericht tiber die Weltmissions- 
konferenz in Tambaram (Siidindien), 1938. 
Herausgegeben von Martin Schlunk. Bilder. 
Karte. 2125S. Stuttgart und Basel: Evang. 
Missionsverlag. M. 4.20. 1939. 406. 

+LOOKING FORWARD FROM ‘TAMBARAM. 
William Paton, D.D. IRM, 1939 (Oct.), 
491-500. 407. 

+Diz ENTSCHLIESSUNGEN VON (‘TAMBARAM. 
lo Richter. NAMZ, 1939 (Juni), 161-78. 
408. 

+Dire BepEuTUNG DER KONFERENZ IN 'TAM- 
BARAM FUR DIE WELTMISSION. M. Schlunk. 
NAMZ, 1939 (Juli), 185-95. 409. 

+Die WAHRHEITSFRAGE UND DIE RELIGIONEN IN 
TAMBARAM. M. Schlunk. NAMZ, 1939 
(Aug.), 217-32. 470. 
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Vom WESEN UND WIRKEN DEN AUSLANDS- 
KIRCHEN. Hermann Stéhr. 1445S. Stettin : 
Oekumenischer Verlag. M.1.80. 1939. 411. 

A manual for German readers of Churches in 
other lands. 

tMernopist Reunion. F. J. McConnell. 
Christendom (New York), 1939 (Summer), 
355-66. 472. 


Xl. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


See 368 (Tiv Tribe) ; 372 (Zulu) ; 376 (Pueblo 
Indians). 


Religions of India 


HINDUISM OR CHRISTIANITY? A study in the 
distinctiveness of the Christian Message. 
Sydney Cave. (Haskell Lectures, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin College, 1939.) 
240 pp. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
6s. 1939. 413. ' 

A review is in preparation. 

Tue OriGInat Gita : The Song of the Supreme 
Exalted One. Comments and Notes. R. 
Otto. Trans. and ed. by J. E. Turner. 
309 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 15s. 
1939. 414. 

+MopernN THOuGHT TRENDS IN HINDUISM. 
P. D. Devanandan, Ph.D. IRM, 1939 
(Oct.), 465-79. 415. 


Islam 


MOHAMMED. S. Margoliouth, D.Litt., 
F.B.A. (‘ What did they teach?’ Series.) 
ps Sa pp. London: Blackie. 5s. 1939. 
416. 

A "satisfactory record of the Prophet’s teaching, 
in small compass. Contains also a summary of 
Islamic teaching on a number of subjects, and 
a chapter on pre-Islamic history. 

+THeE FUNDAMENTAL STRUCTURE OF ISLAM. 
Edwin E. Calverley. Journal of the Royal 
Central Asian Society, 1939 (Apr.), 280-302. 
417. 


Judaism 


IsRAEL’s MissiON TO THE Worip. H. H. 
Rowley, D.D. vii+136 pp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 38. 6d. 1939. 478. 

A review is in preparation. 


See also 378 (Jews). 
General 


Wuose I AM AND WHomM I Serve: A presenta- 
tion of the Christian Message. D. T. Niles. 
Foreword by the Archbishop of York. 
94 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 1s. 6d, 
1939. 419. 

y 2 Tamil pastor with a deep experience of 





evangelism in Ceylon. 
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+THe THEoLocicaL Basis OF THE MISSIONARY 
Messace. Georgia Harkness, Ph.D. IRM, 
1939 (Oct.), 518-26. 420. 
+THE Missionary MESSAGE FOR OUR Day. 
Riggs. IRM, 1939 (Oct.), 527-34: 


See also 383 (Faiths Congress) ; 
(Tambaram). 


405, 410 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY CONCERNING MAN- 
CHURIA. i xx+ 


$4. 


dly ted 


and covering a wider field than the ade; indicates. 

+POTENTIALITIES OF AmerICcA’s Far EASTERN 
Pouticy. Albert K. Weinberg. PA, 1939 
(June), 117-28. 423. 

tAcainst A Far Eastern: Municnu. Alfred 
Max. PA, 1939 (June), 129-37. 424. 

ay tae Far 5 sown a, 

partment Papers O. 24. 

53 pp. London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 1s. 1939. 425. 

+Pacestine: A leaf turned. Round Table 
(London), 1939 (June), 457-75. 426. 

+PowerR Po.irics OVER PALESTINE. Johan J. 
Smertenko. Current History (New York), 
1939 (July), 20-3, 63. 427. 

titaty’s ArricAN CLAIMS AGAINST FRANCE 


Vera M FPR, 1939 (June 1), whole 
number. 





(Information 
Maps. v+ 


428. 


Tue Waite Man’s BurpEN. William Paton, 
D.D. (The Social Service Lecture, 1939.) 
77 PP. London: Epworth Press. 1s. 6d. and 

28.6d. 1939. 429. | 
A review is in preparation. 


ABBREVIATION OF 





EMM —Eeangelisches Miss 
= Evang issionsmagasin 
oe pr aw and ren Review 
A =Foreign Affairs 
FPR =Foreign Policy Reports 
IRM =International Review of Missions 
JCQ_  _=Japan Christian Quarter! ly 
MR =M: ft und Religionswissen- 
schaft 
MRW =Missii Review of the World 
= Moslem World 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+THeE OBCUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
NaTIONAL State. M.S. Bates, Ph.D. IRM, 
1939 (Oct.), 549-61. 430. 

+La PROTECTION DES VALEURS INDIGENES. 
Albert Maus. Revue de l’Aucam (Louvain), 
1939 (Juin-Juillet), 325-51. 437. 

+Soutn Arrica: IV. Segregation and the 
Coloured People. Tm able (London), 
1939 (June), 642-8. 432. 

+TRIBAL TRADITION AND NATIVE ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN SouTH Arrica. Julius Lewin, LL.B. 
Journal of the Royal African Society (London), 
1939 (Apr.), 289-99. 433. 


See also 346-7 (Japan) ; 350-4 (War in China) ; 


357 (Indo-China); 3772 (E. Africa); 373 
(Cape Coloured); 374 (Languages in S. 
Africa) ; 5 377. (History of Brazil); 405 
(Tambaram). 


Xill. “Hartetery and Practical 
Tue Lower Levers or Prayer. George S. 
- ogy = 183 pp. London: SCM. 


939. 434. 
Beipful suggestions for ay the prayer 
life saay more meaning and beauty ne chapter, 
“Cells of Prayer,’ appeared in the I.R.M. 


October 1937. 

XIV. New Missionary Magazines 

Tue Star oF THE East: A journal dealing 
with the Syrian Church of India and other 
Eastern Churches. Editor: C. T. Eapen, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Adur, P.O., Travancore, 
S. India. Four-monthly. Single copy: 
6 as. Annual subs.: Re 1 (4s.; $1). 
Vol. I, No. 1: June 1939. 435. 

Tue Way or Curist: A Quarterl some 
of Biblical Theology. Editor : 
Friso Melzer, Ph.D., D.D. Basel Mission, 
Mangalore, S. Kanara, India. Annual subs. : 


for 











Re 1 (2s.). Vol. I, No. 1: January 1938. 
436. 


MAGAZINE TITLES 


| NAMZ =Neue Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
(India) 

=Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

=Pacific Affairs 

= Svensk 





= Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und Religions- 
wee wd 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 








INDEX TO VOLUME XXVIII (1939) 


[The titles of articles are printed in small capitals. For names of authors, see page 616. For books 
reviewed, with their authors, see pages 615-16. Pages 1-160 are in the January issue ; pages 161- 
312 in April ; pages 313-464 in July ; pages 465-616 in October.) 


Abyssinia, 53. Bible, translation or revision— 
Africa— Argentina, 75; Ceylon, 38; Liberia, 55; 
East and Central : Kenya, 61 ; N. Rhodesia, N. Guinea, 79; S. Sudan, 60; Tan- 
62-3; Nyasaland, 62; public health, nyika, 61 ; Yugoslavia, 55. 


ga 
07-14; S. Sudan, 60; Tanganyika, Bibliography, International Missionary, 154-60, 
1-2; Uganda, 59-60. 305-12, 458-64, 605-I0. 

book reviews: East Africa and its invaders | Biograph book reviews: Guy Bullen 
(Coupland), 582-3; Stammeslehren der (Friends), 300-1; K. T. Paul (Popley), 
gga. Bd. 3. (Gutmann), 287-9; -- 4; Master of the impossible [Lilias 
Unter dem Trutzbaum (Gutmann), 287-9. aa ia (Padwick), 149-50; Memories of 
general: Christian home, 372-6. C. de Foucauld (Gorée), 301; Werfet 
book reviews: Africa emergent (Macmillan, eure Netze aus [J. onal 299-300 ; 
f or ann), 438-9 wy ihr sone Alex Wood (Chatterton), 592-4. 
estermann), 43 rican Survey| Birrn at Mapras, THe, —46. 

(Hailey), g83 5; Education in the Colonial | Borneo, 24. tind 

ay 


Empire ( hew), 13 Was wird aus | Buddhism, 316. 
diesem Afrika ? (eds, 4: 438-9. Burma, 38, 275. 
North : 54, 205-16. 
book review: Master of the impossible 
; (Padwick), 149-50. Canada— 
: South : anti-Semitism, 64 5 Church, 64-5 ;| missionary preparation, 88; rural work in 
3 Coloured people, 65 ; Christian Council, Japan, 9. 
‘ 65-6; education, 66, 191-204 ; German] Central America— 





missions, 87-8 ; literature, 66-8 ; Madras survey, 71-2. 
meeting, 65; medical work, 68; race} book review: Religion in Central America 


question, 64-5. Grubb), 150-1. 
1 book reviews : Africa: Verses (Cripps), 602 ; Connel hoi om 
Bantu heritage (Junod), F. lh Bantu in the | Ceylon, 38. 
: city (Phillips), 586-7 ; handbook, | China— 


architecture, 106-15 passim ; Church, 14-17, 


ST Church and primitive peoples (Shrop- 
( . 246-51 ; church union, 17 ; drug traffic, 


we oe ; Native vocational trainin 


Dodd), 289-91; Pioneers in Pondolan 





133 education, 12, 17-20, 383-95 

(Calaway), Froth a Bantu (Mar- passim ; home life, 364-72 passim ; litera- 

Woes Cor an 8-9. 8 435 a er ture, 20-1 ; Madras meeting, 17 ; medical 

Cam ngo, as ye 415 Liberi work, 21-2; ministerial training, 377-82 ; 

Niseria 5 AE - d Coast, ox ria, ministry of women, 116-23 ; National 

a igeria, 5 —o” Tica, Christian Council, 15, 17; political 

A Fae irochgs <2 a Ei ‘dich Ross) situation, 12-14 ; a work, 14, Me se 

z ’ 17, 193; unmarri women, 396-40 

1“ ange ; Northern Nigeria (Miller), 442-3. vison aanetat. 240-5 ; war with Japan, 
Acie 12-22 passim, 171-2 ; Weigle commission, 

survey, 49. RA te Affairs of China (Teichmann), 

1p, book ee My womens aormeet 291-3; China in deutschen Dichtung 
(Storm) pod 591-2 5 = (von ae ae 445-6 5 mary ee 
, ' towar' e TOSS ressy), 291-3; 
ns ARCHITECTURE: A SERVANT OF FOREIGN MIs- Christians in action (Seven missionaries), 
SIONS, IO5~I5. 291-3 ; Church of T’ang dynasty (Foster), 
Asia, Inside (Gunther), book review, 599-601. 446-7 ; Rural Church in Far East (Felton), 
Australia, 76-7, 80-1, 87, 88. 601-2; To-day in Manchuria (Morton), 

598-9 ; Voice vf Church in China, 291-3. 

Belgium— CurIsTIAN APPROACH TO THE CHINESE VIL- 

consultative committee, 88-9; policy in| LAGE, A, 240-5. 
Congo, 415-25 passim. CuristTIAN Home, Tue, I, II and III, 359-76. 
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Christian literature— 

Borneo, 24 ; Brazil, 74 ; Burma, 38 ; Central 
Literature Committee for Muslims, 41; 

train, 38; China, 20-1; general, 171 ; 

wed + 507-18; Iran, 48; Iraq, 48; Japan, 

tin America, 7O-1 ; Madras 

a0 A and, 501-17 ; Moslem World, 41 ; 

Netherlands Indies, 23 ; S. Africa, 66-8 ; 

tract societies, 508-17 passim ; Turkey, 42. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND THE UNMARRIED 

Woman IN CHINESE SocIETy, 396-406. 

Christianity and other religions— 

general, 313-30, 518-34; Hinduism, 259- 
64, 465-79 ; theological basis, 535-48. 

k reviews: Christian Message in non- 
Christian World (Kraemer), 124-32; 
Eastern religions and western thought 
(Radhakrishnan), 431-3 ; History of ex- 
pansion of Christianity, II (Latourette), 
e798; ; Indwelling God (Dewick), 144-5 ; 

orking faith for t — (White), 280-2. 

Cuunc Hua SHENG Kunc Hur AND THE 

Ministry OF WOMEN, THE, 116-23. 

Church— 

Burma, 275; China, 14-17, 116-23, 240-5, 
246-51, 383-95; Christian home and, 
359-76 ; Congo, 58; co-operation, 170 ; 
economic and social environment, 169-70, 

; Egypt, 51-2 ; faith by which lives, 
174 ; Formosa, 11; India, 27-31, 37, 
275; Iran, 47; Japan, 4-7, 99-104; 
ay 10, 275, 277; Madagascar, 68-9, 
265-9; meaning of, 331-6; ministerial 
training, 377-82; ministry of women, 
116-23 ; Silas 57 ; oecumenical move- 
ment, 549-61 ; Pacific Islands, 77-8 ; 
Palestine and Transjordan, 46 ; place of 
missionary in, 217-30 ; revelation of God 
in, 327-30; S. Africa, 64-5; Sumatra, 
274-5; ‘Tambaram ‘meetin » 161-90 
im; Tanganyika, 61-2; Turkey, 42; 
ganda, 60; vitality of younger, 480-90 ; 
world peace and, 347-58. 

book reviews: Chur of T’ang dynasty 
(Foster), 446-7; Church takes root in 
India (Mathews), - ; Church and 

rimitive —— (Shropshire), 284-7 ; 

ch with own brush (Fleming), 455 ; 
Heritage of Indian Christian (Member), 
282-4; Re-thinking Christianity in India 
(Seven Indian Christians), 433-5 ; Statis- 
tical survey (Parker), 139-42; ‘Through 


peed 75; China, 17; France, 89; 
general, 170-1 ; Guatemala, 71-2; India, 
1-2, 283-4; Japan, 7; Pacific Islands, 76; 
‘anama, 72 ; U.S.A. = 89. 
COMMUNITY AND INDIVIDUAL IN CENTRAL 
CELEBES, 231-9. 
Co-operation, 491-500. 
Confucius, Mencius and Moti, 318. 





Crisis IN Native EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
THE, 191-204. 


DREAM AND VISION: SomME NOTES FROM A 
Diary, 204-16. 


ECONOMIC AND SociaAL ENVIRONMENT OF THE 

YOUNGER CHURCHES, THE, 270-9. 

Editors’ Notes, 153, 302-4, 456-7, 603-4. 
Education— 

Africa (south), 66, 191-204; Arabia, 49; 
China, 12, 17-20, po395 passim ; Congo, 
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International Missionary Council 


HEN these Notes appear, the meeting of the Council at Tambaram, near 
\ \ Madras, will have just closed. Much prayer and thought has been directed 
for about three years on the meeting from all parts of the world, and what has 
been accomplished at Tambaram will not be a completion, but a beginning. 
Writing shortly before the meeting is due to open, one can yet say with the 
certainty of faith that God will show some new road for the International 
Missionary Council to take. What that road is will become apparent as the 
message of the meeting finds its way into the Church all over the world. 

There will be an official report of the meeting, the details of which are not 
determined at the time of writing. There will also be issued, as early as possible 
in 1939, a book by Basil Mathews (the title of which is not yet decided upon) 
which will be in a sense an interpretation of the Madras meeting. It will be 
obtainable from the Edinburgh House Press in London and the Missionary 
Education Movement in New York (price 2s. ; 60 cents and $1). 

Two officers of the International Missionary Council who were stated in our 
October issue as attending the meeting did not in the event attend. Miss UNDER- 
HILL remained in London ; Miss Wrong sailed on December 17th from Marseilles 
and expected to arrive at Mombasa on January 6th. Her plan was to travel 
through Kenya, Uganda and the Sudan, flying from Khartum to Northern 
Nigeria. After a two-and-a-half months’ tour in Nigeria, Miss Wrong expects 
to return to England in June 1939. The whole tour is made in the interests of 
Christian literature. She plans later to visit the United States and Canada, 
during October and November. 





The Madras Meeting 


Some PREPARATORY MATERIAL 


O* p. 87 of the Review a short list is given of a part of the material prepared 

in view of the Madras meeting and issued to delegates. Some of this, 

including Mr Merle Davis’ The Economic and Social Environment of the Younger 

Churches, is not yet available to the public, but will be published after the 
meeting. : 
1 
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Four further studies have since been issued by the Department of Social 
and Industrial Research and Counsel of the International Missionary Council 
(of which Mr Merle Davis is director). They are: The Rural Church in the Far 
East by Dr R. A. Felton; The Christian Movement in China in a Period of 
National Transition, three papers by Dr. T.-C. Chao, the Bishop of Hong Kong 
and Dr Roderick Scott; The Batak Church and Mission Finance Policies and 
the Younger Churches, both by Mr Merle Davis himself, the latter being a supple- 
mentary study to The Economic and Social Environment of the Younger Churches. 

A pamphlet has recently appeared, prepared by a small committee repre- 
senting the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the Foreign 
Missions Conference, with the title The Alternative to International Anarchy : 
The Christian Contribution to Political World Order (obtainable from the office 
of either organization, price 10 cents ; reduction on a quantity). This also was 

resented to the Madras meeting. From America come two other books which 
Sone emerged from the North American preparatory studies. They were to be 
— in December (after these Notes go to press) by the Round Table 

ress: The Church and the Changing Social Order by Dr 8. M. Cavert and The 
Christian Home by Mrs Robert Speer. 





United States and Canada 


HE Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work was established in New 

York during the summer of 1938 by twelve missionary societies of North 

America, which had already for over five years had an office for the supervision 
of the health of their workers abroad. 

The Council serves the missionary societies of both Canada and the United 
States and is closely related to the Foreign Missions Conference. Dr Edward H. 
Hume was elected director of the Council, the headquarters of which are at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

A team of delegates from the Far East who have been at the Madras meeting 
will visit North America early in 1939 and hold meetings in a number of centres. 

The quarterly Christendom has been transferred by its publishers, from 
January Ist, to the Joint Executive Committee of the American sections of the 
* Life and Work’ and ‘ Faith and Order’ movements. Christendom therefore 
becomes the official organ of the American branch of the oecumenical movement. 
Its editor-in-chief is Dr H. Paul Douglass. (Subscription price: $3 per annum. 
Obtainable at 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City.) 

The tenth Cornell annual school for missionaries at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, will be held from January 23rd to February 18th, 
and will follow the lines of former schools. On February 10th and 11th a rural 
missions conference will be held under the auspices of the Rural Missions Co- 
operating Committee. Enquiries may be directed to Professor C. A. Taylor, 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

The first Iowa school for missionaries will be held from January 23rd to 
February 18th at the Iowa State College, Ames. As at the Cornell school, a 
special week-end conference on the work of rural missions will be held during 
the course. Enquiries may be directed to Professor R. M. Vifquain, Room 122 N., 
Agricultural Hall, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

The cememcgs Ol Christian Mission started on October 2nd. Preliminary 
reports indicate that the high hopes entertained for the mission are being in 
large measure realized. 
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Conferences in Africa 


hae Tanganyika Missionary Council met at Dodoma from July 27th to 29th. 
_ There were present delegates from the Universities’ mission, the Africa 
Inland, Moravian, Leipzig, Bethel, Berlin and Augustana Lutheran missions, 
and from the Church Missionary Society. The educational adviser to Protestant 
missions in Kenya and Uganda was also present. The four main topics under 
discussion were the question of self-support in the African Church, education, 
evangelism and the admission to the Sacrament in a local church of temporary 
residents who are members of some other communion. 

More than a thousand members of the Dutch Reformed Church of South 
Africa met in conference at Bloemfontein at the end of September. Each of the 
one hundred and fifty mission congregations was represented by a missionary, 
and four hundred European congregations each by its minister and a lay member. 
Matters under discussion included Native education and the degree to which 
such pre-Christian customs as lobola and patriarchy should be recognized. A 
committee was appointed to examine such questions as race relations, co-opera- 
tion between the races, education and so forth. 

Thanksgiving was made for the one hundred and twelve years of work of 
the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa, also for the spirit of self-sacrifice 
shown by so many Africans in the evangelization of their own race. It was 
recognized that the aim of missionary work is ultimately to establish an inde- 
pendent and self-supporting Native Church. 





Missionary Expenditure 


THe AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NaTIonaL MissionaRY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary Councit In THE Years 1934-1936 
































! 
| } Average | 
1934 | 4935 | 1936 | Average exchange! expenditure 
} j dollars 
a ! | } 
Australia £ 230,858 | 234,427| 242,080 238,782 | $4.86656 | $1,162,047 | 
Belgium . Fr. 78,069 | 88,969 137,047 101,662 |  .0276 
Denmark Kr.| 2,012,084 | 1,978,558 | 2,002,708 | 1,908,083 | 268 535,486 | 
Finland . M. | 4,335,000 | 8,648/316 | 3,643,316, 3,873,877| 025185 97,564 | 
France . Fr. | 4,520,105 | 4,046,771 | 4,308,843 | 4,201, ‘030179 168,1 
Germany M. | 5,016,560 | 5,260,707 | 5,812,308 | 5,363,192 | 2382 1,277,512 | 
Great Britain £ 2,150,978 | 2,161,735 | 2,162,858 | 2,158,524 | 4.86656 10,504,587 | 
Latin America $ 2,719,010 | 2,504,623 | 2,674,429 | 2,662,687 = 2,662,687 | 
Netherlands . Fi. 1,227,500 | 1,826,000 | 1,592,934 | 1,382,145 402 555,622 | 
New Zealand £ 80,0003| ” 70,0004 70,000 | " 73,333 | 4.86656 356,879 
North America $ 18,052,979 | 18,160,041 | 19,690,051 | 18,934,357 as 18,934,357 | 
Norway . Kr. 040, 2,407,855 | 2,688,000 | 2,378,727| 268 637,498 | 
South Africa £ 200, 200,005, "200,005, "200,000 | 4.86665 973,312 
Sweden. Kr.| 4,035,138 | 4,324,375 | 4,171,980 | 4,177,164|  .268 1,119,480 
Switserland . Fr. | 1,450,878 | 1,401,306 | 2,206,929 | 1,686,371 198 $25,470 
$30,313,460 | 
1 The rate of ex is reckoned at as in 1932. 2F 3 for 1935. 
2 Fieune for iess. Pt Figures for 1936 5 Figures for 1981. 
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Japan 


HE National Christian Council convened an all-Japan Christian conference 

in Tokyo on October 3lst and November Ist, the onthe theme being ‘ The 

Christian Church’s contribution to the nation’s development in the present 

national emergency.’ The two main issues to be discussed were evangelism and 
church union. 

These Notes have to be written before a report of the conference has been 
received, but it may be stated that a proposal for a three-years’ co-operative 
evangelistic campaign was before the conference, as the Church’s answer to 
the challenge of the national situation. Also, the proposed basis of church 
union—or rather of federation—which has been drawn up by an ad hoc commis- 
sion was submitted for discussion. 

The conference was followed by the annual meeting of the National Christian 
Council on November Ist and Ond. 

It was hoped that all the twenty-two delegates from Japan would be able 
to attend the Madras meeting of the International Missionary Council. 


National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 
Reviszep Drrecrory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 
Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 


de tes au 
M. le ur Henri Anet, 15 Avenue Brunard, Uccle, Bruxelles. 
Brazil. Evangélica do Brasil. 


Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Av. Erasmo Braga 12, Caixa Postal 260, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
Dr W. Y. Chen, Miss T. C. Kuan, Rev. R. D. Rees, Rev. C. L. , Rageten, Be G. 8s. 
Miao, Missions Building, 169 ape Sing. eee Sane, Shanghai 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Co: 


Professor Frederik Torm, Osterbrogade 106, Kebenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 


Professor Emil Saraoja, Otaniemi, Helsinki. 
-—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 


Paris (xrv*). 
—Deutecher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 
Professor D. Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tibi 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great ritain and Ireland. 
Rev. J. W. C. Dougall, Rev. 8. H. Dixon, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge, P. O. Philip, Rev. R. B. Manikam, *PhD., Rev. F. Whittaker, 
Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebisawa, 6 Itchome, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 
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Korea.—Korean National Christian Council.* 
Chairman: Dr J. 8. Ryang, 31 Naing Dong, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Dr S. G. Inman, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
moxioe.-Ocnailic Nacional de Iglesias Evangélicas. 


r Baez Ca: _ A lo 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
en me Council for 7 mag 
v. H. H. Ri American Mission Building, Beirut, Syria. 
Netherlands._Nederlandsche -Raad. 


Zendings 
Ds. Joh. Rauws, Zendings Bureau, Ocegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendings Consulaat. 

Graaf 8. C. van Randwijck, Batavia-Centrum, van Heutsezboulevard 17, Java. 
New Zealand.—National iona Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. 

Rector E. Osnes, Fjellhaug, Sinsenbakken, pr Oslo. 
Philippine Islands.—Phili —_ ine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Dr E. C. Sobrepena, Box 1449, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 


—Christian . 
Rev. J. M. du Toit, P.O. 1107, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
—Svenska Missionsradet. 


weden. 
Jakob E. Lundahl, Tegnérgatan 8, Stockholm. 


Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Relations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— ~~: a Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 


Missions Inspektor for E. Kellerhals, Missionsstrasse 21, Basel 3. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
Rev. L. B. Moss, D.D., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


In addition, the following conferences and councils are found in Africa and 
Madagascar : 
Sierra 4 ae Christian Council. 
Rev. W. 


: Coun cil. 
Rev. J. Bardsley, Achimota College, Accra; J. G. T. Obaka-Torto, Kopi Oku 
Road, James own, Acora. 
—Christian 


Council 

Canon E. J. Evans, P.O. Box 78, Lagos. 
Angola.—Alianga ——— de 

(A ) Rev. R. E rsa Me ie Mission, Caixa Postal 68, Luanda. 
Kenya.— ionary 
Major Selwood, Alliance High School, Nairobi. 

.—Consultative Board of Federated Missions. 

Rev. P. H. Borrowman, The Manse, Mlanje. 
Tanganyika.— Missionary Council. 

Rev. H. Scholten, Bethel Mission, Box 98, Bukoba. 
Northern Rhodesia.—General Missionary Conference. 

Rev. A. J. Cross, P.O. Box 10, Ndola. 
Southern Rhodesia.— Missionary Conference 

Rev. A. A. Louw, Morgenster, P.O. Great Zimbabwe. 
Portuguese East Africa.—Evangelical Missio Association. 

Rev. R. W. Roberts, Wesleyan Mission, P.O. Box 724, Lourengo Marques. 
Madagascar.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
Rev. G. E. Burton, rue Georges V, Faravohitra, Tananarive. 


1 Office temporarily closed, see Review, p. 11. 
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China 


jo executive secretary of the China Christian Education Association, Mr 

Earl H. Cressy, has written a 79-page pamphlet, China marches toward 
the Cross, at the request of missions and other organizations in the United States 
and Canada, in order to help answer the many questions directed at this time 
to all bodies concerned with missions in China. Short chapters on the progress 
of the war, the situation of missions, war relief, Christian work in the occupied 
areas, the ‘new west,’ the ‘ scorched-earth’ policy, ex-communists, give a 
picture of what has recently happened and the situation as it was in the early 
autumn of 1938, including that of the Christian universities. 

- In small compass the —— gives a clear picture and should be of great 

o 


use and value. It can tained from the Friendship Press, New York ; 
price 25 cents. 





Great Britain 


es view of the end of the year’s term in office, in November, of the Lord Mayor 

of London, the Lord Mayor’s Fund for the Relief of Distress in China was 
closed, under that title, at the end of September, having raised the sum of 
about £142,000. The fund continues under the title of the British Fund for the 
Relief of Distress in China. The Conference of British Missionary Societies has 
co-operated from the first in this work, and the secretary is a former medical 
missionary to China. 

Preparations have been made for the visit of a ‘ Madras team’ composed of 
seven delegates to the meeting—Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Singhalese and 
African. The team will visit about forty cities during January and February, 
speaking on the meeting and its message. 





India 


HE Andhra Christian Council called a conference at Guntur from August 16th 

to 18th, to consider the recommendations on mass movement work out- 

lined in the findings of the National Christian Council’s conference at Nagpur 

in February 1937, and in Bishop Pickett’s books. The conference was attended 

by delegates from fourteen constituent churches and missions in the Andhra 
Christian Council. 

Reports were given on the progress of the movements among the depressed 
classes and Sudras in the different areas. It was found that while there was 
no retardation of the movements in the Nizam’s Dominions there appeared to 
be a slowing down in most parts of British India, and a good deal of time was 
given to the discussion of the causes for this as well as to consideration of policy 
as a whole. The need was recognized for Christian wisdom and understanding 
in the guidance of converts from the Sudra communities from the time of their 
admission into the Church, avoiding on the one hand concessions to caste pre- 


judice, and, on the other, standards lacking in sympathetic appreciation of 
difficulties felt by the converts. 
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The report and findings of the conference are given in the National Christian 
Council Review for November. The same issue reports a conference on Christian 
literature in Hindi and Urdu held in Allahabad on September 29th and 30th, 
which considered the question under the five headings of co-ordination, pro- 
duction, adult literacy, publication and distribution. 

The executive committee of the National Christian Council met at Nagpur 
on November 9th and 10th, preceded by the annual meeting of the Central 
Board of Christian Higher Education, on November 8th. At both meetings, 
Dr Mott, Dr Warnshuis, the Rev. W. Paton and the Rev. J. W. C. Dougall 


were present by invitation. Both were held too late for a report to appear in 
these Notes. 





Faith and Order 


STUDY syllabus on the Edinburgh conference on Faith and Order has 
been prepared by Professor Angus Dun of the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, with the title : Studies in Christian Unity. 
The subtitle adds: ‘ With primary reference to the Report of the Second World 
Conference on Faith and Order, Edinburgh, 1937.’ It consists of twelve studies, 
followed by suggested questions for discussion and for further study, and refer- 
ences to study material. It should well fulfil its pu » 

The pamphlet can be obtained from the Joint Executive Committee of the 
American sections of the World Conference on Faith and Order, and the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City ; price 
15 cents or $1.20 per dozen. A limited number of copies of the pamphlet is 
obtainable in England also, from Dr L. Hodgson, Christ Church, Oxford ; price 
6d. or 5s. per dozen. 





Seasons appointed for Prayer 


HE UniversaL WEEK oF PRAYER in 1939 will have begun when these 
Notes appear. The dates are January Ist to 8th, both Sundays included. 
Subjects suggested as topics for the week-days are: Thanksgiving, confession 
and prayer ; the Church Universal ; nations and their rulers; missions; home 
life and education ; home missions and the salvation of the Jews. As in former 
years, the call was signed by church leaders in a number of nations, and the 
programme has been issued in many languages. Enquiries may be addressed 
to the General Secretary of the World’s Evangelical Alliance, 19 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

The (Women’s) Wortp Day or Prayer is to be observed on Friday, 
February 24th. The subject agreed upon is: ‘ Let us put our love into deeds— 
and make it real.’ Material, including a call! to prayer, posters and a programme, 
has been issued. The programme suggested for use has been prepared by a 
group of women in the United States. It can be obtained in a number of 


languages. Enquiries may be sent to Miss F. G. Tyler, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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‘International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures 


ARTICULARS are now issued of the tenth annual prize competition for 

books in African languages. 

For the year 1939, prizes are offered for manuscripts in (i) Hehe-Bena and 
(ii) Tiv (Munshi), and all work submitted for the competition must reach the 
office of the Institute by October 1st, 1939. 

All information may be obtained from the secretary, Miss D. G. Brackett, 
at Seymour House, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W.1. - 





Obituary 


On November 18th, 1938, in Toronto, the Rev. Sypnzy Govu.tp, M.D., D.D., D.C.L., 
Hon. Canon of St George’s Collegiate Church, Jerusalem. Canon Gould was at one time 
a medical missio in Palestine; then for many years General Secretary of the 
Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada; more recently, Chairman of the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews. Illness prevented his 
attending the Madras meeting. 





Subjects for Intercession 
January to March 1939 


Let vs Pray: That God’s purpose for the world to-day, seen in some degree at the 
Madras meeting, may become ever clearer as the days go by; and that we may 
each be willing and enabled to take that part in it to which He calls us. 

Let us Pray: For the teams of men and women from the East and Africa who are 
at this time visiting the West with the message of Christianity (pp. ii, vi). 

Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council and of all the 
constituent national organizations, upon whom will devolve much of the responsi- 
bility for following up the work initiated at Madras (pp. iv—v). 

Let us Pray: For the guidance of God in all plans for the World Council of Churches 
(p. 90). 

Let us Pray: For all who are desolate and oppressed, cso | for Jewish and other 
refugees ; that the lovingkindness Christ showed may be reflected in men’s dealings 
with one another. 


Let vs Pray: For the peace of the world. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Couneil, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also ow: 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


A FULL meeting of the Council was held at the Madras Christian College, 
Tambaram, from December 12th to 29th, 1938. Articles descriptive 
of the Meeting will be found in the pages of this number of the Review. 

The Committee of the Council met on December 14th and thereafter at 
intervals during the Meeting. The Minutes of the Committee and of the Council 
can be obtained from either office of the Council (2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, 
and 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City), price 6d. or 10 cents. 


REPORTS OF THE TAMBARAM MEETING 


The following volumes were planned : 

1. The World Mission of the Church, containing the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Meeting and the full list of delegates, with an interpretative 
preface, will have been published before these notes appear. It can be 
obtained from either office of the Council, price 1s. 6d. or 50 cents. 

2. Separate volumes on the following subjects : 


1. The Authority of the Faith—a series of papers by different 
writers on the main issues raised by Dr Kraemer’s book, 
The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, carrying 
the Tambaram discussions to a further stage. 

11. The Growing Churches—a volume to be prepared by the repre- 
sentatives of the younger Churches in different parts of the 
world, tracing the growth of the Church in their respective 
areas. 

m1. The Church’s Witness—a volume to include material from 
the preliminary volume edited by William Paton, together 
with additional papers. 

1v. The Inner Life of the Church—to include material on worship, 
the Christian home, theological training, the work and training 
of the missionary. 

v. The Economic Basis of the Church—a volume comprising 
material gathered by J. Merle Davis in his studies on this 
question. 

i 
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vi. Church and State—to include papers on the general principles 
underlying the problem, and on the problems raised in certain 
special areas, to be edited by K. G. Grubb. 
vil. sdiponea volume containing some of the more important 
addresses delivered in the plenary sessions and the meditation 
which formed part of the periods of united worship. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


A list of the officers appointed to serve the Council for the next period of 
years is given below. The period for which Dr Mott was reappointed chairman 
is, at his own request, not to exceed approximately three years. The number of 
vice-chairmen has been increased from three to six, of whom two are to be 
women. Dr Oldham has resigned his secretaryship of the Council, which 
he has held from its inception following the World Missionary Conference 
at Edinburgh in 1910 (see p. iii). Miss M. M. Underhill’s resignation from 
joint-editorship of the International Review of Missions on reaching the age of 
retirement was accepted, but the appointment is to continue pending the choice 
and induction of a successor. 


Chairman . .  . Dr John R. Mott. 


Vice-Chairmen . _. Baroness Van Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam (Holland). 
Bishop J. C. Baker (U.S.A.). 
The Bishop of Dornakal (Dr Azariah, India). 
Prof. K. B. Westman (Sweden). 
The Bishop of Winchester (Dr Garbett, Great 


Britain). 
Dr Wu Yi-fang (China). 
Treasurer . .  .  §. Frederick Telleen. 
Secretaries .  .  . Rev. A. L. Warnshuis, D.D. 


Rev. William Paton. 

Assistant Secretaries . Miss B. D. Gibson. 

Miss D. H. Standley. 
Miss E. B. Strong. 

Editors of the International 
Review of Missions . Rev. William Paton. 

Miss M. M. Underhill (pro tem.). 

Director, Department of 
Social and Economic Re- 
search and Counsel . J. Merle Davis. 

Director, International 
Committee on the Chris- 
tian Approach to the 
Jews ; : ‘ 

Secretary, International 
Committee on Chris- 
tian Literature for 
Africa . . . . Miss M. Wrong. 


Dr C. Hoffmann. 




















Dr J. H. Oldham 


A LETTER of resignation from Dr Oldham having been received, in which 

he explained his call to and ‘ increasing absorption in tasks that do not 
immediately and directly fall within the purview of the International Missionary 
Council,’ the following resolution was adopted by the Committee of the Council : 


The members of the International Missionary Council have heard with deep regret 
that their beloved colleague Dr J. H. Oldham has felt constrained to seek relief from 
his responsibilities as a secretary of the Council. In respecting this request they note 
with pleasure that it is made in response to what he considers a clear call to serve the 
romecay: A cause by giving more time to the problems inherent in the relations between 
Church, Community and State and the efforts that are being made to solve them. 

They remember with thankfulness to God his long and distinguished record of 
service, notably in those spheres where this Council exercises its ministry. Few men 
have been privileged to exercise so decisive an influence on the missionary thinking and 
planning of their day. 

Serving in turn the Y.M.C.A., the Student Christian Movement and the cause of 
missionary education in the Churches, he brought in due course his fine gifts to the 
service of missionary co-operation and unity. 

His name will remain indissolubly mf gratefully associated with the Edinburgh 
World Missionary Conference of 1910 which ushered in the present era of co-operation 
and made this Tambaram Meeting possible. In planning for the Edinburgh Conference, 
seeing it through and giving effect to its message he brought the rich resources of a 
creative mind and a devoted spirit. 

Dr Oldham was the first editor of the International Review of Missions, founded 
oF - Edinburgh Conference, and established its position by the high quality of his 

itorship. 

Making Africa his special care in later years, he served as a member of the Com- 
mission on Closer Union in East Africa, member of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in the Tropical Dependencies and as Administrative Director of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures he worked in close co-operation with 
Government, and his influence on policy was deep and lasting. 

The same qualities of mind sola he gave so freely to the Edinburgh Conference 
4 ae he gave equally to the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State of 

ie 

We do not forget that in his manifold ministries Dr Oldham has had the steadfast 
support of Mrs Oldham. With affection, and under a deep sense of obligation, we wish 
them God-speed and thank God upon every remembrance of them. 





The Christian Approach to the Jews 


HE International Missionary Council had before it at Tambaram a report 
of the recent work of the International Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews. 

The Council recognized that the refugee problem is to-day the burning issue 
in any missionary and Christian attitude to the Jew, and gave its warm approval 
to the peer that the director, Dr Conrad Hoffmann, should devote a large 
share of his attention to this problem. 

Herr Hans Kosmala, director of the Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum 
(formerly in Leipzig, then in Vienna), arrived at the end of February in London, 
where he hopes to continue the work of the Institute. 
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Department of Social and Industrial 
Research and Counsel 


A REPORT on the activities of the department during the eight years of 

its existence and suggestions for future work was presented to the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Tambaram, and high appreciation of its work 
was expressed. There was no hesitation in stating that the activity of the 
department ought to be maintained, and, if possible, developed. 

It was agreed that the title should be modified as follows: Department of 
Social and Economic Research and Counsel. 

The best location for the department in the present stage of development 
was decided to be the city of New York, and Mr Merle Davis will therefore 
have his office there for a time. He was asked to continue his research into 
questions of church support, but to enlarge its scope by seeking the co- 
om oe of the Councils affiliated to the International Missionary Council and 
other bodies. 





World Council of Churches 


HE Provisional Committee met at St Germain from January 28th to 30th, 

its first meeting since it had been set up in Utrecht in May 1938. The 

main confessions and denominations which it is hoped to include in the World 
Council were all represented by one or more of their leaders. 

Dr Mott and the Rev. William Paton reported that at its Madras Meeting 
(which had just closed) the International Missionary Council had expressed its 
cordial desire to co-operate with the Provisional Committee and to enter into 
a close relationship with the other oecumenical Christian movements. It had 
been laid down by the International Missionary Council at Madras ‘that in 
any such relationship entered into, the separate organization, autonomy and 
independence of the Sremeratier Missionary Council be maintained.’ 

The International Missionary Council had also recommended the formation 
of a joint committee to foster the best arrangements between the churches 
represented in the International Missionary Council and the World Council. 
The recommendation was adopted and Dr Mott was asked to be chairman 
of this committee. 

It was also reported that the International Missionary Council had agreed to 
the proposal fs to it by the Provisional Committee that the Rev. William 
Paton should act as one of the two general secretaries of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, serving in an honorary capacity and giving one quarter of his time. 
His duties will be principally concerned with the relationship between the World 
Council and the younger Churches. 

The Provisional Committee decided that a quarterly journal should be pub- 
lished from early in 1940, under the title of Koinonia. The editor will be 
Dr W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and there will be an editorial board representative 
of different churches and traditions. 

The next meeting of the full Provisional Committee was fixed for the summer 
of 1940. The Administrative Committee will meet in July of the present year in 
Holland. 
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The Near East 


bbe report of the enquiry on the evangelization of Muslims, instituted by 

the Near East Christian Council, became available in January and is 
contained in a 20-pp. pamphlet obtainable from the secretary of the Council, 
American Mission Building, Beirut, Lebanon. It consists of two parts: the 
findings, or ‘ some creative suggestions,’ which have grown out of the enquiry ; 
and a selection of quotations from the comments of many contributors who 
remain anonymous, 

Two points have clearly emerged, as hindrances to Muslim acceptance of 
Christian teaching : first, that Christian teaching does not mean the same thing 
to the Muslim and to the Christian, owing to preconceived Muslim ideas; and 
second, that in the thought of the Muslim a change of religion is primarily a 
change of group-connexion and group-loyalty. To meet these two obstacles 
eleven suggestions are made regarding missionary approach and method, and 
the secretary of the Council in his foreword says : 


If the findings thus presented are valid and right, there must be some definite and 
perhaps radical changes in the attitudes, methods and thinking of many Christian 
workers whose main business is the presentation of Christ to the Muslim. . . . It would 
be a sad miscarriage . . . if this report is merely read with approval or disapproval 
and filed away. 





Missionaries to Muslims 


A CONFERENCE of missionaries to Muslims was held in New Delhi on 

December 6th and 7th, under the auspices of the Henry Martyn School 
of Islamic Studies. Advantage was taken of the presence in India of delegates 
to the Tambaram Meeting, so that of the sixty-one who were present twelve 
came from various countries of the Near East and one each from Korea, Kashgar 
and Singapore. Those from the Near East were able to report the results of the 
enquiry mentioned in the previous note (see above). 

The general subject considered was the Christian enterprise and its influence 
on Islam. The close co-ordination needed between Church and mission, Christian 
literature for Muslims, the Church and the convert, and the theological approach 
were among the aspects discussed. The conference was found very profitable. 





Germany 


‘or Deutsche Evangelische Missions-Hilfe completed its twenty-fifth year at 
the close of 1938. Coming into existence before the war, its work as a 
co-operating body between all the German missions and in disseminating news 
was invaluable. Among its activities to-day is the preparation and publication 
of the annual year-book of German missions—Jahrbuch der vereinigten deutschen 
Missionskonferenzen—which is a mine of information. 

The ninth Evangelische Missionswoche is in session at Halle as these notes 
appear, March 3lst to April 5th. In addition to German missionary leaders, 
Dr Visser ’t Hooft is among the speakers. The subjects of addresses and dis- 
cussions are concerned with the lifs of the younger Churches. 
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Japan 


HE All-Japan Christian Conference and the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the National Christian Council were held in Tokyo from October 31st to 
November 2nd, but the report did not reach London till December 14th, too 
late for notice in our January issue. Most of the time and thought of the con- 
ference were directed to the recommendations of two commissions—on church 
reunion and special evangelism—appointed three years earlier. Representatives 
of nine Churches * approved in general the theory of a united Church, and most 
were prepared to go vetee towards realizing it. It was resolved to set up a 
commission of twenty-five, to carry forward the study of this question and take 
steps towards the realization of union. 

The conference agreed to launch a three-years’ special erm of evan- 
gelism with the title of ‘ The Christian Nation-wide Evangelistic Movement,’ 
the main work of which will lie outside the usual range of the churches, including 
the holding of training conferences for pastors and laity, and evangelism among 
vocational groups. 

The annual meeting of the National Christian Council sent greetings to the 
National Christian Council of China, and a message to the Japanese forces. 





Korea 


AS announced in the survey of 1938, published in the International Review 

of Missions for January (p. 11), the National Christian Council in Seoul 
has been dissolved by the government. In view of this action, the National 
Christian Council of Japan made plans at its annual meeting in the autumn to 
link the Christian movement in Korea more closely with itself. In future Korean 
delegates to international Christian meetings will be regular members of the 
Japanese delegation. 





China 


= Chinese Recorder for January gives a summary of mission hospital 
losses in the war, up to the end of 1938. Of thirty-four hospitals, nine 
had been completely and two partially destroyed, nine had been damaged and 
three looted ; of the remaining eleven, four were closed and seven were classified 
as ‘ occupied ’ (i.e. by Japanese troops). 
In the same issue T. C. oe a secretary of the National Christian 
Council, in describing a tour in the occupied territory says : 


The spirit of the people in the occupied areas, although they are living in such 
impossible conditions under repression force, is one of faith, patience and hope. 


With the January issue of the above magazine there is incorporated with it 
the quarterly Educational Review, which has now ceased to appear as a separate 
publication. The new Chinese Recorder and Educational iew will include 
articles on educational subjects which would have appeared in the Review had 
financial support allowed it to continue. 


1 Anglican, pw Christian, Congregational, Ev: lical, Lutheran, Methodist, 
Presbyterian nited Brethren. ned 
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India 


te term of service of Mr P. O. Philip as a secretary of the National Chris- 

tian Council of India came to an end in February. Mr Philip had served 
the Council for fourteen years. One of his activities was the editorship of the 
biennial Directory of Christian Missions and Churches. He will be greatly missed 
in Nelson Square. Mr Philip is returning to Travancore and will take up work 
with the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, of which he is a member. 

The services rendered to the meeting at Tambaram by the staff of the 
National Christian Council were very greatly appreciated. 

A conference on adult literacy was held at Mettur Dam, South India, from 
December 8th to 10th, and considered the Tamil-speaking area. Among its 
findings the conference appealed to employers to arrange for making their 
workers literate, to ordinary householders to make their servants and neigh- 
bours literate, to the universities to expand their extension work among the 
village illiterates, to school children and staff members to take part in literacy 
campaigns in their vacations. The suggestions put forward were all practical. 


River Plate Republics 
fh delegates of the River Plate Republics of South America to the 
Tambaram Meeting brought a request that the Confederation of the 
Evangelical Churches of that area might be received into membership of the 
International Missionary Council. It was agreed that as soon as the Confedera- 
tion was fully organized, the officers of the International Missionary Council 


should invite it to become a constituent member. It is expected that this will 
take place in April. 








The West Indies 


EGOTIATIONS regarding the formation of a Christian Council in the 
West Indies, reported at the meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of 
the International Missionary Council in July 1937, have been proceeding, but 
no definite proposal has yet been made yy the formation of such a Council. 
The Royal Commission appointed . the British Parliament to investigate 
the conditions of labour in the islands has been memorialized by the missions 
jointly, and there has been other evidence of a desire for co-operation. 
It has been that as soon as practicable an officer of the International 
Missionary Council be asked to visit Trinidad and Jamaica, with a view to 
stimulating interest and helping to form a Council for the West Indies. 





Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Dr K. J. Brouwer has succeeded Ds J. Rauws as secretary. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council. ; . ; 
The Rev. David Calder has resigned from the secretaryship. His place is taken 
temporarily by Miss A. M. D. Dinneen, 16 Sieverston Terrace, Wellington, C.1. 
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World Conference for Christian Youth 


HE conference is to be held in Amsterdam from July 24th to August 2nd. 
Preparatory study outlines have been drawn up in English, French and 
German, and can be obtained from each national headquarters of the various 
youth movements. The seven main topics are: Christian youth in a world of 
nations, in the economic order, in the nation and the State ; Christian youth and 
education, race, marriage and family life ; the Church, its nature and mission. 


Foreign Missions Conference of North America.—The annual meeting has been 
postponed this year from January till June (9th to 16th), to make possible the 
consideration of a report of the Tambaram Meeting. It will be held in Swarth- 
more College Philadelphia. 


Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 
April to June 1939 


Let us Give THanks: That the world meeting of the International Missionary Council 
at Tambaram, Madras, could be held; for the evidences of its creative work and 
influence ; and for the knowledge and hope of a world-wide fellowship in Christ. 


Let us Pray: For all who were delegates to the meeting, that they may be faithful 
to the vision they received. 


For a deeper understanding, a firmer grasp and a more complete appropriation of 
the eternal Gospel. 


For the whole Church of the Lord Jesus Christ in all lands, that it may know its 
calling and be filled with courage and joy. 

For the witness of the Church by the preaching of the Word, by compassionate 
service to those in need, and by the manifesting of the life of Christ within the 
fellowship of Christians. 

For the work of Christian education, the ministry of healing, the training of the 
ministry, the production of Christian literature and all the corporate activities of 
Christians. 


For Churches and Christians whose freedom of worship and witness is threatened 
or restricted ; and for all of every faith who are persecuted and homeless. 

That there may be brought about a unity of Christians and of the whole Church 
such as may truly reflect the common faith and hope in Christ and the life that is 
drawn from Him. 


That the difficulties of the present time may be seen as a call of God to go forward 
in humble reliance upon Him. 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission  slbrod 
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International Missionary Council 


‘THE ad interim committee of the Council is to meet on July 23rd and 24th 
in Holland. The main task will be to survey the operations and plans of 
the Council in the following up of the Tambaram meeting. 

Dr Morr will preside over the ad interim committee meeting and remain 
afterwards on the Continent, where he will attend meetings of the adminis- 
trative committee of the World Council of Churches, the World’s Y.M.C.A. and 
the World Conference of Christian Youth. 

Dr Warnsuuis and the Rev. W. Paton will also be present at the ad interim 
committee. By the time these Notes appear the last-named will have received 
honoris causa the degree of Doctor of Divinity of Edinburgh University. 

Mr J. Mere Davis, director of the Department of Social and Economic 
Research and Counsel, having completed for the time being his special studies 
in the Far East, has returned to America. His office will until further notice 
be at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

For Dr HorrMann’s movements, see below. 

Miss Wronce arrived in London early in June, having visited the countries 
of East and West Africa since January in the interests of Christian literature 


for Africa. She expects to leave in October to spend some weeks in Canada and 
the United States. 





The Christian Approach to the Jews 


R HOFFMANN spent most of May and June in Great Britain and plans 

oe to visit Central le during July, returning to America at the beginning 

of August. 

The International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews met 

in London on June Ist and 2nd (too late for a report in these Notes). The 

meeting was preceded by a conference of refugee pastors and English church 
leaders, under the auspices of the Committee, on May 31st and June Ist. 

The work of the Institutwm Judaicum Delitzschianum is at present some- 

what in abeyance. The Institute will probably remain in London (to which it 

1 
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was removed from Vienna in February) and reopen in the early autumn. In 
the meanwhile, lectures on Judaism and Christianity are being arranged. 





Madras Meeting 
AVERAGE AGE oF DELEGATES 


: ee following figures have been worked out in the United States by the 
office secretary of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and make interesting reading. 


AVERAGE AGE GENERAL 

Countrigs REPRESENTED Men Women AVERAGE 
U.S.A. and Canada : : : , . 5&0 52 51 
Latin America and West Indies ‘ : — 36 41 
England, Scotland and Ireland . ; . 50 43 48 
Scandinavian Countries . 4 : . . 8 — 52 
Central Europe . : ; : > . 43 49 44 
Asia Minor - 4 : : : . 38 39 
North Africa ‘ ‘ : ; ; ne —_ 45 
Central Africa . ; = * s - on — 43 
South Africa and Madagascar . : : . 44 43 44 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and Samoan Islands . 44 48 46 
Philippines and Netherlands East Indi : ae 34 36 
India, Burma and Ceylon : : “ an 36 43 
Far East including Siam , : ; »: a 41 44 





The Near East 


Shao seventh biennial meeting of the Near East Christian Council was held 
at Brummana, Lebanon, from March 17th to 22nd. 

Reports from the various areas and also from the different committees of 
the Council were presented and discussed. (The report of the enquiry on the 
evangelization of Muslims was briefly summarized in Quarterly Notes for April, 
p- v.) It was agreed that a partial survey of the Oriental Churches and the 
younger Churches, which was presented, should be carried forward by the 
Committee on the Life of the Church, with the co-operation and leadership 
of the Churches themselves. 

It was agreed that the studies conducted by the Education Committee last 
year should be continued, and especially that the matter of teacher training 
should be stressed. 

Four days were given to a full consideration of the Findings of the Madras 
meeting of the International Missionary Council, and their application to con- 
ditions in the Near East area. It was agreed to publish a fall translation of 
the Findings in Arabic ; also, a brief descriptive pamphlet in Arabic about the 
Madras meeting. It was agreed that questions for study circles should be 


pre and incorporated in the Arabic edition of the Findings at the end of 
each chapter, 
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A message from the Near East Christian Council to all Churches and missions 
in the area was framed, inviting them to co-operate in winning every Christian 
to be a witness to God. 

The Central Literature Committee for Muslims met on March 20th and 21st 
and surveyed its field—both geographical and topical. A number of plans 
were made for promoting its work in many areas, and a recommendation was 
made to the Council for a campaign against illiteracy within the Church, sug- 
gesting action along the lines of Dr Laubach’s method. Miss K. Henrey was 
appointed as Joint Literature Secretary with Miss Constance Padwick for the 
next biennium. A successor to Miss Padwick is still to be found, and the help 
of the International Missionary Council was asked in the matter. 


China 


A® it has been impossible to hold a meeting of the full National Christian 
Council, regional conferences of responsible groups officially related to 
the Council were held in March, April and May in Shanghai, Hong-Kong, Chengtu 
and Peiping, when the resolutions passed at Tambaram were presented. In 
addition, a conference was held in Chengtu early in February, at which ten 
delegates to Tambaram were present and gave reports of the meeting. 

The Findings of the Tambaram meeting have been translated and were 
published during the spring in weekly sections, as they were ready. 

Co-operative combined planning of work is being pressed forward wherever 
possible. 

A new form of activity recently undertaken by the Council on Medical 
Missions is the registration of Jewish refugee doctors. Jewish refugees have 
been arriving in Shanghai by thousands. (It is estimated that by the end 
of this year 30,000 will have entered.) Among them are numbers of qualified 
medical men, twenty-five of whom had, up till April, sent their names to the 
Council for the register. Positions for seven had at that time been found in 
various institutions. 





Korea 


HE March number of the Korea Mission Field was devoted to special 

articles on social service activities carried on by Christian bodies. A 

summary (admittedly incomplete) of the work of ten communions shows a 
wide range of such activities. 

The offices of the Y.M.C.A. (as that of other international organizations) 
having been closed last year by the government, the Korean Y.M.C.A. has 
become affiliated to the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A. of Japan, and 
the Korean secretaries joined the Japanese secretaries in a staff conference in 
Japan last February. By this affiliation the Korean Y.M.C.A. has gained 
& position of more freedom for its work. 
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India 


A LETTER was sent in January from the National Christian Council to 

all the provincial Christian councils, asking that ‘every possible step 
should be taken to interpret the message of Tambaram and give effect to its 
recommendations ’ and suggesting practical measures—such as hill conferences, 
study circles, use of the religious press and so on—in which delegates to Tam- 
baram should take a full part. 

Replies show that the councils are taking up the matter with enthusiasm. 
Meetings to be addressed by delegates have been arranged, regional conferences 
planned and the Christian press is co-operating heartily. 

The triennial meeting of the National Christian Council is to be held at 
the end of this year and the central theme will be the Tambaram meeting. If 
possible, four representative conferences to discuss : (a) the indigenous ministry, 
(6) co-operation and united planning, (c) literature plans and (d) evangelism 
and mass movements (to review progress and make proposals for further 
advance) will be held during the coming months, so that the triennial meeting 
may have before it four valuable reports to serve as a basis for discussion. 

Abridged translations of The World Mission of the Church are being made 
for circulation in the different language areas, the sections translated bein 
those most relevant to the life and work of the Indian Church. This abridge 
report will appear in thirteen languages early in the autumn. 





Japan 
ee Nation-wide United Evangelistic Movement is meeting with encourag- 


ing response everywhere. Dr Kagawa is giving almost all his time to 
it. A two-day retreat for pastors and laymen of the Kyoto-Osaka-Kobe area 
was held at Nara in March. Over four hundred took part and the evangelistic 
campaign which was subsequently launched in the three cities is expected to 
have deep results. Pre-campaign retreats have also been held in other centres, 
all marked by spiritual enthusiasm. 

Two societies which have for some years been working towards the same 
end—the Society for the Promotion of Church Union and the Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Church Union—have, together with the National Christian Council’s 
Commission on Church Union, been organized into one body, ‘the Christian 
Brotherhood,’ in order to be able to work better for their common aim. Member- 
ship of the Brotherhood is open to both pastors and laymen. 

The main points of the Bill governing religious bodies in Japan were pub- 
lished in the January issue of the Japan Christian Quarterly. It was passed 
in slightly amended form in both Houses of the Imperial Diet ; and it is ex- 
pected that the law will become effective some time during 1940. The April 
issue of the Quarterly gives some account of the discussions in both Houses, 
including interpretations of the Bill given by the Prime Minister and other 
members of the Cabinet, which were extremely enlightening. 

To quote but one question and reply : 

Q. Views in favor of repudiating religions are being advocated; should not the 
government dissolve religious rivalry ? Some religious organizations are opposed to 
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bowing before the photograph of the Emperor, visits to shrines, and military traini 
in the schools, being internationalistic and quite un-Japanese in every way; shoul 
we shelter any such thing, even if it is the world’s greatest religion? Among the 
Chinese populace the influence of American missionaries is deep and far-reaching ; our 
a a workers must show similar energy, must they not ? 

. In that our shrines are in every way superior to other religions friction should 
be reduced. Religious workers should be active on the continent. . . . ‘ Any religious 
body which acts contrary to our national structure will be dealt with without hesita- 
tion,’ stated the Home Minister [JCQ, 1939 (April), 171]. 


In the opinion of the Rev. Darley Downs, ‘the more precise definition of 
the terms under which organizations may be controlled probably makes for 
increased protection.’ . . . ‘On the other hand, the power of the Minister of 
Education and local governors to interfere in church affairs is clearly stated, 
and . . . the penalties listed for violations are severe ’ (Ibid. p. 172). 





Great Britain 


[—D® MANIKAM, a secretary of the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma and Ceylon and part-time secretary of the Central Board of Higher 
Christian Education in India, was in Great Britain for about a month in May 
and June. He met with a number of the missionary society committees and 
attended the annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary Societies. 

This meeting was held from June 13th to 16th, and was approximately 
double the usual size, in view of the importance of securing a wide discussion 
of the implications for missionary policy of the Madras meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 

The meetings addressed by the ‘Madras team’ of delegates from Africa 
and the Far East in February and March were an outstanding success and the 
British Conference is considering the implications of this also for its own future 
policy, especially as regards co-operative activities. 

A conference on the training of missionaries was held at the Selly Oak 
Colleges, Birmingham, from April 21st to 24th. It was principally concerned 
with the subject of missionary training for ordained men, but the special needs 
of educationists, medical men and women were also discussed. The difficulty 
of arranging for specific training for missionary work, either within the theo- 
logical or medical college curriculum or subsequent to it, is well recognized and 
still awaits solution, but possibilities of solution emerged at the conference. 
An offer has been made of a site and financial help for building at Selly Oak a 
college for ordained men where training could be given, the various societies 
co-operating in the scheme. 

The Institute of Christian Education has been doing most useful work 
in making known, by conferences and personal contacts, the conditions and 
needs of missionary educational work, and in introducing men and women 
teachers to missionary societies. Twelve such have recently been accepted 
and appointed to posts abroad and the applications of others are under con- 
sideration. The Institute is planning for overseas teachers on furlough to 
visit British schools. 

At a dinner in London on June Ist, attended by about one hundred friends 
of Dr Oldham, a presentation was made on his retirement as a secretary of the 
International Missionary Council. 
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Germany 


eee ninth evangelical missions meeting at Halle (Evangelische Missions- 
woche), briefly referred to in our last Notes, was held from March 31st to 
April 5th. The main theme was ‘the Community of Jesus Christ in the World 
of Nations.’ About half the five hundred members were students, thirty being 
representatives of student Christian movements in other countries. 

The Madras meeting, its discussions and findings, had a leading place on 
the programme, some of the German delegates to Madras being present. The 
part which German missions are playing in the world mission of the Church 
was naturally uppermost in the thought of the conference, and missionaries 
from different countries were among the speakers. In addition to German 
missionary leaders—both abroad and at ‘the home base ’—who contributed 


so much to the success of the meeting, were Dr Visser ’t Hooft and the Rev. 
D. T. Niles of Ceylon. 





North America 


’ | agen ae ’ conferences, at which a team of six speakers—delegates 

to the Madras meeting from Africa, the Far East and Latin America 
—passed on the message and inspiration of that meeting, have been held 
during the spring in nearly fifty centres in the United States and Canada. 
The general judgment is that the conferences succeeded even beyond expecta- 
tions. A statement from Kansas City, which voiced the feeling of groups 
throughout the country, said that even some who were not primarily interested 
in world fellowship ‘ received the kind of spiritual awakening for which they 
had been praying.’ The next task is to translate into action the new interest 
which has been awakened. 

Dr R. B. Manikam, after completing his tour with the ‘ post-Madras team,’ 
extended his visit for about six weeks in order to meet with the North American 
missionary boards and societies having work in India. He had unhurried 
meetings with the responsible committees, and in some cases with the entire 
board, of almost all the principal societies. 

The annual meeting of the Philippines Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference was held on April 13th. The committee, organized in 1934, is 
representative of all the Churches (except the Protestant Episcopal) having 
work in the Philippine Islands, and considers in co-operation all their Christian 
work in the Islands. It was agreed to select one or two outstanding projects 
for co-operative work in the Islands, and having considered all the needs the 
committee chose theological education, literature and journalism for concerted 
attention during the next five years. The committee is also exploring the 
possibility of appointing one or more missionaries to be supported jointly by 
the co-operating mission boards. 

The Foreign Missions Conference met in Swarthmore College from June 
9th to 16th. 

The Rev. E. K. Higdon, who until recently was secretary of the National 
Christian Council of the Philippines and has since served for a year as a secretary 
of the Foreign Missions Conference, has been appointed from September 1st 
next a secretary of the United Christian Missionary Society. 

The union of the Methodist Churches of the United States was formally 
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carried out in the Methodist Uniting Conference which met at Kansas City in 
April-May. It was noticeable that speakers welcomed the union, not only 


for itself but in the hope that it might prove to be a step towards a wider uniting 
of churches. 


South Africa 


ber third plenary session of the Christian Council of South Africa was held 
in Cape Town from April 18th to 20th. 

A whole day was given to hearing accounts of the Madras meeting. South 
Africa had sent thirteen delegates, of whom eight were present at Cape Town. 
The seven sectional committees of the Council (on evangelism, education, 
literature, medical work, Native welfare, women’s work and youth movements) 
presented reports which were carefully studied. In connexion with the report 
on literature, an exhibit had been prepared showing the literature printed by 
all the South African mission presses. 

A long debate on the report on Native education produced four resolutions : 
that ‘ since true education must be permeated throughout all its aspects with 
the Christian view of life’ the education of the Bantu should be imparted by 
those with a living Christian faith ; that Bantu education should ensure ‘ the 
fullest and freest development to the highest point of the varied capacities of 
the Native people’; that in the main the recommendations of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Native Education should be followed; and that 
the Government should ‘make such an appropriation annually as to bring 
the majority of Native children under school instruction within a stated time : 
say ten or fifteen years.’ 





West Africa 


HE Rt Rev. T. 8. C. Johnson, Assistant Bishop of Srerra Leong, who 
represented Sierra Leone at the Madras meeting, gave three public 
addresses to crowded audiences in Freetown on his return, delivering the 
message of the meeting. These were followed by a Retreat, held from March 
29th to 3lst near Freetown for members of the United Christian Council. 

Arising out of the deep interest created in co-operation by the Madras 
meeting, the Council has resolved to found a union church in a new mining 
area near Fangbai, in the Protectorate, which will serve the members of all 
the Christian communions resident in the district. It is also proposed to hold 
in the autumn a week of united witness of the churches, to bring the message 
of the Madras meeting home to the rank and file of church members. 

The Inter-Mission Conference was held from June 28th to 30th and was 
largely occupied with consideration of the subjects of the Madras meeting. 

The Rev. C. G. Baéta, a delegate to the Madras meeting from the GoLp 
Coast, who was also a member of the ‘ post-Madras team’ which visited Great 
Britain in February and March, has since his return to the Gold Coast been 
visiting all the churches in the area, giving a report of the meeting. 
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Australia 


A CONFERENCE of members of mission boards was held in February in 
Sydney, when addresses were given on the Madras meeting by the 
Archbishop of Sydney and three other delegates from Australia to that meeting. 

Two matters of special interest to Australia were the proposal to establish 
a Far Eastern office of the International Missionary Counci Fate Minutes of 
the Committee of the International Missionary Council, December 1938, p. 65), 
and a further proposal to hold a Pacific conference in the near future, prefaced 
by a thorough survey of the area (Ibid. pp. vhs 


Directory 





“lg ag Misjonsrad. 
The Rev. H. E. Wisloff (Herslebsgate 43, Oslo) has succeeded Rector E. Osnes 
as secretary. 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine Federation of Evangelical Churches. 
The Rev. Eusebio M. Manuel has succeeded Dr Sobrepena as secretary. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 
The Rev. J. L. Eakin (Petchaburi) has succeeded Mrs McFarland as secretary. 





Subjects for Intercession 
July to September 1939 


Let us Pray: For constancy and singleness of mind in Christians throughout the 
world, that as they pray for international peace they may also work for the removal 
of the causes of war. 


Let us Pray: That the ad interim committee of the International Missionary Council 
meeting in July may be guided in making plans for following up what was done 
at Madras (see p. i). 

Let us Pray: For all delegptes to the Madras meeting, that they may be faithful 
to the vision they received. 

Let us Pray: That the churches of the West, which through the ‘ post-Madras teams ’ 
received a vision of the world-wide Church, may see also the implications of that 
vision for their own life and relations one with another (see pp. v—vii). 

Let us Pray: That the Christian communities in the various countries as they study 
the recommendations made at the Madras meeting may see how their Christian 
life and witness may be revitalized. 

Let us Pray: For all Churches and Christians whose freedom of worship and witness 


is threatened or restricted; for all who are persecuted and homeless; and for 
al en whith ath Gdiing tte bestnatuet. 
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International Missionary Council 


MEETING of the Ad Interim Committee of the Council was held in Kasteel 
Hemmen, Holland (on the invitation of the Hemmensche Zendings 
Stichting), on July 23rd and 24th. Statements were made by members and by 
the secretaries regarding the plans for the follow-up of the Madras meeting in the 
following areas: Tropical Africa, China, Great Britain, Germany, India, Japan, 
Latin America, the Netherlands, Netherlands East Indies, North America, the 
Pacific Islands, Philippine Islands, Scandinavia and South Africa. 

Dr Paton repo that the Findings of the Madras meeting, The World 
Mission of the Church, had been translated in full into Arabic, Afrikaans, Chinese, 
Danish, French and Spanish ; and that the National Christian Council of India 
had arranged for abridged versions to be translated into 13 vernaculars. 

The Committee, having reviewed again the recent experience in the prepara- 
tion of the Interpretative Statistical Survey, recognized the importance of 
adopting plans that would provide for continuous work in factual and statistical 
enquiry, and voted to appoint a representative committee to be responsible for the 
development of these permanent plans. 

As regards the proposal made at Madras to establish a Literature Department 
of the Council, with a full-time director, it was agreed that the officers be given 
power to appoint a small international committee to work at the subject and 
prepare for the next meeting of the Committee, in consultation with experts in 
the various areas concerned, a scheme of the organization and budget required 
for the setting up of such a Literature Department. 

Further consideration was given to the question of a Far Eastern office of 
the International Missionary Council, in the light of information gathered since 
the Madras meeting. The serious problems arising at the present time called 
for the location of an officer of the Council in the Far East to give help in their 
solution, and it was unanimously agreed that Dr Warnshuis be asked to devote 
a period, not less than eight months, to a first-hand study of the situation, and 
to plan for a further period (covering in all not less than two years in the Far 
East), making a full report to the Committee of the Council in the autumn 
of 1941. It was further agreed that Dr Warnshuis should spend the greater 
part of his time in China and Japan during his first visit, paying brief visits 
to the Philippines, Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Dr WaRrNsuUIS will be leaving for China as soon as arrangements can be made, 
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Dr Paton will be in the United States and Canada in November and will pay 
a brief visit to Jamaica on his return voyage in December. 

Miss E. B. Stronea has resigned from her position as an Assistant Secretary 
of the Council, the resignation to take effect later in the present year. 

Miss MARGARET Wrone’s plans were uncertain at the time of writing. 

The ‘Tambaram Madras Series’ of seven volumes will be published at a 
subscription price of 20s. net (inland postage 1s., abroad 2s. extra). The 
American subscription price will be $5. Orders with remittance should be 
forwarded to either of the International Missionary Council offices, in October. 
The selling prices, other than subscription, are 30s. and $7.50. 


These Notes are sent to press in the midst of the international crisis. If war 
should come, the International Missionary Council and the related national 
councils will seek by every means the preservation of missionary work in parts 
of the world affected by the war. 





The Christian Approach to the Jews 


. Ne: British and European sections of the International Committee on the 

Christian Approach to the Jews met in London on June Ist and 2nd (too 
late for report in our last issue). In his report, the Director, Dr Hoffmann, 
stressed the three-fold task before the Church to-day in face of the situation of 
the Jews: the urgent need of helping the refugee ; the hardly less urgent need 
of combating anti-Semitism and its causes; the call to evangelization. Along 
all three lines the International Committee is at work and special mention was 
made of the work of the Swedish Israel Mission in Vienna. ports were given 
of refugee work in France, Holland, Switzerland, Poland and Hungary. 

A meeting of the British members of the International Committee, together 
with representatives of a number of refugee relief organizations, was held in 
London on August 3rd and the whole refugee position was reviewed. Dr Hoffmann 
reported on his month’s tour in Central Europe in June and July. He had been 
deeply moved by the conditions of physical and mental distress in which many 
thousands of Jews and ‘ non-Aryans ’ are existing. 

At the meeting of the Ad Interim Committee of the International Missionary 
Council (see p. i), it was reported that the World Council of Churches (Pro- 
visional Committee) had given serious attention to the problem of refugees and 
had appointed Dr Freudenberg to act as a co-ordinating officer of the various 
Christian agencies concerned with the relief of non-Aryan Christians. In addition 
the Council hoped to appoint for a year an officer who could help to arouse a 
sense of responsibility among Christians for the Christian non-Aryan, who would 
be active in planning for the spiritual and religious life of the refugees and who 
would also be able to conduct negotiations with the German and other govern- 
ments concerned with the emigration and settlement of refugees in their respective 
areas. 

An invitation to serve in this capacity had been extended to Dr Hoffmann 
in the hope that, if he were willing to accept, the Board of National Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (which has the major claim to Dr Hoff- 
mann’s services) would release him for the period. Preliminary discussion on the 
matter took place at the meeting of the British and European sections of the 
International Committee held in London in June. 

The Ad Interim Committee supported this proposal and invitation, 
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India 


WO extensive surveys which have been carried out under the auspices of 
the National Christian Council during the past year and a half, in 
Maharashtra and Bengal, have recently been completed and the reports should 
be available by the time these Notes appear. The aim of the surveys was ‘ to 
discover what progress, if any, was being made in the life and growth of the 
Church, what opportunities existed for fruitful evangelistic effort and what steps 
should be taken in order that these opportunities might be used for the fulfilment 
of God’s purposes.’ 

The Maharashtra survey was carried on in co-operation with the Bombay 
Christian Council (and with several missions not affiliated to it); the Bengal 
survey, in co-operation with the Bengal Christian Council. 

The subject of evangelism in relation to the growth of the Church in India 
has been discussed in a number of joint conferences of Indian leaders and mission- 
aries at different centres, and courses of lectures and classes have been arranged 
for Indian workers in Medak and Ahmednagar, and for senior boys and girls 
at Woodstock School, Mussoorie. 

A number of short surveys are planned for the autumn of this year: of 
evangelistic work in Shahabad district, Bihar; of the Christward movement 
among the Balahis of Central India; of the work of the Benares United City 
Mission ; of the British Baptist and Methodist missions in North India; and 
of the American Arcot Mission in South India—all these at the request of the 
regional Christian councils or missions concerned. A further survey is being 
made of all existing literature now in use for the instruction of enquirers and 
converts, for the training and guidance of workers in rural areas, and for the 
conduct of worship and upbuilding of the Church. 





Concerning Magazines 


TF\HE monthly magazine of the Basel Mission, Hvangelisches Missions- 

Magazin, which has been published for the past 125 years, has now 
ceased to appear. A decree of the Reichs-Propaganda-Ministerium was com- 
municated to the publication office in Stuttgart on June 19th, 1939, forbidding 
the further publication of the paper. The area from which the Basel Mission 
draws its support lies on both sides of the Swiss-South German frontier, and its 
publications are issued from two centres, Stuttgart and Basel. 

The Evangelisches Missions-Magazin has done good service, not only for 
the Basel Mission, but in the cause of evangelical missions as a whole. It will 
be greatly missed, and the circumstances of its recession deeply regretted. 

Two néw magazines have recently appeared in India.! One, The Star of the 
East, is described as ‘ a Journal dealing with the Syrian Church of India and other 
Eastern Churches,’ and is published three times a year by the Orthodox Syrian 
Church of Malabar, to bring that Church into closer relations with other churches. 
With the aim of drawing together in a bond of fellowship, prayer and service 
the members of all the Eastern Orthodox Churches, the Fellowship of St Thomas 
and St Paul has been formed, and The Star of the East will become its organ. 

The other periodical, a quarterly, is already in its second year. The Way of 
Christ is believed to be the first theological journal in India and hopes to take 
the place such journals take in the religious world of the West. 


1 See Bibliography, Nos. 435 and 436. 
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Japan 


MEETING of the executive committee of the National Christian Council 

was held in June. The draft plan for relationship between the Council 

and the League of Christian Churches in Korea was approved in principle. The 
organization of a league of all Christian bodies in ees oa was reported. 

The Council, the Christian Education Association and some other bodies 
have joined in a memorial to the Minister of Education on the subject of religious 
emphasis in general education. Among other petitions it is requested that 
courses in religion be included in normal school curricula, that there should be no 
discrimination against a teacher on account of his adherence to any one of the 
three recognized religions (Christianity, Buddhism, Shinto) and that as far as 
possible keel functions on Sundays be avoided. 

The special committee appointed to promote measures for church union 
has continued its study and investigations, but no further step has been taken. 


North America 

She annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference was held at Swarth- 

more College, Pennsylvania, from June 9th to 16th. It had been postponed 
from January and lengthened to seven days, all of which were given to the 
consideration of the Madras reports. Five preparatory commissions had drafted 
reports which were discussed in sectional meetings for two days. A full day was 
then given by the whole conference to each of the five reports. The aim in 
all the discussions was to consider how to give practical effect to the Madras 
recommendations. 

Changes in the constitution of the Foreign Missions Conference have been 
made, giving effect to modifications that have been developing for some time 
in the committee structure. The main committees of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel are now representative of Africa, Eastern Asia, India, the Philip- 

ines, Latin America, the Christian Medical Council, the Associated Mission 

edical Office, the Promotion of Interest, Women’s Work. The Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America, which for years has maintained a separate 
existence, has now become a part of the Foreign Missions Conference. 

Preceding the meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference more than one 
hundred women, representing mission boards and agencies of the United States 
and Canada, met at Swarthmore to discuss the Madras Findings as they pertain 
to women and women’s work. Miss Mina Soga, who had been a delegate to 
Madras from South Africa, led the worship services. Others who had also been 
at Madras spoke, emphasizing the importance which should be placed on the 
Christian home, women’s work in the Church and Christian literature. 

The Missionary Research Library has completed its twenty-fifth year of 
service to the missionary boards. It now contains about 65,000 books, annual 
reports and periodicals, in addition to unnumbered pamphlets. Since 1929 the 
Library has been housed at the Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 

The Rural Missions Co-operating Committee (one of the committees of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel) is planning three schools for missionaries 
on furlough during the coming winter and spring. These are the eleventh annual 
Cornell school for missionaries at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, for 
four weeks ; the second Iowa school for missionaries at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, for four weeks ; and a school for missionaries at Scarritt College, 
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Nashville, Tennessee, for five weeks. A rural missions conference and a one-day 
retreat are features of the schools. 

H.E. the Belgian Minister of Colonies, M. Albert de Vleeschauwer, visiting 
the United States in June, attended a luncheon given in his honour by repre- 
sentatives of mission boards in the United States and Canada. In his reply 
to Dr Mott’s welcome on behalf of North American missionary organizations, 
His Excellency gave the assurance that Belgium considered Christianity an 
indispensable and most constructive element in African colonization, and would 
welcome, from whatever source, Christian participation in aid given to Congo. 

Again, at an Africa dinner held on June 19th in New York, Count Maurice 
Lippens, Belgian Minister of State and a former Governor-General of Belgian 
Congo, gave the principal address. He spoke appreciatively of American par- 
ticipation in Belgian development of the Congo, and particularly stressed the 
aid given by missionaries in education, medicine, agriculture and evangelization. 





The Near East 


HE sixth biennial meeting of the Near East Christian Council was held at 
Brummana, Lebanon, from March 17th to 22nd. 

The most noteworthy action taken was the final adoption of the amendments 
to the constitution suggested at the former session and formulated and proposed 
by the executive committee at its meeting last year. The amendments allow for 
churches to become constituent members of the Council on the same footing as 
missions. As a result of the admission of churches to membership it was decided 
to set up a Committee on the Life of the Church as a standing committee of the 
Council. It was also decided to make efforts to strengthen the existing Christian 
councils in the different areas and to organize new councils where they can be of 
value. 

A good deal of time was given to the study and discussion of the Findings of 
the Madras meeting. Many of the recommendations, after discussion, were 
referred to the relevant committees of the Council or passed on to the regional 
councils. The Findings were earnestly commended to individuals, churches and 
missions for study, and a set of questions for study groups has since been pre- 
pared. An Arabic edition of the Findings has been issued. 





China 


ge st writers in the Chinese Recorder have emphasized that the disloca- 

tion and uprooting of so much religious life and work in the present war 
have presented unusual opportunities for reconstruction along co-operative 
lines. Examples are seen in a Baptist middle school and a Presbyterian middle 
school, both in Shanghai: the former uniting four previously separate schools ; 
the latter, five such schools. _ in April last, steps were taken for closer 
co-operation between the‘churches in East and Mid-China representing the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian churches in America; other examples 
might be given, as for example the well-known migrations of universities. 

The National Christian Council has continued its work of keeping groups of 
Christians in different parts of China in touch with one another’s activities ; of 
promoting or helping to carry through such co-operative work as rural training 
institutes for tnasion, and leadership training courses ; and of war relief. 
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Great Britain 


© ty the annual meeting of the Conference of British Missionary Societies, 

held at Swanwick from June 13th to 16th, the resignation of the Rev. 
J. W. C. Dougall, one of the two secretaries, was received and regretfully 
accepted. Mr Dougall had been invited by the Foreign Mission Committee of 
the Church of Scotland to become a secretary of that committee and felt impelled 
to accept the invitation. The date when the resignation will take effect 1s not 
yet exactly determined, but will be not later than June 1940. Steps are being 
taken for the appointment of a successor to Mr Dougall. 

The Conference enjoyed the privilege of having as its guests members of the 
younger Churches in China, India, Japan and Syria, as well as Dr Kraemer, 
os Hoffmann and representatives of the Basel Mission and the Church in 

rmany. 

Reports of the different sections of the Madras meeting were introduced by 
delegates to the meeting from Great Britain and other countries, and were fully 
discussed. The conference was enlarged to almost double its usual numbers, in 
order to give opportunity to a wider circle to hear and take part in these reports 
and discussions. 





Directory 


Kenya.—Missionary Council. 
The Rev. L. B. Greaves, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi, has succeeded Major Selwood as 
secretary. 





Missionary Expenditure 


THe AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THE 
NATIONAL MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary CouNcIL IN THE YEARS 1935-1937 









































3 Figures for 1935. 


| 
| | Avena | 
Rate of 
1935 1936 1937 Average 1| expenditure 

exchange’) ‘reduced to | 

| | dollars | 

| | 

Australia £ 234,427 | 242,060 242.0602) 239,516 | $4.86656 $1,165,619 | 

Belgium . Fr. 88,969 | 137,047 | 135,390 } 120,469 0276 3,325 | 

Denmark Kr. 1,978,558 | 2,002,708 | 90, 1,928,755 2 515,566 | 

° M. 3,643,316 | 3,643,3163 3,643,3163| 3,643,316 025185 91,757 | 

France . Fr 4,046,771 | 4,308,843 4,671,910 | 4,342,508 039179 170,135 | 
Germany . | M 5,260,707 5,812,308 | 5,620, | 6,564,580 2382 1,325,483 
Great Britain £ 2,161,735 2,162,858 2,144,872 | 2,156,488 4.86656 10,494,678 
Latin America g 2,594,623 2,674,429 3,046, | 2,771,851 _ 2,771,851 
Netherlands Fi. 326, 1,592,934 1,557,824 | 1,492,586 .402 600,020 
New Zealand |£ 70,000 | 70,0003, 69,959 | 69,986 4.86656 340,591 
North America | $ 18,160,041 | 19,690,051 | 17,475,776 | 18,441,956 _ 18,441,956 
Norway . | Kr. 2,407,855 | 2,688,000 | 2,048,312 | 2,881,389 -268 688,212 
South Africa | £ 200,0004 200,0004, 200,0004| 200,000 4.86656 973,312 
weden . Kr. 4,324,375 | 4,171,980 4,150,342 | 4,215,566 -268 1,129,772 
Switzerland Fr. 1,401,306 | 2,206,929 1,616,4585) 1,741,564 .193 336,122 
$38,998,399 

1 The rate of exchange is reckoned at par as in 1932. 2 Figures for 1936. 


4 Figures for 1931. § Includes RM. 332,939 figured at par as in 1932, 
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Madagascar 


ding” Comité Intermissionnaire in Tananarive is at work following up the 

Madras meeting. An evangelistic campaign was started throughout the 
island in August. It had been carefully prepared for on a co-operative basis. 
Retreats, Bible study courses and the distribution of special literature were 
among the methods used. It was hoped, too, that individual visitation of every 
Malagasy family in Tananarive could be arranged. Careful attention has also 
been given to plans for caring for those new members who as a result of the 
evangelistic campaign will be entering the Church. 

The manifesto of the younger Churches on church union has been given wide 
publicity. 

Commissions are at work planning for educational and theological literature, 
and it is hoped early in 1940 to launch an inter-mission weekly paper. 

Two large social questions are also being considered: those of slums and of 
immorality (particularly among young people). The Comité has official repre- 
sentatives on the (non-sectarian) Committee for Social Action in Tananarive 
which includes Roman Catholics, Protestants and Freethinkers. The Com- 
mittee has already been active in the movement to prevent the setting up of 
licensed brothels, and recognizes that part of its task is to educate public opinion. 


Days of Prayer 

HE annual Universal Week of Prayer for 1940 has been fixed for the week 
January 7th to 14th, both Sundays included. The daily topics for the 
week have been prepared by the Archbishop of York, and the invitation to take 
part in it has again, as in former years, been sent throughout the world in many 
languages. (Information may be obtained from the General Secretary, World’s 

Evangelical Alliance, 19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1.) 
The (women’s) World Day of Prayer has been fixed for Friday, February 9th. 
The theme is to be: ‘In quietness and confidence shall be your strength,’ and 
the proposed form of service has been drawn up by the Misses M. and D. Lester. 


(Information may be obtained from Miss F. G. Tyler, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City.) 


Subjects for Intercession 
October to December 1939 


Let us Pray: For peace in the world, and a readiness among the nations to try to 
understand each other’s problems. 

Let us Pray: That the ties with which the Church Universal has bound together men 
of different race and nationality may retain their hold, unbroken by any happening. 

Let us Pray: That the International Missionary Council may fulfil God’s purpose for 
it in the world to-day. 


Lzt us Pray: For all the constituent Christian organizations of the Council, that they 
also fulfil God’s purpose for them. 


Let us Pray: For all in distress and want, and for those upon whom have fallen the 
horrors of war, 
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